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tude.  Sevffert  alfo  (hewed,  merely  to  give  pleafure  to  Lalande,  a 
clock  conflrufted  by  himfelf,  according  to  a new  invention,  and 
havin'5-  marked  on  the  dial-plate  the  diurnal  divifion  of  the  day 
propofed  in  France.  He  had  likewile  with  him,  of  his  own  work- 
rnanfhip,  a flop-watch  with  the  decimal  divifion,  which  he  prefented 
to  Madame  le  Franyais. 

Some  new  inflruments  and  maps  were  alfo  exhibited  and  examined. 
Among  thefe  were  an  ocular  heliometer,  to  be  applied  to  a Herfchel’s 
telefcope,  invented  by  M.  Kohler,  and  conflruCled  by  M.  Sevffert  ; 
the  diaphragms  of  the  former,  for  determining  the  flrength  of  the 
light  of  the  (tars,  and  his  propofed  velfel  for  an  artificial  water  ho- 
rizon ; a map  of  the  Rhein  Thais,  laid  down  by  means  of  a Hadley’s 
fextant,  by  M.  Eeer,  of  Zurich  ; home  fheets  of  a new  map  of  the 
Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  by  M.  Bohnenberger,  of  Tubingen,  mea- 
furjed  and  delineated  by  means  of  like  inflruments.  The  beautiful 
inflruments  on  the  ducal  obfervatory  of  Seeberge,  near  Gotha,  and 
the  convenient  and  proper  manner  in  which  they  are  ere&ed,  ob- 
liged Lalande  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never  feen  any  where  an 
obfervatory  fo  well  furnifhed. 

Of  the  new  French  calendar,  and  their  manner  of  reckoning  by 
decades,  as  well  as  their  propofed  decimal  divifion  of  the  day,  there 
was  no  difculfion.  Lalande  himfelf  mutt  have  been  aware,  that  as 
the  introduction  of  this  innovation  found  even  in  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces,  fo  gre.it  oppofition,  it  would  meet  with 
much  more  in  other  c.onntries.  It  w'ould  alfo  hardly  find  admiflion 
afnong  thofe  who  have  flill  any  regard  for  inflitutions  which,  thou- 
fands  of  years  ago,  the  fiifl  law-givers  and  aflronomers  declared  to 
be  proper  for  civil  life,  and  which  have  fince  been  retained  through 
all  ages.  Befides,  this  new  French  calendar,  in  making  the  year 
begin  at  the  entrance  of  the  fun  into  the  equinoxial  point,  deter- 
mined by  aflroiiomical  calculation,  brings  it  back  upon  no  folid  and 
fure  grounds  ; while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  fimple 
method  of  intercalation,  can  determine  common  time  backwards 
and  forwards  for  many  centuries,  and  differ  only  one  day  from 
agronomical  time  in  the  courfe  of  3200  years. 

The  Eledfor  of  Saxony  has  enriched  the  obfervatory  at  Leipfic 
with  a confiderable  number  of  aflronomical  inflruments,  which 
were  before  preferved  in  the  Mathematical-hall  at  Drefden. 
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HISTORY  OF  SLOW  or  SECRET  POISONS. 

UNDER  this  name  arc  generally  underftood  all  poifons,  which 
can  be  adminiftered  imperceptibly,  and  which  gradually 
ftiorten  the  life  of  man,  like  a lingering  difeafe.  They 
were  not  firft  difcovered,  in  the  I a ft  century,  in  France  and  Italy,  as 
many  believe  ; but  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
by  whom  they  were  ufed.  We  nnift,  however,  allow  that  they  were 
never  prepared  with  more  art,  at  any  period,  or  in  any  country,  or 
employed  oftener  and  with  more  fuccefs,  than  they  were  in  thefe 
countries,  and  at  that  time.  II  it  be  true  that  they  can  be  prepared 
in  fuel)  a manner  as  to  occafion  death  at  a certain  period  previoufty 
determined,  or  as  that  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  given  will  die 
within  a certain  time  limited,  it  niuft  be  confefled  that  the  ancient 
poifoners  have  been  far  exceeded  by  the  modern.  But  this  advan- 
tage will  be  con/idered  as  fcarcely  poftible,  when  one  reflefls  upon 
the  many  variable  circumftances  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
operation  of  medicines  and  poifon  ; and  it  has  often  happened, 
that  a company  have  fwallowed  the  fame  poifon,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  iu  the  fame  quantity,  feme  of  whom  have  died  fooner  and  fome 
later, ' while  fume  have  furvived.  Thus  died  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
in  the  year  1503,  and  Cefar  Borgia  recovered  without  any  lofs  of 
health,  though,  by  the  bottles  being  changed  through  tniftake,  he 
drank  of  the  poifon  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  other  guells 
alone.  At  any  rate,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  celebrated  Topha- 
nia,  when  (he  engaged  to  free  wives  from  difagreeable  hnfbands 
within  flared  weeks  and  days,  mull  have  had  certain  and  very  ac- 
curate information  refpedting  their  conftitution  and  manner  of  living, 
or,  as  the  phvficians  fay,  their  idiofy  ucrufy. 
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Some  phyficians  have  doubted  refpefling  fecret  poifon;  and  others 
have  only  denied  that  its  effeils  can  with  certainty  be  regulated  to  a 
fixed  time.  We  agree  in  opinion  with  the  latter  ; but  the  former 
can  be  confuted  by  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times : tor  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  poifon, 
can  be  proved  by  the  teflimony  of  Plutarch,  Quintilian,  and  other 
refpediable  authors.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  a flow  poifon, 
which  occafioned  heat,  a cough,  fpitting  of  blood,  a confumption, 
and  a weaknefs  of  intelledl,  was  adminillered  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon  ; 
and  Quintilian,  in  his  declamations,  fpeaks  of  this  poifon  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  proves  that  it  nuift  then  have  been  well  known.  It  can- 
not be  faid  that  fuch  an  invention  was  too  great  for  that  period  ; or 
that  it  required  a greater  fkill  in  chemiftry  than  any  one  then  pof- 
ielfed  ; for  the  Indians,  in  America,  are  acquainted  with  a mod 
perfect  poifon  of  this  kind,  and  can  employ  it  with  fo  much  fkill 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given  cannot  guard  againfl  the  trea- 
chery, even  with  the  utmofl  precaution;  but  infallibly  dies,  though 
in  a lingering  manner,  often  after  the  expiration  of  fome  years. 
W ith  the  poifon  ot  the  Indians,  however,  the  ancients  could  not  be 
acquainted,  as  it  is  prepared  Irom  a plant  not  known  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  difcovery  ot  America.  Kalm,  in  his  Travels,  does  not 
name  it  : and  in  that  he  has  done  right  ; for,  as  the  plant  is  now  to 
be  found  every  where,  no  government  could  guard  againfl  a mifop- 
phcation  of  it  were  it  publicly  known. 

Jheophraflus  fpeaks  of  a poifon  which  could  be  moderated  in 
Inch  a manner  as  to  have  effedt  in  two  or  three  months,  or  at  the 
end  of  a year  or  two  years  ; and  he  remarks  that  the  death,  the 
more  lingering  it  was,  became  the  more  miferable.  This  poifon 
was  prepared  trom  aconitum,  a plant  which,  on  that  account,  peo- 
ple were  forbidden  to  have  in  their  pofTeflion,  under  pain  of  capital 
ptinifhment.  I heyday  a poifon  can  be  prepared  from  aconite  (aco- 
nitum) fo  as  to  occalion  death  within  a certain  period,  fuch  as  two, 
three,  or  fix,  months,  a year,  and  even  fometimes  two  years.  Thofe, 
we  are  told,  whofe  conflitutions  are  able  to  bold  out  longefl,  die  in 
the  greatefl  niifery  ; for  the  body  is  gradually  confumed,  and  mud 
penfh  by  continual  walling.  Thofe  die  ealiefl  who  die  fpeedily. 
No  remedy  has  been  found  out  for  this  poifon.  He  relates  alfo,  that 
Thrafyas  had  dilcovered  a method  of  preparing  from  other  plants  a 
poilon  which,  given  in  Imall  doles  of  a dram,  occafioned  an  eafy 
but  certain  death,  without  any  pain,  and  which  could  be  kept  back 
lor  a long  time  without  caufing  weaknefs  or  corruption.  This 
lhralyas,  whofe  fcholar  Alexias  carried  the  art  rtill  farther,  was  a 
native  ot  Mantinea,  a city  in  Arcadia,  and  is  celebrated  by  Theo- 
phrallus  on  account  of  his  abilities,  and  particularly  his  knowledge 
of  botany  ; but  thole  are  miftaken  who  aferibe  to  him  the  difcovery 
of  (ecret  poilon. 

1 his  poifon  was  much  ufed  at  Rome  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Chriflian  aera.  As  feveral  perfons  of  diftindlion  died  the 
lame  year  at  that  period,  and  of  the  like  diftemper,  an  enquiry  being 
made  into  the  caule,  a maid  fervant  gave  evidence  againfl  fome 
a ics  ot  the  firfl  families,  who,  fhe  faid,  prepared  and  diflributed 
P01  ’ an<^  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  convidled  and 

puni  ed.  As  fo  many  had  learned  this  deflrudlive  art,  it  could  not 
oe  luppreired  ; and  we  find  fufficieiit  proofs  in  the  Roman  hiflory 

that 
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that  it  was  continually  prefervcd.  Sejanus.  can  fed  fuch  a fecret 
poifon  to  be  adminiftered  by  an  eunuch  to  Drufus,  who  gradually 
declined  afterwards  as  by  a confumptive  diforder,  and  then  died. — 
Agrippina,  being  delirous  of  getting  rjd  ot^Claudius,  hut  not  daring 
to  dif  patch  him  fudd'enly,  and  yet  wilhing  not  to  leave  him  lufficient 
time  to  make  new  regulations  refpeCting  the  fuccellion  to  the  throne, 
Ihe  made  choice  of  a poifon  which  (honld  deprive  him  of  his  reafon, 
and  gradually  confume  him.  This  (he  caufed  to  be  prepared  by  an 
expert  poifoner,  named  Locuffa,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  her  infamous  actions,  but  laved  that  (he  might  be  employed  as  a 
Hate-engine.  The  poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  in  a difh  of 
mufhrooms;  but  as,  on  account  of  his  irregular  manner  of  living, 
it  did  not  produce  the  defined  effect,  it  was  affilted  by  fome  of  a 
ffronger  nature.  ThisLocuffa  prepared  alfo  the  poifon  with  which 
Nero  difpatched  Britannicus,  the  foil  of  Agrippina,  whom  his  father 
Claudius  wifhed  to  fucceedhim  on  the  throne.  As  this  poifon  occa- 
fioned  only  advfentery,  and  was  too  flow  in  its  operation,  the  empe- 
ror compelled  Locuffa,  by  blows,  and  by  threatening  her  witli  death, 
to  prepare,  in  his  prefence,  one  more  powerful  : it  wasfirff  tried  on 
a kid  ; but,  as  the  animal  did  not  die  till  the  end  of  five  hours,  (he 
boiled  it  a little  longer,  when  it  inflantaneoufly  killed  a pig  to  which 
it  was  given  ; and  this  poifon  difpatched  Britannicus  as  (bon  as  he 
had  tailed  it.  For  this  lervice  the  emperor  pardoned.  Locuffa,  re- 
warded her  liberally,  and  gave  her  pupils  whom  (lie  was  to  inftruCt 
in  her  art,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  loff. 

The  art  of  preparing  this  poifon  muff  have  been  well  underffood 
alfo  at  Carthage.  When  M.  Attilus  Regulus,  the  Roman  general, 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  Cent  to  Rome  to  pro- 
pofe  to  the  fenate  that  the  Carthaginian  prifoners  might  be  reffored 
in  exchange  for  him,  he  prevented  this  negotiation,  becaufe  lie 
knew  that  a poifon  had  been  adminiliered  to  him  by  which  the  ffate 
would  foon  be  deprived  of  his  fervices.  He  returned,  therefore,  to 
Carthage,  in  compliance  with  the  promife  he  had  made  to  the  enemy, 
who  put  him  to  death  with  the  moll  exqtiifite  torture. 

All  thefe  poifons  were  prepared  from  plants,  particularly  aconite, 
hemlock,  and  poppy,  or  extracted  from  animal  fubffances.  Among 
thole  made  from  the  latter,  none  is, more  remarkable  than  that  fup- 
plied  by  the  fea-hare,  lepus  marinus,  with  which,  as  Philoftratus 
fays,  Titus  was  difpatched  by  Domitian.  Without  here  attempting 
to  define  the  fubffances  employed  by  the  ancients  to  compole  their 
poifons,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  lepus  marinus , the  terrible 
effefts  of  which  are  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Diofcorides,  Galen, 
Nicander,  a*Etius,  .CElian,  Pliny,  and  others,  is  that  auimal  called, 
at  prefect,  in  the  Linnean  Syffem,  aplyfia  depilans,  as  Rondelet  con- 
jeCtured,  and  has  been  lince  fully  proved  by  Bohadfch.  This  ani- 
mal poifon,  however,  fee  ms  to  have  been  feldorn  uled,  as  it  eafily 
betrays  itfelf  by  fome  peculiar  fymptoins.  It  appears  that  it  was 
not  known  to  Ariftotle,  at  lead  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  With 
the  far  ffronger,  and  now  common,  mineral  poifons,  the  ancients 
were  not  acquainted  ; fo I their  arfenic  was  what  wc  call  orpiment^ 
and  not  that  pernicious  metallic  calx  which  formed  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  thofe  fecret  poifons  which,  in  latter  times,  were  in 
France  and  Italy  brought  to  a diabolical  perfection, 
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No  one  was  ever  more  infamous  by  this  art  than  Tophana,  or 
Toffania,  a woman  who  refided  fird  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at 
Naples.  She  fold  thofe  drops,  which  from  her  acquired  the  name 
of  aqua  Tophania , aqua  della  Trffana , and  which  were  called  alfo 
acquetta  di  Napoli , or  only  acquetta  ; but  (lie  didributed  her  prepara- 
tion  by  way  of  charity  to  fuch  wives  as  wifhed  to  have  other  luif. 
bands.  Front  four  to  fix  drops  were  ftifficient  to  dellroy  a man  ; and 
it  was  aderted  that  the  dole  cotild  be  (o  proportioned  as  to  operate 
in  a certain  time.  As  (lie  was  watched  by  the  government,  (he  fled 
to  an  ecclefiadical  afvlum  ; and,  w hen  Keyfler  was  at  Naples  in  1 730^ 
Hie  was  then  dill  living, *becaufe  no  one  could,  or  was  willing  to, 
takeaway  her  life,  while  under  that  protection.  At  that  time  (he 
was  vifited  by  many  (Irangers  out  of  curiofity. 

In  Rabat’s  travels  through  Italv.-w-e  alfo  find  fome  information 
w'hich  may  ferve,  dill  farther,  to  illudrate  the  hifiory  of  Tophani^. 
She  diftributed  her  poifon  in  fmall-glafs  phials,  with  this  infpriplipn, 
Manna  of  Sc.  Nicholas  of  Ba’i,  and  ornamen’ed  with  the  image  of 
the  faint.  A miraculous  oil,  employed  bv  fully  in  the  cure  of  many 
difeafes,  drops  from  the  tomb  of  that,  faint  which  is  (hewn  at  Bari  in 
the  Neapolitan  territory-,  and  on  this  account  it  is  difperfed  in  great 
abundance  under  the  like  name;  it  wqs  therefore  the  bed  appellation 
which  Tophania  could  give  to  her  poifon,  becaole  the  reputed  fanc- 
titv  of  it  prevented  the  cudom-houfe  officers  from  examining  it  too 
clofely.  When  the  viceroy  was  informed  of  this,  which  was  about 
the  year  1709,  Tophania  fled  from  one  convent  to  another,  but  was 
at  length  (eized  and  thrown  into  prifon.  The  clergy,  always  actua- 
ted by  piety  and  the  meek  fpnit  of  the  gofpel,  raifed  a violent  out- 
cry on  account  of  this  violation  of  ecc  lefiadical  freedom,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  people  to  infurredlion  in  favour  of  this  wretch  1 
but  they  were  foon  appeafed  on  a report  being  fpread  that  Tophania 
had  confefled  die  had  poifoned  all  the  fprings  in  the  city,  Being 
put  to  the  rack,  (he  acknowledged  her  wickednefs ; named  thofe  who 
had  protected  her,  and  w ho  were  immediately  dragged  from  church- 
es and  ntonaderies,  (to  the  great  regret  of  the  clergy  again  ;)  and 
declared  that,  the  day  before  die  had  abfeonded,  (he  had  fent  two 
boxes  of  her  manna  to  Rome,  w here  it  w'as  found  in  the  cudom- 
houfe,  but  (he  did  not  accufe  any  one  of  having  ordered  it.  She 
was  afterwards  firangled  ; and,  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  arcli- 
bifiiop  for  having  forced  fo  holy  a perfon  from  fo  facred  a place,  her 
body  was  thrown,  at  night,  into  the  area  of  the  convent  from  which 
die  had  been  taken.  Tophania,  however,  w as  not  the  only  perfon 
at  Naples  who  underdood  the  making  of  this  poifon;  for  Keyfler 
fays,  that,  at  the  time  he  was  there,  it  was  dill  fecretly  prepared, 
and  much  employed. 

In  the  year  1659,  under  the  government  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
it  was  obferved  at  Rome,  that  many  young  married  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  hufbands  died  when  they  became  difagree- 
able  to  their  wives.  Several  of  the  clergy  declared  alfo,  that  for 
fome  time  pad  various  perfons  had  acknowledged  at  confcdion,  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  poifoning.  As  the  government  employed 
the  utmod  vigilance  to  difeover  thefe  poifoners,  a fociety  of  young 
wives,  whofe  prefident  appeared  to  be  an  old  woman  who  pretended 
to  foretel  future  events,  and  who  had  often  predicted  very  exadlly 
the  death  of  many  perfons,  became  fulpedted.  To  convidt  her  of 
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the  crime,  a crafty  woman,  given  out  to  he  a perfon  of  confiderable 
dillindtion,  was  lent  to  her,  who  pretended  that  (he  wilhed  to  obtain 
her  confidence,  and  to  procure  (onie  of  her  drops  for  a cruel  and 
tyrannical  hufband.  Tire  whole  fociety  were  by  this  flratagem  ar- 
relled  j and  ail  ot  them,  except  t lie  fortuneteller,  whole  name  was 
Hieronyma  Spara,  contetred  before  they  were  put  to  the  torture. — 
W here  now,”  cried  Ihe,  “ are  the  Roman  princes,  knights,  and 
batons,  who  on  lo  many  ocralions  promifed  me  their  protection  1 
N here  are  the  ladies  who  allured  me  of  their  friendlhip!  Where 
Ate  niv  childien  whom  I have  placed  in  fo  dillinguilhed  (ituations  !’* 
In  order  to  deter  otliers  Irtjm  committing  the  like  crime,  one  Gra- 
tiofa,  Spara’s  alTiltant,  three  other  women,  and  the  obllinate  Spara 
herfeli,  w ho  (till  enrertained  hopes  of  afiiflance  till  the  laft  moment, 
were  hanged  in  the  prelence  of  innumerable  fpeCfators.  Some 
months  after,  fcveral  more  women  were  executed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; lonte  w ere  whipt,  and  others  were  banilhed  from  the  country. 
Notw  itbllanding  thefe  punilhments,  the  effects  of  this  inveterate 
w i eked n el’s  have  been  from  time  to  time  remarked.  Le  Bret,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  account,  fays,  that  Spara  was 
a Sicilian,  and  acquired  her  know  ledge  from  Tophania  at  Palermo. 
If  that  be  true,  the  latter  mult  have  been  early  initiated  in  villany, 
and  mult  have  become  when  very  young  a teacher  of  her  infamous 
art.  Keyfier  calls  her  a little  old  woman. 

The  art  of  poifoning  never  excited  more  attention  in  France  than 
about  the  year  1670.  Mary  Margaret  d’Aubray,  daughter  of  the 
Lieutenant-civil  Dreux  d’Aubray,  was,  in  the  year  1651,  married  to 
the  Marquis  de  Brinvillier,  fon  of  Gobelin  prelident  of  thecharnber 
of  accounts,  who  had  a yearly  income  of  thirty  thoufand  livres,and 
to  whom  file  brought  a portion  of  two  hundred  thoufand.  He  was 
m ell  re  de  camp  of  the  regiment  of  Normandy,  and  during  the  courfe 
of  his  campaigns  became  acquainted  with  one  Godin  de  Sainte 
Croix,  a young  man  ot  a dillinguillied  family,  who  ferved  as  a cap- 
tain of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  of  TralTy.  This  young  officer,  who 
was  then  a needy  adventurer,  became  a conflant  vilitor  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  in  a Ihort  time  paid  his  addrelTes  to  the  marthionefs,  who  loll 
her  hufband  after  Ihe  had  helped  to  diffipate  his  large  fortune,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  her  amours  in  greater  freedom.  Her  in- 
decent condudt,  however,  gave  fo  much  uneafinefs  to  her  father, 
that  he  procured  a lettre  de  cachet,  had  Sainte  Croix  arrefted,  while 
in  a cariiage  bv  her  fide,  and  thrown  into  the  Baflile.  Sainte  Croix 
there  got  acquainted  with  an  Italian  named  Kxiii,  who  underllood 
the  art  of  preparing  poilon,  and  from  whom  he  learned  it.  As 
they  were  both  fet  at  liberty  alter  a year’s  imprifonment,  Sainte 
Croix  kept  Exiii  with  him  until  he  became  perfedlly  mailer  of  the 
art,  in  which  he  afterwards  inflrudled  the  marchionefs,  in  order 
that  Hie  might  employ  it  in  bettering  the  circumfiances  of  both. 
When  Hie  had  acquired  the  principles  of  the  art,  Ihe  allumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a nun,  dilfributed  food  to  the  poor,  nurfed  the  Tick  in 
the  Hoiel-Dieu,  and  gave  them  medicines,  but  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  trying  the  Itrength  of  her  poilon  undetedled  on  thefe  helplefs 
wretches.  It  was  (aid  in  Paris,  by  way  of  (atire,  that  no  young 
phyfician,  in  introducing  himfelf  to  practice,  had  ever  fo  fpeedily 
filled  a church-yard  as  Brinvillier.  By  the  force  of  money,  (lie 
prevailed  on  Sainte  Croix’s  fervant,  called  La  Chaudee,  to  adminifier 
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poifon  to  her  father,  into  whofe  fervicc  (he  got  him  introduced,  and 
alfo  to  her  brother,  who  was  a counfellor ‘of  the  parliament,  and 
redded  at  his  father’s  houfe.  To  the  former  the  poifon  was  given 
ten  times  before  he  died  ; the  fon  died  fooner  ; bur  the  daughter, 
Mademoifelle  d’Aubray,  the  marchionefs  could  not  poifon,  becaufe, 
perhaps,  fhe  was  too  much  on  her  guard  ; for  a fufpicibn  foon  a role 
that  the  father  and  fon  had  been  poifoned,  and  the  bodies  were 
opened.  She  would,  however,  have  cfcaped,  had  not  Providence 
brought  to  light  the  villany. 

Sainte  Croix,  when  preparing  poifon,  was  accuftomed  to  wear  a 
glafs  malk  ; but,  as  this  once  happened  to  drop  off  by  accident,  lie 
was  fuft'oeated,  and  found  dead  in  his  laboratory.  Government 
caufed  the  effedts  of  this  man,  who  had  no  family,  to  be  examined, 
and  a lift  of  them  to  be  made  out.  On  fearching  them,  there  was 
found  a fmall  box,  to  which  Sainte  Croix  had  affixed  a written  re- 
queft,  that  after  his  death  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  Marchionefs 
de  Brinvillier,  or,  in  cafe  ffie  fhould  not  be  living,  that  it  might  be 
burnt.  This  requefl  was  as  follows  : “ I humbly  beg  that  thofe 
into  whofe  hands  this  box  may  fall,  will  dome  the  favour  to  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  only  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Brinvillier,  who  re- 
fides  in  the  flreet  Neuve  Saint  Paul,  as  every  thing  it  contains  con- 
cerns  her,  and  belongs  to  her  alone,  and  as,  befides,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  can  be  of  life  to  any  perfon  except  her  ; and,  in  cafe  ffie 
/hall  be  dead  before  me,  to  burn  it,  and  every  thing  it  contains, 
without  opening  or  altering  anything;  and,  in  order  that.no  one 
may  plead  ignorance,  I (wear  by  the  God  whom  I adore,  and  by  all 
that  is  mofl  facred,  that  I advance  nothing  but  what  is  true.  And 
if  my  intentions,  juft  and  reafonable  as  they  are,  be  thwarted  in  this 
point,  I charge  their  confciences  with  it,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  in  order  that  I may  unload  mine,  protefting  that  this  is  my 
laft  will.  Done  at  Paris,  this  35th  of  May  in  the  afternoon,  1671. 

De  Sainte  Croix.” 

Nothing  could  be  a greater  inducement  to  have  it  opened  than  this 
fingular  petition  ; and  that  being  done,  there  was  found  in  it  a great 
abundance  of  poifons  of  every  kind,  with  labels  on  which  their 
effedts,  proved  by  experiments  made  on  animals,  were  maiked. 
When  the  marchionefs  heard  of  the  death  of  her  lover  and  inftructor, 
fhe  was  ddirous  to  have  the  cafket,  and  endeavoured  to  get  pof- 
feftion  of  it,  by  bribing  the  officers  of  juftice  ; but,  as  (he  failed  in 
this,  (he  quitted  the  kingdom.  I.a  Chauflee,  however,  continued  at 
Paris,  laid  claim  to  the  property  of  Sainte  Croix,  was  feized  and 
imprifoned,  confefled  more  adts  of  villany  than  were  (ufpedted,  and 
was,  in  confequence,  broke  alive  on  the  wheel  in  1673. 

A very  adtive  officer  of  juftice,  named  Defgrais,  was  difpatchcd 
in  fearch  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Brinvillier,  who  was  found  in  a 
convent  at  Liege,  to  which  (he  had  fled  from  England.  To  entice 
her  from  this  privileged  place,  which  folly  had  confecrated  for  the 
protediion  of  vice,  Defgra  s alfumed  the  drel's  of  an  abbe,  found 
means  to  get  acquainted  with  her,  adled  the  part  of  a lover,  and, 
having  engaged  her  to  go  out  on  an  excurlion  of  pleafure,  arrefted 
her.  Among  her  effedts  at  the  convent,  there  was  found  a confeflion, 
written  by  her  own  hand,  which  contained  a complete  catalogue  of 
her  crimes.  She  there  acknowledged  that  (he  had  fet  fire  to  houfes, 
and  that  (he  had  occafioned  the  death  of  more  persons  than  any  one 
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ever  fufpedted.  She  remarked  alfo,  that  fhe  had  continued  a virgin 
only  till  the  feventh  year  of  her  age.  Notwithdanding  all  the  craft 
which  (he  employed  to  efcape,  fhe  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  die 
at  firff  denied  every  thing;  and,  when  in  prifon,  fhe  played  piquet 
to  pafs  away  the  time.  She  was,  however,  convicted,  brought  to  a 
confedion  of  her  enormities,  became  'a  convert,  as  her  confefTor 
termed  it,  and  went  with  much  firmnefs  to  the  place  of  execution, 
on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1676  ; where,  when  fhe  beheld  tile  multitude 
of  the  Ipedfators,  fhe  exclaimed  in  a contemptuous  manner,  “ You 
have  come  to  fee  a fine  Ipeftacle  1”  She  was  beheaded,  and  after- 
wards burned  ; a punifhment  too  mild  for  fuch  an  offender.  Mar- 
tiniere  lays  that  fhe  was  burned  alive,  together  with  all  the  papers 
refpedting  her  trial.  The  latter  is  improbable,  and  the  former  cer- 
tainly fa  lie,  notwithdanding  the  account  given  in  the  Encyclopedic. 

1 he  following  delcription  of  Brinvillier  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to 
our  phy fiognomills  : ,r  In  order  to \fatisfy  the  curiolity  of  thofe  who 
may  be  defirous  of  knowing  if  fuch  a celebrated  criminal  partook  of 
the  beauties  of  her  fex,  I (hall  obferve,  that  nature  had  not  been 
fparing  of  them  to  the  marchionefs  ; her  features  were  exceedingly 
regular,  and  the  form  of  her  face,  which  was  round,  was  very 
graceful.  This  beautiful  outfide  concealed  a heart  extremely  black. 
Nothing  proves  more  that  mctopofcopy , or  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy, 
is  falfe,;  tor  this  lady  had  that  ferene  and  tranquil  air  which  an- 
nounces virtue.” 

Among  a number  of  perfons  fufpefted  of  being  concerned  in  this 
affair,  was  a German  apothecary,  named  Glafer,  who,  on  account 
or  his  knowledge  in  chemiffry,  was  intimate  with  Exili  and  Sainte 
Croix.  From  him  they  had  both  procured  the  materials  which  they 
ufed,  and  he  was  fome  years  confined  in  the  Baft ile  ; but,  the  charge 
againft  him  being  more  minutely  inveffigated,  he  was  declared  inno- 
cent, and  fet  at  liberty.  He  was  the  author  of  a trcatife  of  chemiftry, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1667,  and  reprinted  afterwards  at  BrufTels  in 
1676,  and  at  Lyons  in  1679. 

By  the  execution  of  this  French  Medea,  the  practice  of  poifon- 
ing  was  not  fupprelfed  ; many  perfons  died  from  time  to  time  with 
very  lulpicious  circumffances  ; and  the  archbifhop  was  informed, 
from  different  parilhes,  that  this  crime  was  ftill  confeded,  and  that 
traces  of  it  were  remarked  both  in  high  and  in  low  families.  For 
watching,  fearching  after,  and  pnnifhing,  poifoners,  a particular 
court,  called  the  C/'iambrc  de  poijon,  or  Chambre  ardente,  was  at  length 
effabl illied  in  1679.  This  court,  beddes  other  perfons,  detected 
two  women,  named  La  Vigoreux  and  La  Voidn,  who  carried  on  a 
great  traffic  in  poifons.  The  latter  was  a midwife.  Both  of  them 
pretended  to  foretel  future  events,  to  call  up  ghods,  and  to  teach 
the  art  ot  finding  hidden  treafures,  and  of  recovering  lod  or  dolen 
goods.  1 hey  alfo  didributed  philtres  and  fold  fecret  poifon  to  fuch 
perfons  as  they  knew  they  could  depend  upon,  and  who  wilhed  to 
employ  them  either  to  get  rid  of  bad  hufbands,  or  recover  lod  lovers. 
Female  curiofity  induced  feveral  ladies  of  the  firft  rank,  and  even  be- 
Jonging  to  the  court,  to  vifit  thefe  women,  particularly  La  Voilin, 
and  who,  without  thinking  of  poifyn,  only  widied  tpknow  how  loyn 
a hufband,  lover,  the  king,  or  his  midrefs,  would  die.  In  the  pof- 
fedion  of  La  Voidn  was  found  a lid  of  all  thofe  who  had  given  them- 
Alves  up  to  her  impofition,  who  were  arreffed  and  carried  before 
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the  above-mentioned  court,  which,  without  following  the  ufual 
courfe  of  juftice,  detected  fecret  crimes  by  means  of  fpies,  tried  them 
privately,  and  began  to  imitate  the  proceedings  of  the  holy  inquifi- 
tion.  In  this  lift  were  found  the  diftinguifhed  names  of  the  Countefs 
of  SoiflTons,  her  lifler  the  Duchefs  de  Bouillon,  and  Marfhal  de 
Luxembourg.  Tlie  firft  fled  to  Flanders  to  avoid  the  feveruy  and 
difgrace  of  imprisonment  ; the  lecond  laved  herlelf  by  the  help  of 
her  friends  ; and  the  laft,  after  he  had  been  fome  months  in  the 
Baftile,  and  had  undergone  a ftriiSt  examination,  by  which  he  almoft 
loft  his  reputation,  was  let  at  liberty  as  innocent.  Thus  did  the  cruel 
Louvois,  the  war  minifter,  and  the  Marchionefs  de  Montefpan, 
ruin  thofe  who  oppoled  their  meafures.  La  Vigoreux  and  La  Voilin 
were  burnt  alive,  on  the  azd  of  February  16S0,  after  their  hands 
had  been  bored  through  with  a red-hot  iron,  and  cut  off.  Several 
perfons  of  ordinary  rank' were  punifhed  by  the  common  hangman  ; 
thofe  of  higher  rank,  after  they  had  been  declared  bv  this  tribunal 
not  guilty,  were  let  at  liberty  ; and  in  1680  an  end  was  put  to  the 
Chambre  ardente,  which  in  reality  was  a political  inquifition. 

It  is  certain  that,  notwitliftanding  fuch  punifhments,  like  crimes 
have  given  occafion  to  unjuft  fucceilion  both  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
and  that  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  (ante  pnrpofe  even  in  the 
northern  kingdoms.  It  is  known,  that  in  Denmark  Count  Coifiiz 
de  Ulfeld  was  guilty,  though  it  was  not  proved,  of  having  intended 
to  give  the  king  a poifon,  which  fltould  gradually  deftroy  him  like  a 
lethargy.  Charles  XI.  alfo,  king  of  Sweden,  died  by  the  effects  of 
fuch  a poifon.  Having  ruined  leveral  noble  families  by  feizing  on 
their  property,  and  having  after  that  made  a journey  to  Toineo,  be 
fell  into  a conlumptive  diforder,  which  no  medicine  could  cure. 
One  day  he  alked  bis  phyfician,  in  a very  earned  manner,  what  was 
flic  caule  of  his  illnels  ? I lie  phylician  replied,  “ Your  majefty  has 
been  loaded  with  too  many  maledictions.”  “Yes,”  returned  the 
king,  “ 1 wifh  to  God  that  the  reduction  ot  the  nobility’s  eftates 
had  not  taken  place,  and  that  I had  never  undertaken  a journey  to 
Torneo!”  After  his  death  his  inteftines  were  found  to  be  lull  of 
fmall  ulcers. 

I he  oftener  poiloning  in  this  manner  happens,  the  more  it  is  to 
be  wilhed  that  preventatives  and  antidotes  were  found-out,  and  that 
the  fymptoms  were  afeertained  ; but  this  is  hardly  pullible  as  long  as 
it  is  not  known  of  what  the  poifon  properly  confifts.  Governments, 
however,  have  wifely  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  receipts,  by  fup- 
prefting  the  criminal  procedures.  Pope  Alexander  VII.  caufed 
them  to  be  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  ; in  France,  it  is  laid, 
they  were  burned  together  with  the  criminals  ; in  Naples  only,  the 
fame  precaution  was  not  taken.  We  do  not  know  that  obfervations 
on  the  bodies  of  perfons  deftroyed  by  flow  poifon  have  been  ever 
publiftied  , for  what  Piraval  fays  on  that  fubjedt  is  not  fufficient.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  powders  and  pills,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of*poi- 
fon  appears  to  be  a clear  inftpid  water,  and  that  prepared  by  Totiania 
never  once  betrayed  it f el f by  any  particular  effects  on  the  bodv. 
The  fale  of  aqua  lortis  was  a longtime  forbidden  at  Rome,  becaule 
it  w^as  conlidered  as  the  principal  ingredient;  but  that  is  very  im- 
probable. At  Paris  it  was  once  believed  that  fucceilion- powder 
confided  ot  diamond-duft  pounded  exceedingly  fine.  Without  alien  r- 
ing  to  this  idea,  one  may  contradict  Voltaire,  w ho  conceives  that 
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diamond-duft  is  not  more  prejudicial  than  powder  of  coral.  It  may 
be  rather  compared  to  that  fine  fund  which  is  rubbed  off  from  ouj 
niill-lfones,  and  which  we  fiiould  confider  and  guard  againll,  as  a 
fecret  poilon,  were  we  not  highly  negligent  and  carelefs  of  our 
health  in  the  life  of  food.  In  the  cafket  of  Saintc  Croix  w ere  found 
fubiimate,  opium,  rcgultis  of  antimony,  vitriol  ; and  a large  quan- 
tity ot  poifon  teady  prepared,  the  principal  ingredients  of  which 
the  phyficians  were  not  able  to  diftinguilh.  Many  have  affirmed; 
that  iugar  ot  lead  was  the  chief  ingredient  ; but  the  confequences  ot 
the  poifon  did  not  feem  to  indicate  the  life  of  that  metal.  For  iome 
years  paff  a harmlefs  plant,  which  is  only  fomewhat  bitter  and 
aflringent,  the  cymbalana,  that  grows  on  old  walls,  has  been  loaded 
with  the  opprobrium  of  producing  this  flow  poifon,  while  at  the 
fame  time  it  has  been  celebrated  by  others  on  account  of  its  medici- 
nal properties  ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  powerful  enough  to  do  either 
mifchief  or  good;  and,  it  is  probable  that  it  lias  been  added  to  poi- 
fons  either  through  ignorance,  or  to  conceal  other  ingredients  ; for 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who  was  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  the 
time  when  Toftania  was  arreffed,  told  his  phyfician  Garelli,  who 
communicated  the  fame  in  a letter  to  the  celebrated  Hoffman,  in 
1718  or  1719,  that  the  poifon  of  that  Italian  Circe  was  compofed  of- 
an  arfenical  calx,  diffblved  in  aqua  cymbalaria:,  and  which  1 fuppofe 
was  rendered  ffronger  and  more  difficult  to  be  detedfed  by  a fait 
that  may  be  readily  gueffed.  It  is  dreadful  to  think,  that  this  fecret 
poifon  is  adminiflered  as  a febrifuge  by  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
phyficians,  quacks,  and  old  women.  It  drives  off  obliinate  fevers, 
it  is  true  ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  haffens  death:  it  is,  there- 
fore a cure,  which  is  far  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  againft  which 
governments  and  phyficians  cannot  exclaim  too  feverely.  Let  us 
here  be  permitted  to  recommend  to  t lie  latter  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Mohfen  on  this  fubjedt,  and  to  c he  mi  (is  the  means  Mr.  Bell  em- 
ployed to  analyfe  thefe  fiygian  drops.  It  was  remarked,  at  Rome, 
by  accident,  that  lemon  juice  and  the  acid  of  lemons  are,  in  Tome 
meafure,  counter  poifons  ; and  a phyfician  named  Paul  Brancha- 
letti,  refpediing  whom  we  can  find  no  information,  wrote  a book  ex- 
prefsly  on  this  antidote  to  thefe  drops,  according  to  the  account  of 
Keyfler,  who  however  adds,  “ Every  thing  hitherto  found  out, 
fuppofes  that  one  has  taken  the  drops  only  for  a fhort  time,  or  that 
one  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  upon  one’s  guard  when  fufpicious 
circumffances  bccurred,  and  to  difcover  the  threatened  danger.” 

It  feems  to  be  a.  ihoft  certain  that  the  poifons  prepared  by  Toftania 
and  Brinvillier  were  arfenical  mixtures,  or,  as  Dr.  Hahneman  rightly 
conjectures,  arfenical  neutral  (alts.  Lofs  of  appetite,  faintnefs, 
gnawing  pains  in  the  flomach,  lofs  of  (trength  without  any  vifible 
caufe,  a continual  indifpofition,  followed  by  a wading  of  the  lungs, 
a flow  fever,  &c.  are  all  fymptotns  which  feem  to  announce  that 
dangerous  femi-metal.  The  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  compofed 
of  opium  and  cantharides  has,  in  latter  times,  received  lo  many 
confirmations,  that  one  is  altnod  induced  to  believe  that  there  are 
more  kinds  than  one  of  this  flygian  water.  The  information  given 
by  the  Abbe  Gagliani  feems  to  carry  too  much  weight  with  it  to  be 
denied  : — On  the  20th  of  December,  1765,  died  the  dauphin,  father 
of  the  prefent  king,  and  in  1767  died  the  dauphin.  It  was  a public 
report  that  they  were  both  difpatched  by  fecret  poifon  : and  the 
Vol.  V.  No.  66.  C gradual 
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trac’ual  decline  of  their  health,  the  other  circumftanees  which  ac- 
companied their  illnefs,  and  the  cabals  which  then  exided  at  court, 
make  this  at  leal)  not  improbable.  Many  private  anecdotes  refper- 
tini*  thele  events  may  be  found  in  a book  entitled  L’ Efpton  drvalije , 
Lond.  1782.  In  page  61  it  is  {aid,  that,  on  account  of  the  (ulpicions 
then  entertained,  it  was  wilhed  that  information  might  be  procured 
re( pefting  (ecret  poifon,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  it  ; and,  that 
the  Abbe  Gagliani,  well  known  as  a writer,  has  given  the  toilow- 
jng  ; — “ It  is  certain  that  in  Europe  the  preparation  of  tltefe  drugs 
renders  them  pernicious  and  mortal.  For  example,  at  Naples  the 
mixture  of  opiam  and  cantharides,  in  known  doles,  is  a flow  potion, 
the  furefl  of  all,  and  the  more  infallible  as  one  cannot  mittruft  it. 
At  firfl  it  is  given  in  f mall  dofes  that  its  effeds  may  be  inlenltb  e. 
In  Italy  we  call  it  aqua  di  Tufania,  Tutania  water.  No  one  can 
avoid  its  attacks,  becaufe  the  liquor  obtained  from  that  eompofltion 
is  as  limpid  as  rock  water,  and  without  talfe.  Its  effeds  are  flow 
and  almoft  imperceptible:  a few  drops  of  it  only  are  poured  into 
tea,  chocolate,  or  loop,  & c.  There  is  not  *a  lady  gt  Naples  who  has 
not  feme  of  it  lying  ca'elel'sly  on  her  toilette  with  her  fmelling-bot- 
tles.  bhe  alone  knows  the  phial,  and  can  diflinguifli  it.  Even  the 
waiting  woman,  who  is  her  confidante,  is  not  in  the  fecret,  and 
takes  this  phial  for  diddled  water,  or  water  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion, which  is  the  pored,  and  which  is  tiled  to  moderate  perfumes 
when  they  are  too  ilrong. 

“ The  effeds  of  this  poifon  are  very  fimple.  A general  indifpo- 
fition  is  at  firlt  felt  in  the  whole  frame.  The  phylician  examines 
you,  and  perceiving  no  fyntptoms  of  difeafe,  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, no  obllrudions,  no  colledion  of  humours,  no  inflammations, 
orders  detergents,  regimen,  and  evacuation.  The  dole  of  poifon  is 
then  doubled,  and  the  fame  indifpofition  continues  without  being 
mote  charaderifed. — The  phyfician,  who  can  fee  in  this  nothing 
extraordinary,  aferibes  the  date  of  the  patient  to  vifeous  and  pec- 
cant humours,  which  have  not  been  diffidently  carried  off  by  the 
fird  evacuation.  He  orders  a fecund — a third  dole — a third  evacua- 
tion— a fourth  dofe.  The  phyfician  then  fees  that  the  difeafe  lias 
e leaped  him,  that  he  has  tnilfaken  it,  and  that  the  caufe  of  it  can- 
not be  difeovered  but  by  changing  the  regimen.  He  orders  the 
waters,  &c.  In  a word,  the  noble  parts  lofe  their  tone,  become 
relaxed  and  affeded,  and  the  lungs  particularly,  as  the  mod  delicate 
of  all,  and  one  of  tliofe  molt  emploxed  in  the  fundions  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy.  The  fird  illnefs  then  carries  you  off;  becaufe  the 
critical  accumulation  fettles  always  on  the  weak  part,  and  confe- 
quently  on  the  lobes  of  the  lungs;  the  pus  there  fixes  itfelf,  and  the 
difeafe  becomes  incurable.  Hy  this  method  they  follow  one  as  long 
as  they  clioofe  fpr  months,  and  for  years.  Robttll  ronditutions  relid 
a long  time.  In  (hort,  it  is  nor  the  liquor  alone  that  kills,  it  is 
rather  the  different  remedies,  which  alter  and  then  dedroy  the  tem- 
perament, exliaud  the  drength,  extenuate  and  render  one  incapable 
ot  fupportiug  the  fird  indilpolition  that  comes.” 

BUONAPARTE’S  FXPEDlT-tON.  Continued  from  vol.  iv.  p.  293. 

BUON APARTF,  is  not  dead,  as  reported.  The  following  are 
the  circuntdances  of  the  infurredion  111  which  he  was  fuppofed 
to  have  periflied.  . 
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Buonaparte  wifhed  to  impofe  a tax  of  ten  piartres  on  every  houle 
in  Cairo,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  weai  the  national  cockade, 
and  to  ornament  the  doors  of  their  houfes  with  it.  He  had  forthefe 
puFpofes  convened  a council,  and  had  .tent  thither  one  of  his  princi- 
pal generals  w it h a fiiite  of  Sixty  perfons.  While  this  general  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  people  6f  the  propriety  of  theie  uiealures, 
a common  man,  a native  of  Barbarv,  (hot  him  with  a pifrol,  and  all 
his  retinue  were  maflacred.  Tlie  populace  then  mad’acred  all  the 
French  in  the  houfes  and  flreets,  and  let  fire  to  t lie  buildings  in 
which  they  took  refuge  and  defended  themfelves.  About  five  hun- 
dred Frenchmen,  who  were  alfembled  at  Azab- Kerbelfo,  were  at- 
tacked and  cut  to  pieces. 

At  the  fame  time,  Aga  Murtapha,  Kinjaof  Abubekir,  the  ci-de- 
vant Pacha  of  Cairo,  collected  all  the  Turks,  and  put  himfelf  at  their 
head,  with  all  the  lheiks  and  the  hulems.  The  caffle  was  forced, 
two  other  generals  under  Buonaparte  "ere  killed  in  the  engagement, 
the  garrifon  was  put  to  the  fword,  and  ail  the  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition fell  into  rite  hands  of  the  Turks.  Bponaparte,  who  had  re- 
tired to  Boulack,  attempted  by  his  ufual  artifices  to  repair  this 
dtfalfer.  He  propofed  conciliatory  terms,  and  fubferibed  to  the  of- 
fences which  had  been  committed  ; but  the  only  anfwer  made  to  this 
conduct  by  the  Murtulmen  was  a difeharge  of  artil lerv  from  the  cattle. 

The  following  difpatch  relative  to  the  infurreCtion  is  copied  from 
the  RedaCteur. 

“ Towards  the  middle  of  Vendemiaire  (beginning  of  October) 
nteafuresof  fecuritv  induced  the  general  in  chief  to  arm  the  Euro- 

__  O 

peans  formerly  eftablifhed  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  all  the  French  who 
compofed  the  military  adminirtrations,  and  others  who  followed  the 
army. — Informed  that  a (edition  "as  fecretly  planned,  the  general 
tried  to  prevent  its  evil  dlfedls,  but  his  endeavours  were  unfuccefsful. 

On  the  30th  of  Vendemiaire  (Oct.  zt),  General  Dupuy,  com- 
mandant of  the  garrifon  of  Ckiro,  being  informed  that  a mob  was 
forming  at  the  grand  mofque,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  went  at  the 
head  of  the  12th  dragoons  to  difperfe  it.  The  Turks  in  the  city 
faid,  that  the  difeontent  occafioned  by  the  imports  was  the  foie  canfe 
of  the  tumult.  General  Dupuy  arrived  at  the  grand  mofque,  and 
' tried  to  difperfe  the  mob,  which  increafed  every  moment  ; but  lie 
found  them  refractory,  and  toon  experienced  their  rage.  He  en- 
deavoured to  repel  them  by  force,  but  he  and  his  efcort  were  af- 
failed  by  a great  multitude,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  two 
places.  Some  dragoons  alfo  fell,  and  the  others  conducted  the  ge- 
neral to  his  quarters,  where  If5  died  fome  hours  alter. 

This  was  the  fignal  of  the  infurfedlion,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Turks  proceeded  in  crowds  to  the  grand  mofque,  where  they  for- 
tified themfelves,  armed  with  lances,  (harp-pointed  flakes,  and  fome 
fire-arms.  Their  plot  was  well  laid.  They  did  not  confine  them- 
felves to  aflcmblmg  in  a great  number  at  the  gtand  mofque;  but 
each  private  mofque  formed  a fortrels  for  them,  from  which  they 
directed  their  attack  or  defence. 

The  generate  was  loon  beaten,  and  the  troops  afiTenibled.  The 
news  of  the  death  of  Dupuy  excited  in  the  (oldiers.an  eager  defire 
of  vengence.  The  general  in  chief  ordered  a battalion  to  march 
towards  the  grand  mofque,  where  the  Turks  were  affeinbled  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand.  1 hey  were  lummoned  to  (ur- 
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render,  which  they  abfolutcly  refufed.  The  citadel  then  fired  upon 
the  town,  and  chiefly  upon  this  mofque,  into  which  fome  bombs 
were  thrown.  Several  battalions  were  difperfed  through  the  city, 
and  directed  again  ft  the  other  mofques,  where  mobs  were  collected  ; 
they  were  attacked  at  the  fame  time,  and  all  equally  repulfed.  Ob- 
liged  to  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  mofques,  they  faw,  but  it  was 
too  late,  their  imprudence  : the  French  forcqd  the  gates,  and  made 
a terrible  carnage  among  them.  But,  though  defeated,  they  were 
not  beaten,  the  number  of  the  dead  was  replaced  by  frefh  infur- 
gents.  This  day  was  bloody,  but  the  following  was  more  fo. 
Every  one  found  armed  with  a cudgel  or  a flake  was  put  to  death. 
The  Turks,  on  their  part,  had  already  airaflinated  feveral  French- 
men who  were  found  alone  in  the  flreets.  The  hopes  of  pillage 
animated  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  houfes  inhabited  by 
the  French.  General  Cafferelli’s  houfe  was  entirely  plundered,  and 
his  guard  and  agents  murdered. 

On  the  2d  of  Brumaire  (OCl.  33)  there  were  ftill  fome  traces  of 
the  tranfaClions  of  the  preceding  day  : but  towards  the  evening  all 
was  calm,  and  tranquillity  began  to  be  reflored.  The  lofs  of  the 
infurgents  is  calculated  at  five  or  fix  thoufand,  and  that  of  the  French 
at  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  feveral  wounded,  chiefly  by 
large  Hones  which  the  inhabitants  threw  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes. 

In  this  affair  the  Greeks,  who  refidc  at  Cairo,  gave  t he  greateft 
proofs  of  their  courage  and  attachment  to  the  French  : one  of  them, 

. named  Barthelemy,  particularly  diflingui  (bed  himfelf,  and  has  received 
marks  of  favour  from  the  general  in  chief.  They  did  not  confine 
themfelves  to  defending  our  catife  ; but,  pointed  out  thofe  who  had 
(3 ken  up  arms,  and  efcaped  by  flight.  They  made  a great  number 
of  prifoners;  and  none  who  were  found  to  be  criminal  efcaped  death. 

Some  groups  of  the  infurgents  fled  armed  from  the  town,  hoping 
to  eft-ape  by  a fpeedy  flight  ; but  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  are 
equally  the  enemies  of  all  who  are  foreign  to  their  tribe,  pillaged 
them,  and  General  Danourt  purfued  them  clofely  with  the  cavalry. 

There  are  juft  grounds  to  prefume  that  the  chiefs  of  the  religion 
v-ere  in  concert  with  the  mamelucks,  the  inlfigators  of  this  revolt: 
of  this  there  are  fome  unequivocal  proofs.  In  confequence  of  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  made,  feveral  mamelucks  have  been  found 
concealed  in  the  houfes  ot  1 inks  ; others  were  dreffed  as  women. 
All  who  were  difeovered  in  confequence  of  the  unired  vigilance  of 
the  I1  rench  and  Greeks  have  been  punifhed,  in  virtue  of  an  arrete  of 
the  com'mander  in  chief  anterior  to  that  time.” 

Here  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that,  through  the  whole  of  the  above 
dilpatcii,  the  name  of  Buonaparte  is  not  mentioned  : it  is  always 
**  general  in  chief.” 

Murat  Bey  exprelfes  himfelf  nearly  in  the  following  terms  with 
refpeCl  to  the  action  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Gen.  Deflaix  : 

1 was  entrenched  near  the  bridge  of  Pharon,  fome  leagues  from 
k airo,  and  my  project  was  to  flraiten  the  French  more  and  more, 
and  to  intercept  their  provifions.  But  being  informed  by  my  fcouts 
tnat  12,000  infideis  had  embarked,  and  drew  near  with  four  veffels 
laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  I advanced  to  meet  them  with  my 
cavalry  by  reafeending  the  Nile.  I fell  in  with,  the  enemy  and  fought 
tnfm  during  the  whole  day  ; the  next  day  we  renewed  the  fight,  and 
continued  it  for  fix  fuccelitve  days.  The  infidels  at  length  fucceeded 
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m landing  with  their  artillery,  and  formed  three  entrenched  camps. 
Our  cavalry,  confiding  in  the  alliftance  of  the  prophet,  attacked 
them  again,  and  one  thoufand  of  them  were  made  to  bite  the  duft. 

I proceeded  afterwards  to  the  defiles  of  Tajun  Raft,  with  a view  of 
collecting  nty  infantry,  and  getting  the  wounded  taken  care  of.  The 
infidels  .Ire  very  much  weakened  and  difperfed.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  mult,  with  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  be  Ihortly  an- 
pihilated.” 

The  advices  from  India  by  the  laft  ftiips  ftate,  that  Tippoo  Saib 
was  placing  liimfelf  in  a warlike  attitude,  under  the  expectation  no 
doubt  that  Buonaparte’s  army  would  have  made  fome  farther  pro- 
grefs  than  it  has  been  able  to  do.  There  can  be  no  queftion  that  a 
combination  exifts  between  the  two  powers;  but,  as  no  apprehenfions 
of  danger  are  now  entertained  from  the  army  of  Egypt,  it  is  pr<?v- 
bable  that  Tippoo’s  preparations  will  ceafe,  as  foon  as  he  learns  the 
difficulties  which  the  French  have  to  encounter  for  their  own  pre- 
lervation.  The  Englifh  government  has,  however,  taken  every 
prudent  precaution  to  augment  its  military  force  in  India  ; and  ac- 
cordingly a detachment  of  two  thoufand  men  from  the  Cape  em- 
barked in  the  beginning  of  November  for  the  different  prefidencies, 
under  convoy  of  the  Sceptre  and  Raifonable  men  of  war. 

Commodore  Blanket,  w ith  his  fquadron,  paired  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  early  in  November,  but  without  touching  at  it.  His  deftina- 
nation  is  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  illand  of  Socotora,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  the  commodore  failed, 
there  were  greater  apprehenfions  than  are  now  entertained  refpedting 
the  fuccefs  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt. 

We  have  now  before  us  t fie  fecond  parr  of  the  valuable  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  “Army  of  the  Eaft,”  intercepted,  like  the  firft, 
by  the  joint  vigilance  of  the  Turkifn  and  Englifh  governments. 

The  uncontroulable  dominion  which  we  poffefs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  annihilation  of  the  French  flag  in  that  fea,  have 
rendered  what  was  before  a matter  of  extrepie  difficulty,  almoft  an 
impofftbility.  All  the  intercepted  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of 
tire  want  of  intelligence  : none  is  received,  and  none  is  fent,  ufilels 
to  be  taken  before  their  eyes  by  our  cruizers.  Nay,  fo  completely 
are  the  French  in  Egypt  fecluded  from  the  world,  that  even  in  the 
laft  leiters  we  find  them  altogether  ignorant  of  the  three  events  which 
moft  concern  them,  the  hoftility  of  the  Turks,  the  revolt  of  the 
Maltefe,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Italy  ! 

Buonaparte  himfelf  (“  the  undifturbed  poffeffor  of  Egypt,”  as  he 
is  ftyled)  is  fo  fenlible  of  the  innumerable  obftacles  which  oppofe  his 
communicating  with  France,  that  he  has  long  fince  cetifed  to  attempt 
it  in  the  ufual  way.  From  the  period  of  his  defeat  by  Ibrahim  Bey, 
he  has  ceafed  writing  altogether,  and  has  had  recourfe  to  tiie  prefs. 
His  official  papers  ot  every  kind  are  printed  in  great  numbers,  and 
trufted  to  itinerant  Syrians,  Jews,  &c.  who  frequent  the  Egyptian 
marts,  and  who  are  paid  for  conveying  them  fecretly  to  Scariderooo, 
Bertu,  or  St.  John  d’Acre,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  neutral  veffcl 
there  that  will  undertake  to  forward  them  to  France.  Several  copies 
of  the  general’s  laft  di (patches,  were  difeovered  plaited  into  the 
clothes  of  a Jew  at  Acre.  Others  have  found  their  way  to  Con- 
ftaotinople,  and  from  thence  to  France.  Can  there  be  a ftronger 

proof 
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proof  of  the  dreadful  fituation  to  which  Buonaparte  is  reduced, 
than  this  expedient — favouring  fo  ftrongly  of  defpair  f 

We  (hall  endeavour  .to  give  lonie  extracts  from  this  interefting 
work,  as  occanon  may  offer. 

It  does  not  appear,  that,  fince  Buonaparte  affembled  a divan  at 
Cairo  in  the  month  of  October  lad,  there  is  any  certain  knowledge 
ot  the  tranfactions  ot  the  french  army.  A general  in furrection 
feeins  to  have  followed  that  meeting  ; hut  its  inpuediate  caufes  and 
confequences  are  yet  to  be  developed.  Not  a (ingle  official  letter 
has  reached  Europe  fince  it  took  place,  and  the  lew  private  ones 
which  have  come  to  hand  are  more  calculated  to  provoke  than  to 
fatisty  the  public  curiofity.  It  only  appears  that  hundreds,  perhaps 
thoufands,  felt  on  each  fide  ; but  whether  the  French  ultimately 
ptevailed,  and  liave  to  look  to  a fecond  infurredtion  for  their  final 
extermination,  or  whether  they  were  cut  off  in  that  of  which  we 
fpeak,  is  a matter  of  which  this  part  of  the  world  remains  at  pre- 
sent in  perfect  ignorance.  It  is  ptobable  that  the  army  of  the  ealt 
is  by  this  time  a (hadow  of  a (hade;  and  that,  among  the  few  which 
may  yet  reach  France  after  the  re-capture  of  Alexandria  (an  event 
that  muff  fpeedily  take  place),  not  one  will  be  found  who  (hared  in 
the  “ immortal  battle  pf  the  Pyramids,”  or  tile  “ triumphant  ex- 
pedition to  the  confines  of  Syria  !” 

It  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  (uch  packets  as  were  on- 
board the  Genereux,  and  which  might  reach  Paris  by  the  way  of 
Ancona,  the  diieytory  have  not  received  a fingle  original  difpatch, 
nor  the  people  of  France  a fingle  original  letter,  from  t he  army  of 
the  ea(t,  fince  the  capture  of  Malta.  The  firft  difpatches  of  Buona- 
parte and  Berliner  were  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  lent  to  Cimlhmri- 
nople.  I here  the  Porte  permitted  them  to  be  copied  by  the  dif- 
ferent amballadors  ; and  thole  who  are  acquainted  with  the  politics, 
of  one  ot  the  northern  courts,  who  know  that  the  French  have  an 
active  agent  in  every  one  of  its  miniflers,  will  not  be  long  at  a lofs 
for  the  maimer  in  which  they  reached  the  directory.  Private  letters 
(that  is  to  fay,  copies  of  them)  have  found  ttieir  way  to  France 
through  the  lame  channel  \ for  mo  ft  of  the  originals  are  in  this 
country. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  the  Paris 
papeis  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  vail  treafures  found  in  that 
country.  We  had  then  only  the  general’s  public  declarations  to 
guide  our  opinion  ; we  (hall  now  fee  that  his  public  and  private  pro- 
tefhons  differ  very  materially. 

General  Buonaparte  to  Citizen  JoJeph  Buonaparte , Deputy  to  the  Council  of 
five  Hundred,  at  Paris,  dated  Cairo,  (7  Thernidor ,)  July  iStA. 

\ou  will  fee  in  the  public  papers  the  relation  of  the  battles,  and 
0 , 1 1C  c“ncll,eft  Egypt,  which  has  been  fufficiently  difputed  to 
add  another  kaf  to  the  military  glorv  of  this  army.  Egypt  is  the 
richeft  country -in  the  world,  in  wheat,  rice,  pulie,  and  cattle. 
Bat  banlm  is  at  its  height.  There  is  no  money  in  the  country  ; no, 
not  even  to  pay  the  troops.  I think  of  being  in  France  in  two 
months.  [It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  fentence  was  writ- 
ten  the _very  day  after  Buonaparte  had  declared  in  his  official  letters, 

■ ° ^ on  the  bodies  of  the  2000  mamelucs,  wild  fell 

m e battle  erf  the  pyramids,”  his  foldiers  had  found  20,000,000 

livres 
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livres  in  Ipecie.  But  this  is  not  all, — it  appears  from  the  next  line 
that  Egypt  was  expected  to  furnifh  money  for  the  troops.  This  is  a 
curious  circumltance,  and  affords  matter  for  deep  reflection. 
Buonaparte  letr  f ranee,  perhaps,  without  a fingle  day’s  pay  for  his 
army.  I lie  plunder  ot  Malta,  except  a few  ingots  which  were  dif- 
tributed  among!!  the  merchants  ot  Alexandria,  with  a view  of  being 
fpeedilv  reclaimed,  was  on  board  the  I’Orient,  and  with  the  expefled 
trealures  ot  Cairo,  and  the  grand  caravan,  was,  undoubtedly  def- 
ined to  I well  the  private  fortunes  of  the  general  and  his  confidants  ; 
while  the  troops  were  to  be  left  as  in  Swabia,  and  Franconia,  and 
Brabant,  and  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  Swiffertand,  to  fupport  them- 
felves  bv  wrefling  from  the  inhabitants,  who  are  thus,  in  mockery, 
“ free,  and  profperous,  and  happy,”  the  milerable  reliques 

of  the  rapacity  of  the  officers,  and  the  agents  of  government.] 
Take  vour  meafures  fo  that  I may  have  a country  feat  at  my  ar- 
rival, either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or  in  Burgundy:  I 
reckon  on  palling  the  winter  there. 


The  following  are  fome  ot  the  moft  interefting  articles  of  intelli 
gence  which  have  been  received  fince  our  lafl  report  on  this  fubjett, 

Constantinople,  March  3.  The  government  received  fome 
days  ago  direct  information  from  the  Pacha  of  Acri,  that  General 
Buonaparte,  in  perfon,  having  pafTed  the  Ifllimus  of  Suez,  had  ad- 
vanced as  tar  as  Gaza,  a (mall  town  fituated  on  fhe  fea-fhore,  fix 
days  march  from  Cairo,  and  had  taken  poirelfion  of  it  without  any 
refiftance.  It  is  alio  (aid,  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  has'  proceeded  to 
bombard  the  town  of  Gaza,  and  to  fupport  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  S\  r ia . — A di  vi  fion  of  the  R 11  fit  an  and  Tu  rki  Ih  t roops  which 
had  been  delfined  againfl  Pafwan  Oglou,  had  proceeded  to  join  the 
Pacha  of  Acre,  who  affures  the  Porte,  that  Buonaparte,  notwith- 
ffanding  the  (trong  fortifications  which  he  has  conftructed  for  his  de- 
fence, would  fhortly  be  in  his  power. 

March  9.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1,500  boflangis  were  em- 
barked on-board  of  two  Turkilh  frigates  and  feveral  tranlports, 
deftined  to  join  the  divifion  of  Egypt.  Thefe  troops  form  part  of  4 
body  of  infantry  trame-d  to  the  practice  of  European  tadtics.  Buo- 
naparte, whom  Ghezzar  Pacha  was  preparing  to  attack  with  a nu- 
merous army  in  Egypt,  lias  anticipated  the  attack  by  fending  a part 
of  his  troops,  under  General  Kleber,  into  Syria,  who  has  taken  the 
town  of  Gaza.  The  news  has  been  fent  to  the  Porte  by  Ghezzar 
himfelf,  w ho  was  (lilt  at  Acre,  the  (eat  of  his  government.  The 
Englifh  began  to  bombard  Alexandria  on  the  3d  of  February,  and, 
though  the  fire  was  terrible,  it  di4  not  fucceed  in  making  the 
French  evacuate  the  place. 

March  18.  Ghezar  Pacha,  having  received  information  of  the 
capture  of  Gaza  bv  the  French,  ordered  his  army  to  move  in  a di- 
rection by  which  the  French  have  been  turned,  and  their  communi- 
cation with  Cairo  cut  oft.  Murad  Bey  is  (trongly  intrenched  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  waits  the  arrival  of  Ghezar  Pacha.  Two  veffeis 
more  have  failed  from  this  port  laden  with  military  (tores  for  the 
Englifh  fquadron  before  Alexandria,  which  continues  to  bombard 
that  town. 

April  3.  Two  couriers  difpatclied  by  Ghezar  Pacha  from  Acri, 
have  brought  very  difagreeable  intelligence  of  the  army  defiined  to 
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oppofe  Buonaparte.  The  French  have  not  only  taken  Gaza,  in 
ci-devant  Judea,  but  alfo  Giatta,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
joppa,  which  is  only  nine  leagues  from  Jerufalem,  and  j6o  Italian 
miles  from  St.  John  of  Acre.  They  are  indebted  for  their  advan- 
tages to  their  alliance  with  the  natives  of  Mount  Libation,  who  have 
been  at  all  times  enemies  of  theTutks.  Ghezar  alfo  dates,  that  he 
is  thus  placed  between  two  dangerous  enemies,  w liotu  he  cannot 
keep  off,  and  that  he  even  apprehends  they  will  attack,  him  in  the 
feat  of  government.  He  had  lent  a body  of  30,000  men  againft  the 
French,  but  they  were  completely  routed,  and  he  has  only  been 
joined  by  1000  European  troops,  although  10,000  were  to  have  been 
fent  to  his  affidance.  He  renews  his  demand  for  immediate  rein- 
forcements, as  he  fears  his  cadlemay  be  befieged.  It  is  apprehended 
at  Condantinople,  that  Jerufalem,  Damas,  and  all  Syria,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

April  16.  We  have  at  length  received  official  news  from  Egypt, 
which  (late,  that  the  French,  under  the  order  of  Buonaparte,  having 
gained  a battle,  were  about  to  advance  to  Acre,  in  order  to  make 
thcmfelves  mailers  of  Paleftine,  when  Ghezar  Pacha,  rendered  fu- 
rious by  the  lofs  of  the  firft  battle,  infpired  his  troops  with  fuch 
courage  and  confidence,  as  to  make  them  renew  the  engagement  with 
intrepidity.  The  iffue  of  it  proved  unfortunate  to  the  French,  who 
were  forced  to  fall  back  on  Egypt,  after  leaving  feveral  thoufand 
men  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ghezar  Pacha  eflimates  the  total  lufs  of 
the  enemy  at  more  than  6.000  tnen,  and  has  allured  the  Grand  Signior 
that  he  will  not  (heath  his  fword  until  he  (hall  have  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  laft  Frenchman  in  r hat  part  of  the  Turkifh  territory. 

Buonaparte  has  alfo  experienced  another  check  in  Egypt.  After 
having  collected  feventeen  veffels,  and  put  on-board  of  them  artillery 
and  warlike  (lores,  to  be  conveyed  by  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  the  coad  of  Paledine,  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  the  Engliffi, 
five  veffels  funk,  feven  captured,  and  the  others  were  chaced  to  the 
iflands  of  the  Ajchpelago. 

We  farther  learn,  that  Captains  Smithand  Trow  bridge  have  made 
a defeenr  upon  the  coafl  of  Egypt  with  Ruffian  and  Turkiffi  troops, 
and  have  intercepted  Buonaparte’s  communication  with  Syria, 
Alexandria,  and  Cairo.  It  is  reported  that  the  French  directory, 
ddirous  to  give  the  command  of  its  troops  once  more  to  Buonaparte, 
is  trying  every-poffible  ifieans  to  facilitate  his  return  to  France. 

Paris,  April  7.  Citizen  Guery,  captain  of  the  22d  chaffeurs, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Ruffian  (quadron  on  his  pad'age  from 
Egypt,  has  brought  the  mod  fatisfa&ory  intelligence  to  government 
refpefling  our  army.  It  has  been  re-inforced  by  80,000  recruits, 
principally  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  forts  and  entrenchments  are  formed 
in  the  chief  points  on  the  frontiers  and  coad.  Citizen  Guery  has 
alfo  communicated  to  us  the  following  letter  : 

Lanus,  General  of  Brigade , to  Citizen  Guery,  Commander  of  the  Garni  on 
of  Alenoufe,  in  Egypt,  dated  Mil  Kamar,  Match  1. 

We  defeated  the  Arabs  the  day  before  yederday,  and  took  all  their 
cattle  and  baggage.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  killed.  I expert  to  be  at  Menoufe  in  thr^e  or  four  days. 

Lanus. 

r Buena* 
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Buonaparte , Member  of  the  National  Injlitute,  and  General  j'n  Chief  'to  the 

Executive  Dire&pry. 

Citizens  Directors,  We  have  learned  by  the  way  of  Suez,' 
that  fix  French  frigates,  which  were  cruizing  at  1 he  month  of  the 
Red  Sea,  hud  taken  Englilh  prizes  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  in  value.  1 he  Ramadan,  which  commenced  yefter- 
day,  has  been  celebrated  upon  my  part  with  the  greateft  pomp.  I 
have  difeharged  the  lame  functions  w Inch  the  pacha  formerly  had  to- 
perform.  General  Delfaix  is  more  than  eighty  myriameters  from 
Cairo,  and  very  near  the  Caturadts.  lie  is  fearching  for  the  ruins 
of  Thebes.  I am  every  moment  in  expectation  of  official  details  of' 
a battle  which  he  has  had  with  the  mamelukes,  and  in  which, Murat 
Bey  Itas  been  killed;  and  five  or  fix  beys  have  been  taken  prisoners. 
Adjutant-general  Boyer  has  difeovered  in  thedefert,  in  the  vicinity-1 
of  Faium,  ruins  never  before  feen  by  any  European.  Gen.  Andreofi 
and  Citizen  Berthollet  are  on  their  return  from  an  excurfion  to  the 
Lakes. of  Natron  and  the  Convents  of  the  Copts.  They  have  made 
feveral  extremely  interefting,  difcoveries  ; and  among  others  fame  ex- 
cellent natron,  (native  alkali,)  which  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  pre- 
vented them  from  before  obferving.  This  branch  of  the  commerce 
of  Egypt  will  thence  become  dill  more  important.  Buonaparte. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Buonaparte’s  curious  Proclamation  to 
the  Egyptians,  dated  Cairo,  Feb.  20,  1799. — Wicked  men  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  leading  part  of  you  aftruy  ; and  they  have  periihed.  God 
has  directed  me  to  be  merciful  to  the  people.  I have  been  irritated 
againft  you  on  account  of  your  infurreCtion  ; I have  deprived  you 
for  two  months  of  your  divan,  but  I reftore  it  to  you  this  day  : your 
good  conduCt  has  effaced  the  ftains  of  your  rebellion.  Scheriffs, 
ulemas,  preachers  at  the  mofques,  make  it  known  to  the  people, 
that  thofe  who  may  declare  themfelves  my  enemies  fliall  have  no  re- 
fuge either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  ! Can  there  exift  any  man 
fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  that  defiiny  direCts  all  my  operations  ? Can  :my 
onebe  fo  incredulous  as  to  make  it  a qtieftion  of  doubt  that  every 
thingin  this  vaft  univerfe  is  (ubmiftive  to  the  empire  of  Fate? 

Inform  the  people,  that  fince  the  creation  of  t lie  world  it  has  been 
written,  that,  after  having  deltroyed  the  enemies  of  Iffimaelifm,  and 
laid  their  crolfes  profirate,  I ffiould  come  from  the  extremity  of  the 
wetf  to  ffilfil  the  talk  which  has  been  impoled  upon  me.  Shew  to 
the  people’s  conviction,  that  in  the  holy  book  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  more  than  twenty  paffagesof  it,  w hat  happens  has  been  forefeen, 
ancFwhat  will  happen  has  been  equally  unfolded.  Let  thofe,  then, 
tfho  are  prevented  only  by  the*  fear  of  our  arms  from  curling  us, 
change  their  fentimCnts;  for,  in  addreffing  prayers  to  Heaven  againft 
us,  they  folicit  their  own  condemnation.  Let  the  true  believers 
pray  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms.  1 might  demand  of  pach  of  you 
the  caufes  of  the  fecret  fentiments  of  your  hearts  ; for  1 know  all, 
even  what  you  have  not  revealed  to  any  one.  But  the  day  will  come, 
in  which  all  tile  world  (hall  clearly  fee,  that  I am  conducted  by  a 
fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  that  every  human  effort  cannot  pre- 
vail agarnft  me.  Happy  thofe  w ho  fliall  fincerely  be  the  firft  to  range 
tfietnfelves  on  my  fide.  Buonaparte. 

Letter 
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Letter  from  Admiral  Nelfpn  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  Vanguard > 
Mouth  of  the  Nile , Auguf  9,  1798. 

Sir,  Although  1 hope  the  confuls  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  re- 
fident  in  Egypt,  have  Cent  you  an  exprefs  of  the  fituation  of  affairs 
here,  yer,  as  1 know  Mr.  Baldwin  has  fome  mouths  left  Alexandria, 
it  is  potTible  you  miv  not  he  regularly  informed  ; 1 (hall  therefore 
relate  to  you  briefly  that  a French  army  of  40,000  men  in  three 
hundred  tranfports,  with  thirteen  fail  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  - 
bomb-yeflels,  gun-boats,  Sec.  Sec.  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  ill 
of  (lily  ; on  the  7th  they  left  it  for  Cairo,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
2id . During  their  march  they  had  fome  actions  with  the  mame- 
lukes,  which  tire  French  call  great  vitfories.  As  I have  Buona- 
parte’s difpatches  now  before  me,  which  I took  yellerday,  1 fpeak 
pofltively  : he  fays,  “ 1 am  now  going  to  fend  off  to  take  Suez  and 
Damietta.”  He  does  n<ot  (peak  favourably  of  either  conn  try  or  people  ; 
but  there  is  fuch  bombaff  in  his  letters  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  truth,  but  yon  may  be  lure  he  is  only  matter  of  what  his  army 
covers.  From  all  the  enquiries  which  1 have  been  able  to  make,  I 
cannot  learn  that  anv  French  veflels  are  at  Suez  to  carry  any  part  of 
his  army  to  India.  Bombay  (if  he  can  get  there)  I know  is  the  firtt 
object;  but  1 truft  the  Almighty  God  in  Egypt  will  overthrow  thefe 
pells  of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  in  my  power  to  prevent 
j 2,000  men  from  leaving  Genoa,  and  alfo  to  take  eleven  fail  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates;  two  fail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  have 
efcaped  me.  'I  his  glorious  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  at  anchor  ; it  began  at  fun-fet,  and  wai  not  finilhed  at  three 
the  next  morning  ; it  has  been  fevere,  but  God  favoured  ourendea- 
vours  with  a great  victory.  1 am  now  at  anchor  between  Alexandria 
and  Rofetta  to  prevent  their  communication  by  water,  and  nothing 
under  a regiment  can  pafs  by  land.'  But  I fhould  have  informed  you, 
that  t lie  French  have  four  thoufand  men  potted  at  Rofetta  to  keep 
open  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Alexandria,  both  town  and  (hipping, 
are  fo  diftreffed  for  provifions,  that  t hey  can  only  get  them  from  the 
Nile'bv  water;  therefore  1 cannot  guefs  t lie  good  which  may  attend 
my  holding  otir  prefent  pofition,  for  Buonaparte  writes  his  dittrefs 
for  ttores,  artillery,  and  things  for  their  hofpital,  Sec.  All  ufeful 
communication  is  at  an  end  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo:  you 
may  he  Jure  I fhall  remain  here  as  long  as  pottible.  Buonaipar.te.had 
never  yet  to  contend  with  an  Englilh  officer,  and  I fhall  endeavour 
to  make  him  refpedl  us. 

I his  is  all  I have  to  communicate  ; I am  confident  every  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  prevent  in  future  any  vettels  going  to  Suez 
which  may  be  able  to  carry  troops  to  India.  If  my  letter  is  not  fo 
correct  as  might  be  expected,  I trutt  your  excufe,  when  1 tell  you 
mv  brain  is  fo  fhaken  with  the  wound  in  my  head  that  I am  fenfible  I 
am  not  always  as  clear  as  could  be  wifhed  ; but  whiltt  a ray  of  reafon 
remains,  my  heart  and  hand  fhall  ever  be  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
our  king  and  country.  Horatio  Nelson. 

Some  late  accounts  ttate,  that  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from 
Morocco  to  Egypt,  lias  at  length  taken  up  arms  againtt  the  French, 
at  the  inftance  of  the  Grand  Signor.  The  Hates  of  Barbary  and  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  are  not  fatisfied  with  fitting  out  corfairs,  but 
ti’ve  lent  large  bodies  of  troops  to  attack  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  of 
whom  the  French  papers  fcarcely  fpeak.  The  two  courts  of  the 
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Porte  and  RufTia  continue  their  preparations  of  war  with  a bold  per* 
leverance  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

A Paris  paper  contains  the  following  paragraph  Capt.  Marenjo, 
who  brought  the  news  to  Genoa  of  the  maflacre  of  the  French  in 
biulv,  Hates,  that  when  lie  let-  Egypt,  the  French  army  had  abun- 
dance  ot  provthon-,.  and  that  Buonaparte  had  embarked  four  hun- 
dred luiiors  on  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  I a It  accounts  were  received  from  Commodore  Troubridee,  off 
the  coatt  ot  .Egypt,  which  date,  than  an  epidemic  diliempcr  was 
xagtng  hi  tlie  hiencli  army,  which  carried  off  numbers  every  day. 

The  directory  feems  delirous  to  provide  at  lead  for  the  amufement 
ot  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  (ince  paffports  to  that  country  have  been 
gi  anted  to  the  French  atifors  and  adfrclfes  who  may  with  to  exhibit 
there.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  apropos  to  have  got  their 
paffports  ligned  by  Lord  Nelfon  ? 


Among  other  pollible  confequences  of  B uonaparte’s  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  the  luccefs  which  has  attended  his  arms,  there  is  one 
event  which  higgelis  it(ell  with  peculiar  force  to  the  mind,  when 
conhdered  in  reference  to  the  Jews.  This  difperfed  but  numerous 
people,  it  is  well  known,  have  never  lod  light  for  a moment  of  the 
predictions  which  announce  their  reftoration  as  a civil  community, 
their  national  independence,  and  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  There 
j?e  1,0  doubt>  therefore,  but  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  and 
Rdleltme,  in  general,  by  Buonaparte,  mud  lead  them  to  look  for- 
ward l0  that  event  with  the  mod  (anguine  hopes.  When  Buonaparte 
Jett  Frapce,  this  was  oneoat  the  profelfed  objedts  of  liis  expedition  ; 
and,  as  there  are  numbers  of  Jews  on  all  the  (bores  of  the  Mediterl 
renean,  we  (haU  be  (urprifed  .if  he  does  not  attempt  to  carry  this 
object  into  effect.  This  is  an  age  of  wonders  ! The  pope  over- 
thrown, Turks  and  Chriftians  united  in  a war  of  religion,  and  the 
Jews  reffored  ! 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  is  dated,  to  have  received  letters  from  Horncman 
the  German  naiuralid,  who  went  to  Grand  Cairo.  Buonaparte’ 
Monge,  and  Berthollet,  had  received  him  very  kindly.  Hornemau 
let  oft  by  the  caravan  or.FVzzan,  on  the  12th  of  September,  with 
camels,  horfes,  and  other  meichandize.  He  palled  for  a merchant, 
but  notone  of  great  property,  for  (ear  ot  exciting  the  avarice  of  his 
guides.  He  met  by  accident  with  another  German,  his  countryman 
who  had  been  long  in  Egypt,  and  who  had  changed  his  religion  to 
that  of  Mahomer,  who  had  been  three  times  in  a piCrinume  to 
Mecca,  and  who  (poke  the  *1  urkilli  and  Arabic  languages  with  great 
fluency.  1 his  man  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe,  but  was 
prevailed  on  by  Hornemau  to  lay  a(ide  his  intention,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  interior.  Hornemau  purpofes  to  go  to  Fezzan 
and  from  thence  to  Cafhna  : he  will  continue  as  long  as  he  is  able  in 
the  interior  or  Africa,  and  w ill  return  either  weftward  by  Sene^ambia 
or  ealtward  by  Ethiopia.  He  is  in  good  health  and  lpirits,  “and  the 
country  agrees  well  with  him. 

I he  following  account  of  the  fair  fex  in  Egypt,  is  extracted 
from  a letter  written  by  a French  philolopher,  who  went  thither 
with  Buonaparte. — “ 1 he  women  never  appear  in  the  ftreets  with- 
out a niafk.  I have  heard  t lie  fine  ladies  ot  Faiis,  who  are  dil'con- 
tented  with  the  revolution,  fay,  that  they  would  rather  live  in  Turkey 
than  in  the  repub'ic.  Let  them  conic  here,  and  fee  liow  they  would 

D a like 
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like  the  change.  Here  woman  appears  to  be  convinced  that  die  is  ot 
a (pecies  inferior  to  man  ; and  in  fa6t  die  is  only  his  fervant.  The 
wives  of  the  riched  individuals  do  all  the  drudgery  work,  of  the 
kitchen.  Women  carry  the< mortar  and  Hones  to  the  builders,  but 
(till  with  mafks  on  their  faces.  1 never  in  my  life  law  Inch  dilguding 
figures.  Tliefe  women,  who  dare  not  appear  in  the  (Ireets  without 
their  veils,  remain  until  thd  age  of  ten  entirely  naked.  Every  day 
we  meet  girls  of  this  age  without  any  covering.  They  neither  bliifh 
themfelves,  rtor  make  others  bind),  when  they  are  feen  in  this  con- 
dition. What  w ill  be  faid  of  this  faff  by  thofe  who  maintain  that 
modedy  is  an  innate  principle  ? For  our  obfervation  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  delicate  lentijment  has  its  foie  foundation  in  ar- 
bitrary inftitutions,  in  fimple  conventions,  the  objects  of  which  vary 
in  different  countries.  Here  it  is  an  offence  againd  modedy  for  a 
woman  to  have  her  countenance  uncovered  ; it  is  indecent  to  diew 
her  hand  ; but  they  take  no  care  to  conceal  the  bofom  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.” 

The  wives  of  the  mamclucks,  on  whofe  fuperior  charms  hidorians 
have  fo  long  and'  univerfally  dwelt,  are  female  (laves,  brought  from 
fcrtorgia,  Mingrelia,  Sec.  Their  beauty  is  a condant  topic,  and 
univerfally  received  bn  the.  credit  of  fame.  But  an  European,  who 
has  only  been  in  Turkey,  has  no  right  to  give  his  tedimony  on  the 
lubjedt.  Tliefe  women  are  more  invilible  here  than  in  any  other 
quarter,  and  to  this  they  are  probably  indebted  for  the  reputation 
of  paramount  beauty.  1 had  an  opportunity  of  learning  Come  par- 
ticulars concerning  them  from  the  wife  of  one  of  our  merchants  at 
Cairo,  who,  by  dealing  in  the  laces  and  duffs  of  Lyons,  had  accefs 
to  all  the  harems.  This  lady,  w ho  lias  more  than  one  claim  to  form 
a correct  judgment  of  them,  adored  tne,  that,  among  a thoufand  or 
twelve  hundred  chofen  women  that  (lie  had  feen,  die  had  not  beheld 
ten  real  beauties ! But  the  Turks  arc  not  difficult  : provided  a 
woman  be  fair,  (he  is  handfome  ; and  if  die  be  fat,  (he  is  enchanting: 
when  they  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  fuperlative  beauty,  they  exclaim — 
“ Her  haunches  are  like  culhions,  and  her  face  refembles  the  full- 
nioon!”  They  have  a natural  proverb,  worthy  the  notice  of natura- 
lids  : “ Take  a fair  female  for  thine  eye  from  the  frigid  north,  but 
an  .Egyptian  to  thy  arms  from  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  fouthl” 
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E are  apt  to  (ay,  that  when  a perfon  has,  by  reputation,  riches.; 


or  promotion,  acquired  a high  (tation  in  the  world,  he  forgets 
(ns  former  triads,  and  ceafes  to  have  any  regard  for  them  ; but,  in 
fadf,  his  former  friends  much  oftencr  ceafe  to  have  any  regard  for 
him  ; nay,  even  hate  him  from  motives  of  jealoufy  and  epvy. 
Neverthelels,  they  formerly,  with  great  (incerity,  widied  him  all 
the  good  fortune  w hich  he  now  podeffes,  and  affided  him,  with  'ill 
their  power,  in  obtaining  it.  Now',  when  lie  has  obtained  it,  they 
hate  him.  How  happens  this?  Vanity  wore  the  ma(k  of  frienddiip; 
for  we  much  oftener  filtered  burfelv.es  in  behalf  of  an  acquaintance 
through  vanity,  than  through  real  regard.  We  wifli  to  fee  him 
elevated  to  a certain  height,  in  order  t hat  we  may  fay,  “ he,  who 
is  lo  jnuch  exalted,  is  our  friend  But,  as  foon  as  his  fplendor 
begins  to  dazzle  out  eyes,  we  dole  them,  and  walk  difpleafedJy  away. 


“ He 
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“ Me  is  a good  kind  of  a nun,”  I have  often  heard  people  fay  , 
and,  when  I a Iked  the  reafon,  I have  always  found,  they  only  called 
him  a good  kind  of  a man  becaule.he  didinguilhed  hi m(e  1 f in  no  way 
w hatever  ; or,  in  other  words,  becaufe  he  was  a cypher,  d lie, man 
mod  certain  to  be  e deemed,  is  he  who  neither  by  the  endowments  o«. 
genius  nor  of  fortune  (lands  in  the  way  of  any  other.  ' 

There  arc  foine  people  who  are  diljiked  by  all  ; even  by  thole 
-whom  they  themfelves  like.  Others  have  the  happy  talent  of  in- 
fmuating  themfelves  into  the  favour  of  every  one  ; even  of  thofe  to 
whom  they,  on  many  accounts,  might  be  obnoxious. — Others,  again, 
are  very  agreeable  to  thole  whom  they  like,  but  towards  thofe  whom 
they  ddlike  cap  not  afliime  a condrained  civility.  Perhaps  I Belong 
to  the  lad  rielcription  of  men,  and  therefore  own  the  judice  of  that 
gentlem  m’s  remark,  who  once  advifed  a perfon,  whom  I by  no 
means  liked,  not  to  a (Toe  i ate  with  me:  “ For,”  argued  he,  very 
wifely,  “ if  he  impofes  no  condraint  upon  himfelf,  in  his  condnfl 
towards  you,  I am  certain  you  cannot  live  with  him;  and,  if  he  does 
impofe  any  condraint  upon  himfelf,  I -ant  equally  certain  that  he 
cannot  live  with  you,.” 

A perfon,  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  is  very  dear  to  us,  but 
a perfon,  who  cannot  live  without  us,  is  much  dearer;  for  he  in- 
ures the  gratitude  of  vanity,  and  that  is  the  mod  fincere  of  all 
gratitudes.  . 

The  art  of  acquiring  friends  is  often  1 e (s  neceffary  than  that  ot 
avoiding  enemies.  The  friend  affifts  you  in  rifing,  and  the  enemy 
may  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  it.  But  now  you  dand  above, 
where  it  is  more  difficult  to  preferve  the  equipoife  than  it  was  be- 
low upon  fate  ground, . the  enemy  comes  behind  yqu;  gives  you  a 
flight  blow  on  the  back,  and  down  you  fall. 

Ten  enemies  are  fome  times  created  in  obtaining  one  friend,  wliofe 
friend fhip  is  envied  by  thofe  ten.  They  are  hire  to -pour  forth  a 
volley  of  accufations,  to  make  every  vveaknefs  a crime,  every  fault 
41  vice,  every  (ingle  trail  faction  a daily  cuftom,  every  fulpiciou  a 
certainty.  If  I like,  now  and  then,  to  look  at  a pretty  girl,  I’m  a 
libextine;  if  I have -the  unhappy  talent  of  fometimes  being  fevere 
a:  a blockhead’s  expence,  I have  a bad  heart  ; if  I,  by  chance, 
ajjipng  Come  jovial  friends,  drink  rather  too  freely,  I am  nothing 
lefs  than  an  habitual  drunkard.  A thoufand.  times  worfe  is  it,  if, 
in  the  lid  of  enepiies,  there  is  any  of  the  increaling  (e claries,  who 
affect  a higher  degree  of  piety  than  their  neighbours.  Their  pious 
difVipfuibns  are  not  content  with  love  and  hatred  ; they  either  adore 
or  abhor.  But  of  all  enemies  in  the  world,  the  very  word  is  a 
learned  woman.  If,  added  to  this,  (he  be  unmarried,  and  in  tier 
wane,  the  cafe  is  delperate  indeed  : for,  ii  I were  to  carry  her  in 
mv  arms  to  Rome,  (as  I have  heard  people  fay,)  and,  after  all  my 
fa’tigpqs,  lay  her  down  at  the  gate  not  ve.ry  foftly,  it  woulyl  be  fuf- 
ticihit  to  juake  her  my  enemy. 

I have  heard  fome  people  fay,  they  can  wrap  themfelves  in  the 
cloak  of  innocence,  and  treat  detradtion  with  contempt  ; but  this 
fe.-ms  to  pie  a very  difficult  thing.  Slander  is  like  a heavy  (bower, 
und,  thomdi  vou  may  dand  dry  beneath  the  pentice  of  your  con - 
feieoce,  t{iy  world  doe,  not  fee  it  ; and,  what  is  dill  worfe,  will  not 
tee.  it.  -Men,  in  this  refpecl,  diflcr  tropi  angels;  they  have  m re 
j.ov  over  one  ;alien  (inner  than  over  an  hundred  ju(f  per  fens. 


It 
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. lt  ,s  remarkable  what  an  antipathy  may  be  created  by  not  accent 
jng  the  Oder  ot  any  great  man’s  patronage.  I have  experienced  this 
>v  ce,',a,n  !earned  gentleman,  who  ottered  me  his  alliffai.ee  and 
whom  I can  m no  other  way  have  offended,  than  in  not  bavin*  had 
occanon  to  avail  my  felt  ot  it.  ° 

He  is  wile  who  complains  againfl  no  one,  for  he  thereby  avoids  or 
choaks  many  ammofit.es.  If  the  enemy  be  not  converted  by  Z 
tic  nee,  he  is,  at  all  events,  dilarmed.  ' 

1 J'Car  f°U1.e  °nc  ia>'»  “ tl,e  ,,,an  "ho  has  an  iinjutt  diflike 

01  another,  does  not  delerve  to  be  (pared.”  Right  ; but  1 am  not 
argumg  t.pon  what  he  delerves.  1 am  pointing  out  w ha,  ,s  adyanu- 

for  his  ^And  Yt0Ulfll0.K  d aP1,eafe  h,S  llJIred  *or your  own  fake,  not 
tru,y»  ,hls  lsotlen  halier  to  be  done  than  is  fu  pooled! 

2 ar.Uf  towaid^your  enemy,  ami  be  will  feel  flattered  by  that 

,o  ft™ vcr.ed 

, -7Z  g.rCa/tCr  ,lie  acknowledged  merits  of  any  one,  the  more  fevere 
will  be  the  lenience  patted  upon  any  of  his  defeats,  real  or  imam. 

"“T,tIn  ,he  worfs  ot  of  genius,  and  in  the  conduct  of°an' 

upright  man,  much  trouble  is  taken  to  difeover  bletnifhcs.  On  the 
contrary,  many  allowances  ate  made  for  an  author  of  inferior  abt- 
hties,  and  a villain,  becaufe  they  have  already  beaten  a broad  track 

to  fin’/V1  ' t0  raUSe  at  1:ir»e'  We  aie  ready  enough 

bufwe  Snod1ffifeir'  S,I,,a  man  Wh?  hds  Pain*d  l,,,lverfal  etteem, 
h i Z dl*C,V1  yi ,n  br,n*l,,S  to  hgkt  the  good  (ide  of  a per- 

ton  who  is  umverfally  decned.  A decided  fool,  or  a decided  raid 

i“fpU*eJthe*  fubi^t'Vr  ge’  l,1dtrhe  is>  ei,her  lon«er*  ia  ,hc  fmaHett 
?rV  - 5 > converfation,  or  that  any  little  thing,  which 

can  be  fa.d  ...  h.s  favour,  is  loudly  proclaimed-for  every  ,E 

U »nfeque«lly  i 

lo  people  ot  good  fenle  this  maxim  is  often  ufed  : 

w „ T t00C0,.'Jiaent—  vvily  is  not  the  lame  laid  to  affected  fools? 
Have  tl.ey  alone  the  privilege  of  being  confident  ? 

Alas!  yes.  loo  true  it  is,  they  have  this  privilege  A fool 

Jlau.hid  7TJ'  ?|K,fe  'lit  «“>  “"<<  r“l'klo.is"»anity.  He 

is  laughed  at  , and  the  world  would  be  angry  it  lie  improved  be 

caufe.t  would  lole  an  object  of  derifion.  One  o f ,1  e great c(t  ad' 
ItmS:  1 eret°re>  Wh]Ch  fooU'njoy,  is,  that  ti.y  ne^d  never  be 

t,J,rSfmfn  °f'e,r  give  Credif’  or  t,ley  would  fell  but  little  : they 
have  alto  often  lodes.  1 1 is  exactly  the  fame  in  locietv  wLn  we 

tTmesaiogft  Cbu  tfuclfal  afCten  ti^Ils  ‘ 1 he  whole  lpecula.ion  is  feme- 

as  we  lole  courage  lo 

fn~K  V^C|3re  °bh°ed  10  llve  among  mankind  as  if  we  loved  and  re 

s ■■ & £ 

many  have  been  fruiUefs.  1 n‘any  endedVours,  and 

....She'  .I.'1*',"'0"  »'a"ionS  **- 

“bfch 

<in.e,  tl.ink  « Ml  diC;,°aUW«S 

there by 
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thereby  pay  a compliment  to  our  own  penetration  and  judgment. 
Where  the  veil  of  referve  is  wanting,  to  del'erve  effeem  is  often  a 
hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

It  is  only  a heart  replete  with  goodnefs  and  philanthropy  which 
can  pardon  the  fitp'erior  underffandfng  of  another.  He  who  endea- 
vours, by  his  genius  and  underftnndiijg,  to  pleafe  mankind,  aCts  as 
ablut  dl  v as  it  he  « ere  to  introduce  hinilelt  to  a patron  through  the 
interference  o!  that  patron’s  deadlieff  foe. 

Why  a,e  the  men  of  this  age  more  polite  to  each  other,  and  lefs 
polite  to  the  ladies,  than  in  former  times? 

They  are  more  polite  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  have  more  fenfe 
and  lefs  courage,  than  thev  had  two  centuries  ago.  They  feel  that 
it  is  a folly  to  be  engaged  in  eternal  quarrels  and  combats:  they 
therefore  avoid  them,  by  an  increafe  of  civility  and  refpeift.  There 
are  more  reafons  why  they  are  lefs  polite  to  the  Jadies.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  ladies  (with  all  due  refpedt  be  it  faidj  are  not  quire  fo  do- 
mefiic,  or  virtuous,  as  their  great  grandmothers.  Secondly,  the 
former  heroic  attachment  of  knights,  and  the  fiavery  attached 
thereto,  are  exringuifhed.  We  love  in  quite  a different  way.  We 
have  other  things  in  our  heads.  We  think  more  of  money  than  of 
fame  in  arms.  The  knights  of  former  times  h*d  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  weild  the  lance  and  love  their  miffreffes;  they  therefore  attended 
to  thefe  two  purfuits  wdth  all  their  ardour. 

The  world  will  fooner  pardon  a vicious  than  a ridiculous  man ; 
and  it  is  dreadlul  truth,  that  almoff  every  man  had  rather  appear 
vicious  than  ridiculous,  if  the  choice  were  in  his  power. 

To  think  unlike  the  world  is  courage  of  the  mind.  To  avow' 
fuch  thoughts  is  courage  of  the  heart,  and— -folly. 

There  are  many  things  which  the  fool  believes  he  knows  perfectly, 
and  which  the  wife  man  defpairs  leff  he  ffionld  never  know'. 
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THIS  gentleman,  better  known  by  his  poetical  appellation  of 
Peter  Pindar,  is  a native  of  that  part  of  Devonfhire  which 
has  been  called  the'Garden  of  England.  He  was  educated,  we  be- 
lieve, at  Kingfbridge,  near  which  he  was  horn.  The  fchool-maffer 
of  that  town,  an  exceeding  good  fcholar,  and  a man  of  moff  amiable 
manners,  was  a quaker. 

The  uncle  of  our  bard  being  a (ingle  man,  and  eftablifhed  at 
Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  as  an  apothecary,  took  his  nephew,  when 
young,  with  a view  to  his  lucceeding  him  in  his  bufinefs.  Here  he 
acquired  a tolerable  (hare  of  medical  knowledge  ; and  was  in  great 
effeem  with  his  kinfman,  and  the  neighbourhood.  At  his  lei  fit  re 
hours  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  the  perufal  of  the  bed  modern 
writers;  and  improved  himfelf  confiderably  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
to  which  he  (hewed  an  early  propenftty. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Trelawney  to  be  governor  of 
Jamaica,  about  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Wolcott  felt  a Itrong  inclination 
to  accompany  him,  efpecially  as  that  gentleman  was  a cliliant  relation 
of  his  own,  and  a great  friend  to  the  family.  He  accordingly  preffed 
his  uncle,  not  only  to  give  his  confent  to  tire  project,  but  alio  to 
iolicit  the  favour  from  Sir  William. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  firft  extremely  concernd  at  this  turn  in 

his 
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his  nephew’s  mind.  It  was  a complete  overthrow  of  his  favourite 
fchenie  refpcding  him,  and  it  was  moreover  depriving  himlelt  of  & ' 
molt  ufeful  affiftant.  Remonstrances,  however,  were  vain;  and 
therefore,  with  the  greatefl  good  nature,  lie  waited  upon  the  goverivcw,. 
and  obtained  the  favour  that  the-young  adventurer  lliotrld  make  one- 
in  his  (uite.  . 

In  the  voyage  the  fiiip  touched  at  Madeira,  where  Peter,  enchanted: 
with  the  beauties  which  nature  fo  luxuriantly  exhibits  in  that  ilia nd, 
•wrote  Come  exquifite  lonnets.  On  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  lie  com-- 
mencccl  furgeon,  with  which  he  blended  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and 
was  actually  nominated  phyficiari-general  to  the  tfland.  A circum- 
Ifance  however  occurred  that  diverted  him  for  fome  time  front  his: 
medical  career,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  a profefTion,  for- 
which  few  men  were  ever  lefs  qualified. 

The  incumbent  ot  the  molt  valuable  living  in  Jamaica  happened' 
to  pay  the  lad  tribute  to  nature  not  long  after  the  doctor  fettled, 
there.  Whether  his  practice  had  not  been  fufficiently  lucrative,  or1 
what"  other  motive  po  lie  (led  him,  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  he- 
looked'upon  the  vacant  reClory  with  a wifhfu)  eye.  As  there  was'  1 
no  clergyman  at  hand  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  the  phy-- 
fician  of  the  body  commenced  phyfician  of  the  foul,  and  actually- 
officiated  tor  a confiderable  time  in  this  capacity,  reading  the  prayers 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  preaching  occasionally.  Fearitrgfat 
length,  that  he  fhould  be  (uperfeded,  by  a regular  miniflcr  properly. 
jhftWtjed  to  t,lie  living,  the  doCtor  let  out  for  England,  carrying, 
with  him  (trong  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
that  he  might  not  only  be  ordained,  but  alio  be  appointed  to  the' 
church  which  he  had  ferved.  But,  though  his  application  was  backed 
pretry  ltrongly  by  fome  very  conficlerabje  friends  in  England,  t he 
bifhop  refilled  to  admit  him,  on  the  ground,  we  believe,  of  iiis  having 
prefumed  to  perform  the  minifterial  duties  without  being  properly 
licenfed  thereto. 

In  confcquence  of  this  difappointment,  the  doctor  declined  re-'  > 
vifiting  his  patients  and  parilhioners  in  the  Well  Indies;  but,  having  i , 
previously  obtained  tire  degree  of  M.  D.  from  orte  of  tlie  Scotch- 
univerlitres,  he  went  down  to  the  place  of  his  former  refidence,  and,)  ] 
after  living  there  fome  time,  removed  to  Truro,  where  he  praCtifed. 
for  feveral  years  as  a phyfician,  with  great  credit  and  Succefs.  About, 
this  time  his  uncle  died,  and  left  him  nearly  two  thoufand  poimds. 

The  doCdor’s  Satirical  vein  fhewed  itfelf  .oil  various  occafions  in 
Cornwall;  particularly  in  fome  humorous  joke?,  which  he  played' 
off  upon  the  late  Mr.  Rofewarne,  of  Truro,  and  other  gentlemen; 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  alfo  engaged  in  fome  troublefome.v 
and  ex  pen  five  lawfuits  ; one  of  which  was  with  the  corporation  oft 
Truro,  relative  tothetr  right  of  putting  upon  him  a pari  fit  appren-- 
tree.  In  confequente  of  thefe  difputes,  he  found  that  part  of  the 
world  difagreeable,  and  therefore  relolved  to  quit  it  for  a fphere 
more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  dilpofition. 

During  his  refidence  in  this  country,  the  doftor  had  an  opportu-- 
nhy  of  bringing  forward  to  the  world  an  eminent  natural  genius,, 
who  otherwife  might  have  been  buried  in  total  oblivion,  or  it  the  ’ 
nlbft  have  been  a figu-painter  in  his  native  country.  The  perfon  we' 
allude  to  was  John  Opie,  whole  rude  drawings  in  common  chalk, 

, elpecially  likenelfqs,  our  doiStof  viewed  with  fome.curiolity  and  ad-  , 
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miration  in  his  rides  through  ihe  village  of  St.  Anne,  where  Opie 
w <*:>  a parifh  apprentice  to  one  Wheeler,  a houfe  carpenter.  I heie 
drawings  were  fo  fnperior  to  what  could  be  expended  in  Inch  a place, 
and  from  Inch  a perf'011,  that  the  phylician  was  induced  to  become 
his  inltruCtor  and  his  patron.  He  accordingly  furnifhed  him  with 
materials,  and  gave  him  lelfons,  by  which  he  profited  in  a manner 
that  furprifed  and  delighted  the  benevolent  tutor.  Having  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  Opie  .went  to  Exeter,  where  he  acquired  lome  know- 
ledge of  oil  painting.  From  that  city  he  removed  to  London,  and 
under  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  became  one  of  the  dibit  eminent  artilts 
of  the  age. 

Our  author’s  firlt  literary  production  was  an  “ Epifile  to  tlte 
Reviewers,”  4to.  1782,  a truly  laughable  piece  of  fatire,  and  cer- 
tainly difeharged  againlt  fair  game.  His  next  performance  was 
“ Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians,”  1785,  in  which  is  a happy 
mixture  of  wit,  taffe,  and  elegance,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft 
be  allowed,  t hat  a want  of  candour  diffinguiffies  the  criticifms,  and 
particularly  with  refpect  to  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Welt. 

In  the  year  following,  he  publilhea  another  fet  of  odes  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bearing  the  fame  charaCterifiics. 
About  the  fame  time  lie  produced  a performance  of  more  originality 
and  boldnefs.  This  was  the  Loufiad,  a mock-heroic  poem,  abound- 
ing in  wit,  humour,  and  ffrength.  The  foundation  on  which  our 
jatirift  ereCted  this  lively  piece,  was  this  : — His  majefly  one  evening 
at  fupper  obferved  a human  hair  upon  his  plate,  among  lome  green 
peafe.  This  offenfive  objeift  occalioned  a decree  to  be  ilTued  forth, 
that  all  the  cooks,  fcullions,  8c c.  in  the  royal  kitchen,  Ihould  have 
their  heads  ffiaved.  Great  murmurings  were  excited  by  this  man- 
date ; but  the  law,  like  that  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  was  irre- 
vocable. On  this  incident,  Peter  formed  his  exquilite  production  ; 
only  changing  the  hair,  by  virtue  of  the  liccntia  pottica , to  a living 
animal. 

His  next  production  was  an  epifile  to  James  Bofwell,  Efq.  the 
felf-fufficient  attendant  upon  Dr.  Johnfon  to  t he  Hebrides.  This 
was  followed  by  “ Bozzi  and  Piozzi,”  in  which  the  folly  of  tittle- 
tattle  biographers  is  expofed  in  the  happiefi  manner. 

The  greatefi  fucccfs  attended  our  author’s  publications.  Never 
did  any  fatirilt  difplay  fuch  various  excellence.  Thofe  who  dirap- 
proved  his  fentiments,  and  were  offended  at  his  freedom  and  want 
of  refped't  for  authority,  could  not  read  his  poems  with  unmoved 
*mfcles.  To  give  a catalogue  of  his  numerous  writings  would  be 
needlefs.  d here  can  be  no  occafion  to  fpecify  at  lengtlv  wltat  is 
univerfally  known,  and  as  univerfally  admired.  Though  our  author 
has  fhone  tnofi  confpicuoully  as  a fatirifi,  and  here  indeed  his  fplen- 
dour  has  been  of  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  yet  the  reader  of  his 
fonnets  will  fomerimes  be  difpoled  to  regret  his  having  devoted  fo 
much  of  his  time  and  genius  to  temporary  and  perfonal  lubjedfs. 

The  doCtor,  we  undcrltand,  lately  fuperintended  a new  edition  of 
Pilkington’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  to  which  he  made  fome  addi- 
tions. Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in 
his  converfation  our  fatirift  does  not  exhibit  either  that  faqetioulnefs 
or  acerbity  which  are  fo  eminently  difplayed  in  his  works. 

Our  poet,  we  believe,  once  more  prattifesas  a phyfici.a,rv  Lately 
recovered  from  an  afiltma,  he  has  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
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with  the  theory  of  that  difeafe,  and  is  himfelf  a living  inftance,  that 
with  fkilful  management  it  is  not  fatal,  even  in  itsla'dand  word  (fages. 
He  has  alfo  minutely  invefligared  the  drutture  of  that  delicate  organ, 
the  human  ear.  T his  is  a fpecies  of  knowledge  neither  to  he  ob- 
tained on  the  ftimmit  of  Parnatfus,  nor  drawn  from  the  fountain 
Hippocrene  ; but,  there  is  a certain  univerfality  in  genius,  which, 
indeed,  eonftitutes  one  of  its  chief  chara&eridics. 

STATE  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE  for  June,  1799. 

FEW  literary  articles  worth  notice  were  produced  in  May.  Two 
podhumous  works  are  much  read  : the  New  Don  Quixote,  by 
Fiona n ; and  an  Effay  upon  Fables  and  their  Hilfory,  by  Bailly  the 
adronomer.  La  Harpe’s  Courfe  of  Ancient  and  modern  Literature 
is  a work  of  confiderable  merit. 

Several  new  pieces  have  been  brought  out  at  the  different  theatres, 
but  with  little  fuccefs.  A new  theatre  De  Vaudeville,  has  been 
opened  under  the  diredlion  of  Leger,  and  under  the  title  of  the 
Theatre  des  7 roubadottrs.  Tivoli,  the  Gardens  of  Idalia,  and 
Elyfeum,  were  opened  this  month,  and  mimeronfly  attended. 

A fragment  of  the  tranflarion  of  the  fourth  ^Eneid,  by  Delille, 
has  been  read  in  a literary  fociety,  and  received  with  dillinguifhed 
applaufe. 

The  well-known  rtuificiart  Giroud  died  lately  at  Verfailles,  where 
for  fonte  time  pad  he  lived  under  the  prclTure  of  old  age  and  poverty. 
While  yet  young,  he  obtained  two  prizes  for  two  different  compoli- 
tions  on  one  fubjedt.  He  was  niufic-mafter  to  the  Innocents,  and 
diredled  the  Spiritual  Concert  at  Paris.  Ele  was  fuperintendant  of 
the  nmfic  of  the  king’s  chapel  at  the  time  of  the  diflblution  of  that 
eflablifhment.  rhougli  appointed  keeper  of  the  national  palace  of 
Verfailles,  he  dill  continued  to  compofe  civic  fongs  for  the  decadary 
and  national  fetes.  He  was  the  compoler  of  the  mulic  of  that  well- 
known  piece — “ Nous  ne  rcconnaijjons  feus  l’ empire  des  lois &c.  He 
fet  to  mulic  part  of  the  Ode  to  7 ime,  by  Thomas,  and  the  mod 
ftriking  padages  of  the  Epidje  to  the  People,  by  the  fame  author. 
7 he  minider  of  the  interior,  who  was  not  informed  until  too  late  of 
the  didrefTed  date  of  Giroull’s  affairs,  advanced  him  a gratuity  of 
eight  hundred  franks  in  the  name  of  the  government ; but  he  was  then 
finking  under  t lie  long  negledt  which  he  had  experienced  on  the  part 
of  the  predeceffbrs  of  the  prefent  minider.  At  the  period  of  his 
death,  he  ufed  to  fell  milk  and  honey  to  the  inhabitants  of  Verfailles. 

The  celebrated  Piccini  continues  to  employ  the  evening  of  his  life 
to  advantage,  in  the  exercifeof  his  talents;  he  has  not  yet  allowed 
his  lyre  to  repofe.  He  publirties  a journal  for  the  voice  and  the  piano? 
forte.  The  vocal  parts  and  the  accompaniments  for  the  flute,  violin, 
and  bafs,  are  by-Pitcini  : the  accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte, 
are  by  Defformery  and  Bouflet,  whofe  knowledge  of  thefe  inftru- 
rnents  is  well-known.  It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  editors 
that  each  number  of  this  journal  (hall  contain  an  Italian  air,  a French 
fong,  and  a piece  for  the  piano- forte. 

French  literature  has  experienced  a confiderable  lofs. — Pierre 
Augudin  Carron  de  Beaumarchais  died  about  a month  ago  of  an 
apoplexy.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  garden  at  Paris,  and  Collen- 
Jiarteville  pronounced  over  him  a diort  funeral  oration,  which 
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C.  Guidin,  who  wrote  it,  could  not,  through  grief,  deliver  him- 
felt.  1 lie  genius  of  Beaiimdrchais  was  various — it  adapted  itfelf 
s^ith  equal  facility  to  literature  and  to  bufinefs,  to  commerce  and  to 
politics.  1 he  principles  inculcated  in  his  operas — Turare,  Mar- 
riage of  l igaro,  &c.  are  fufficiently  known.  It  is  (aid  that  foine 
Engl  1 Hi  men  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  fleadv  principlesiof  Beau- 
marchais, and  of  the  firmnefs  of  the  charader,  that  they  called 
hun,  under  the  old  government,  The  only  free  man  in  France:  and 
Jetteis  thus  directed  actually  icached  him.  The  elevation  of  his 
foul  kept  pace  with  his  genius.  He  embraced,  with  a mod  com. 
prehenfive  and  ever  attive  (pint,  whatever  objedt  he  thouoht  con- 
ducive to  the  public  weal,  in  politics,  literature,  and  comipterce. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  fliewed  himlelf,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a man  of  his  principles,  a very  warm  (im- 
porter of  the  caufe  of  America,  and  Cent  over  to  that  country,  from 
France,  immenfe  fupplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  at 
the  ri(k  of  his  fortune  and  his  liberty  ; he  is  faid  even  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  concluding  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  the  French 
Blunder  formed  with  the  congrefs,  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  Englifh  minider,  Tord  Stofmoitt,  to  prevent  it.  He  never  flat- 
tered governors  nor  their  mimders,  nor  did  he  ever  doop  to  hate 
them.  He  defended  with  warmth  both  his  friends  and  enemies 
from  the  envenomed  tooth  of  calumny,  and  called  himfelf  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  abfent.  He  demeaned  himlelf  ever  with  mildnefsand 
generofity  towards  thofe  who,  through  envy  and  jealoufy  of  his  fu- 
perior  talents,  made  him  the  condant  objeti  of  their  detraction  and 
revilings.  His  manners  in  private  life  were  dmple  and  moded,  and 
gained  him  the  love  of  all  who  had  the  happinefs  to  be  admitted  to 
his  intimacy.  His  relations  vvete  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dudry  and  his  talents ; his  domedics  grew  grey  in  his  fervice;  and  the 
companions  of  his  youth  w ere  the  friends  of  his  more  advanced  age. 

I he  inufenm  of  antiques  at  Paris  is  to  be  opened  for  the  public 
infpedtion  in  September.— Rooms  are  building  for  the  five  datues 
which  have  been  brought  from  Italy — the  Apollo  of  Belvidere  the 
Mules,  and  the  Laocoon,  are  to  be  placed  in  a large  room  prepared 
on  purpofe.  Great  pains  are  taking  that  the  light  (hall  be  thrown 
into  the  room  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  datues  fliall  be  ieen  to 
better  advantage,  if  podible,  than  they  were  at  Rome. 
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F by  this  name  we  are  to  underdand  every  kind  of  covered  car- 
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riage,  in  which  one  can  with  convenience  travel, 'there  is  no 
doubt  that  fonie  of  them  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  arcera 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  twelve  tables,  was  a covered  car- 
riage tiled  by  dek  and  infirm  perfons.  It  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed earlier  than  the  foft  letlica,  and  by  it  to  have  been  brought 
into  difufe.  A later  invention  is  the  carpcntum,  the  form  of  which 
may  be  fee n on  antique  coins,  where  it  is  reprefented  as  a two- 
wheeled  car,  with  an  arched  covering,  and  which  was  (ometimes 
hung  with  codly  cloth.  Stiil  later  were  introduced  the  carrucce  firft 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ; but  fo  little  is  known  of  them  that  antiquaries 
arc  uncertain  whether  they  had  only  one  wheel,  like  our  wheel-bar- 
rows, or,  as  is  more  probable,  four  wheels.  This  much,  however, 
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is  known,  that  they  were  firtt-rate  vehicles,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  (tones,  and  that  the  Romans  confidered  if  as  an  honour 
to  ride  in  thole  that  were  remarkably  high.  In  the  Theodofian  code 
the  ufe  of  them  is  not  only  allowed  ro  civil  and  military  officers  of 
the  firft  rank,  bur  commanded  as  a mark  of  their  dignity. 

After  this,  covered  carriages  feem  more  and  more-to  have  become 
appendages  of  Roman  pomp  and  magnificence  ; but  the  manner  of 
thinking  which  prevailed  under  the  feudal  fyttem  banifhed  the  ufe 
of  them,  for  fome  time.  As  it  was  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  feudal  lords  that  their  vallals  fhould  be  always  able  to  lerve 
them  on  horfeback,  they  could  not  think  of  indulging  them  with 
elegant  carriages.  They  forefaw,  that  by  fuch  luxury  the  nobility 
would  give  over  riding  on  horfeback,  and  become  much  more  in- 
dolent, and  lefs  fit  for  military  fervice.  Matters  and  fervants,  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  clergy  and  laity,  all  rode  upon  horfes  or  mules, 
and  fometimes  women  and  monks  more  commodioufly  upon  (he-a(Ies. 
The  miuitter  rode  to  court;  and  the  horfe,  without  any  conductor, 
returned  alone  to  his  ttable,  till  a fervant  led  him  back  to  court  to 
fetch  his  matter.  In  this  manner  rode  the  magiftrates  ot  the  im- 
perial cities  to  council,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
fo  that,  in  the  year  1 502,  fleps  to  attitt  in  mounting  were  ereded  by 
the  Roman  gate  at  Franckfort.  The  members  of  the  council,  who, 
at  the  diet,  and  on  other  occafions,  were  employed  as  ambafladors, 
were,  on  this  account,  called  rittmeijler ; and  even  at  prefent  the 
expreffion  riding  fervant  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  imperial  cities. 
The  public  entry  of  great  lords  into  any  place,  or  their  departure 
from  it,  was  never  in  a carriage,  but  on  horfeback;  and,  in  all  the 
works  which  /peak  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  there  is  no  mention  of 
a ttate-coach,  or  body-coachman,  but  of  ttate-horfes,  or  ttate-mules. 
It  was  neceirary  that  a horfe  for  his  holinefs  ttiould  be  of  a grey  co- 
lour; not  mettlefome,  however,  but  a quiet  tradabletnag  ; that  a 
flool  with  three  tteps  fhould  be  brought  to  attitt  him  to  mount,  and  the 
emperor  and  kings,  if  prefent,  were  obliged  to  hold  his  ftirrup,  and 
to  lead  the  horle,  &c.  Bifhops  made  their  public  entrance  on 
horfes  or  attes  richly  decorated.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
the  eledors  and  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were  ordered  to 
make  their  entrance  on  hories,  and  to  perform  their  fervice  on 
horfeback.  Formerly  it  was  neceffary  that  tliofe  who  received  an 
invertiture  fhould  make  their  appearance  on  horfeback  : the  vafTal 
was  obliged  to  ride  with  two  attendants  to  the  lord’s  court,  where, 
having  difmounted  from  his  horfe,  he  received  his  fief. 

Covered  carriages  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century  ; but,  they  were  ufed  only  by  women  of  the  firtt  rank,  for 
the  men  thought  it  difgraceful  to  ride  in  them.  At  that  period, 
when  the  eledors  and  princes  did  not  choofe  to  be  prefent  at  the 
meetings  of  the  dates,  they  excufed  themlelves  by  informing  the 
emperor  that  their  health  would  not  permit  them  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back ; and  it  was  confidered  as  a point  eflablifhed,  that  it  was  unbe- 
coming for  them  to  ride  like  women.  What,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  ideas,  was  not  allowed  to  princes,  was  much  lefs  per- 
mitted to  their  fervants.  In  the  year  1544,  w-hen  Count  Wolf  of 
Barby,  was  fummoned  by  John  Frederic  eledor  of  Saxony  to  go  to 
Spires  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  (fates  attembled  there,  he  re- 
quefted  leave,  on  account  of  his  ill  date  of  health,  to  make  ufe  of  a 
, dole 
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clofe  carriage  with  four  horfes.  When  the  counts  and  nobility  were 
invited  to  the  marriage  folemnity  of  the  elector's  halt-brother,  Duke 
John  Krnelt,  the  invitation  was  accompanied  with  a memorandum, 
that  what  drelles  of  ceremony  they  might  be  defirousof  taking  with 
them  they  fhould  tranfport  in  a fmall  waggon.  Had  they  been  ex- 
pected in  coaches,  fuch  a memorandum  would  have  been  fuperfluous. 
The  ufe  of  covered  carriages  was,  for  a long  time,  forbidden  even 
to  women.  In  the  year  1545,  the  wife  of  a certain  duke  obtained 
from  him,  with  great  difficulty,  permiffion  to  ufe  a coveted  carriage 
in  a journey  to  the  baths,  in  which,  however,  much  pomp  was  dif- 
played  ; but  with  this  exprefs  (Hpulation,  that  her  attendants  (hould 
not  have  the  fame  indulgence.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the 
emperor,  kings,  and  princes,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
began  to  employ  covered  carriages  on  journeys,  and  afterwards  on 
public  folemnities. 

In  the  year  1474,  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  came  to  Franckfort 
in  a clofe  carriage  : and,  as  he  remained  in  it  on  account  of  the 
wetnels  of  the  weather,  the  inhabitants  had  no  occafion  to  fnpport 
the  canopy  which  was  held  over  him,  but  while  he  went  to  the  coun- 
cil-honfe,  and  again  returned.  In  the  year  following,  the  emperor 
vitlted  the  fame  city  in  a verv  magnificent  covered  carriage.  In  the 
defeription  of  the  fplendid  tournament  held  by  Joachim  eleflor  of 
Brandenburg,  at  Ruppin,  in  - 1509,  we  read  of  a carriage  all  gilt 
over,  which  belonged  to  the  eleCtrefs  ; of  twelve  other  coaches, 
ornamented  with  crimfon,  and  of  another  of  the  Dtichefs  of 
Mecklenburg,  which  was  hung  with  red  latin.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  the  year  1562,  the  Elector  ot 
Cologne  had  twelve  carriages.  In  1594,  when  t lie  maVgrave 
John  Sigifmund  did  homage  at  Warfaw  on  account  of  Brutlia, 
he  had  in  his  train  thirty-fix  coaches  with  fix  horfes  each.  Count 
Kevenhiller,  fpeaking  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
with  a Princefs  of  Bavaria,  fays,  “ The  bride  rode  with  her  fillers 
in  a fplendid  carriage  lludded  with  gold  ; her  maids  of  honour  in 
carriages  hung  with  black  fa  tin,  and  the  reft  of  the  ladies  in  neat 
leather  carriages.”  d he  lame  author  mentions  the  entrance  of 
Cardinal  Dietrichflein  into  Vienna,  in  1611,  and  tells  us  that  forty 
carriages  w£nt  to  meet  him.  At  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Mat- 
thias, the  ambaffador  of  Brandenburg  had  three  coaches.  When 
the  conlort  of  that  emperor  made  Iter  public  entrance,  on  her  mar- 
riage, in  1611,  fhe  rode  in  a carriage  covered  with  perfumed  leather. 
Mary,  Infanta  of  Spain,  fpbufc  of  the  fucceeding  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand III.  rode,  in  Carinthia,  in  1631,  in  a glafs-carriage  in  which 
no  more  than  two  perfons  could  fit.  The  wedding  carriage  of  the 
firft  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  alfo  a Spanilh  princefs, 
coll  together  with  the  harnefs  3#, 000  florins.  The  coaches  ufed  by 
that  emperor  are  thus  deferibed  by  Kink:  “In  t he  imperial  coaches 
no  great  magnificence  was  to  be  leen  : they  w-ere  covered  over  with 
red  cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harnefs  was  black,  and  in  the  whole 
work  there  was  no  gold.  The  pannels  were  of  glals,  and  on  this 
account  they  were  called  the  imperial  glafs  coaches.  On  feftivals 
<the  harnefs  was  ornamented  with  red  filk  fringes.  The  imperial 
coaches  were  d;ftingni/hed  only  by  their  h iving  leather  traces  ; but 
the  ladies  in  the  imperial  fuite  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
carriages  the  traces  of  which  were  made  of  ropes.”  At  the  magni- 
ficent 
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ficent  court  of  Duke  Ernelt  Auguftus,  at  Hanover,  there  were,  in 
the  year  1681,  fifty  gilt  coaches  with  fix  horfes  each  ; fo  early  did 
Hanover  begin  to  l'urpafs  other  cities  in  the  number  of  its  carriages. 
The  fiilt  time  that  ambalfadors  appeared  in  coaches,  on  a public  fo- 
le trinity,-  was  at  the  imperial  cornmiifion  holden  at  Erfurth,  in  1613', 
refpeCting  the  affair  of  Juliers. 

The  great  lords  imagined  at  firft  that  they  could  fupprefs  the  ufe 
of  coaches  by  prohibitions.  In  the  Churmark  archives  there  is  fiifl 
prefer ved  an  ediCt,  in  which  the  feudal  nobility  and  valfals  are  for- 
bid the  ufe  of  coaches,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  punifbhient  of 
felony.  In  the  year  1388,  Duke  Julius  of  Brunfwic  publilhed  an 
order,  couched  in  very  exprellive  terms,  by  w hich  his  valfals  were 
forbid  to  ride  in  carriages.  This  curious  document  is  in  fubftance 
as  follows: — “ As  we  know  from  ancient  hifiorians,  from  the  an- 
nals of  heroic,  honourable,  and  glorious,  achievements,  and  e\>en 
by  our  own  experience,  that  the  relpeCtable,  heady,  courageous, 
and  fpirited,  Germans,  w ere  heretofore  fo  much  celebrated  among 
all  nations,  on  account  of  their  manly  virtue,  fincerity,  boldnefs, 
honelty,  and  refolution,  that  their  afliftance  was  courted  in  war,  and 
that,  in  particular,  the  people  of  this  land,  by  their  difcipline  and 
intrepidity,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  acquired  fo  much 
celebrity,  that  foreign  nations  readily  united  with  them  : we  have, 
for  fome  time  pad,  tound,  with  great  pain  and  uneafinefs,  that  their 
ufefitl  difcipline  and  Ikill  in  riding,  in  our  deflorate,  county,  and 
lord (li ip,  have  not  only  vifibly  declined,  but  have  been  almolt  loft 
(and,  no  doubt,  other  electors  and  princes  have  experienced  the 
fame  among  their  nobility) ; and  as  the  principal  caufe  of  this  is  that 
pur  valfals,  fervants,  and  kinfmen,  without  diltinCtion,  young  and 
old,  have  dared  to  give  tllemlelves  up  to  indolence  and  to  riding  in 
coaches,  and  that  tew  of  them  provide  themfelves  with  well-equipped 
riding  horles,  and  with  fkiltul  experienced  fervants,  and  boys  ac- 
quainted with  the  roads  : being  not  able  to  luffer,  any  longer,  this 
negleCt,  and  being  delirous  to  levivc  the  ancient  Brunfwic  mode  of 
riding,  handed  down  and  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  we 
hereby  will  and  command,  that  all  and  each  of  our  before-mentioned 
vaffals,  fervants,  and  kinlmen,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  al- 
ways keep  in  readinefs  as  many  nding- horfes  as  they  are  obliged  to 
ferve  us  with  by  tbeir  fief,  or  alliance  ; and  have  in  their  fervice 
able  experienced  fervants,  acquainted  with  the  roads  ; and  that 
they  have  as  many  hprfes  as  poflible,  with  polilhed  Heel  furniture, 
and  with  faddles  proper  for  carrying  the  neceffary  arms  and  accou- 
trements, fo  that  they  may  appear  with  them  when  necelftty  requires. 
We  alio  will  and  command  our  before-mentioned  valfals  and  fervants 
to  take  notice,  that  when  we  order  them  to  affemble,  either  all  to- 
gether, or  in  part,  in  times  of  turbulence,  or  fo  receive  their  fiefs, 
or  when  on  other  occafions  they  y i fit  our  court,  thev  Ihall  not  travel 
or  appear  in  coaches,  but  on  their  riding  horfes,  &c.”  Philip  II. 
duke  ot  Pomerania-Stetten,  reminded  his  valfals  alfo,  in  160*8,  that 
they  ought  not  to  make  fo  much  ule  of  carriages  as  of  horfes.,  All 
thcfe  orders  and  admonitions,  however,  w'ere  of  no  avail,  and 
coaches  became  common  all  over  Germany. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  defcription  of  thefe  carriages 
without  a figure,  and  drawings  or  paintings  of  them  do  not  feem  to 
be  common. 


In 
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In  the  hiftorv  of  1- ranee  we  find  many  proofs  that  at  Paris,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  even  fixteenth,  centuries,  the  French 
monarchs  rode  commonly  on  horfes,  the  fervants  of  the  court  on 
mules,  and  the  princefles,  together  w ith  the  principal  ladies,  fome- 
times  on  atles.  Perfons  at  the  fir/I  rank  often-  (at  behind  thdir 
equerry,  and  the  horie  was  often  led  by  fervants.  When  Charles  VI. 
wifhed  to  fee  incognito  the  entrance  of  the  queen,  he  placed  himfelf 
on  horfehack  behind  Savoifv,  who  was  his  confidant,  with  whom, 
however,  he  was  much  incommoded  in  the  crowd.  When  Louis 
duke  of  Oi  leans,  that  prince’s  brother,  was  alfaflinated  in  1407,  the 
tw o ecuyef s who  accompanied  him  rode  both  upon  the  fame  horle.  In 
the  year  1534,  Q^yeen  Eleonora  and  the  princcffes  rode  on  white 
horles  during  a (acted  feftival.  That  private  perfons  alfo,  ftich  as 
phylicians  for  example,  tiled  no  carriages  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  proved  by  tjie  principal  entrance  to  their  public  fchool,  which  vvas 
built  in  1472,  being  lo  narrow  that  a carriage  could  not  pafs  through 
it,  though  it  was  then  one  of  the  wideft  at  their  period.  In  Paris 
alio,  at  all  the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  there  were  fteps  for 
mounting  on  horfe.back,  fuel)  as  thofe  which  tlie  parliament  caufed 
to  be  erected  in  1599  ; and  Sauval  fays  on  this  occafion,  that,  though 
matiy  of  thefe  heps  in  latter  periods  had  been  taken  away,  there 
Itill  remained  feveral  of  them  in  his  time  at  old  buildings. 

Carriages,  however,  appear  to  have  been  ufed  very  early  in 
France.  An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  idued  in  1294,  for  fup- 
prelfing  luxury,  and  in  which  the  citizens’  wives  are  forbid  to  tife 
carriages,  is  hill  preferved.  Under  Francis  I.  or  rather  about  1^50, 
fomewhat  later,  there  were  at  Paris,  for  the  firfi  time,  only  three 
coaches,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  queen,  another  to  Diana  de 
Poi fliers,  the  miftrefs  of  two  kings,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  by 
the  latter  of  whom  (he  was  created  Ducltefsof  Valentinois,  and  the 
third  to  Rene  de  Laval  lord  of  Bois-dauphin.  The  laff  was  a cor- 
pulent unwieldy  nobleman,  who  was  not  able  to  ride  on  horfehack. 
Others  fay,  that  the  three  firfi  coaches  belonged  to  Catherine  de 
Medjcis;  Diana  duchefs  of  Angoujcme,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  who  died  in  1619  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age:  and 
Chrifiopher  de  1 hoti,  firfi  prefident  of  the  parliament.  The  laft 
was  excufed  by  the  gout  ; but  the  reft  of  the  minifters  of  (fate  foon 
followed  his  example.  Henry  IV.  was  alfaffinated  in  a coach  ; but 
he  ufually  rode  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris  on  horfeback,  and,  to 
provide  again!!  rain,  carried  a large  cloak  behind  him.  For  him- 
felf  and  his  queen  he  had  only  one  roach  ; as  appears  by  a letter 
flill  preferved,  in  which  he  writes  to  a friend,  “ 1 cannot  wait  upon 
you  to-day,  becaufe  my  wife  is  ufing  my  coach.”  We,  however, 
find  two  coaches  at  the  public  folemmtv  on  the  arrival  of  t lie  Spunifti 
am  ha  (Tad  or,  Don  Peter  de  Toledo,  under  Henry  IV.  '\  his  contra- 
diction is  a circumftance  which  is  not  worth  farther  refearch  ; 
it  (hews  that  all  writers  dp  not  (peak  of  the  fame  kind  of  carriages 
or  coaches,  and  that  every  improvement  has  formed  as  it  were  an 
epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  them,  vy}ijch  perhaps  would  be  b£$  eluci- 
dated by  figures  or  engravings. 

Roubo,  in  his  collly  treatife  on  joiners’  work,  lias  given  three 
figures  of  fuch  carriages  as  were  ufed  under  Henry  IV.  from  draw- 
ings preferved  in  the  king’s  library.  By  thefe  one  fees  that  thofe 
coaches  were  not  fufpended  by  ftrap3,  that  they  had  a canopy  fup. 

ported 
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ported  by  ornamented  pillars,  and  that  the  whole  body  was  for- 
rounded  by  curtains  ot'  fluff  or  leather,  which  could  be  drawn  up. 
The  coach  in  which  Louis  XIV.  made  his  public  entrance,  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  appears,  from  a drawing  in  the  king’s 
library,  to  have  been  a fufpended  carriage. 

The  oldell  carriages  ufed  by  the  ladies  in  England  were  known 
tinder  the  now-forgotten  name  of  w/nrLicotcs.  When  Richard  11. 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cenuwy,  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore  his  rebellious  fubjefts,  he  and  all  Ms  followers  were  on  horfe- 
back ; his  mother  only,  who  was  indifpofed,  rode  in  a carriage.— 
This  however  became  afterwards  fomewhat  unfalhionabie,  w hen  the 
monarch’s  queen,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
Shewed  the  Englifh  ladies  how  gracefully  and  conveniently  (he  could 
ride  on  a ftde-faddle.  Whirlicotes  were  laid  afide,  therefore,  except 
at  coronations  and  other  public  folemnities. 

Coaches  were  firfl  known  in  England  about  1580  ; and,  as  Stowe 
fays,  were  introduced  front  Germany  by  hitz-allen  earl  ot  Arundel. 

In  the  year  1598,  when  the  h.nglifh  antbalLtdor  came  to  Scotland,  he 
had  a coach  with  him.  Anderfon  places  the  period  when  coaches 
began  to  be  in  common  ufe  about  the  year  1605.  The  celebrated 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  two  kings-,  was 
the  firfl  perfon  who  rode  with  a coach  and  fix  horfes,  in  1619  : to  ri- 
dicule this  new  pomp,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  put  eight  horfes 
to  his  carriage. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Charles  of  An- 
jou made.his  entrance  into  Naples,  the  queen  rode  in  a carriage  call- 
ed by  hiflorians  caretta,  the  outfide  and  inlide  of  which  wete  co- 
vered w ith  fky-blue  velvet,  interfperfed  with  golden  lilies,  a magni- 
ficence never  before  leen  by  the  Neapolitans.  At  the  entrance  of 
Frederic  II.  into  Padua,  in  theyear  1239,  it  appears  therewere  no 
carriages,  for  the  ntoli  elegantly  d refled  ladies  that  came  to  meet  him 
were  on  palfreys  ornamented  with  trappings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  luxury  of  carriages  fpread  from  Naples  all  over  Italy. 

Coaches  were  leen  tortile  firfl  time  in  Spain  in  the  year  1546;  at 
leafl  fuch  is  the  account  ot  T wifs,  who,  according  to  his  ufual  cui- 
tom,  fays  fo  w ithout  giving  his  authority. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  John  of  Finland,  on 
his  return  from  England,  among  other  articles  of  luxury,  carried 
with  him  to  Sweden  thtrfirft  coach  that  ever  had  been  feen  there  : — 
before  that  period,  the  greatefl  lords  in  Sweden,  w hen  they  travel- 
led by  land,  carried  their  wives  with  them  on  horfeback  ; the  prin- 
ceifes  even  travelled  in  that  manner,  and  when  it  rained  tooii.  with 
them  a mantle  of  waxed  cloth.  _ i 

It  appears  that  there  were  elegant  coaches  in  the  capital  of  Ruffia 
fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  „ 

But  to  what  nation  are  we  to  aferibe  the  invention  of  coaches? — 
If  under  this  name  we  comprehend  covered  carriages,  thefe  are  fo 
old  as  nor  to  admit  of  any  difpute  refpedfing  the  queftion.  To  the 
■following,  however,  one  might  expeft  an  anfwer  : Who  firfl  fell  on 
the  idea  of  fufpending  the  body  of  the  carriage  on  elaflic  lprings, 
by  which  the  whole  machine  has  undoubtedly  been  much  improved? 
But  to  this  queflion  we  can  find  no  anfwer,  except  the  information 
before  mentioned,  that  fufpended  carriages  were  known  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  • 
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As  the  name  coach  is  now  adopted,  with  a little  variation,  in  all 
the  European  languages,  lome  have  thought  to  determine  the  coun- 
try of  this  invention  from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  determine  whence  it  is  derived,  as  we  do  not 
Know  by  whom  thefe  clofe  carriages  w ere  invented.  Menage  makes 
it  Latin,  and  by  a far-fetched  derivation  from  vchiculum  ; Junius 
derives  it  (omewhat  fliorter  from  o^/ea,  to  carry.  Wachter  thinks  it 
comes  from  the  German  word  Autten,  to  cover  ; and  Lye,  front  the 
Belgic  koetfen,  to  lie  along,  as  it  properly  fignifies  a couch  or  chair. 
Bur,  even  allowing  that  one  Could  fix  the  origin  of  the  word,  it 
would  by  no  means  be  afeertained  u bat  kind  of  a carriage  we  ought 
properly  to  underhand  by  it.  Mr.  Cornides  lias  lately  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  word  coach  is  of  Hungarian  extrusion,  and  that 
it  had  its  rile  from  a village  in  the  province  of  Wiefelbnrg,  which 
at  prefent  is  called  Kitfee,  but  was  known  formerly  by  the  name  of 
Kotfec,  and  that  this  travelling  machine  was  even  there  firft  invented. 
However  this  may  be,  the  grounds  on  which  be  fupports  his  afler- 
tion  deferve  to  be  here  quoted,  as  they  feem  at  leaf!  to  prove  that  in 
the  lixteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  a kind  of  covered  carriages 
were  known  under  the  name  ot  Hungarian  carriages.  As  the 
wor  A gulf  chi,  and  not  gutfehe , was  ufed  at  firfl  in  Germany,  the  lad 
Cy liable  gives  us  reafon  to  conjecture,  that  it  is  rather  of  Hun- 
garian than  German  extraction.  As  Hortleder  tells  us  that 
Charles  V.  becaufe  he  had  the  gout,  laid  himfelf  to  fleep  in  an  Hun- 
garian gutfehe,  one  might  almoft  conclude,  that  the  peculiarity  of 
thefe  carriages  confided  in  their  being  fo  conffruded  as  to  admit 
people  to  fleep  in  them.  7 his  conjecture  is  fupported  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  gutfehe , which  formerly  fignified  a couch  or  fopha. 
As  the  writers  quoted  by  Mr.  Cornicles  call  the  Hungarian  cnarhes 
fometimes  /eves,  light,  fometimes  veloces,  fwift,  one  ought  rather  to 
confider  them  as  a particular  kind  of  carriages  tor  travelling  with 
expedition.  It  is,  however,  (til!  more  worthy  of  remark,  that,  fo 
early  as  the  year  1437,  the  ambafladorof  Ladiflaus  V.  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  brought  with  him  to  the  Queen  of  France,  bc- 
fides  other  prefems,  a carriage  which  excited  great  wonder  at  Paris, 
and  which,  as  an  old  hiftorian  fays,  was  branlant  ct  moult  riche.  Dues 
not  the  firft  word  ot  this  expreflion  feem  to  indicate  that  the  carria»e 
vvas  fufpended  ? 

A peculiar  kind  of  coach  has  been  introduced  in  latter  times  under 
the  name  of  berlin.  7 he  name  indicates  the  place  which  gave  birth 
to  the  invention,  as  the  French  themfelves  acknowledge  ; though 
fome,  with  very  little  probability,  wifh  to  derive  it  from  the  Italian. 
Philip  de  Chiefe,  a native  of  Piedmont,  and  defeended  from  the 
Italian  family  of  Chiefa,  was  a colonel  and  quarter-mafter-general 
in  the  fervice  of  Frederic  William,  detStor  of  Brandenburg,  by 
vvtiom  be  was  much  effeemed  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  archi- 
tecture. Being  once  fent  to  France  on  his  matter's  bufinefs,  he 
can  fed  to  be  built,  on  purpofe  for  this  journey,  a carriage  capable  of 
containing  two  perfons  ; which  in  France,  and  every  where  elfe, 
was  much  approved,  and  called  a berline.  This  Philip  de  Chide 
died  at  Berlin  in  1673. 

Coaches  have  given  rife  to  a profCflion  which  in  large  cities  affords 
maintenance  to  a great  number  of  people,  and  which  is  attended 
'vnh  much  convenience;  I mean  that  of  letting  out  coaches  for  hire, 
known  under  the  name  of fiacres,  hackney-coaches.  This  originator! 
Vol.  V.  No.  67.  F in 
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in  France;  for  about  the  year  1650  one  Nicholas  Sauvage  firft 
thought  of  keeping  horfes  and  carriages  ready  to  be  let  out  to  thofe 
who  might  have  occafion  for  them.  The  Parifians  approved  of  and 
patroniled  this  plan  ; and  as  Sauvage  lived  in  the  ftreet  St.  Martin, 
in  a houfe  called  the  hotel  S.  Fiacre,  the  coaches,  coachmen,  and  pro- 
prietor, were  called  fiacres.  In  a little  time  this  undertaking  was  im- 
proved by  others,  who  obtained  a licenfe  for  their  new  inllitutions 
on  paying  a certain  fum  of  money.  Some  kept  coaches  ready  in 
certain  places  of  the  (l reels,  and  let  them  out  as  long  as  was  required, 
to  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Thefe  alone,  at  length, 
retained  the  name  of  fiacre,  which  at  fil'd  was  common  to  every 
kind  of  hired  carriage  without  diftinClion.  Others  kept  carriages  at 
their  houfes,  which  they  let  out  for  a half  or  whole  day,  a week,  or 
month  : thefe  coaches  were  known  by  the  name  of  carojfes  de  remife. 
Others  kept  carriages  which  at  a certain  dated  time  went  from  one 
quarter  of  the  city  to  another,  like  a kind  of  dages,  and  took  up 
fuch  palfengers  as  prefented  themfelves  ; and,  in  the  year  1662  fome 
perfons  fet  up  carriages  with  four  horfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
people  to  the  different  palaces  at  which  the  court  might  be.  The 
proprietors  often  quarrelled  refpe£ling  the  boundaries  preferibed  to 
them  by  their  licenfes  ; and  on  this  account  they  were  fometimes 
united  into  one  company,  and  fometimes  feparated.  The  police 
edablifhed  ufeful  regulations,  by  which  the  fafety  and  cleanlinefs  of 
thefe  carriages  were  promoted  ; marks  were  affixed  to  them,  by 
which  they  might  be  known  ; and  young  perfons  and  women  of  the 
town  were  forbidden  to  ufe  them.  See. 

A particular  kind  of  hackney  carriage,  peculiar  to  the  Parifians, 
in  the  opinion  of  fame  does  no  great  honour  to  their  unbanity.  I 
mean  the  brouettes , called  fometimes  roulettes , and  by  way  of  derifion 
vinaigrettes.  The  body  of  thefe  is  almod  like  that  of  our  fedaiis, 
but  rolls  upon  two  low  wheels,  and  is  dragged  forwards  by  men. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  fuch  machines  under  Louis  XIII . 
but  the  proprietors  of  the  ledans  prevented  it,  as  they  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  their  bufinefs.  In  the  year  1669  they  were  however 
permitted,  and  came  into  common  ufe  in  1671,  but  were  employed 
only  by  the  common  people.  Dupin,  the  inventorof  thefe  brouettes, 
found  means  to  contrive  them  fo  that  they  did  not  jolt  fo  much  as 
might  have  been  expedted  ; and  he  was  able  to  conceal  this  art  fo 
well,  that  for  a long  time  he  was  the  only  perfon  who  could  make 
them.  The  number  of  all  the  coaches  at  Paris  is  by  fome  laid  to  be 
fifteen  thoufand  ; the  author  of  Tableau  de  Paris  reckons  the  num- 
ber of  the  hackney  coaches  to  amount  to  eighteen  hundred,  and  a(- 
ferts  that  more  titan  a hundred  foot  paffengers  lofe  their  lives  by 
them  every  year. 

Coaches  to  be  let  for  hire  were  firft  eflablifhed  at  London  in  1625. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  twenty,  which  did  not  (land  in  the 
fireets,  but  at  the  principal  inns.  Ten  years  after,  however,  they 
were  become  fo  numerous,  that  Charles  I.  found  it  neceffary  to  i (Fite 
an  order  for  limiting  their  number.  In  the  year  1637,  there  were  in 
London  and  Weftminfler  fifty  hackney-coaches,  for  each  of  which 
no  more  than  tw  elve  horfes  were  to  be  kept.  In  the  year  1652,  their- 
number  had  increafcd  to  two  hundred  ; in  1654,  there  were  three 
hundred,  for  which  fix  hundred  horfes  were  employed  ; in  1694, 
they  were  limited  to  feven  hundred,  and  in  1715  to  eight  hundred. 

Hackney- 
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Hackney-coaches  were  firft  eftabliftied  at  Edinburgh  in  1673. 
Their  number  was  twenty  ; but,  as  the  (ituation  of  the  city  was  un- 
favourable for  carriages,  it  fell  in  1752  to  fourteen,  and  in  1778  to 
nine,  and  the  number  of  fedans  increaied. 

Fiacres  were  introduced  at  War  law  for  the  firft  time  in  177S.  In 
Copenhagen  there  are  an  hundred  hackney-coaches. 

In  Madrid  there  are  front  four  to  five  thoufand  gentlemen’s  car- 
riages ; in  Vienna  three  thoufand,  and  two  hundred  hackney-coaches. 

At  Amlferdam  coaches  with  wheels  were  in  the  year  1663  forbid- 
den, in  order  to  fave  the  expenlive  pavement  of  t tie  (fleets  ; for 
coaches  there,  even  in  fummer,  are  placed  upon  (ledges,  as  thofe 
at  Peterlburgh  are  in  winter.  The  tax  upon  carriages  in  Holland 
has  from  time  to  time  been  raifed,  yet  the  number  has  increafed  ; 
and  Come  years.ago  the  coach-horfes  in  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thoufand. 

When  Prince  Repnin  made  his  entrance  into  Conftantinople  in 
1775,  *ie  hac^  with  him  eighty  coaches,  and  two  hundred  livery- 
fervants. 

S P.E  C T R E of  the  BROKEN. 

HE  Broken  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Harz  mountains  of  Hano- 


ver in  Germany  ; and  is  celebrated  for  refledting  to  the  eye  of 
a fpedfator  a cololfal  figure,  called  the  fpeElre  of  the  Broken.  The 
particulars  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  as  given  by  J.  L.  Jor- 
dan, are  explained  in  Gmelin’s  Journal  of  Nature,  publilhed  at 
Gottingen  in  1798,  and  are  as  follow  : 

The  fir  ft  time  l was  deceived  by  this  atmofpheric  phenomenon,  I 
had  clambered  up  to  the  fummit  of  the  Broken,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  beautiful  view  of  the  fun  rifjng  in 
the  eaft.  The  heavens  were  already  (freaked  with  red  ; the  fun  was 
juft  appearing  above  the  horizon  in  full  majefty,  and  the  mod  per- 
fect (erenity  prevailed,  when  the  other  Harz  mountains  in  the  foutlfi*- 
weft,  towards  the  Worm  mountains,  lying  under  the  Broken,  be- 
gan to  be  covered  by  thick  clouds.  Afcending  at  that  moment  the 
granite  rocks  called  the  TeufeKkanzel,  there  appeared  before  me, 
though  at  a great  diffance,  the  gigantic  figure  of  a man,  as  if  (land- 
ing on  a large  pedeftal.  But  fcarcely  had  1 difeovered  it  when  it 
began  to  difappear;  the  clouds  funk  down  fpeedily  and  expanded, 
and  I (aw  the  phenomenon  no  more.-  The  (econd  time,  however, 
I law  this  fpedtre  fomewhat  more  diftinClly,  a little  below  the  fum- 
mit ot  the  Broken,  and  near  the  Heinrich(hohe,  as  I was  looking  at 
the  lun  riling  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  weather  was 
rather  tempefiuous ; the  fky  towards  the  level  country  was  pretty 
clear,  but  the  Harz  mountains  had  attracted  feveral  thick  clouds, 
which  had  beep  hovering  around  them,  and  which  beginning  to 
fettle  on  the  Broken  confined  the  profpedt.  In  thefe  clouds,  foon 
after  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  I fjw  my  own  fhadow,  of  a monftrous 
lize,  move  itfelf  for  a couple  of  feconds  exactly  as  I moved  ; but  I 
was  foon  involved  in  clouds,  and  the  phenomenpn  difuppeared. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fee  this  phenomenon,  except  when  the  fun  is  it 
fuch  an  altitude  as  to  throw  his  rays  upon  the  body  in  a horizontal 
direction  ; for,  if  he  is  higher,  the  (hadow  is  thrown  rather  under 
Jhe  body  than  before  it.  In  the  month  of  September,  1798,  as  I 
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was  making  a tour  through  the  Harz,  I found  an  excellent  account 
and  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  as  ieen  by  M.  llaue,  on  the 
jjd  of  May,  1797,  in  his  diary  of  an  excurfion  to  the  Broken 
mountain.  I fhall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  tranferibing  it. 

“ After  having  been  here  for  thirtieth  time,  (fays  Mr.  Hane,)  and, 
befides  other  objects  ot  my  attention,  having  procured  information 
refpefting  the  above-mentioned  atmofpheric  phenomenon,  I was  at 
lengtlt  fo  fortunate  as  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it.  The  tun 
rofe  about  four  o’clock,  and,  the  atmofphere  being'quite  ferene  to- 
wards the  ea(f,  his  rays  could  pals  without  any  obftrudfion  over  the 
Heinrichfhbhe.  In  the  fouth-weft  however,  towards  Achtermann- 
lltohe,  a bvifk  welt  wind  carried  before  it  thin  tranfparent  vapqttrs, 
which  were  not  yet  condenfed  into  thick  heavy  clouds.  About  a 
quarter  pad  four  1 went  toward  the  inn,  and  looked  round  to  fee 
whether  the  atmofphere  would  permit  me  to  have  a free  profpetfi 
to  the  fouth-weft ; when  I obferved,  at  a very  great  difiance  to- 
wards Achtermannlhohe,  a human  figure  of  a monfirous  fize.  A 
violent  gufi  of  wind  having  almolt  carried  away  my  hat,  1 clapped 
mv  hand  to  it  by  moving  my  arm  toward*  my  head,  and  the  colofial 
figure  did  the  fame.  The  pleafure  which  1 felt  on  this  difeovery 
can  hardly  be  deferibed  ; for  I had  already  walked  many  a weary 
fiep  in  the  hopes  of  feeing  this  (hadowy  image,  without  being  ^ble 
to  gratify  my  curiofity.  1 immediately  made  another  movement  by 
bending  my  body,  and  the  cololfal  figure  before  me  repeated  it.  1 
was  deiirous  of  doing  the  fame  thing  once  more  : but  my  cololfus 
had  vanilhed.  I remained  in  the  lame  pofition,  waiting  to  fee 
whether  it  would  return,  and  in  a few  minutes  it,  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Achtermannlhohe.  I paid  my  refpefts  to  it  a fecond 
time,  and  it  did  the  lame  to  me.  I then  called  the  landlord  of  the 
Broken;  and,  having  both  of  us  taken  the  fame  pofition  which  I 
had  taken  alone,  we  looked  towards  the  Achtermannlhohe,  but  faw 
nothing.  We  had  not,  however,  (food  long,  when  two  fuch  co- 
lolfal  figures  were  formed  over  the  eminence,  which  repeated  our 
compliments  by  bending  their  bodies  as  we  did ; after  which  they 
vanilhed.  We  retained  our  pofition;  kept  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fame  fpot,  and  in  a little  time  the  two  figures  agqin  Hood  before  us. 
Every  movement  that  we  made  by  bending  our  bodies  thefe  figures 
imitated;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  phenomenon  was  fonie- 
times  weak  and  faint,  fometimes  firong  and  well-defined.  Having 
thus  had  a fufficient  opportunity  of  examining  the fpettre  of  th,e  Broken , 
1 am  enabled  to  give  the  following  explanation  ot  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  fo  long  been  the  wonder  of  travellers : When 
the  rifing  fun,  and  according  to  analogy  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  at 
tlie  fetting  fun,  throws  his  rays  over  the  Broken  upon  the  body  of 
3 man  Handing  oppolite  to  fine  light  clouds  floating  around  or  hover- 
ing paff  him,  he  needs  only  fix  his  eyes  (kdfafily  upon  them,  and, 
in  all  probability,  lie  will  fee  the  lingular  Ipecfacle  of  his  own 
fhadow  extending  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  hundred  feet,  at  the 
difiance  of  about  two  miles  before  him.  This  is  one  of  the  mod 
agreeable  phenomena  1 ever  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the 
§reat  obfervatory  of  Germany,” 
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TRAVELS  of  C.  OLIVER  and  C.  BRUGUIERE,  under, 
taken  by  Order  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENI, 
THROUGH  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  EGYPT,  and  PER. 
SI  A,  during  THE  Yeaks  1792,  93,  94,  95,  96,  and  97. 

IN  t he  year  1792  the  provifional  executive  council,  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  which  might  refult  to  commerce,  agriculture,  natu- 
ral hiftory,  geography,  medicine,  See.  by  a tour  through  the  Otto- 
man empire,  Egypt,  and  Perlia  ; perfuaded  that  thefe  intereding 
countries  had  never  been  conlidered  under  a proper  point  of  view, 
or  had  been  conlidered  only  partially,  and  that  wc  had  Hill  much  to 
learn  relpefVmg  them  ; made  choice  of  C.  Bruguiere  and  myfelf  to 
accompiilh  that  obje£t.  % 

After  fome  delays,  we  at  length  failed  from  Marfeilles,  in  April 
1793,  in  a neutral  veffel,  and,  without  touching  any  where  by  the 
way,  arrived  at  Conflantinople,  after  a pleafant  voyage,  on  the  2 ill 

of  May.  . . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exprefs  the  different  fenlations  excited  in 
the  traveller  by  the  firft  view  of  that  large  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  mixture  of  trees,  houfes,  and  minarets  ; the  canal  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  hills  and  valleys  by  which  it  is  bordered,  Scutari  and  the 
numberlefs  villages  fuuated  on  its  ffiores,  the  Tea  of  Marmora  with 
its  i (lands,  Mount  Olympus  covered  with  fnow,  the  variegated  and 
fertile  fields  of  Alia  and  Europe,  all  together  p relent  fo  many  pictures 
which  at  once  delight  and  aflonifli.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Conflantinople,  and  reflecting  at 
the  fame  time  on  the  happy  (ituation  of  that  large  city,  which  can 
be  fo  fpeedily  fupplied  with  provifions ; which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  de- 
fended, and  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a port  fo  fate,  fo  com- 
modious, and  of  fuch  an  extent.  But,  if  we  cad  our  eyes  a little 
farther,  we  behold  the  two  (hores  of  the  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea, 
for  the  (pace  of  feveral  leagues,  convulfed  by  fubterranean  fires. 
Different  ftrata  of  lava,  decompofed  rocks,  prophyry  and  granites 
of  various  colours,  more  or  lefs  altered,  atteff  the  flow  and  fuccef- 
five  action  of  a great  volcano.  If  we  afpend  a few  leagues,  we  dif- 
cover,  for  a valt  extent,  a mine  of  coal,  which  the  Turks  have  not 
yet  found  means  to  wotk. 

We  remained  fix  weeks  in  this  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
waiting  till  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  republic  fhould  receive 
from  the  minifter  orders  refpeiting  our  million  and  allowance  ; but 
the  attention  of  government  was  at  that  time  engaged  with  objeCfs 
of  more  importance.  Our  letters  remained  unaobvered,  and  we 
fliould  have  been  thrown  into  great  embarraffment  had  not  our 
preffing  wants  been  fupplied  by  the  envoy  of  the  republic. 

After  viewing  this  country,  fo  interelfing  in  every  refpedt,  and 
making  an  ample  collection  of  plants,  birds,  filhes,  infefts,  (hells, 
and  minerals;  and  after  fending  fwo  packages  of  (eeds  at  different 
times  to  the  national  garden  of  plants,  we  fet  out  tor  t)'e  Dardanelles, 
by  w liich  means  we  had  it  in  our  power  either  to  proceed  to  the  Archi- 
pelago in  the  fpring,  or  to  return  to  Conflantinople  in  order  to  direct 
our  courfe  towards  the  fouthern  (hores  of  the  Black  Sea  ; to  proceed 
through  Armenia,  L>eorgia,  Ghilan,  or  Chirvan,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cafpian  fea;  afterwards  to  traverfe  Perfia  from  nortd  to  fouth. 
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and  to  return  by  the  Perllan  Gulph,  BulTbra,  Bagdad,  Mefopota- 
mia,  and  Aleppo.  As  we  did  not,  however,  hear  from  govern*, 
ment,  and  could  receive  only  part  of  our  allowance,  we  confined 
ourfelves  to  excurfions  to  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lea  of  Marmora,  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  Troade,  Te- 
nedos,  Scio,  fome  parts  of  thecoaftof  Natolia,  Mycone,  ami  Naxia 
from  which  we  proceeded  to  Crete. 

Agreeably  to  our  inftrmStions,  we  had  tranfmitted  to  Conllantino- 
ple,  to  be  reared  in  the  garden  of  the  ambalfador’s  palace,  plants  of 
a kind  of  apple-tree  with  oblong  fruit  of  an  excellent  flavour,  proper 
to  be  cultivated  in  any  part  ol  France,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
fouthern  departments  ; plants  of  three  kinds  of  oak  not  found  in  our 
forells  or  gardens — one  kind  proper  for  fhip-bmiding — another  a 
grand  cupuie,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  avcllone'e,  which  is 
the  qucrcus  eegilops ; and  laflly,  that  which  furnifhes  the  galls  of  the 
Levant : we  added  alio  leveral  Ihrubs  deflined  to  enrich  the  national 
garden  of  plants. 

i hough  feveral  well-informed  Europeans  have  traverfed  this  part 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  ; though  many  of  them  have  publilhed  inte- 
rclling  obfervations  on  the  political  relations  of  the  Turks,  their 
manners,  ufages,  and  religion;  and  though  we  have  excellent  works 
on  the  plants  and  ancient  hiflory  of  thefe  countries ; we,  however, 
found  that  there  is  (till  an  abundant  harveil  to  be  reaped,  even  in 
the  belt-known  part  of  natural  hiflory,  that  is  to  fav,  in  regard  to 
plants.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  reptiles,  river  fifb,  infects,  and 
terreltrial  (hells,  in  thofe  diftrifts,  have  not  been  obierved  by  any  tra- 
veller ; that  no  one  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  riches  which 
the  T urks  poflefs  in  mineralogy,  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  pozzo- 
lana,  and  coals  at  the  very  gates  of  t he  capital,  marble  of  all  kinds 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  iflands  of  the  lea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Archipelago,  agates,  cornelians,  and  chalcedonies  in  the  fiffures  of 
the  volcanic  rocks,  mines  of  allutn  and  fulphur,  mineral  waters  of 
every  kind  ; in  a word,  if  we  recollect  that  no  traveller  has  con- 
fidered  this  country  in  regard  to  geology,  that  part  of  natural  hiflory 
fo  i mere  (ling,  which  by  enabling  us  to  obferve  the  different  flrata  of 
earth  and  (lones,  the  direction  and  ftrutture  of  mountains,  and  to 
compare  the  different  foflils  that  one  meets  with,  mud  nece- (Tardy 
condudt  to  a certain  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  our  globe,  of  the 
laws  to  which  it  is  fubject,  and  ot  the  different  catafiroplies  it  has 
experienced,  and  of  which  lome  faint  light  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  the  fabulous  hi  (lory  of  antiquity,  will  be  readily  perfuaded 
that  our  obfervations,  directed  to  thefe  objetts,  cannot  tail  of  being 
highly  interefling. 

\V  e remained  tour  months  at  Candia  ; and,  though  two  years  had 
elapfed  fince  our  departure  from  Paris,  we  had  received  no  intelli- 
gence from  government.  We  were,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  abiolutely  ncceffary  for  us  to  renounce  our  firft  plans  ; but, 
as  we  were  delirous  of  employing  our  time  in  the  moll  ufefnl  manner 
poflible,  we  reiolved  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  to  traverfe  that  coun- 
try fo  abundant  in  fubjedls  ot  oblervation,  and  as  interefling  for 
the  politician  and  ftatelman,  as  for  the  philofopher,  naturalifl,  and 
antiquarian. 

The  fitnarion  of  the  French  in  Egypt  was  extremely  difagreeable  : 
their  commerce  h3d  been  interrupted,  and  they  were  in  a flate  of 
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©ppreflion  at  Cairo.  Some  of  them  had  been  maltreated  by  t lie  go- 
vernment, and  t he  council  of  the  republic  enjoyed  no  confideratton. 
Ourfirft  care  was  to  ftudy  the  monftrous  government  of  the  Mame- 
louks,  their  military  force,  and  their  manners  ; to  make  oitrfelveS 
acquainted  with  the  revenues  of  Egypt,  the  prelent  ftateot  its  com- 
merce, and  that  which  it  might  be  lufccptible  of  under  a jolt  and 
enlightened  government.  We  examined  the  ports  of  Alexandria, 
the  road  of  Aboukir,  the  Delta,  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  its  periodi- 
cal inundation,  the  canals  which  the  negligence  of  the  Mamelouks 
has  luffered  to  be  tilled  up,  the  monuments  reared  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  kings,  and  thofe  which  have  been  conftrutted  in  confe- 
qnence  of  religious  duties.  We  directed  our  view,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  the  natural  produ6fions  of  Egypt,  and  thofe  which  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  by  cultivation  ; the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  t'he  dil- 
eafes  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  expofed.  We  enquired  into  the 
canfe  of  the  periodical  winds.  I n the  la  ft  place  we  examined  whether 
the  plague,  that  malady  fo  hidden  and  fo  terrible  in  its  effefts,  has 
its  fource  in  Egypt,  as  fome  travellers  have  afTerted,  or  whether  st 
be  there  only  cafual  and  epidemic.  Our  harveft,  in  regard  to  natural 
hiflory,  lias  been  very  abundant  : we  bad  an  opportunity  of  traul- 
mitting  to  the  national  garden  of  plants  a third  box  of  feeds  from 
the  Archipelago,  Candia,  and  Egypt. 

On  the  23d  of  March  we  received  letters  from  the  envoy  extraor- 
dinary, by  which  he  invited  us  to  quit  Egypt  and  to  return  to  the 
fhores  of  the  Bofpiiorus  ; becaufe  tiie  time  was  at  length  arrived  for 
carrying  into  c-ffedt  the  plans  we  had  formed.  “ Regions  lying  far- 
ther to  the  eafl,”  faid  he,  “ now  jnvitc  you,  and  1 vvifh  to  confer 
with  you  before  you  proceed  thither.” 

Under  the  fame  cover  there  were  two  letters  of  C.  Desforgues, 
minifter  of  foreign  affairs.  One  was  a copy  of  that  which  the  mini- 
■fier  wrote  to  C.  Defcorches;  in  which  he  requeued  t(om  him  art 
effimate  of  the  f'ums  neceffary  to  be  expended,  in  order  that  "t 
might  properly  di (charge  our  mifftpn.  He  authoirifed  him  fo  lupply 
us  with  whatever  fums  might  be  requifite,  to  procure  fuch  guide* 
and  information  as  the  nature  of  our  million  required,  and  to  obtain 
thofe  documents  which  were  indifpenfibly  nedeflary  for  our  re- 
fearches  and  obfervations.  He  concluded  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing words  : In  all  cafes  thefe  two  obfervers  of  nature  will  be  fubor- 
<iinate  to  your  commands  ; they  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  their 
•operations,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  w ill  tranfmit  to  me  the 
refult  of  their  obfervations  on  the  arts,  fciences,  natural  hiftorv, 
commerce,  and  political  (late  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
pafs,  in  order  that  1 may  give  a faithful  reprefentation  to  the  exe- 
cutive council,  of  their  zeal,  their  labours,  and  their  dilcoveriesd 

In  the  other,  the  minifter  informed  us,  that  he  had  requefted  C. 

Defcorches  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  ordinary  expences  to  which 
we  fhould  be  fubjetled.  He  concluded  by  defiring  us  to  tranfmit 
•our  fubmiflion  in  writing  to  C.  Defcorches,  and  to  conform  to  the 
difpofitions  contained  in  the  letter  which  he  had  addrefled  to  him. 

We  embraced  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  complying,  both  with 
the  orders  of  the  minifter,  and  thofe  of  the  envoy.  We  tranfinitted 
©ur  fubmiflion  ; and,  having  terminated  our  obfervations  on  Cairo 
and  the  neighbourlioood,  repaired,  without  delay,  to  Alexandria. 
We  failed  from  that  part  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Con. 
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ftantinople  after  a navigation  of  forty-eight  days.  We  had  the 
pleafure  of  touching  at  the  ifles  of  Rhodes  and  Lero,  which  we  had 
not  before  feen.  The  repairing  of  a leak  in  our  veffel  obliged  us 
to  remain  eight  days  at  the  former;  and  we  were  detained  as  long 
at  the  latter  on  account  of  the  north  winds.  6 

During  this  interval  C.  Defcorches  had  been  fucceeded  by  C. 
Verniac.  We  therefore  delivered  to  the  latter  a Iketch  of  our  ope- 
i ations,  from  the  period  of  our  arrival  in  the  Levant  ; a ftatement 
of  the  lums  we  had  received  ; and  a minute  memoir  on  the  (ituation 
of  the  French  in  Egypt,  the  government  of  the  Mamelouks,  the 
productions  and  revenue  of  the  country,  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
on  its  commerce,  and  laftly  on  the  improvements  of  which  the 
country  was  fufceptible.  This  memoir  concluded  with  reflections 
excited  by  the  order  which  C.  Defcorches  had  given  to  the  conful 
and  Fiench  at  Cairo,  to  repair  provifionally  to  Alexandria,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  port  captain  of  the  Grand 
Signior;  and  to  wait  there  until  more  favourable  circumltances 
(hould  enable  the  conful  to  refume  his  functions  at  Cairo,  and  the 
merchants  their  commercial  operations.  We  forwarded  to  the  na- 
tional garden  of  plants  a fourth  box  of  the  feeds  from  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  Lero,  and  the  fliores  of  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  as 
well  as  a live  ichneumon  which  we  had  reared  for  four  or  five 
months. 

Perfia,  a prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  fince  the  reigns  of  the 
latter  fophis  (the  family  of  the  Sephevi),  gave  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
flourilhing  kingdom  under  a monarch  who  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  rivals,  and  had  deftroyed  each  of  them  in  fucceflion.  The  op- 
portunity was  then  favourable  for  travelling  into  the  interior  parts 
of  this  country,  fo  interefting  in  every  point  of  view.  C.  Verniac 
allowed  us  the.  whole  of  our  appointment,  authorifed  its  to  engage 
a dragoman,  gave  us  a letter  to  the  chief  minifier  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,  another  to  the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  va- 
rious inflrtiChons  both  verbally  and  in  writing. 

At  the  moment  ot  our  departure,  the  Porte  had  a defign  of  con- 
(iruCting  in  the  harbour  of  Conllantinople  a bafoti  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Toulon  ; and  lome  Armenian  merchants  wifhed  to  prevail 
on  us  to  communicate  to  them  a difeovery  we  had  made  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  pozzolana,  by  offering  us  the  fum  of  30,000  piaflres. 
As  we  were  here  under  the  orders  of  the  republic,  wc  did  not  think 
ourfelves  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Armenians,  in  re- 
gard to  our  diicoveries,  until  we  had  appriled  the  envoy  of  the  re 
public.  C.  Verniac,  who  intended  to  get  this  bafon  conltruCted  by 
french  engineers,  defired  us  to  rejeCt  the  offers  of  the  Armenians, 
pronnfing  to  procure  11s  a more  ample  recompenfe  from  the  Porte  • 
and  he  immediately  fent  the  firfl  dragoman  of  the- legation  to  the 
1 11  r kilh  government,  to  communicate  our  difeovery,  and  make  an 
otter  of  our  iervices.  The  Porte  feemed  to  accept  this  offer  with 
gratitude  ; and,  having  requefled  a note  on  the  fubjeft,  we  embraced 
the  earl  left  opportunity  of  tranfmitting  to  it  a memoir,  in  which  we 
laid  that  we  had  difeovered  pozzolana  of  an  inferior  quality  near 

* f6tiC  'T?  ^le  ^ea,  *n  Pence’s  iflands,  and  various  iflands 

or  tne  Achipelago;  and  fome  of  a fnperior  quality,  or  at  lead  equal 

° v, 3 r°  !a  ^.\  ,n  °f  Santorin.  The  memoir  concluded 

with  a few  details  relpetting  the  method  of  employing  both. 
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The  minifters  of  the  Porte,  when  they  received  this  memoir,  in- 
formed the  dragoman,  that  the  Armenians  had  demanded  for  the 
difeovery  60,000  piaftres,  though  they  had  offered  us  only  30,000. 
They  added,  that  they  would  never  forget  thefervice  which  we  ren- 
dered to  them,  and  that  their  gratitude  would  be  boundlefs  it  vve 
could  effect  what  we  promifed.  On  tins  fubjeCt  we  had  tw'O  inter- 
views with  the  Chelebi-Eftendi ; and  that  minifter  twice  gave  us 
reafon  to  hope  that  the  Porte  would  reward,  in  a manner  worthy  of 
icfetf,  the  important  difeovery  we  had  communicated. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  juft  on  the  point  ot  proceeding  on  our 
journey  to  Perlia.  The  neceflury  preparations  were  already  made, 
and  we  were  looking  out  for  a caravan  going  to  Diarbekir,  when 
the  Porte  required  that  vve  fhould  repair  to  the  ifles  of  Santorin, 
Milo,  and  Argantiera,  and  tranfmit  to  it  fome  bags  of  pozzolana, 
in  order  that  previous  experiments  might  be  made.  For  this  pur- 
pufe  it  freighted  a French  vefTel,  and  lent  a chiaous  to  accompany 
us  and  bring  back  the  fpecimens.  We  were  obliged  to  touch  at 
Merelin  to  receive  from  the  captain  pacha,  then  lying  at  anchor  be- 
fore that  ifland,  the  necelfary  firmans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santorin,  alarmed  at  this  difeovery,  and  feat- 
ing  that  the  Ottoman  government  would  caufe  the  earth  to  be  dug 
up  at  their  expence,  and  of  courle  fend  Turkifh  officers  into  the 
ifland,  immediately  alfembled  to  execute  the  Grand  Signior’s  orders, 
and  to  devife  means  for  warding  oft  the  blow  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  Thev  thought  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
fend  the  primates  to  the  Latin  bifhop  at  whofe  houfe  we  lodged,  and 
to  offer  us  a prefent  if  vve  would  inform  the  Porte  that  we  had  dif- 
covered  none  of  the  above  fubftance  in  the  i Hand . We,  however, 
rejected  the  offer  of  thefe  primates,  and  tranfmitted  to  Conftantino- 
ple  feveral  bags  filled  with  pozzolana  of  an  excellent  quality,  which 
was  in  great  abundance,  and  exceedingly  eafy  to  be  dug  up.  We 
depended  on  C,  Verniac  for  the  promifed  recompence  to  which  we 
thought  out  felves  entitled  by  the  importance  ot  the  difeovery,  by  re- 
jecting the  offers  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  trouble,  dangers,  and 
delay,  vve  had  experienced. 

The  ifland  of  Merelin,  alrnoft  entirely  volcanic,  ts  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  great  fertility,  its  immenle  ports,  and  its  warm  mine- 
ral fprings.  Argentiera,  known  formerly  undet  the  name  of  Cinto- 
1 us,  is  entirely  volcanic.  We  remarked,  with  pleafure,  that  the 
Cimole.tn  earth,  which  it  furnifhes  in  abundance,  is  produced  by  a, 
flow  and  gradual  decompofition  of  the  porphyries  occafioned  by  fub- 
terranean  fires.  I collected  fpecimens  of  that  earth  in  all  the  (fates 
through  which  it  pafles.  I bis  obfervarion  will  be  interefting,  no 
doubt,  to  minetalogifts,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  t he  origin, 
of  a fubftance  hitherto  little  known.  The  ifland  of  Milo  is  alto- 
gether volcanic.  It  prefents  a vaft  port,  on  the  borders  ot  which  is 
a fpring  of  warm  aluminous  water;  a very  warm  grotto,  where 
feather  alum  is  formed  ; a volcano  ftill  burning,  and  a prodigious 
quantity  of  catacombs.  The  ifland  ot  Sai.torin  is  remarkable  for  the 
changes  effected  in  it  by  a volcano,  and  the  finking  down  of  a great 
part  of  the  ifland  ; from  which  lias  refulted  a kind  of  port,  more 
than  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  from  the  bottom  ot  wlvch  three 
ifles  have  been  thrown  up  at  different  known  periods.  The  rupture 
occafioned  by  the  alrnoft  circular  finking  down  of  the  ifland  exhibits 
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different  flrata  of  volcanic  fubftances,  among  which  we  obferved  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  pozzolana.  That  which  we  fent  to  CoiiHanhnople 
and  of  which  I have  fpecimens,  may  one  day  ferve  for  fncii  marif 
time  conffruttions  as  the  French  may  think  proper  to  make  in  Egypt, 
when  they  are  once  firmly  effablifhed  in  that  country. 

We  touched  a fecond  time  at  Rhodes,  proceeded  thence  to  Baruth, 
and  afterwards  to  Sayd,  with  a view  of  going  to  Dam  a feus  to  take 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  a caravan  for  Bagdad,  as  we  had 
been  taught  to  expedt ; but,  the  caravan  having  departed  a'  lon£ 
time  before,  we  were  obliged  to  return  and  take  the  route  Vo  Aleppo. 
We  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  coaff  of  Syria  without  paying  at  Tyre 
a tribute  of  admiration  to  which  that  city  was  fojuftly  enrhled. 

As  the  road  from  Latakia  to  Aleppo  is  never  fafe,  we  waited  fome 
days  for  the  departure  of  a caravan.  During  that  time  we  iranT- 
milted  to  the  national  garden  of  plants  a fifth  box  of  feeds,  from  the 
illands  we  had  vifited,  and  the  coafls  oF  Syria.  On  our  arrival  at 
Aleppo  we  employed  ourfelves  in  examining  the  Situation1  of  the 
French  in  that  city'.  We  collected  information  refpeCting  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Europeans  witli  t he  inhabitants,  and  fent  to 
C.  Verniac  a memoir  on'  that  fubjedt.  We  alfo  made  variousob- 
fervations  in  regard  to  natural  hifiory  and  geologv.  We  procured 
Several  birds,  and  a few  quadrupeds:  after  which  we  fet  out,'  to- 
wards the  end  of  winter,  in  company  with  a caravkn' ; and,  palling 
through  Orfa,  f^erdin,  Nefbin,  and  Molul,  arrivtfd  at  Bagdad 
Without  any  accident.  < ’",l  •'  • ■ * ' 

This  journey  was  extremely  interefling  ; for,  befides  t|ie  great 
number  of  objefts  which  we  colledled,  and  the  observations  we  had 
occafion  to  make,  we  werfc  furprtfed  to  lee  a country1  Exceedingly 
fertile,  yet  almoft  a defert,  aftd  often  volcanic,  exhibiting,  at  every 
ffep,  veftiges  of  ancient  cities'.  We  Trotted  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  on  wretched  wooden  boats;  and  two  rivers,  which  flow  frorti 
the  mountains  of  Curdilfan,  oh  boats  formed  of  a mirhber  of  in- 
flated iTcins  joined  together.  1 fhall  deferibe,  with  fome  minuteneSs, 
this  fimple  method  of  crofting  rivers,  becaufe  it  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  trifling 
expence  of  trail  fpofting  a great  number  of  flcins  ; of  inflating  them 
in  a moment,  and  uniting  them  firmly  together  by  means  of  thd 
branches  of  trees;  and  of  conveying,  in  this  manner,  bver  the 
largeft  rivers,  a whole  army  without  kny  danger. 

When  we  arrived  at  Bagdad,  the  pacha  was  fo  ill  that  two  Perfian 
jdiyficians,  who  attended  liim,  had  given  over  all  hdpes  of  his  re- 
covery. His  aftrologer  had  read  in  the  fiarS  the  fatal  fentCnce;  the 
kiaya  pacha  and  fome  of  the  grandees  w ere  already  terming}  intrigues 
to  Succeed  him,  and  the  junilfaries  w ere  taking  up  arms  to  fell  their 
fervices  to  the  higheft  bidder.  The  Arabs  of  the:  defert,  and  of 
Mesopotamia,  waited  only  for  the  moment1  Of  his  death  to  plunder 
the  caravans  and  rob  travellers.  This  city  waS  threatened  With  a 
general  infurredtion.  Commerce  was  fu fpe tided  ; and  it  was  ‘im- 
poflible  for  us  to  continue  our  journey.  "1  he  pacha  begged  us  to 
give  hijn  our  advice,  until  we  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  Setting 
Out  for  Perfia.  We- thought  ourfelves  bound  to  comply  witli  his 
requed,  and' had  the  fatisfaiflipn  to  reftore  liim  to  health  in  the  courfe 
® 3 days.  From  that  moment  order  was  every  where  re-effa- 
blifhed  ; and  the  kiaya  alone  paid,  with  his  head,  for  the  fteps  he 
' ' ■ 1 ’ ; had 
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)nd  taken  a (Tu me  the  place  of  his  benefactor.  The  pacha  (hewed 

us  every  mark  of  gratitude,  made  us  a prefent  of  two  fine  Arabian 
horl'es,  and  gave  us  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  khan  of  Ker- 
mancha,  and  the  minifters  of  the  King  of  Perfia. 

We  did  not  delay  a moment  to  provide  ourfelves  with  Perfian 
drelles,  and  whatever  elfe  was  neceffary  j and  departed  on  the  16th 
of  May  1796,  w ith  the  regret  of  leaving  behind  us  a box  containing 
feveral  very  valuable  jewels,  defined  as  prefents  to  the  Perfian 
court,  which  the  envoy  of  the  republic  at  Confiantinople  was  to 
have  fent  after  us. 

The  u final  heat  at  Bagdad,  during  fome  hours  of  the  day,  is  from 
iio°  to  *13°  Fahr.  On  the  day  of  our  departure  the  thermometer 
was  already  at  99^°  Fahr.  We  had  here  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a 
phenomenon  which  explains  the  origin  and  caufe  of  that  fingulac 
and  rranfitory  wind  which  dedroys  men  and  animals,  if  proper  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken  to  guard  againd  its  effects. 

On  our  arrival  at  Kermattcha,  the  firfl  city  of  Perfia,  we  waited 
on  the  khan,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  object  of  our  travels, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  letter  from  the  pacha  of  Bagdad.  The 
khan  afked  us  many  queftions  fiefpetding  the  different  dates  of  Eu. 
rope,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  little  acquainted,  and  refpeCting 
bur  manners  and  cudoms.  He  dwelt  mod  on  the  countries  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  which  we  had  traverfed,  and  particularly  Bagdad, 
becaufe  in  that  city  the  afhes  of  Ali  are  preferved.  He  gave  orders 
to  one  of  his  officers  to  accompany  11s  to  court,  and  procured  us  the 
necefTary  palfports.  On  the  id  of  June  we  arrived  at  Teheran, 
where  we  learned  that  the  king  and  his  miniders  had  fet  out  in  the 
beginning  of  (pring  on  an  expedition,  the  objeCt  of  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  conqued  of  all  f'horazan, 

I was  highly  pleafed  with  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  journey, 
and  I •confidered  it  as  a fortunate  circumdance  that  the  king  was  it 
the  head  of  an  army  in  one  of  the  mod  intereding  provinces  of 
Perda  ; into  which  no  European  traveller  had  penetrated,  and  which 
produces  the  mod  remarkable  plants,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  drugs  brought  to  us  from  the  eadern  countries  ; but  C.  Bru- 
guiere  had  been  ill  for  a long  time,  and  was  threatened  with  a dy- 
fentery.  I he  dragoman  himfelf  was  indifpofed,  and  reafons  were 
pot  wanting  to  diffuade  me  from  undertaking  the  journey.  “ It  is 
not  pofitively  known,”  (aid  fome,  “ where  the  king  is  ; and  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  the  army  in  this  country,  becaufe  people  are 
plundered,  and  even  killed,  before  they  can  be  known  and  pro- 
tected. It  will  require  more  than  a month  to  reach  Chorazan,  and 
the  king  mud  return  in  two.”  Thcfe  reafons  did  not  counterbalance 
«he  advantages  which  were  likely  to  refult,  from  this  journey,  to 
natural  hidorv  and  geography  ; but  I reflected  that  the  health  of  my 
colleague  was  becoming  daily  worfe,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of 
(upporting  the  fatigues  of  travelling  fo  far,  during  the  hotted  feafon 
of  the  year.  It  would  have  been  neceflary  to  tr,averfe  the  Mazan* 
daran,  a hot,  rnardiy,  and  extremely  unhealthful,  diflriCi ; and  be- 
fides  this,  the  dragoman  relufed  to  accompany  11s.  We  then  agreed 
<0  wait  for  the  king  in  the  environs  of  Teheran,  in  order  that  we 
might  take  advantage  of  the  feafon  proper  for  refearches  in  regard 
»o  natural  hiftory  ; for  collecting  feeds,  and  for  enabling  C.  Bru  , 
guiereto  rc-edablifh  his  health  with  more  facility. 
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We  were  obliged  to  negotiate,  and  to  make  Come  pecuniary  facri- 
fices  before  we  could  obtain  permifiibn  to  quit  the  town,  and  relide 
in  a village  at  the  bottom  of  mount  Albours.  Teheran  contained 
hofianes  from  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  whom  Mehemet  had 
caufed  to  affemble  there  for  his  fecurity;  io  that  people  might  enter 
the  city,  but  could  not  depart  from  it  without  the  exprefs  leave  of 
the  governor  ; and  the  latter  did  not  let  flip  fo  fine  an  opportunity 
of  forcing  us  to  expend  a little  money.  As  we  forefaw  that  the  pre- 
fents  left  behind  might  be  retarded,  and  not  even  reach  us,  we  , 
thought  it  prudent  not' to 'make  any  mention  of  them.  We  had  it  in 
our  power,  indeed,  to  ( offer  the  governor  a watch  and  fame  arms? 
but  we  (hould  tints  have  entered  into  all  engagement  to  give  other 
prefents  to  his  principal  officers,  and,  on  the  king’s  arrival,  having 
nothing  fufficicntly  beautiful  to  offer  to  his  minifferr,  and  our  pre- 
fents being  detained  at  Bagdad  under  a pretence  that  the  roads  were 
not  fafe,  we  (hould  have  been  confidered  as  impoffors,  and  (hould 
have  loft  that  confidence  which  our  conduit  ought  to  have  inlpired. 

The  king,  a'fter  raking-  poIRffioii  of  Mefched  and  all  Chorazan, 
and  after  "having  deffroyed  Cifarok-Sbah  the  laft  defeendant  of 
Thamas-Kouli-Khan,  and  carried  away  ltis  trealures,  returned  to 
Teheran.  lie  made  his  entry  into  that  new  capital  towards  the  end 
of  September  1796  ; and,  two  days  after,  we  had  an  audience  of  the 
prime  minitler,  with  whom  we  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  We  en- 
deavoured to  (ecu re  the  friendfiiip  of  the  chief  fecretary,  an  adtive, 
judicious,  enterprifing,  man,  and  as  well-informed  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  Perfia.  We  (poke  to  him  of  the  neyv  government  efiablifiied 
in  France;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  him  acquainted  with  its 
refources,  population,  triumphs,  and  power.  We  received  from 
him  fome  intereffing  details  refpeCtingthe  manners,  religion,  and  go- 
vernment, of  the  Perlians,  as  well  as  a circumffantial  hiflory  of  the 
troubles  which  had  defolated  that  unhappy  country  fince  the  de- 
thronement of  Shah  Huftein,  and  particularly  fince  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah.  On  the  4th  of  October  vve  obtained  from  the  mini  fie  r 
an  audience  to  take  leave  ; and,  Come  days  after,  his  principal  le- 
cretary  gave  us  a letter  addrefied  to  the  French  republic,  a copy  of 
which  i"  immediately  difpatched,  referving  the  original,  which  I 
liave  fince  prefented  to  the  directory. 

We  now  made  liafie  to  complete  our  ohfervations  and  to  return  to 
to  Bagdad,  as  we  already  forefaw  the  (form  which  (till  involves  that 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  We  quitted  Teheran  on 
the  15th  of  October,  and  purfued  the  road  to  llpahan.  We  had 
made  an  ample  collection  of  objects  of  natural  hiffory,  and  of  me- 
dals. We  had  acquired  alfo  very  corredt  information  refpeCting  the 
population,  revenues,  and  forces,  of  Perlia;  the  late  revolution,  and 
the  fiate  of  its  commerce.  Our  travels,  however,  would  have  beeii 
incomplete,  had  we  not  feen  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  feat  of  the  fophis.  We  remained  a month  at  Ifpahan,  and  on 
the  2 1 (t  of  December  arrived  at  Bagdad. 

Some  European  travellers  have  traverfed  Perfia,  and  have  given 
us  accounts  more  or  lefs  correCt  of  that  empire.  They  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  the  Peffians;  given 
us  long  details  refpeCting  the  religion  and  tollow'ers  of  Mahomet  ; 
and  have  defcribed  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Shah  Abbas  and  his 
fucceffbrs,  as  well  as  the  public  edifices  of  Ifpahan.  But  the  hifiory 
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of  the  troubles  of  PerlU  lince  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah;  the^dtanpes 
in  manners,  agriculture,  and  mdultry,  winch  mutt  have  hee n efted 
there  by  imeffme  wars,  that  continued  tor  more  than  fix  J . kh 

formation  or  a new  empire,  more  powerful  than  Pert*  « 
extends  from  Candahar  to  Cath.nure,  turn.  Caboul  o the  country ^ot 
the  Moguls,  compiehendmg  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Indus, 

Ux  ofg.vihg  new  inter  elf  to  a new  narration.  In  regard  to  natural 
productions,  it  will  be  leen,  by  an  account  of  the  different  obje«J 
which  1 fhall  not  fail  loon  topubliflt,  how  little  they  are  known,  an 
how  curious  and  important  the  greater  part  of  them  are.  . 

perfia  is  an  elevated  country,  covered  with  fnow  in  winter  from 
the  baipian  lea  to  Ilpahan  ; and,  in  lunmirr,  dry  and  exceedingly 
wrrm  It  confifts  of  mountains  remarkably  high,  and  ot  immense 
j, hins'  for  the  molt  part  uncultivated.  What  mu  ft  attomth  every 
traveller  is  that  throughout  the  whole  empire  no  production  can  be 
obtained  without  watering  : neither  corn  nor  vines  grow  there  but 
by  means  of  water.  No  trees  or  flmibs  are  ever  teen,  but  Inch  as 
have  been  planted,  reared,  and  watered,  by  the  hand  ot  man.  Water 
i.s  every  where  neceffary  ; and  yet  in  tins  country  it  is  naturally 
wanting  It  was  requifite,  therefore,  that  the  mdultry  of  the  inha- 
bitants-hiould  fi'P ply  this  deficiency  by.  lubterranean  channels, 
which  convey  water  from  all  quarters,  and  end  at  a common  refer- 
voir.  By  taking  advantage ,of  the  declivity  ot  the  ground,  they  then 
draw  off  different  dreams,  fl^ar  which  they  form  habitations  more 
or  lefs  eonfiderable,  according  as  the  water,  more  or  lets  abundant, 
admits  of  a greater  or  lcls  degree  of  cultivation. 

Though  wounded,  at  the  didance  of  hx  days  journey  from  hag- 
dad  by  a band  of  Curdes,  while  afiidmg  my  colleague  when  about 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  I was,  however,  toon  able  to  continue  our 
ioiiruev  • but  C.  Bruguiere,  whofe  life  was  alined  daily  threatened  m 
Perfia 'and  whofe  health  was  (fill  uncertain,  could  not  tor  a long 
time  be  prevailed  on  to  proceed.  Nearly  (ix  months  elapfed  before 
I was  able  to  perfuade  him  to  let  out  in  order  to  return  home.  Se- 
veral times,  on  the  approach  of  the  fine  feafon,  did  1 threaten  to 
leave  him  ; but  1 could  never  refolve  to  do  fo,  as  tny  confctence 
would  not  have  ceafed  to  reproach  me,  had  my  companion,  after 
my  departure,  terminated  his  career  at  a diltance  from  his  tuend 

and  fellow-traveller.  , f ~ 

During  the  time  I ref.ded  at  Bagdad  waiting  tor  the  perfect  re- 
edahlithment  of  C.  Brnguiere-s  health,  1 employed  myfelt  m col- 
lecting different  materials  fora  hittory  of  our  travels.  I have  leen 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  Ctefiphon,  the  file  formerly  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Babylon  ; the  towers  called  thofe  of  Nimrod,  which  nei- 
ther time  nor  the  hand  of  man  has  been  able  entirely  to  deftioy,  and 
which  Bill  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers.  . 

I had  in  Egypt  and  Syria  obferved  the  Arabs,  that  nation  io  fin- 
gular,  and  reipeCting  whom  travellers  have  fpoken  fo  differently.  I 
had  ftudied  their  manners,  their  cnfloms,  and  the  form  ot  their  go- 
vernment. It  flill  remained  for  me  to  live  among  them,  to  travel 
with  them,  to  frequent  their  tents,  and  to  receive  from  their  hands 

f.mple,  frugal,  and  wholefonie,  food.  . ■_  ' . 

As  particular  circum fiances  obliged  me  at  Bagdad  to  cxcrcife  the 
fund  ions  of  a pbyfician,  l readily  embraced  that  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  interior  part  of  the  Mahometan  habitations,,  and  of  be- 

coming 
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coming  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  their  h3r.m.  „ . . 
flint  up  in  them.  No  traveller,  perhaps  had  heV*  "ki  *be  WOmerf 
i«  '"is  '"fpea,  ft  man,.  fragl,|d’r  Ed„,«  '° 

wHS™  "->«y 

on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  Md  i! Vj  7??  "%'V^  “"Vs 
time  in  preparing  plants  collectino  inferte  n,-  C^rt  ^pluyed  ouf 
drupeds,  and  in  making  obfe  vt 2 ^ li  e mZV'I*  "d  V? 
and  productions,  of  theie  countries  w.  « * 1 he  cl,mate> 

Aleppo,  where  wc  found  a fe  te  from  C Aubet  n'l  * "?? 

after  fome  compliments  on  ac«h„7of  ni,r  r b T 5‘\bayet» ,n 
would  return  by  the  fhorteft  route  to  France,  ’ * requefted  we 

si,t  'v-  7»«  i « »•« 

tines  by  hands  accuftomed  to  maTage  thtmT  How  fara.n- 

nuicripts  have  been  carried  away  > We  had  left  fome  h™*!  **  I^a'f 

men^of  the  amtwlTatior’s3^^  ^ °,h*rS  'V*  ^ 

rh^d^oTo^y  ZcmcZTrd  if « ?r *»'y 

“ tSKStf** 

3S  5S?1-  Sis 

that  expiring  rep,  b ie  WeXu  ”f,  f i «JS  of 

ttnd  to  traverfe  ,L.  iLd  thmt'h  ' 1™"“  '°r  L>™s' 

repair  afterwards  to  the  coat}  nfr  ,he  .m°rt  dangerous  feafon;  to 
to' Cotton, i, tuple  by  croffi“  aB.  m!T ”a'  ’”d  '0  proc"d  »'“« 
the  mo  ft  interejhng  we  undertook  Ctl  T'm  I™™1  wa5  <* 
and  the  informs, L «e  coined  refneSif'^i  "*  n''UI'■,'  l,i,lor>' 
ttirks,  in  a country  little  kZ„  I ^ ,l)e  mann<?rs  of  the 

of  attention.  ’ ' e frequented,  and  yet  fo  worthy 

h.«  dS?r«  r""'  of  0f*'>b"'  >"<1  ftould 

ceieed  L bo"  X"  te^SSJSSk1 “ « - 
bafrador  was  emnloved  in  MPr°S-  The  am* 

Athens  and  Corfu  juft  at  the^  l**  3 ^a,Ia7e  in  t,ie  Brune  to 
thrf  event,  all our  eftrh,..  • r r°l  h5s  ,death-  After 

France  being  ufelefs  we  i,  ^ 1 U,e  a ^a  e an^  direCl  paftage  to 

danger,  and  "free  from  all  reproach  Tf  ^ 5’,e!tered  from  a11 

the  Levant,  by  croffintr  tLHSI™..  / r>  ■ Pr,ocecded  '<>  our  ifles  in 
much  importance  for  us  not  to  ftir  Cor,"U  It  was  certainly  of 
whofe  fhips  covered  the  Mediterranean  * '5  bands  ol  the  Englifl,, 
gccat  pam  to  fee  our  enemie-  unfit  bt ' 1 , Huould  have  f?,ven  us 

ruu  of  all  our  dangers  and  fa!igues.b  UrS’  8nd  rCap 
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•We  wrote  to  C.  Carra  Saint  Cyr,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  republic 
?t  the  Ottoman  Pogte,  to  inform  him  of  our  plan,  and  obtain  his  ap- 
probation ; an(^  at  the  fame  time  to  a(k  fonic  pecuniary  abidance,  and 
make  him  adjuti  the  ftutement  of  the  funts  advanced  to  us  fince  our 
arrival  in  t he  Levant.  We  received  a favourable  anfwer,  and  luch 
as  was  fuited  to  our  circumdances. 

It  may  no,t  be  fuperfluous  here  to  obferve,  that  we  had  for  a long 
.time  reminded  the  Porte  of  the  fervices  we  had  tendered  to  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  pozzulana;  a lervice  it  perhaps  thought  it  had  fufliciently 
rewarded  by  the  flattering  letter  which  the  Reis  Eff’endi  charged  us 
to  deliver  to  the  minider  of  foreign  affairs,  accompanied  with  a pre- 
fent  of  2000  piaflres.  We  fliould  certainly  have  refufed,  from  any 
other  government,  a fum  fo  fmall  and  fo  ill  proportioned  to  our 
labour,  expences,  and  the  importance  of  the  difeovery,  and,  in 
particular,  fo  far  below  the  promifes  made  to  us;  but  a government 
fo  little  fufceptible  of  honed  and  generous  conduft,  would  not  have 
been  fen/ible  of  the  motive  of  our  refufal. 

We  left  Condantinople  with  a favourable  wind  on  the  30th  of 
April,  in  a Turkidi  boat  we  had  hired  ; touched  at  one  of  the  cables 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  different  points  of  the  Troade,  and,  for  the 
fecond  time,  traverfed  that  fertile  country.  We  paid  a vifit  to  the 
ancient  life  of  Troy  ; law  the  fources  of  the  Scamander ; went  along 
the  fhores  of  the  Simois,  and  thence  proceeded  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  the  Troy  of  Alexander.  We  dopped  half  a day  at  lpfera;  went 
on-fhore  at  Cape  Sunium  to  fee  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
and'  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  fith  of  May.  We  did  not  remain  above 
twenty  days  in  that  city,  which  exhibits  fo  many  beautiful  monu- 
ments, and  calls  to  remembrance  fuch  great  events.  1 have  brought 
with  tub  a plan  of  file  ancient  and  modern  city,  by  Fauval  ; and  one 
of  Marathon,  which  I traced  out  on  the  Ipot.  I collected  informa- 
tion refpebting  the  piefent  date  of  Athens  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  compare' it  with  what  it  was  formerly.  1 have  feen 
Mount  Hymettus,  the  marble  quarries  of  Pentelica,  the  cities  of 
Eleufisatld  Megara.  We 'palled  through  the  Straitsof  Salamis,  where 
the  Perfian  fleets  were  dedroyed  ; and  rraverled  the  Idhmus  to  em* 
barkagain  on  theGulphof  Lepanto,  from  which  we  repaired  to  Patras. 

It  wastihie  to  terminate  our  obfervations  on  t he  Ottoman  empire, 
and  to  quit  tliefe  countries,  now  barbarous,  though  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and  philofophy.  It  was  time  to  place  our- 
felves  under  the  xgisof  thb  republic.  We  arrived  at  Corfu  on  the 
14th  of  July,  after  having  touched  at  Ceptialonia,  Ithaca,  and  Parga. 
We  performed  quarantine  for  twbnty-o’ne  days.  It  was  not  yet 
finifhetj,  and  wc  began  to  think  of  continuing  our  journey  through 
Italy,  Hioiigh  embarralfed  with  a confidebable  collection,  when  C. 
Comeyras,  conintidary-general  of  the  directory,  arrived.  We  im- 
mediately applied  to  him  in  order  to  prekure  a palfage  to  Ancona. 
He  gave  us  reafon  to  hope  that  he  would  foon  aflign  to  us  for  that 
purpofe  a fmall  veflel  belonging  to 'the  republic;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  1 traverfed  the  i (land  and  environs,  [ometimes  alone  arid  fome- 
times  with  my  colleague,  to  proeitre  information  refpeCting  the  na- 
tural productions  of  the  country  ; the  (late  ot  agriculture,  and  the 
improvements  that  might  be  made  ill  it;  ills  ports  and  harbours;  the 
timber  of  Epirus  fit  for  fhip-building ; the  Commerce  of  thefe  dif- 
trifts,  and  the  manners  and  opinions’  of  our  new  French  fubje&s. 

* On 
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On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  and  6th  of  September,  I delivered  to  C. 
Comeyrus  two  memoirs,  the  one  being  a continuation  of  the  oilier 
jo  order  that  he  might  tranhnit  them  to  government. 

On  the  91I1  of  September  we  failed  in  the  Brune  frigate  for  Bu- 
trento,  " here  we  (pent  the  day,  and  arrived  at  Ancona  in  the  courfe 
of  a few-  days.  My  colleague,  who  had  been  almod  ahvavs  indif- 
pofed  and  in  a (late  of  fuflerin'g  fmee  our  tour  through  Pet  fia,  here 
terminated  his  career,  on  the  3d  ot  October  179S,  in  Confcquence 
of  a malignant  fever  brought  on  by  fatigue.  He  has  left  a family  in 
want,  whom  I doubtlels  have  no  need  of  recommending  to  the  be- 
nevolence and  juftice  of  the  government. 

L have  brought  with  me,  from  the  countries  I have  travelb-q 
through,  a prettv  large  collection  of  plants,  feeds,  .quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  river-fifh,  inleCts,  (hells,  and  minerals,  as  w ell  ns  of  medals, 
engraved  (tones,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity.  I have  Egyptian 
idols  and  mummies  ; a feletlion  of  drugs,  moll  of  them  unknown  in 
Europe  ; a feries  of  the  medicines  employed  in  Perfia  ; and,  in  the 
Jalt  place,  (ome  rare  and  valuable  manulcripts.  I have  j 11  ft  lent  to 
the  national  garden  of  plants,  (ecds  from  Perfia,  Mefopotamia,  the 
defert  ot  Arabia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Aha  Minor,  and  Greece,  in  order 
to  be  there  (own  and  cultivated.  A great  number  ot  tliofe  which  we 
lent  home  before,  have  been  already  reared,  and  are  in  a thriving 
condition. 

COW.  KEEPING  in  SWITZERLAND. 

PASTU RAG E being  the  principal  employment  in  the  interior 
part  ot  the  Canton  o(  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland,  whatever 
refpedts  the  breeding  of  the  cattle,  the  management  of  dairies,  and 
the  making  of  cheefe,  is  carried  to  a high  degree  of  perfection 
among  thele  mountaineers,  who  prelent  us  with  the  portrait  of  a 
truly  palioral  nation.  Here  both  the  rich  and  poor  are  cow-keepers ; 
though  many  of  the  latter  do  not  grow  (o  much  hay  themfelves  as 
they  require  for  their  cattle  during  the  win, ter  Icafon,  or  have  no 
grafs  lands  at  all.  To  (apply  this  deficiency,  they  employ  agents 
throughout  the  canton,  who  are  to  inform  them  where  good  hay 
may  be  obtained,  which  farmers  made  it  in  favourable  weather,  and 
then  the  Senn,  or  the  great  cotv-keeper,  who  is  in  want  of  fodder, 
makes  his  agreements  for  the  winter  with  wealthier  farmers,  to 
whom  he  fuccellivcly  drives  his  cattle  as  foon  as  they  return  from 
grafs.  Thus  the  itinerant  Sent),  with  his  cows,  often  vifits  five  dif- 
ferent places  during  t he  winter  fealon.  He  who  fells  the  hay,  fttr- 
11  i Hies  the  Senn  not  only  with  (fabling  for  his  beads,  but  boards  and 
lodges  him  as  well  as  his  whole  family.  In  return,  the  Senn,  be- 
fides.  paying  the  Aipnlated  price  for  the  hay,  allows  to  his  hod  as 
much  milk,  w hev,  and  zieger  (a  kind  of  lean  cheefe),  as  may  be  ufed 
in  the  houfe,  and  leaves  him  alio  the  manure  ot  his  cows,  lit  the 
middle  of  April,  when  nature  revives,  the  Senn  asrain  i (Toes  forth 
with  his  herd  to  the  meadows  and  fertile  Alps,  which  he  rents  for 
the  funtmer,  Thus  the  life  of  thele  men  is  a condant  migration, 
affording  them  the  mod  pleating  variety,  and  blelling  them  with 
health,  content,  and  cheerfulnels.- 

I he  mountaineer  lives  with  his  cow  in  a condant  exchange  of  re- 
ciprocal aids  of  gratitude;  the  latter  affording  him  almod  whatever 
1 he 
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he  wants;  and  the  Senn,  in  return,  providing  for  and  cherithing 
them  fometimes  more  than  his  own  children.  He  never  ill-treats  his 
cattle,  nor  makes  ufe  of  a Hick  or  whip  : a perfect  cordiality  feems 
to  prevail  between  both  ; and  the  voice  of  the  keeper  is  fuflicient  to 
guide  and  govern  the  whole  herd.  The  cow,  in  the  Canton  of  Ap- 
penzell,  enjoys  more  of  that  regard  which  is  due  to  every  ufeful 
creature,  and  is  altogether  more  comfortable,  than  millions  of  human 
beings  in  Europe,  who,  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  cudgel 
and  the  knout,  have  too  much  reafon  to  curfe  their  exigence. 

Fine  cattle  are  the  pride  of  the  cow-keeper  who  inhabits  the  Alps ; 
but,  not  fatisfied  with  their-  natural  beauty,  he  will  likewife  pleafe  his 
vanity.  He  adorns  his  bed  cows  with  large  bells,  fufpended  from 
broad  thongs;  and  the  expence  in  Inch  bells  is  carried  even  to  a 
luxurious  excefs.  Every  Senn  has  an  harmonious  fet  of  at  lead  two 
or  three  bells,  chiming  in  with  the  famous  ranz  dcs  vac/ies.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Tyrol  bring  a number  of  fuch  bells,  of  all  fizes,  to 
every  fair  kept  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell.  They  are  fixed  to  a 
broad  (trap,  neatly  pinked,  cut  out,  and  embroidered  ; which  is 
faflened  round  the  cow’s  neck  by  means  of  a large  buckle.  A bell 
of  the  larged  (ize  mealures  upwards  of  a foot  diameter,  isofan  uni- 
form width  at  top,  fvvells  out  in  the  middle,  and  tapers  towards  the 
end.  It  cods  from  forty  to  fifty  guilders,  while  the  whole  apparel 
of  the  Senn  himfelf,  when  bed  attired,  does  not  amount  to  the  price 
ot  twenty  guilders.  The  fined  black  cow  is  adorned  with  the  larged 
bell,  and  thofe  next  in  appearance  have  two  fmaller. 

Thefe  ornaments,  however,  are  not  worn  every  day,  but  only  on 
folemn  occafions,  viz.  when,  in  the  fpring,  they  are  driven  up  the 
Alps,  or  removed  from  one  pafiure  to  another;  or  when  they  de- 
feend  in  the  autumn,  or  travel  in  the  winter  to  the  different  farms, 
where  their  owner  has  contracted  for  hay.  On  fuch  days  the  Senn, 
even  in  the  depth  ot  winter,  appears  deeded  in  a fine  white  diirt,  of 
which  the  lleeves  are  rolled  up  above  the  elbow  ; neatly  embroider- 
ed red  braces  keep  up  his  yellow  linen  trowfers,  which  reach  down 
to  his  flioes  ; a (mail  leather  cap  or  hat  covers  his  head;  and  a new 
milk-bowl  ot  wood,  (kiltully  carved,  hangs  acrofs  his  (houlder. 
Thus  arrayed,  the  Senn  precedes,  tinging  the  ranz  dcs  vaches , and 
followed  by  three  or  tour  fine  goats;  next  comes  the  handfometl 
cow  with  the  great  bell ; then  the  two  other  cows  with  fmaller  bells, 
and  thete  are  lucceeded  by  the  red  ot  the  cattle,  walking  one  after 
another,  and  having  in  their  rear  the  bull,  with  a one-legged  dool 
hanging  on  his  horns ; the  proceffion  is  doted  by  a traineau,  or  (ledge, 
on  which  are  placed  the  implements  for  the  dairy.  It  is  furpriting 
to  (ee  how  proud  and  pleafed  the  cows  (talk  forth  when  ornamented 
with  their  bells.  Who  would  imagine,  that  even  thefe  animals  aro 
lentible  of  their  rank,  nay  touched  with  vanity  and  jealoufy  I If  the 
leading  cow,  who  hitherto  bore  the  larged  bell,  be  deprived  of  her 
honours,  the  plainly  manifeffs  her  grief  at  the  difgrace  by  lowing 
inceflantly,  abdaining;  from  food,  and  growing  lean.  The  happy 
rival,  on  whom  the  didinguithed  badge  of  fnperiority  has  devolved, 
experiences  her  marked  vengeance,  and  is  butted,  wounded,  and 
perfecuted,  by  her,  in  the  mod  furious  manner;  until  the  former 
either  recovers  her  bell,  or  is  entirely  removed  from  the  herd. 
However  Angular  this  phenomenon  may  appear,  it  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  concurring  teffimony  of  centuries. 
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The  cows,  when  difnerfed  on  the  Alps,  are  brought  together  by 
the  voice  of  the  Senn,  who  is  then  faid  to  allure  them  ( lecken ).  How 
well  the  cattle  didingui(h  the  note  of  their  keeper,  appears  from  the 
circumdance  of  their  haffening  to  him,  though  at  a great  didance, 
whenever  he  begins  to  hunt  the  ranz  des  vaches.  He  furmfhes  that 
cow,  which  is  wont  to  dray  farthed,  with  a fmall  bell,  and  knows 
by  her  arrival  that  the  reft  ate  aflembled. 


SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE,  for  July  1799. 


THE  following  letter  relative  to  the  late  paflage  of  Mercury  over 
the  Sun,  has  been  addreflTed  by  Lalande,  the  aflronomer,  to 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  Paris  journals I waited  impatiently  to 
mark  the  paflage  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun,  in  his  defending  node  , 
he  had  never  been  obferved  completely  in  that  pofttion,  and  it  will 
be  thirty. three  years  from  hence  ere  it  can  be  done  again.  1 had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  Mercury  enter  on  the  Sun  like  a fmall,  blaclc, 
round,  fpot,  on  the  18th  of  Floreal  in  the  morning,  at  the  very 
minute  indicated  in  the  new  tables,  the  ground-work  of  which  1 gave 
in  the  firfl  memoir,  read  at  the  fird  aflembly  of  the  fird  clals  of  the 
inditute,  on  the  very  day  of  its  edablilhment.  This  is  (o  much  the 
more  fatisfaffory,  as  for  the  paflage  of  the  4th  of  May,  1786,  there 
was  40  minutes  of  error  in  the  bed  tables  of  Mercury. 

Mich.  Szekely  de  Bibortyfalva,  infpeiftor  of  the  mines  to  Count 
Schaenborn,  at  St.  Niklas,  near  Minkalh,  in  Hungary,  has  fabri- 
cated of  the  Afclepias  Vincetoxicum  a fort  of  cloth  mixed  with  (ilk. 
He  has  prefented  a pattern  of  fix  ells  and  three  quarters  in  length  to 
the  government  edablilhedat  Buda.  This  cloth,  the  fird  fabrication 
of  which  cod  nine  francs,  but  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  inventor,  will  not  amount  in  the  fequel  to  above  four  trancs, 
is  two  ells  in  width  and  pretty  fine.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  fird  eflay  that  has  been  made  to  convert  the  down  ot  the 
afclepias  to  economical  purpofes ; but  hitherto  the  experiments  have 
been  only  of  Ample  curiolity,  and  not  prattiled  on  a large  Icale. 

Citizen  C.  P.  Laitetrie,  member  of  the  Philomathic  Society,  and 
of  that  of  Agriculture,  at  Paris,  in  a Treatife  on  Spamfli  bheep, 
lately  publifhed,  has  proved  by  a number  ot  incontedible  fatts,  that 
the  fine  wool  with  which  Spain  alone  has  (o  long  furmlned  the  relt 
of  Europe,  is  not  owing  to  the  phylical  (ituation  of  that  country,  but 
to  the  apathy  of  other  nations,  and  to  certain  prejudices  which  ori- 
ginate only  in  ignorance.  He  has  fatisfadlorily  demondiated  t c 
poflibility  of  obtaining,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  wool  as  fine  as  that  in  Spain  ulelf;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  endeavours  to  imprefs  upon  agricultors,  the  neceflity  of  chang- 
ing (he  vicious  regimen  to  which  flieep  are  at  prefent  (objected, 
aud'toinfpire  them  with  an  emulation  to  ameliorate  their  flocks,  &c. 
It  is  certain  that  Spain  has  not  been  always  renowned  tor  its  wool, 
and  that  its  prefent  mod  excellent  breed  of  (heep  has  been  introduced 

there  from  foreign  countries,  , 

A work  has  been  lately  publifhed  at  Paris,  entitled  “ The  Corre 
pondence  of  Voltaire,  and  of  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  from  1761  to  1777, 
as  copied  from  the  original  letters,  witli  notes,  &c.”  lb c e itoi  is 
Citizen  Borgoing,  ci-devant  minider  of  the  republic  at  Madn  , an 
^silbw  alfociate  member  of  the  national  inditute.  J he.authentiuty  o. 
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the  letters  cannot  be  contefted,  as  the  manufcripts  are  in  pofTcfTion 
of  the  Chevalier  Azara,  ambairador  of  Spain  to  the  French  repi  - 
lie,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  friend  and  teflamentarv  execn 
the  cardinal.  In  faft,  the  reader  will  eafily  dikern  in  them. ,he."  ^ 
prefs  of  the  well-known  character  of  Berms,  as  well  as  Voltaire  s 
turn  of  wit,  in  the  epiftolary  kind.  Of  ninety  letters  in  this  collec- 
tion, two  only  have  been  printed  before,  in  th $ Cor  ref pondance  genera 
de  Voltaire,  and  thefe  are  now  printed  again  to  preierve  the  cone  - 
pondence  of  thefe  two  celebrated  men  entire.  The  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis  was  a brilliant  poet,  and  poflefled  (as  thefe  letters  (hew)  wit,  - 
talents,  a critical  judgment,  a fine  tafie,  and  a high  degree  of  Io«n« 
clalfical  literature:  in  fine,  he  was  a man  of  letters  worthy  of  a bet- 
ter a°e.  The  cardinal  died  at  Rome  in  1794,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
16  \ ears  after  Voltaire.  He  had  redded  in  that  city  fince  1769,  un- 
der the  character  of  minifter  to  the  king  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
protector  of  the  churches  of  France.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  been 
ambairador  at  Venice,  minifter  of  foreign  affairs,  difgraced  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  then  exiled,  afterwards  recalled,  and  made  arch- 
bifhop  of  Albano.  By  the  French  revolution  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  ecclefiaftical  revenues  in  France,  and  reduced  to  his  archbishop- 
ric of  Albano  in  Italy,  the  income  of  which  was  fo  moderate,  that  he 
accepted  a penfion  from  the  court  of  Spain,  granted  at  the  requelt 

of  the  Chevalier  Azara.  . . . . f 

Pro fe (Tor  Fufch  lately  read  to  the  academy  of  ufeful  fciences,  ot 
Erfurt,  a treatife  on  the  compofition  of  a varniftt  for  pottery  ware,  in 
which  no  lead  enters.  The  difeovery  of  this  varmfli,  which  combines 
all  the  requilite  qualities,  is  the  fruit  of  a long  fenes  of  experiments. 

It  is  thus  prepared  : Let  there  be  melted,  and  kept  in  fufion  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a mixture  of  an  ounce  of  fire-ftone,  an  ounce  o;i 
pounded  glafs,  two  drachms  of  fait,  halt  an  ounce  ot  tobacco-pipe 
earth,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  borax.  Let  the  pots  be  plaftered 
over  with  this  matter,  after  they  have  been  already  in  the  fiie,  and 
put  them  again  in  it  for  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  hours. 

P It  appears  from  the  Paris  journals,  that  the  (keleton  of  the  famous 
cetaceous  animal  which  was  driven  on-fhore  alive  laft  year,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  ifles  Marguerite  (department  of  Var),  is  now  exliibited 
in  the  Cour  des  Fontaines  at  Paris.  A detailed  delcnption  has  not 
hitherto  been  given  of  it  by  naturalifts.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  animal  belongs  to  a fpecies  of  whale  very  rare,  and  unknown  to 
fuch  of  the  Greenland  and  Norway  fifhers  as  liave  leen  it  at  laris. 
When  alive,  its  body  was  twenty-two  metres  long,  by  moie  than 
fifteen  diameter.  It  had  no  teeth  ; but  on  eacli  fid  of  the  palate  it 
had  a very  thin  lamina  of  horn,  difpofed  one  belide  another  in  a pa- 
rallel fituation.  The  e\es  were  about  twice  as  big  as  thole  of  the  ox, 
covered  with  hair  and  lids.  On  the  fummit  of  Ins  head  were  two 
vent-holes  formed  as  nollrils,  feparated  fiom  each  other  by  a car- 
tilaginous partition,  and  by  means  of  which  it  threw  up  water  at  a 
prodigious  height,  with  a hiding  found  like  that  ot  a cannon  a 
nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  its  voluminous  ftomach  ; it  cou  d 
not  be  dillctted  accurately,  as  there  was  an  no  tried  u<e  necediy  o 
cut  away  and  inter  the  flelhy  parts ; the  large  mats  of  fleft  exhaling 
an  odour  which  might  have  become  infectious  to  the  whole  conn  ry. 

That  able  and  Ikilful  naturalift,  Frederick  Humboldt,  had  lately 
quitted  Paris,  to  pals  over  to  Algiers,  in  order  to  commences 
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fcientific  travels  in  Africa.  The  objedt  of  the  great  journey 
which  he  had  propofcd  to  make,  was  to  pafs  to  Algiers,  in  the 
Swedifli  frigate  the  Jaramas,  to  fhtdy  Mount  Atlas  and  the  defert 
called  Saarah,  to  pafs  over  the  defert  with  the  caravan  which 
goes  from  I i ipoli  td  Mecca,  and  at  lad  to  join  the  French  naturalifts 
in  Egypt.  Circumdances,  however,  have  prevented  this  defign  ; 
the  frigate  fuffered  fliipwreck  in  a port  of  Norway,  and  the  Dey  of 
I ripoli  has  prohibited  the  caravan  from  fetting  out.  M.  Humboldt, 
however,  has  not  been  deterred  by  thefe  difcouragements  from  hi$ 
project  of  quitting  Europe,  and  tranfporting  himlelf,  with  all  his 
mdruments,  into  the  Torrid  Zone.  He  has  repaired,  therefore,  to 
Spain,  from  whence  he  will  pafs  to  Mexico,  to  Peru,  to  Chili,  and 
to  the  Philippines.  He  is  on  the  eve  of  fetting  out  for  the  Havan- 
nah,  from  w heuce  he  will  repair  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  King  of  Spain 
widted  to  have  fome  difcourfe  with  him,  and  has  given  all  poflible 
facilities  lor  his  voyage,  which  promifes  ufeful  and  important  difco- 
veries  for  the  fciences. 

M.  Danzel,  refpeCtable  mechanician,  &c.  of  Hamburgh,  has 
circulated  in  the  German  gazettes  propofals  for  making  public,  under 
certain  conditions,  a certain  method  of  moving  a velfel  forward, 
and  making  it  obey  the  helm,  in  a time  of  calm,  by  a mechanical 
procefs.  1 his  machine,  which  is  fimple  in  its  compofition  and  ma- 
nagement, and  of  fmall  expence,  it  is  laid,  he  has  tried  with  fucccfs, 
on-board  the  Alder,  even  again!!  an  adveffe  wind,  and  pretty  fredt, 
at  north-ead.  It  requires  no  other  fluid  to  fet  it  in  motion  than  the 
water,  which  it  does  not  quit,  fo  long  as  it  is  at  work  ; and  it  may 
be  brought  on  fhore  without  much  trouble.  It  is  moved  by  men 
who  remain  ior  that  purpofe  in  the  veflel.  It  is,  in  fa£i,  an  entirely 
new  manner  of  hauling  or  towing  a lliip.  This  mechanifm  podelTes 
divers  other  properties,  not  limited  to  a calm,  nor  to  the  water.  He 
propofes  to  the  connoiflcurs,  to  the  admiralties,  and  to  the  com- 
mercial world  at  large,  that  expert  perfons  may  be  nominated,  to 
judge  by  experiments  of  the  utility  of  this  invention  ; engaging  to 
difclofe  his  procefs  at  an  equitable  price,  as  a comperifation  for  the 
much  trouble  and  long  labours  he  has  undergone  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. 

It  appears  from  the  French  journals,  that  the  rare  and  precious 
plants,  cultivated  in  the  enclolurcs  of  the  inufcum  of  natural  hiflo- 
ry,  have  (uffered  nothing  from  the  rigour  of  the  lad  winter. — They 
are  all  in  pet  ted!  vegetation,  and  many  of  them  now  in  flowed  for 
the  fird  time.  Among  thefe  lad  is  a plant  front  Botany  Bay,  the 
feeds  of  which  were  a prefent  from  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  is  legumi- 
nous, and  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  of  glycina.  It  is  remark- 
able tor  its  configuration,  which  is  different  from  that  of  all  the 
plants  of  iis  family.  Its  flowers  are  of  an  amethyfl  colour.  The 
fruit  is  yet  expected,  which  will  enable  the  naturalifts  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  plant  wuth  more  precifiom 

There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  Berlin,  a female  dwarf,  of  a more 
diminutive  and  well-proportioned  flature  than  any  Jcu  de  Nature 
.iitherto  ieen.  Her  name  is  Nannette  Stockerin  : Hie  is  now  17  years 
°f  3ge,  and  of  the  ordinary  fize  and  growth  of  a child  of  7 years  old, 
exceedingly  Well  proportioned,  full  of  vivacity,  and  quick  of  apprC- 
hention.  What  is  more  remarkable,  is  the  uncommon  fize  and  di- 
jnenlipns  of  this  child  at  her  birth,  and  for  the  two  following  years, 
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in  which  (he  grew  with  fo  much  rapidity  as  to  attraCl  'he  fame  noti<  e 
irom  her  unwie'dinels  as  Ihe  now  does  from  her  diminutive  propor- 
tion. Her  parents  were  peafants  in  Saxony,  and  both  of  them  about 
the  middle  llature.  This  little  perionage  received  great  attention 
from  the  imperial  family,  at  Vienna,  during  her  (tay  in  that  city,  and 
is  particularly  admired  in  her  prelent  relidence,  at  Berlin,  by  people 
of  every  rank. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  JOURNALS  of  MISSIONARIES  in 

OTAHEITE. 

EARLY  this  morning,  April  6,  1797,  Otoo  fent  ten  men  to  pre- 
pare wood  for  erecting  the  blackfmith’s  (hop.  Our  brethren 
from  Einieo  returned,  and  made  11s  the  plealing  report,  that  they 
had  been  yery  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  who  never  attempted 
to  (teal  any  of  otir  tools,  and  were  ready  to  give  us  every  afliftance. 
Brother  J.  Fuckey,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  had  addrefled  them  by 
Andrew  ; they  heard  attentively,  and  (aid  it  was  very  good  ; but, 
it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them  to  change  their  religion,  as  the  brethren 
would  foon  leave  them  and  carry  away  the  book.  We  allured  them 
we  would  return  and  teach  them  again  very  foon.  ”1  he  natives  re- 
plied, if  any  of  the  chiefs  embraced  our  religion,  they  fliould  follow. 

April  15.  Wanted  plank  for  the  blackfmith’s  (hop  ; told  the 
king— He  laid,  “ Harry-mie,  come  along.”  I thought  he  had  fome 
ready  : I went  with  him  and  fix  men  ; he  carried  me  up  the  valley, 
and,  fearching  every  houfe,  took  what  he  liked  ; many  of  the  peo- 
ple (loutly  redded,  but  his  men  would  not  leave  a plank.  I told 
the  king,  with  whom  we  exercifed  the  molt  entire  familiarity,  that 
he  was  thief.  “No,”  fays  he,  “ it  is  the  cultom  of  Oraheite.” 

The  king  was  carried  on  men’s  Ihoulders,  and  through  Inch  dam 
gerous  places  that  he  ran  the  greatelt  rilk  of  breaking  his  bones  ; 
but  he  mult  not  alight,  as  every  place  his  foot  touches  becomes 
facred,  and  his  own  ground.  At  lafr  we  arrived  at  a territory  of  his 
own:  when  alighting,  he  took  a majeltic  It  ride,  and  dalkingon— 
“ Puckey,”  faid  he,  “ is  this  as  King  George  walks  ?”  i told  him, 
yes.  Having  gone  about  three  miles,  I defired  to  return,  though  the 
king  would  have  gone  farther,  notwithltanding  the  rain.  He  then 
gave  me  a hog,  and  made  the  people  from  whom  he  had  taken  the 
plank  carry  it  down  to  our  houfe.” 

May  28.  This  evening,  after  divine  fervite,  I walked,  fays  W. 
Puckey,  with  a native  who  had  been  fome  time  with  us  ; and  from 
the  beautiful  feene  of  creation  around  us,  I took  occafion  to  dif- 
courfe  of  him  who  had  made  all  tliefe  things.  He  faid  the  God  of 
Pretane  made  all  things  there,  but  not  at  Otaheite  ; that  one  of  their 
gods  reached  up  and  duck  the  ftars  in  the  Iky  ; and  that  Mawwa,  a 
being  of  enormous  llrength,  holds  the  fun  with  ropes,  fo  that  he 
may  go  no  falter  than  he  plCafes.  I endeavoured  to  undeceive  him 
refpefting  thefe  tales  of  their  prieds ; and,  pointing  to  the  houfe  at 
Oparre,  told  him  they  were  no  gods  who  were  placed  there,  but  tiie 
work  of  men’s  hands  ; for  there  the  three  great  gods,  Ooroo,  Tane, 
and  Taroa,  are,  to  whom  they  only  facrifice  in  great  extremities, 
when  the  prieffs  fay  they  are  angry.  I afked  the  young  man  how 
this  was  done  ? he,  laughing,  faid,  on  thefe  occafions  a pried  wrap- 
ped hiinfelf  in  a bundle-  of  c|oth,  rolled  up  like  a ball,  ;«ud  fpoke 
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in  a fharp,  Hirill,  fqueaking,  voice,  I am  angry  ; fetch  me  hogs,  kill 
a man,  and  my  anger  will  be  appeafed.  I endeavoured  to  fhew' him 
the  folly  and  knavifhnefs  of  the  impolhire,  and  regretted  rny  want  of 
words  and  language  to  make  myfelf  better  underflood.  May  the 
Lord  haften  the  happy  time,  when  the  power  of  the  gofpel  thall 
take  root  in  the  hearts  of  thefc  benighted  people. 

June  ii.  A fad  was  reported  to  ns  this  day,  which,  if  true,  was 
(hocking.  In  one  of  Capt.  Cook’s  vifits  he  left  a great  monkey,  who 
was  made  a chief  at  Attahooroo  : he  had  a wife  and  thirty  fervants, 
and  ahundance  of  every  thing;  they  called  him  1 aata  ooree  harrai, 
the  great  man-dog,  One  day  the  woman  feeing  him  catch  the  flies 
and  cat  them,  which  they  abominate,  fhe  ran  away  into  the  moun- 
tains ; the  monkey  and  his  toutous  purfued,  but  being  met  by  Te- 
nure, who  was  jealous  of  his  authority,  he  knocked  him  down 
with  a club  and  killed  him. 


Of  LIVING  ANIMALS  FOUND  ENCLOSED  in  STONES  and 
other  SOLID  SUBSTANCES. — By  F.  W.  A.  Murhard. 

OF  living  animals  being  found  enclofed  in  folid  mafles,  I have  met 
with  no  mention  in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Martial,  indeed, 
in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  fpeaks  of  in  feds  enclofed  in  amber ; but  thefe 
animals  were  dead,  and  therelore  do  not  belong  to  this  fubjed.  As 
far  as  I know,  Inigos  is  the  ftrft  author  who  makes  mention  of  a 
living  toad  being  tound  encloled  in  a (io,ne.  Me  wrote  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century;  and,  the  circu  niftan.ee  took  place  in 
the  village  of  Meudon  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Martin  V.  He 
was  informed  by  a (lone-cutter,  that  there  was  nothing  furprifing  in 
it,  as  fuel)  phenomenon  had  often  occurred  to  himfelf.  Agricola, 
who  lived  afterwards,  fpeaks  of  poitonous  frogs  being  found  in 
ftones,  but  which  (oon  died  when  expofed  for  a (hort  while  to  t lie 
air.  Aldrovandus  alfo  fpeaks  ot  marble  in  which,  thefe  animals  were 
found  alive.  Ray  at  firli  doubted  the  truth  of  thefe  relations  ; but 
his  doubts  were  foon  removed  by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  eye- 
witnelfes.  Accounts  ot  a fmiilar  kind  may  be  tound  in  Francis’s 
T lieatre  of  Various  Curiofities,  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1671.  The 
author  there  fpeaks  of  toads,  crabs,  ferpents,  and  fhell-filh,  found 
in  (tones  ; hut  it  is  very  evident  1 ha t he  .confounds  thele  with,  pe- 
trifactions. 

Lloyd,  in  his  third  letter  at  the  end  of  his  Lithophvlacii  B.ritan- 
nici  lchnographia,  (ays  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Richardfon,  that  he 
had  found  a living  toad  encloled  in  a folid  rock.  Dr.  Bradley  men- 
tions a fact  ot  the  like  kind,  having  been  witnefs  to  a toad  found  in 
the  trunk  or  a large  oak.  We  are  told  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Aca- 
demy ot  Sciences  at  Paris  tor  the  year  1719,  that  a toad  was  found 
encloled  in  an  elm  as  thick  as  a man’s  bodv.  As  foon  as  th,e  trunk 
was  cleft  the  animal  dropped  out,  and  no  opening  could  be  dilco- 
vered  through  which  it  had  got  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.  A 
fimilar  circumffance  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  work  for  1731,  viz.  of 
a toad  being  found  in  an  oak  at  lead  eighty  or  an  hundred  years  old. 

Labat,  in  his  Travels  through  Spain  and  Italy,  gives  a very  mi- 
nute description  of  a kind  of  Ihell-fifh  found  in  Hones  fifhed  up  from 
the  lea  in  the  territories  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  which  were  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  “ While  walking,”  fays  he,  “ on  the  coaff  of 
* Bichiere, 
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Bichiere,  I had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fifhed  up  feveral  fea  dates 
(dattoli  di  mare)  which  are  produced  and  grow  in  certain  hones  ot 
a iomewhat  Iponpy  nature,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Ad- 
riatic lea,  and  of  which  there  are  fome  alio  in  the  port  of  Civita 
Vecchia.  Thefe  lea  dates,  which  are  a kind  of  mufcles,  are  al-  . 
molt  round,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  conlid  of  two  lliells,  which 
open  on  one  fide,  and  are  from  one  or  two  lo  nearly  four  inches  in 
length. — The  fhell  is  of  the  fame  quality  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon niufcle,  but  it  is  a little  browner  and  lefs  fniooth  on  the  outlide. 
Theinfide  has  a Iomewhat  filvery  appearance.  The  filh  which  they 
contain  is  white,  delicate,  far,  and  of  a very  agreeable  talle,  (o  that 
it  is  a morfel  for  cardinal  (un  boccone  di  cardinal.)  They  aie  called 
dates,  becaufe  the  (hell  which  contains  the  filh  has  a great  relein- 
blance  to  the  dates  of  Barbary  when  they  ate  ripe  and  dried.  The 
hone  in  which  they  are  encloled  is  heavy  and  pretty  lolid,  though  it 
appears  fpongy.  The  cavity  which  the  (hell  occupies  in  the  hone, 
and  which  it°exa<Tly  fills,  touches  it  on  all  tides  like  the  bed  fitted 
cafe.  Some  fmall  ones  are  not  half  an  inch  in  length,  but  others 
are  four  inches.  When  the  fifheruten  had  procured  a lufficient 
number  of  the  hones,  they  placed  them  on  the  edge  of  the  quay,  and 
broke  them  by  means  of  a large  hammer.  In  fome  they  found 
nothing,  but  others  contained  two  or  three  dates.  They  gave  fome 
of  them  to  me,  together  with  fragments  of  the  hone  which  encloled 
them,' and  on  which' 1 made  the  above  obfervation.” 

I nliances  of  a (itnilar  kind  may  be  found  alfo  in  various  other 
works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Charles  Hall,  a merchant  at  Eberach, 
faw  a living  toad  fitting  in  a (tone,  upon  its  being  broken.  Martin 
Weinreich  relate^  a circumhance  ot  the  like  kind  ; and  John  Nardius 
fays,  that  he  found  in  a block  of  marble  a living  inake.  Libavius 
1 peaks  of  vipers  and  toads  found  in  hones,  as  does  all's  Cardan.  A 
living  toad  was  found  in  an  oak  by  Seigne  in  1731,  and  another  in  a 
hardltone,  at  Ecretieville,  by  Le  Prince  in  1756. 

A great  many  particulars  relating  to  this  (ubjeCl  have  been  col- 
lected by  Guettard.  A common  toad,  two  of  whole  feet  were  free, 
and  the  other  two  Kicking  fait  in  gypfum,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
difengage  them  without  tearing  them  to  pieces,  was  lent  to  him  by 
order'd  the  Duke  of  Orleans  — Count  Herman  IT.  of  Hatzleld,  told 
Dr.  Sachfen  that  lie  heard  a living  frog  croak  in  the  middle  of  a lfone 
at  his  palace  of  Scliellenberg,  neat  Cologne,  and  that  the  animal 
hopped  out  on  the  hone  burfling  of  itfelf. 

In  the  year  1753  a living  toad  was  found  by  J.  M.  Graberg  in  a 
folid  hard  block  of  hone,  dug  up  from  a quarry  in  the  parifh  of 
Wamblingebo,  in  Gothland,  and  which  he  cauled  to  be  broken  by 
the  workmen.  The  colour  of  the  animal  wasblackilh  grey,  a little 
fpotted  on  ihe  back,  and  foinewhat  fainter  on  the  belly.  Its  eyes 
were  fmall  and  round,  and  covered  by  a tender  (kin  or  film,  under 
which  they/eemed  to  fparkle  a little  with  a colour  like  that  of  pale 
gold.  Having  touched  it  on  the  head  with  a hick,  it  contracted  its 
eyes  as  if  it  had  been  afleep  ; a*  foon  as  the  hick  was  removed,  it 
gradually  opened  them  ; but  moved  neither  its  body  not  feet  in  the 
lead,  though  he  touched  it  different  times,  lie  remarked  alio  that 
the  month  had  no  aperture.  It  was  covered  with  a yellowifh  (kin, 
which  lie  examined  alfo  with  Ihe  hick,  but  lie  was  not  able  to  make 
it  open  it.  Having  at  lah  preffed  it  on  the  back,  a little  clear  water 
ilTued  from  it  behind,  upon  which  it  immediately  died.  Don  An- 
tonio 
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tonio  deUlloa,  who,  with  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Godin,  was  em 
ployed  in  measuring  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  Peru,  faw  at  Madrid 
rwo  worms  which  had  been  found  in  the  middle  of  a block  of  marble 
by  the  King  of  Spain’s  flatuary.  Mi  don,  in  his  Travels  through 
Italy,  fpeaks  of  a living  crab  being  found  in  a piece  of  marble  near 
Tivoli.  M.  Pey funnel,  phyfician  to  the  King  of  France,  bavins  cm. 
ployed  fome  workmen  to  dig  a well  near  his  houfe  in  Guadalmine 
they  found  living  frogs  amidft  the  ffrata  of  the  rock.  His  curiofity 
being  excited  by  this  circumflancc,  he  defeended  into  the  well  him- 
felf,  boied  into  the  rock,  and  brought  up  fome  green  fro^s,  which 
had  a perfect  refemblance  to  the  common  ones.  ° 

I n the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1756  mention  is  made  of  a living 
toad  found  in  a block  of  marble,  at  an  old  cadle  belonging  to  Lord 
Tankerville,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  from  Alnwick.  T.  Whifion  re- 
lates, that,  in  the  year  1743,  a done-cutter  named  Charlton,  found 
near  Wilbich,  in  the  Ille  of  Ely,  a living  toad  enclofed  in  a piece 
of  marble.  Being  called  to  the  ipot,  he  faw  the  animal  and  the 
cavity  in  which  it  was  contained.  The  latter  was  fomething  larger 
than  the  toad,  and  had  atmod  the  fame  figure.  The  animal  was  of 
a dark  yellow  colour  ; and  the  (olid  marble,  which  enclofed  it  on  all 
Tides,  was  leveral  inches  thick.  It  Teemed  to  be  quite  healthy,  and 
by  its  long  confinement  had  not  become  meagre.  John  Malpas,  alio, 
in  the  year  1735,  found  a living  toad  enclofed  in  a piece  of  freedone 
at  Great  Yarmouth.  1 he  hole  in  which  it  lay  was  fix  inches  didant 
from  the  corner  of  the  done.  He  took  it  out  with  a pair  of  com- 
pares, but  in  doing  fo  happened  to  hurt  it.  When  he  placed  it  on 
the  ground,  it,  however,  crept  about,  but  died  in  the  courfe  of  an 
hour.  It  had  a yellow  dripe  over  the  back,  the  colour  of  which 
became  changed  after  it  was  dead.  No  crack  or  cleft  could  be  dif- 
coveted  in  thr  done.  Theinfide  of  the  cavity  was  fmooth.  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  polifhed. 

M.  Gerhard,  at  Padenburg,  in  the  countv  of  Mansfield,  faw 
1'kewife  a living  toad  enclofed  in  a done.  The  cavity  in  which  it 
lay  feemed  exactly  fitted  to  the  fize  ot  the  animal,  but  was  exceed- 
ingly (mooth  in  the  infide.  No  opening  could  be  obferved  through 
which  it  was  podible  tor  it  to  have  got  into  the  done.  After  fome 
fea'rcli,  however,  a hole  was  dilcovered  at  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
which  extended  to  the  depth  of  twelve  toifes ; but  ceafed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  thirteen  inches  above  the  cavity  that  contained  the  toad. 
M.  Gerliaid  confiders  it  as  very  probable  that  tins  aperture  had 
formerly  been  extended  to  the  cavity,  into  which  the  egg  of  a toad 
might  be  conveyed  by  water  ; and  that  the  opening  mud  afterwards 
have  been  clofed  up  near  ihe  cavity. 

I lie  toad,  however,  mud  have  remained  long  in  this  date,  forfuch 
apertures  do  not  clofc  up  foon,  and  a long  time  is  required  for  the 
petrifaction  of  earthly  particles. 

M.  le  Cat,  who  relates  many  indances  of  the  like  kind,  examines 
the  pollibility  of  them,  and  the  caufes  of  fuch  phenomena.  Some 
philofophers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  eggs  of  thefe  animals, 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
floating  about  on  the  watery  expanfe,  have,  fmee  that  time,  been 
enclofed  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  rocks.  But  M.  le  Cat  contra- 
dias  this  opinion  by  remaiking,  that  the  creation  of  an  egg  is  not 
fu.ucient,  an<^  ^ nuid  be  hatched  in  order  to  produce  a living 

creature. 
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creature.  He  confiders  it  alfo  as  irapoHible  that  fuch 
of  the  fame  antiquity  as  the  tlones  or  fubftances  in  which  J 
found.  The  age  of  the  oldeft  men,  fays  he,  never  excee 
years  • and  what  is  the  life  of  an  infedt  when  compared  with  that  o 
nnm  ? Even  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  moderation  ot  thefe  animals,  and 
their  bein'*  expofed  to  very  little  motion,  had  cauled  their  grow  , 
and  the  period  of  their  life  to  be  extended  in  an  uncommon  degree * 
and  though  their  want  of  air,  or  rather  their  being  preferred  and 
defended  from  the  manifold  impreflions  of  that  corrupted  element, 
had  contribu  ed  a great  deal  to  their  fupport,  the  prolongation , ot  life 
thence  ariling  could  not  exceed  fo  very  much  their  natural  and  ufual 
exirtence.  M.  le  Cat  rather  thinks  that  a hatched  egg,  in  all  the  cafes 
mentioned,  mav  have  fallen  by  chance  into  fome  fmall  cavity,  where 
it  was  fecured  from  petrifaction  till  its  fubllance  acquired  fufhc.ent 
ftrenvih.  He  here  remarks  that  eggs,  when  rubbed  over  with 
varnifti  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  effects  of  the  air,  may  be  pre- 
i'erved  fruitful  for  years  ; and  he  therefore  believes,  on  good  grounds, 
that  an  egg  fo  fecured  in  the  center  of  a rock  might  retain  its  ac- 
tivity for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  and  even  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  it  to  be  hatched  till  it  had  been  expofed  to  a very  high  de- 
cree of  often  renewed  or  long  continued  heat.  According  to 
M.  le  Cal’s  opinion,  it  is  the  egg  which  is  ot  great  antiquity,  and  not 
the  animal.  I fhall  here  oblerve  that  nature,  when  allowed  peace 
and  reft,  does  not  require  fo  much  time  as  is  generally  believed  m 
order  to  produce  minerals.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  l am  fully 
convinced  fince  I faw  in  the  mufeum  of  Gottingen  the  ftep ' of  a 
ladder  found  on  clearing  the  gallery  of  a mine  in  Rammelfber  , 
abandoned  at  molt  about  one  hundred  years  before,  and  which  in  he 
courfe  of  that  period  had  been  entrulled  with  (elenite  feven  inches 
in  thicknefs.  Nay  we  have  inftances  of  ore  having  grown  up  in  a 

1 mud  obferve  alfo,  that  mod  of  the  animals  found  in  this  manner 
were  of  the  amphibious  kind,  and  requeft  the  reader  to  refleft  on 
the  habits,  nature,  and  mode  of  living,  peculiar  to  that  clafs.  a - 
deft  relates,  that  tortoifes  can  endure  hunger  for  halt  a-year  , and 
numberlefs  inftances  might  be  produced  of  their  ftrong  and  tough 

I fhall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  fubjeft  at  prefent,  as  I mean,  at 
fome  future  period,  to  communicate  my  ideas  to  the  public  in  a more 
connected  manner,  and  to  give  as  complete  a theory  on  it  as  poflible. 

1 flatter  myfclf  that  I am  the  more  qualified  tor  this  talk,  as  many 
have  written  on  thefe  phenomena  and  formed  conjectures  without 
having  ever  feen  one  inftance,  while  I have  been  an  eye- w.tnefs  of 
fome  of  the  lateft.  In  a quarry  not  far  from  Caftel,  between  t lat 
city  and  the  palace  of  Freyenhagen,  1 found  three  toads  together  in 
a pretty  large  block  of  freeftone.  1 remember,  alfo,  that  when  a 
boy,  our  houfe  at  Caftel  being  under  repair,  and  the  old  plaifter 
Dulled  down,  feveral  toads  were  found  between  it  and  the  (lone  wall. 

At  a period  like  the  prefent,  when  fo  many  things  are  made  the 
fubjeCl  of  experiment,  when  every  one  endeavours  to  tread  in  the 
footfteps  of  a Bacon  and  a Newton,  and,  inftead  of  being  contented 
with  furveying  Nature  in  her  private  rccelfes,  and  carefully  watching 
her  progrefs,  compels  her,  as  it  were,  to  labour  and  make  known 
her  fecrets,  I am  much  aftomfhed  that  fhe  has  not  been  put  to  the 
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proof  in  this  refpedt  long  ago.  Such  experiments,  without  which 
all  theory  mu  ft  ever  remain  mere  hypothecs,  and  can  never  amount 
to  demonff  ration,  would  require  little  or  no  expence.  Nothin^' 
would  be  necellary  but  to  make  a deep  hole  in  a (lone,  to  enelole 
fonie  animal  in  it,  (uch,  for  example,  as  a toad,  and  to  prevent  the 
air  from  penetrating  to  it;  or  eggs  only  might  at  firft  be  put  into  the 
hone  It  would,  however,  be  attended  with  mod  advantage  if  fe- 
veral  experiments  were  made  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  that  the 
date  of  the  animals  might  be  examined  at  different  periods.  Such 
experiments,  and  careful  obfervation  of  the  nature  and  economy  of 
thefe  animals,  could  alone  lead  to  any  certain  conclufion  refpedlinga 
circumffance  (o  abffrufe,  which,  at  prelent,  ieems  to  furpafs  the 
powers  of  our  comprehenlion. 


On  the  SIN  of  ONAN. 

/~VNANIA,  or  Onanifm,  are  terms  lately  framed  to  denote  the 
crime  ot  felt-pollution,  mentioned  in  fcripture  to  have  been 
committed  by  Onan,  and  punirtied  in  him  with  death.  This  pradlice, 
however  common,  hath  among  all  nations  been  reckoned  a very 
great  crime.  In  fcripture,  belides  the  inffance  of  Onan  above-men- 
tioned,  we  find  felt-polluters  termed  effeminate,  unclean,  filthy,  and 
abominable,  fcven  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  reve- 
lation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  appears  from  the°  following 
lines  of  Martial  : b 

Hoc  nihil  effe  putts  ! fcelus  ejl,  mihi  crcde  ; fed  ingens 

Quantum  vix  animo  concipis  ipfe  tuo. 

\ ou  think  ’tis  nothing  ! ’ t is  a crime,  believe! 

A crime  fo  great  you  fcarcely  can  conceive. 

Dr.  Tiflot  has  publiffied  a treatife  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
fhame ful  pradf ice,  which  appears  to  be  no  lefs  baneful  to  the  mind 
than  to  the  body.  He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  by  the  continual 
wafte  of  the  human  body,  aliments  are  required  for  our  fupport. 
1 hete  aliments,  however,  require  certain  preparations  in  the  body 
itlelr  ; and,  when  by  any  means  we  become  fo  altered  that  thefe 
preparations  cannot  be  effedled,  the  beff  aliments  then  prove  inef- 
ficient for  the  fupport  of  the  body.  Of  all  thecaufes  by  which  this 
morbid  alteration  is  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than  too 
Copious  evacuations ; and  of  all  evacuations,  that  of  the  femen  is 
the  rnoft  pernicious  when  carried  to  excefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved 
that,  though  excels  in  natural  venery  is  prodndtive  of  very  dangerous 
aifotdeis,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  felf-pollution,  which  is  an  un- 
natural way,  is  productive  of  others  (fill  more  to  be  dreaded.  1 he 
confequences  enumerated  by  Dr.  Tiffot  are  as  follow  ; 

i.  All  the  intellectual  faculties  are  weakened  ; the’ memory  fails  ; 
the  ideas  are  confuted,  and  the  patient  fometimes  even  falls  into  a 
Ihght  degree  of  infamy.  They  are  continually  under  a kind  of  in- 
ward reffleHnefs,  and  feel  a conftant  anguiffi.  They  are  fubjeft  to 
gtddinefs  ; all  the  fenfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  feeing  and  hearing, 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they  are  fubjeft  to  frightful  dreams. 

• 2"  rjie  entirely  and  the  growth  in  young  perfons 

ts  conhderably  checked.  Some  are  afflifted  with  almoff  continual 

watching, 
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watching,  and  others  dofe  alinofl  perpetually.  Almofl  all  of  them 
become  hypochondriac  or  hyderic,  and  are  affli&ed  with  all  the  evil 
which  attend  thel'e  dilorders.  Some  have  been  known  to  lpit  cal- 
careous matter;  and  others  are  afflifled  with  coughs,  (low  fevers, 

and  confumptions.  . . 

3.  The  patients  are  affetted  with  the  mod  acute  pains  in  ditieient 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  breaff,  ftomach,  and  int dimes  ; 
while  lome  complain  of  an  obtufe  fenfation  ot  pain  all  over  the  body 
on  the  flighted  impreflion. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  be  feen  pimples  on  the  face,  which  are 
one  of  the  mod  common  fymptoms  ; but  even  blotches,  or  fuppura- 
tive  puftules,  appear  on  the  face,  nole,  bread,  and  thighs ; an 
fometimes  fiediy  excrefcences  arife  on  the  forehead. 

The  organs  of  generation  are  alfo  aftetted  ; and  the  lemen  is 
evacuated  on  the  flighted  irritation,  even  that  of  going  to  Aool. 
Numbers  are  afflicted  with  an  habitual  gonorrhoea,  which  entirely  de- 
flroys  the  vigour  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  matter  of  it  refembles 
a fetid  fanies.  Others  are  affefted  with  painful  priapifms,  dyluries, 
ftranmiries,  and  heat  of  urine,  with  painful  tumours  in  the  tefhcles, 
peniT,  bladder,  and  fpermatic  cord  ; and  impotence  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  is  the  never-failing  confequence  of  this  deteflable  vice. 

6.  The  functions  of  the  intedines  are  fometimes  totally  deftroyed; 
and  fome  patients  complain  of  coflivenefs,  others  of  diarrhoea,  piles, 
and  the  running  of  a fetid  matter  from  the  fundament. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  firfl  flep  is  to  leave  off  thofe  prac- 
tices which  have  occalioned  the  difeale  : which  our  author  afferts  is 
no  eafy  matter  ; as,  according  to  him,  the  foul  itfelt  becomes  pol- 
luted, and  can  dwell  on  no  other  idea  ; or,  if  it  does,  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  parts  of  generation  themfelves  quickly  recal  ideas  ot  the 
lame  kind.  This  irritability  is  no  doubt  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  any  pollution  the  foul  can  have  received  ; and,  by  removing  it, 
there  will  be  no  occafion  for  exhortations  to  diicontinue  the  practice. 
The  principal  means  for  diminifhing  this  irritability  are,  in  the  fir 
place,  to  avoid  all  dimulating,  acrid,  and  fpiced,  meats.  A ow 
diet,  however,  is  improper,  becaufe  it  would  farther  reduce  the 
body,  already  too  much  emaciated.  The  food  fhould  therefore  be 
nutritive,  but  plain,  and  fhould  confid  of  flelh  rather  roafled  than 
boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  as  t he fe  foods 
contribute  to  reflore  the  drength  of  the  body,  the  dimulus  on  the 
organs  of  generation  will  be  proportionably  increaled  by  the  fcmen. 
which  is  conflantly  fecreted,  and  which  will  now  be  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  even  in  healthy  perfons,  owing  to  the  great  evacuations  ot 
H which  have  preceded.  Some  part  of  the  femen  is  gradually  ab- 
forbed  by  the  lymphatics  ; in  confequence  of  which,  the  remainder 
becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  dimulating.  To  remedy  this,  exer- 
ci(e  is  to  bs  ufed,  and  that  not  only  for  pleafure,  but  till  it  is  attended 
with  a (tery  confiderable  degree  of  fatigue.  The  deep  alfo  mud  be 
00  more  than  is  barely  fufficient  to  repair  the  fatigues  occahoned  by 
the  exercife,  or  other  employment  ; for  an  excefs  in  deep  is  as  baa 
as  idlcnefs  or  dimulating  foods.  Excefs  in  wine  or  intoxicating  li- 
quors is  alfo  to  be  avoided  ; or  rather  fuch  liquors  ought  never  to  be 
tafled,  unlefs  as  a medicine  to  redore  the  exhausted  fpirits  : and  to 
all  this  ought  to  be  joined  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  hath  this  admi- 
rable property,  that,  with  little  or  no  Itiniulus,  it  reltores  the  tone 
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of  the  fydem,  and  invigorates  the  body  in  a manner  incredible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  obferved  its  effeCts.  If  thefe  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, the  patient  may  almoft  certainly  expert  a recovery,  provided 
any  degree  of  vital  drength  remains  j and  thofe  who  defire  a life  of 
celibacy  on  a moral  account,  will  find  them  much  more  effectual 
than  all  the  vows  of  chaftity  they  can  make. 

EXTRACTS  from  PARK’S  TRAVELS  in  the  INTERIOR 

of  AFRICA. 

* J 'HE  African  native  is  humane  and  inoffenfive  ; and,  where  he 
J.  has  Rad  little  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  exhibits  that  kind  ofc 
being  in  a (fate  of  nature  which  philofophy  loves  to  develope,  and 
poetry  delights  in  praifing.  Such  of  the  natives  as  have  been  con- 
verted to  Mahometanifm  are  extremely  IfriCt  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances; and  the  pried  here,  as  in  other  countries,  has  a very 
powerful  influence,  which  cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  the 
following  relation  of  what  palled  at  Teefee,  refpeCting  a newly- 
married  oouple  : 

Tiggitty  Sego  (the king)  held  a palaver  (fo  they  call  a legal  court 
or  public  meeting)  on  a very  extraordinary  occafion,  whitRtf  at- 
tended ; and  the  debates  on  both  Tides  dilplaved  much  ingenuity. 

I he  cafe  was  this  : — “ A young  man,  a kafir,  of  conliderable  af- 
fluence, who  had  recently  married  a young  and  handfome  wife,  ap- 
plied to  a very  devout  bulhreen,  or  MulTulman  pried,  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, to  procure  him  faphies  for  his  protection  during  the  ap- 
proaching war.  "1  he  bufhreen  complied  with  the  requed  ; and  in 
order,  as  he  pretended,  to  render  the  laphies  more  efficacious,  en- 
joined the  young  man  to  avoid  any  intercourfe  with  his  bride  for  the 
Space  of  fix  weeks.  Severe  as  this  injunction  was,  the  kafir  driCtty 
obeyed  ; and,  without  telling  his  wife  the  real  caufe,  abfented  him- 
felt  from  her  company.  In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  whifpered 
at  1 eefee  that  the  bufhreen,  who  always  performed  his  evening  de- 
votions at  the  door  of  the  kafir’s  hut,  w’as  more  intimate  with  the 
young  wife  than  he  ought  to  be.  At  fird  the  good  hulband  was  un- 
willing to  fufpeCt  r he  honour  of  his  fanCtified  friend,  and  one  whole 
month  elapfed  before  any  jealoufy  arofe  in  his  mind;  but,  hearing 
the  charge  repeated,  he  at  lad  interrogated  his  wife  on  the  fubjeCt, 
who  frankly  confelfed  that  the  bufhreen  had  feduced  her.  Here- 
upon the  kafir  put  her  into  confinement,  and  called  a palaver  upon 
the  bufhreen’s  conduCt.  The  fart  was  clearly  proved  againd  him, 
and  he  was  fentenced  to  be  fold  into  flavery,  or  to  find  two  (laves  for 
his  redemption,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  complainant.  The 
injured  hufb.md,  however,  was  unwilling  to  proceed  againd  his 
friend  to  Inch  extremity,  and  defired  rather  to  have  him  publicly 
flogged  before  1 iggitty  Sego’s  gare.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
lentence  was  immediately  executed.  The  culprit  was  tied  by  the 
hand  to  a long  (fake ; and,  a long  black  rod  being  brought  forth,  the 
executioner,  after  flourifhing  it  round  his  head  for  fome  time,  ap- 
p iec  it  with  fitch  force  and  dexterity  to  the  budireen’s  back,  as  to 
make  him  roar  until  the  woods  refounded  with  his  fereams.  The 
in  rounding  multitude,  by  their  hooting  and  laughing,  manifeded 
now  much  they  enjoyed  the  punifhment  of  the  old  gallant ; and,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  number  of  dripes  was  precilely  the 
fame  as  are  enjoined  by  the  Mofaic  Law,  forty  favc  one.” 


It 
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It  may  not  be  improper  here,  or  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  tp 
give  Mr.  Park’s  account  of  the  mode  of  courtlhip  adopted  by  the 
natives,  and  of  their  marriage-ceremony  ; 

“If  a man  takes  a fancy  to  a woman,  it  is  not  confidered  as  abfo- 
lntely  necelfary  that  lie  Ihuuld  make  an  overture  to  the  girl  hcrfelf. 
‘The  firfl  objeCt  is  to  agree  with  the  parents,  concerning  the  recom- 
pence  to  be  given  them  for  the  lofs  of  the  company  and  fervices  of 
their  daughter.  The  value  of  two  (laves  is  common,  unlels  the  girl 
is  thought  very  handfome,  in  which  cafe  the  parents  will  raile  their 
demand  very  conliderably.  If  the  lover  is  rich  enough  and  willing 
to  give  the  funi  demanded,  he  then  communicates  his  wirties  to  the 
damfel  ; but  her  confent  is  by  no  means  neceifary  to  the  match  ; for 
if  the  parents  agree  to  it,  and  eat  a few  kolla-nuts,  which  are  pre- 
fented  by  the  fuitor  as  an  earned  of  the  bargain,  the  young  lady 
mud  either  have  the  man  of  their  choice,  or  continue  unmarried, 
for  llje  cannot  afterwards  be  given  to  another.  If  the  parents  diould 
attempt  it,  the  lover  is  then  authorized,  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
to  feize  upon  the  girl  as  his  (lave. — When  the  day  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials  is  fixed  on,  a feled  number  of  people  are  invited  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  wedding  ; a bullock  or  goat  is  killed,  and  great  plenty  of 
viduals  drelfed  for  the  occafion.  As  foon  as  it  is  dark,  the  bride  is 
conduced  into  a hut,  where  a company  of  matrons  alfid  in  arranging 
the  w’edding-drefs,  which  is  always  white  cotton,  and  is  put  on  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  conceal  the  bride  from  head  to  toqt-  Thus  ar- 
rayed, die  is  feated  on  a mat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the 
old  women  place  themfelves  in  a circle  round  her.  They  then  give 
her  a feries  of  indrudlion,  -and  point  out  with  propriety  what  ought 
to  be  her  future  conduct  in  life.  This  (cene  of  inftrudion,  however, 
is  frequently  interrupted  by  the  girls,  who  annife  the  company  with 
fcmgs  and  dances,  which  are  rather  more  remarkable  for  their  gaiety 
than  delicacy.  While  the  bride  remains  within  the  hut  with  the 
women,  the  bridegroom  devotes  his  attention  to  the  gueds  of  both 
fexes,  who  aflemble  without  doors,  and  by  diflributing  among  them 
fmall  prefents  of  kolla-nuts,  and  feeing  that  everyone  partakes  of  the 
good  cheer  which  is  provided,  he  contributes  much  to  the  general 
hilarity  of  the  evening.  When  (upper  is  ended,  the  company  (pend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  linging  and  dancing,  and  feidom  (e- 
parate  until  day-break. — About  midnight  the  bride  is  privately  con- 
ducted by  the  worsen  into  the  hut  which  is  to  be  her  future  re/i- 
dence  ; and  the  bridegroom,  upon  a (ignal  given,  retires  from. his 
company.  The  new-married  couple,  however,  are  always  didurbed 
towards  morning  by  the  women,  who  aflemble  to  infpeCt  the  nup- 
tial (beet  (according  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  re- 
corded in  feripture),  and  dance  round  it.  T his  ceremony  is  thought 
indifpenfably  necelfary,  nor  is  the  marriage  confidered  valid  with- 
out it.” 

Cfa  a NEW  INSECT  called  ANTIODONTALGICUS. 
And  the  Property  polfefl’ed  by  it,  in  common  with  foine  other  In- 
feds,  of  curing  the  Tooth- Ache. 

PROFESSOR  Gerbi,  in  a fmall  work  publiflied  at  Florence,  in 
1794,  gives  the  description  and  figure  of  an  infedt,  which  is  a 
kind  of  curculio,  that,  from  its  property  of  allaying  the  tooth-ache^ 
1 ' has 
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has  received  the  epithet  of  anliodontalgicus , and  which  is  found  on  a 
Species  of  thiftle,  carauus  fpinojijfmus,  of  which  a figure  is  likewifc 
given.  'I  his  thiftle  is  compared,  by  Profeflor  Gerbi,  to  the  rhitlle 
of  Boojarti,  and  is,  perhaps,  a variety  of  the  emeus.  Its  flowers, 
when  analysed,  gave  the  acid  of  galls,  the  muriatic  acid,  oxalat  of 
lime,  extractive  matter,  and  very  little  refin.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  which  lupports  t lie  flowers,  there  are  often  found  excrefcences 
like  the  gall-nut,  which  are  at  firfl  fpheroidical,  afterwards  cylin- 
dric,  and  at  length  affiime  the  figure  of  two  hernifpheres : they 
confifl  ot  the  like  component  parts,  but  contain  more  refin,  and  far 
more  oxalat  or  lime  ; as  the  gall-apple  of  the  oak,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Brauchi,  which  are  here  mentioned,  contains 
more  of  the  agid  of  galls  than  the  bark  and  other  parts  of  the  oak,  in 
which  he  could  difeover  no  fulphuric  acid.  'The  infeCf,  according 
to  the  author’s  observations,  eats  not  only  the  parenchyma,  but  alio 
the  velfels  and  fibres  of  the  leaves.  The  egg,  before  the  worm 
makes  its  appearance,  is  nourifhed  by  the  fap  of  the  plant,  and  of 
the  above  excrefcences,  in  which  it  refides,  by  means  of  the  attractive 
powers  that  t lie  egg  poirefles  for  certain  vegetable  juices  and  Tub  - 
fiances.  The  excrefcences  arife  by  the  accumulation  of  a folid  fub- 
fiance,  w hich  is  precipitated  from  the  nourifhing  juices  of  the  thiftle, 
diminifhed  by  nourilhing  the  egg  and  worm.  This  infect,  t lie  eggs 
of  which  are  depolited  in  thefe  excrefcences,  is,  together  with  the 
car  culio  of  the  centaury,  a new  fpecies.  It  is  of  a longifh  figure; 
covered  below  with  fliort  yellow  hair,  and  above  with  golden  yellow 
velvetv  fpots.  Its  corftet  is  variegated  with  fpecks  ; and  the  cover- 
ing of  its  wings  with  fpecks  and  Stripes.  It  has  a fliort  probofeis, 
and  thews  fome  likenefs  to  the  curculio  villofus  of  Geoffroy.  Its  tarva 
represents  a fort  pf  ichneumon.  By  chemical  analyfis,  it  exhibits 
fome  traces  of  common  fait  ; by  diflillation  with  a ftrojig  dry  heat,, 
fome  volatile  lixivious  fairs  ; and  it  contains,  befides  thefe,  fome  ge- 
latinous, and  a little  fubacious  and  (limy,  extractive  matter.  If 
about  a dozen  or  fifteen  of  tbefe  infeCts,  when  in  the  fiate  of  larva, 
or  even  w hen  come  to  perfection,  be  bruifed  and  rubbed  (lowly  be- 
tween the  fore-finger  and  thumb)  until  they  have  loll  their  moiflure, 
and  if  the  painful  tooth,  where  it  is  hollow,  be  touched  with  that 
finger,  the  pain  ec.tfes  Sometimes  inftantaneoufly.  This  power  or 
property  the  finger  will  retain  for  a-year,  even  though  it  be  often 
waftied  and  ufed.  A piece  of  (liamois  leather  will  ferve  equally  well 
with  the  finger.  Of  629  experiments,  401  were  attended  with  com- 
plete fuccefs.  In  two  of  thefe  cafes  the  hollow  teeth'  arofe  from 
iome  fault  in  the  juices  ; in  the  reft  they  were  merely  local. 

If  the  gums  are  inflamed,  the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  According 
fo  Profelfor  Gerbi,  the  liollownefs  in  the  teetli  arifes  from  an  acrid 
matter  which  irritates  the  nerves,  and  which  is  neutraliled  by  the 
juices  of  the  infeed. 

This  property  of  curing  the  tooth-ache  has  been  discovered  in 
other  inleCfs,  as  appears  by  a paper  of  Dr.  Corradori,  inferred  in 
the  Giornale  Jif, co-medico  of  Brugnatelli,  Part  I.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  the  town  of  Prato,  where  the  property  of  Some  infeCts 
to  cure  the  tooth-ache  had  been  known  among  the  peafants,  even, 
before  any  tiling  was  publiftied  on  the  fubjeCt  by  Gerbi  and  Coni- 
purini.  A cer  tain  Luigi  Mari  is  here  made  to  aflert,  that  he  laid 
hold  of  about  a dozen  of  thefe  infects  with  his  fingers,  and  heaped 

them 
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them  over  each  other,  by  which  means  his  fingers,  for  a whole  year, 
though  he  daily  wafbed  his  hands,  were  endowed  with  the  property 
of  curing  the  tooth-ache,  by  merely  touching  the  affedted  tooth. 
The  author  of  the  letter  affirms,  that  the  following  method  will  al- 
ways afford  relief.  The  infedt  defcribed  by  Roll!,  in  his  Fauna 
Etrujca,  under  the  name  of  Carabus  chtyjoccphalus , is  to  be  held  for 
fome  minutes  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger,  and  the 
difeafed  tooth  and  the  gums  are  to  be  afterwards  touched  with  that 
finger.  If  the  pain  does  not  ceale  on  the  firft  touching,  the  finger  is 
to  be  well  dried,  and  mufl  be  applied  to  the  infed!  again,  and  then 
to  the  tooth  ; and  this  is  to  be. continued  alternately  till  the  pain 
ceafes  entirely.  M.  Cypriani  afferts,  that  he  cured  every  cafe  of  the 
tooth-ache,  without  exception,  by  this  method,  within  the  /"pace  of 
eight  or  nine  minutes. 

More  infefls  potfefs  the  like  property,  and  experiments  made  with 
the  following  were  equally  fuccel'sful.  The  carabus fcrrugineus  of 
Fabricius  ; the  coccintlLa  fepten  punblata  (the  lady-bird)  ; the  chryfo- 
mela  popuh,  and  the  chryjomela  fanguinolcnta.  It  would  appear  that 
this  property  belongs  to  various  kinds  of  the  coleoptera. 

The  idea  of  thefe  infeits  being  endowed  with  the  property  of 
curing  the  tooth-ache  is  not  confined  to  Italy  ; for  Dr.  Hirfch,  den- 
til! to  the  court  of  Weimar,  alferts,  in  the  Verkundiger,  Sept.  24, 
1798,  that  he  employed  them  with  the  happieft  effect,  except  in 
fome  places  where  his  patients  were  females.  Dr.  Hirfch  fays,  that 
he  took  that  fmall  infedt,  found  commonly  among  corn  coccinella  fep. 
iempunblata,  and  bruifed  it  between  his  fingers. — He  then  rubbed  the 
fingers  with  which  he  had  bruifed  it  till  they  became  warm  at  the 
points,  and  touched  with  them  the  unfound  parts  of  the  gums,  as 
well  as  the  difeafed  tooth.  Dr.  Hirfch  adds,  that  he  made  the  fame 
experiment  a few  days  after,  with  equal  fuccefs,  though  he  had  not 
bruifed  a new  infect  with  his  fingers.  He  feems  to  think,  though 
the  other  authors  we  have  quoted  do  not  mention  the  circumflance, 
that  to  infure  the  efficacy  of  the  procef's  the  in  fed!  fhould  be  alive  ; 
becaufe,  when  dead,  its  internal  parts,  in  which  he  prefumes  the 
virtue  chiefly  refides,  become  dried  up,  leaving  only  the  wings  and 
an  empty  fhell  ; and  therefore  propofes  to  phylicians,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  finding  out  fome  method  for  preferving  the  virtue  of 
the  infedt,  fo  that  its  efficacy  may  be  in  full  vigour  throughout  the 
year.  An  Englifli  practitioner  has  propofed,  that  impregnated 
fharnois  leather  fhould  be  imported  by  the  way  of  Leghorn  ; but  as 
the  virtue  feems  to  belong  to  feveral  colioplera  in  this  country,  fuch 
an  importation  is  unneceffary.  The  impregnating  of  leather  (other 
fubflances  might  alfo  be  tried)  by  rubbing  it  with  the  infedts, 
feems  a good  way  ot  .reulifing  what  lias  been  propofed  by  Dr. 
Hirfch. 

While  on  the  fubjedt  of  tooth-ache,  we  may  add  the  following  : — 
A lady  to  whom  charcoal-powder  was  recommended  as  a dentifrice, 
was  fubjedt  at  times  to  violent  tooth-ache,  from  one  of  the  dentes J'a- 
pientitz  that  was  become  carious.  She  one  day,  when  in  great  pain, 
filled  the  cavity  ot  the  tootli  with  the  charcoal  dentifrice,  and  was 
iurprjfed  to  find  licrfelf  in  a few  feconds  free  from  pain.  It  might 
probably  be  urged,  that  any  fubftance  filling  the  hollow  of  the  tooth 
mechanically,  and  thereby  preventing  the  accefs  of  atmofpheric 
air,  would  produce  the  fame  effect  : but  the  pbyfician  who  attended 
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the  lady  attributes  the  temporary  good  eftcft  experienced  in  this  cafe 
to  the  power  of  the  charcoal. 

MANNER  of  FOWLING  in  St.  KILDA,  in  the  HEBRIDES. 

THE  art  of  the  St.  Kildians  at  catching  fowls  under  the  cloud  of 
night  is  truly  adonifliing,  and  their  fiiccefs  no  lefs  wonderful. 

A man  from  that  ifland  told  the  writer  of  this,  that  he  was  one  of 
four  men  that  catched  four  litts,  or  pens,  being  three  hundred  each, 
in  the  whole  1200  folan  geefe,  in  one  night.  That  bird,  after  the 
hard  toil  of  the  day  at  fifhing  without  iitfermiflion,  rifing  high  in! 
the  air  to  get  a full  fight  of  the  fi(h  that  he  marks  out  for  his  prey 
before  he  pounces  upon  it,  and  each  time  devouring  it  before  he  rifes 
above  furface,  becomes  fo  fatigued  at  night  that  he  deeps  quite  found, 
in  company  with  fome  hundreds,  who  mark  out  fome  particular  fpot, 
in  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  repair  at  night,  and  think 
thcmfelves  fecure  under  the  protection  of  a centinel,  who  Hands 
awake  to  watch  their  lives,  and  give  the  alarm  by  bir,  bir,  in  time 
of  danger,  to  awaken  thofe  under  his  guard. 

The  St.  Kildians  watch  with  great  care  on  what  part  of  the  ifland 
thefe  birds  are  molt  likely  to  alight  at  night ; and  this  they  know  by 
marking  out  on  which  fide  of  the  ifland  the  play  of  fi(h  is,  among 
which  the  geefe  are  at  work  the  whole  day  ; becaufe  in  that  quarter 
they  are  ready  to  betake  themfelves  to  deep  at  night.  And,  when  they 
are  fairly  alighted,  the  fowlers  repair  to  the  place  with  their  pan- 
niers, and  ropes  of  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  to  let  them  down  with 
profound  filence  in  their  neighbourhood — to  try  their  fortunes  among 
the  unwary  throng. 

The  fowler,  thus  let  down  by  one  or  more  men,  who  hold 
the  rope  left  he  (hould  fall  over  the  impending  rocks  into  the  fea, 
with  a white  towel  about  his  bread,  calmly  Hides  over  the  face  of  the 
rocks  till  he  has  a full  view  of  the  centinel  j then  he  gently  moves 
along  on  his  hands  and  feet,  creeping  very  filently  to  the  fpot  where 
the  centinel  Hands  on  guard.  If  he  cries  bir,  bir,  the  flgn  of  an 
alarm,  he  Hands  back  ; but  if  he  cries  grog,  grog,  that  of  confidence, 
he  advances  without  fear  of  giving  an  alarm,  becaufe  the  goofe  takes 
the  fowler  for  one  of  the  firaggling  geefe  coming  into  the  camp,  and 
fuffers  him  to  advance.  The  fowler  very  gently  tickles  one  of  his 
legs,  which  he  lifts  and  places  on  the  palm  of  his  hand;  he  then  as 
gently  tickles  the  other,  which  in  like  manner  is  lifted  and  placed 
on  the  hand.  He  then  no  lefs  artfully  than  infenfiblv  moves  the  cen- 
tinel  near  the  fird  fleeping  goofe,  -which  he  pufhes  with  his  fingers, 
on  which  he  awakes,  and,  finding  the  centinel  Handing  above  him,  he 
immediately  falls  to  fight  him  for  fuppoled  infolence.  This  alarm* 
the  whole  camp,  and,  indead  of  flying  off,  they  all  begin  to  fight 
through  the  whole  company  ; while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  common 
enemy,  unfufpefted,  begins  in  good  earned  to  tvvid  their  necks,  and 
never  gives  up  till  the  whole  are  left  dead  on  the  fpot. 

This  goofe  is  almod  as  large  as  a land  goofe,  of  a white  colour,  ex- 
cept the  top  of  the  w ings,  which  are  black,  and  the  top  of  the  head, 
which  is  yellow.  The  bill  is  long  and  (harp  pointed,  extremely 
hard,  and  pierces  an  inch  deep  into  wood.  There  is  an  aft  of  par- 
liament againfl  the  cruel  manner  of  fadening  herrings  on  planks  far 
put  to  fea,  to  catch  thofe  darling  geefe,  and  a fevere  penalty  on  tranf- 
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greflbrs  of  this  humane  a«5L.  A well-fupported  (aCt  concerning  the 
drength  of  this  fowl,  is  told  by  one  of  the  tackfmen  ot  this  iflqnd. 
Once  when  failing  towards  St.  Kilda,  and  entering  upon  a field  ot  (ea, 
where  the  geele  '■'ere  bufv  darting  among  the  fill)  from  on  high,  on 
each  fide  of  the  large  barge  on  which  he  fat,  and  (ailing  tall  betore 
the  wind,  the  barge  palled  over  a fi(h  (o  quickly  that  a goofe  who 
had  marked  it  out,  and  rufhing  !o  violently  through  the  air,  indead 
of  the  fi(h,  on  account  of  the  unforeleen  accident,  darted  his  (trong* 
bill  quite  through  the  barge,  and  was  actually  carried  back  dead, 
with  his  bill  through  r he  plank,  as  a tedimony  of  the  fact. 

The  neds  of  the  folan  geeie,  not  to  mention  others,  are  fo  very 
clofe,  that,  when  one  walks  between  them,  the  hatching  fowls  0.11 
cither  fide  can  always  take  hold  of  one’s  clothes;  and,  (ays  Mr. 
Martin,  will  often  fit  dill  till  they  are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe 
their  eggs  to  be  dedroved  by  the  (ea-gulls.  Their  mates  furnidi 
them  with  food  while  they  hatch. 

The  feafon  for  catching  the  old  folan  geefe,  is  before  they  begin 
to  lay.  About  the  middle'  of  May  is  the  time  of  gathering  their  eggs. 
— The  young  folan  geefe  are  larger  than  their  mothers  before  they 
begin  to  fly,  being  extremely  fat.  The  fat  on  the  bread  is  very  deep. 
The  greale  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  the  domach  of  old  geefe.  They 
have  never  but  one  egg  at  a hatching,  in  any  ned  at  St.  Kilda.  They 
lay  again,  and  even  a third  time,  if  deprived  of  the  fird  egg.  The 
folan  goofe  can  carrv  five  herrings  at  a time  to  his  mate  or  young, 
and  (pew  them  out  of  his  gorget  into  the  ned.  This  fowl  digelts  (o 
quickly,  that  indances  are  given  when  the  bird  was  (hot  immediately, 
as  he  appeared  above  the  (urface  ; and  the  fiflt  was  found  half  di- 
geded  in  his  domach,  that  wasjud  devoured  below. 

Of  the  INFLUENCE  of  SNOW  and  RAIN  in  VEGETATION. 

ALL  tliofe  who  inhabit  parts  of  the  earth  expofed  to  fnow,  agree 
in  conlidering  this  meteor  as  one  of  the  means  employed  by 
nature  to  give  to  plants  more  drength,  and  to  make  them  expand 
with  more  vigour.  Several  even  are  periuaded  that  winters  which 
produce  no  (now  prefage  a bad  ltarved  and  a feeble  date  of  vegeta- 
tion ; and  they  aferibe  its  influence  to  the  falls  which  they  fay  exid 
in  that  congealed  w ater.  Snow  collected  in  large  mafles,  melted  and 
evaporated  in  earthen  veflels,  having  left  no  refiduum,  has  made 
this  (uppofition  be  conftdered  as  a mere  chimera  ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  reafoning  carried  too  far,  fome  have  been  induced  to  deny 
that  fnow  lias  any  influence  at  all  on  vegetation. 

In  phenomena  tranfmitted  through  fucceflive  generations,  we  mud 
didinguifh  the  refulis  of  obfervation  from  the  explanations  (ome 
have  attempted  to  give  of  them.  There  are  phenomena,  indeed* 
the  whole  of  which  prefent  themlelves  to  our  fenfes  in  their  full 
force,  and  which  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  lead  atten- 
tive obferver  ; but  there  are  others  which  exhibit  only  a few  traces 
that  cannot  be  didinguifiied,  unlefs  by  particular  inllruments,  or 
after  a leries  of  obfervations  often  repeated.  When  thefe  traces 
have  been  obferved  by  a great  number  of  individuals,  for  feveral 
generations,  however  incorrectly  tranfmitted,  and  however  obicure 
may  be  the  tradition,  the  philosopher  mud  beware  of  deciding  ton 
jralhly.  The  greater  the  number  of  oblcrvcrs,  the  more  perfect  is 
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the  uniformity  of  their  opinions  refpe&ing  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
more  careful  ought  people  to  be  in  their  difeuflfions  before  they  ven- 
ture to  contradict  them. 

The  influence  of  fnow  on  vegetation  has  been  fubje&ed  to  the 
examination  of  too  many  obfervers,  to  allow  us  to  believe  it  pofliblc 
that  there  could  be  fo  great  an  uniformity  in  their  opinions,  were 
not  the  effects  really  fuch  as  are  fuppofed.  In  this  memoir,  then,  I 
(hall  examine  thefe  effeCts  ; I fliall  endeavour  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
them,  and  (hall  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  the  explana- 
tion given  long  ago  by  farmers  and  a more  accurate  analyfis  of  fnow. 

That,  after  a very  cold  and  very  fevere  winter,  vegetation  is 
ffronger  and  more  aCtive  in  proportion  as  plants  have  been  covered 
with  a greater  depth  of  fnow  is  a certain  fact,  proved  by  the  refult 
of  the  experience  of  every  one  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  caufe 
is  Ample  and  natural.  All  plants  are  capable  of  fupporting  cold  in 
a lefs  or  a greater  degree  ; there  are  fome  which  cannot  be  expofed 
to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  without  perifhing,  and  there  are 
others  on  which  the  molt  intenfecold  produces  no  alteration.  Each 
plant  then  lias  certain  limits  to  its  refiftance  of  cold  ; a certain  tem- 
perature beyond  which  it  cannot  be  expofed  to  it  without  the  danger 
of  being  frozen  and  deflroyed.  Several  plants  expofed  to  a tempe- 
rature nearly  equal  to  that  which  mult  congeal  them  do  not  perifli, 
but,  by  the  (liarpnefs  of  the  cold  which  they  experience,  contrafl  a 
languilhing  difeafe,  the  effects  of  which  they  feel  during  the  whole 
courfc  of  their  exigence. 

If  weexpofe  to  the  aftion  of  great  cold  a feries  of  plants  capable 
of  fupporting  different  degrees  of  it,  there  will  perifh  in  that  feries  a 
greater  number  in  proportion  as  the  cold  has  been  greater;  but  if, 
by  means  of  a covering,  we  intercept  the  cold,  and  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  expofed  to  a diminution  of  heat  as  great  as  that 
which  exilts  without,  leveral  plants  which  would  otherwife  have  pe~ 
ri filed  will  be  preferved  ; feveral  of  thofe  which  would  have  been 
dileafed  will  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  their  number  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  covering  has  intercepted  a greater  de- 
gree of  cold. 

The  earth  has  a heat  accumulated  in  its  interior  parts : this  heat 
is  perceived  in  all  fubterranean  places  of  fufficient  depth  to  prevent 
the  external  cold  or  heat  from  penetrating  thither.  This  tempera- 
ture is  equal  to  130  on  the  decimal  fealeof  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
(55'4  Fahr.)  Snow  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat  ; cold  penetrates  it 
with  difficulty,  and  its  temperature  when  it  melts  is  zero  (o).  When 
the  (urface  of  the  earth  is  covered  to  a confiderable  depth  with  fnow, 
the  cold  of  the  atmofphere,  in  contaft  with  it,  tends  to  cool  its  mafs  ; 
and  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  tends  to  warm  it.  Through  the 
trials  of  (now  there  is  then  a contert  of  heat  and  cold,  the  ufual  refult 
of  which  is  to  melt  a portion  of  the  fnow,  and  to  carry  to  zero  tlf& 
temperature  of  the  middle,  in  which  the  plants  are  fituated. 

T.  huslnow  has  the  property  of  keeping  the  plants  which  it  covers 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  ; of  preferving  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a greater  cold  ; of  fupplying  them  with  continual  moifture ; 
of  preventing  a great  number  from  perifliing,  and  flill  more  from 
languilhing;  and,  conlequentlv,  of  giving  more  (Irength  and  vigour 
to  vegetables  than  they  would  have  obtained  had  they  not  been 
covered  with  fnow.  It  appears  then  that  we  may  explain  a part  of 
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the  influence  which  fnow  has  upon  vegetation,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  (hits  or  nitre  which  it  is  faid  to  contain,  and  which 
analylis  and  experiments  have  proved  do  not  exift. 

The  explanation  of  the  influence  of  fnow  by  the  continual  humi- 
dity it  fupplies  to  plants,  is  the  rcfult  of  obfcrvations  which  cannot 
have  efcapcd  intelligent  farmers  in  all  ages  ; but  a knowledge  of  the 
influence  it  has  by  being  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  is  the  conlequence 
ot  experiments  recently  made  on  caloric.  I he  ancients  had  neither 
a feries  ot  facts  nor  infiruments  proper  for  fuch  relearches.  They 
obferved,  that  the  atmolphere  rutted  metals  in  the  lame  manner  as 
acids  ; from  which  they  concluded,  that  the  air  contained  an  acid. 
They  remarked,  that  nitre  was  formed  fpontaneoufly  on  calcareous 
mafles  j from  which  they  concluded,  that  the  acid  of  the  atmofphere 
was  a nitre  : and  this  conclulion  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  tince 
the  latelt  experiments,  and  molt  remarkable  difeoveries,  which  have 
contributed  in  the  highett  degree  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  phy lies, 
have  proved  that  the  air  is  formed  of  two  elements,  which  enter 
into  the  competition  of  the  nitric  acid,  viz  oxygen  and  azot.  Let 
us  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  the  philofcphers  who  preceded  us 
poirelfed  nO  little  acutenefs  and  fagacity  to  be  able  io  difeover,  to 
long  ago,  by  the  accumulation  ot  (everal  indirect  experiments,  what 
the  molt  accurate  analyfis  demonftrates  at  prefent. 

If  Inow  poflefl'ed  only  the  property  of  preferving  vegetables,  and 
Of  preventing  them  from  peritliing  by  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  ancient  philofophers  would  have  con- 
fidered  it  as  depofitingon  the  earth  nitrous  falts,  as  they  might  have 
afeertained,  by  a very  (imple  experiment,  that  it  contains  none  of  that 
fait ; for  they  did  not  aferibe  the  fame  property  to  rain-water,  but 
they  remarked  that  fnow  burnt  the  tkin  in  the  manner  of  acids,  as 
well  as  other  bodies  immerfed  in  it.  Being  induced  to  conclude 
that  there  was  nitre  in  the  air,  it  was  naturaluhat  they  thould  aferibe 
to  this  nitre  the  burning  qualities  of  inow,  and  confequently  its  in- 
fluence on  vegetation.  ( 

C.  Guyton  having  engaged  me  to  examine  the  caufe  of  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  effcCts  of  fnow  and  rain-water  on  various  fubllances,  I 
found  that  they  were  occafioned  by  the  oxygenation  of  the  Inow; 
and  that  thefe  effects  were  to  be  aferibed  to  a particular  combination 
of  oxygen  in  this  congealed  water.  I put  toco  grammes  of  fnow  in 
a jar,  and  rooo  grammes  of  diflilled  water  in  another.  I poured 
into  each  of  the  jars  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  folution  of  turn* 
fole.  1 placed  both  the  jars  in  a warm  temperature,  and,  after  th? 
fnow'  melted,  I remarked  that  the  dye  was  redder  in  the  fnow-vyatet 
than  in  the  diflilled  water.  I repeated  this  experiment,  and  with 
the  lame  refult.  I put  into  a jar  1000  grammes  of  diflilled  water, 
and  into  another  1000  grammes  of  inow.  Into  each  of  the  jars  f 
put-6 -5  grammes  of  very  pure  and  clean  fulphat  of  iron,  in  the 
firft  there  was  precipitated  0-150  grammes  of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and 
o-oio  grammes  in  the  other.  As  the  oxyd  of  iron  was  precipitated 
from  a folution  of  the  fulphat  by  oxygen,  it  thence  follows,  that  the 
fnow  contained  more  oxygen  than  the  diflilled  water;  and  it  follows 
from  the  full  experiment,  that  this  quantity  of  oxygen  was  conll- 
derable  enough  to  redden  the  tinChtre  of  turnfole. 

It  is  fully  demonllrated  by  thele  two  experiments,  that  fnow  is 
oxygenated  water,  and  that  it  ntufl  conicquently  have  on  vegetation 
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an  action  different  from  that  of  common  ice  The  experiments  of 
J)r.  Innenhonfs,  on  the  germination  of  feeds,  have  taught  us  that 
the  pretence  and  contact:  of  oxygen  are  abfplutely  neceflary  for  the 
plant  to  expand.  They  have  (hewn  alfo,  that,  the  more  abundant 
rhe  oxygen  is,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  feeds  grow.  Molt  plants 
fulfererTto  attain  to  their  perfect  maturity  died  on  the  earth  a part  of 
their  feed.  Thefe  feeds,  thus  abandoned  and  expoled  to  the  action  , 
of  cold,  are  preferved  by  the  (now  which  covers  them,  at  the  fame 
Time  that  they  find  in  the  water,  it  produces  by  melting,  a por  ton 
of  oxygen  that  has  a powerful  adtion  on  the  principle  of  germina- 
tion, and  determines  the  feeds  that  would  have  perilhed  to  grow  , to 
expand,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  plants  that  cover  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

A verv  confiderable  number  of  the  plants  which  we  have  the  art 
of  appropriating  for  our  nourifhment  and  our  wants  are  (own  in  the 
months  of  Vendemiaire,  Brumaire,  and  even  Frimaire,  (end  of 
September  to  end  of  December  ;)  feveral  of  thefe  (eeds  germinate 
before  the  cold  commences  its  action  upon  them  and  changes  the 
principle  of  their  life.  The  ('now  which  covers  the  reft,  acting  on 
The  germ  by  its  oxygenation,  obliges  them  to  expand  and  to  increafe 
ihe  number  of  ufeful  plants  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  commit 
to  the  earth,  and  confequently  to  multiply  their  productions. 

Here  then  we  have  three  effects  of  fnovv  upon  vegetation,  all  very 
different,  which  contribute  each  feparately  to  increafe,  every  year, 
the  number  of  our  plants;  to  give  them  more  vigour,  and  confe- 
quently to  multiply  our  crops.  Thefe  eft'eCts  are  ; 1.T0  prevent 
the  plants  from  being  attacked  by  t he  cold,  and  from  being  changed 
or  peddling  by  its  force,  2.  To  furnifh  vegetables  with  continual 
jnoiflure,  which  helps  them  to  procure  thole  (ubffances  neceffary 
for  their  nutrition,  and  to  preferve  them  in  a ffrong  healthy  date. 
3.  To  caufe  a greater  number  of  feeds  to  germinate,  and  confe- 
quently  to  increafe  the  number  of  our  plants. 

Before  1 conclude,  I muff  mention  fome  important  experiments, 
in  regard  to  vegetation,  which  1 made  on  rain-water.  Raimwater 
(does  not  aCt  on  unCfure  of  turnfole  or  on  (ulphat  of  iron  like  (now ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  does  not  participate  in  that  pro- 
perty which  it  acquires  by  oxygenation.  Rain-water,  however,  con-* 
tains  oxygen  alfo  ; but  in  a date  of  folution,  and  not  of  combina- 
tion, as  in  fnovv  ; for  under  an  exhauded  receiver  rain-water  fuffers 
air  to  efcape  from  it,  which  contains  proportions  ot  oxvgen  much 
greater  than  river-water,  fpring-water,  and  even  atmofpheric  air. 

Atmofpheric  air  expofed  to  the  adion  of  phofphorus,  without 
the  application  of  hear,  after  the  method  indicated  by  Berthollet,  is 
diminifhed  in  its  bulk  O'io;  that  is  to  (ay,  the  phofphorus  takes 
from  the  azot  20  parts  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  atmotpheric  air. 
Air  drawn  from  the  water  of  the  Seine,  tried  by  the  fame  eudiome- 
ter, gave  the  fame  diminution.  Air  drawn  from  rain-water  was, 
on  the  oiher  hand,  diminidied  by  phofphorus  from  9-32  to  O'ao. 
As  the  mean  of  a great  number  of  experiments  was  C35,  it  thence 
follows  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  obtained  from  rain- 
water, newly  fallen,  is  greater  and  more  confiderable  th^n  that  con- 
tained in  atmofpheric  air,  and  in  the  air  of  other  water. 

Since  rain-water  thus  differs  from  common-water  by  the  oxygen  it 
holds  in  folutjon,  and  fince  oxygen  has  an  influence  on  germination,, 
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andcvcn  on  vegetation,  as  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Ingen- 
houfs  and  Senelver,  it  is  natural  to  afenbe  to  it  a part  of  the  pecu- 
liar action  which  rain  has  on  the  vegetation  of  plants  ditlcrem  tron 
that  ot  other  water  with  which  they  are  watered.  J' 
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HITHERTO  Buonaiarte  feemed  to  have  carried  things  with  a 
high  hand  ; but  his  defeat  before  the  walls  of  Acre  in  Syria 
has  been  fo  complete,  that  in  our  next  we  may  probably  have  to 
conclude  with  an  account  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  French  in 
that  quarter. — 1 he  following  are  the  particulars  fi nee  our  lad  : 

Constantinople,  June  10,  1799.  T he  conful  ot  his  Britannic 
jnajedy,  at  Smyrna,  dilpatched  on  the  7th  inli.  a courier  extraordi- 
nary to  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  who  arrived  this  morning  with  the  con- 
firmation ot  the  victory  obtained  by  Ghezzar  Pacha  over  Buonaparte, 
under  the  walls  of  Acre,  in  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  particularly 
didinguifhed  himfelf.  The  Englifh  minider  immediately  communi- 
cated^ he  intelligence  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
kamaican,  by  whom  tlie  (ultan  was  informed  of  it. 

It  is  impofTible  to  deferibe  the  joy  felt  on  this  occafion  by  the  court 
and  the  public.  Private  letters  date,  that  all  communication  be- 
tween Buonaparte  and  Ins  troops  in  Egypt  is  intercepted.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  who  is  on  his  march  to  Syria,  was  yelterday  at  Nico- 
jnedia.  Seid  All,  who  commanded  in  Egypt  before  the  invafion  of 
the  French,  is  arrived  from  Aleppo,  in  this  capital.  He  was 
wounded  in  two  engagements  with  Buonaparte,  in  ope  by  a mulket- 
ball,  which  palled  through  his  fhouider,  and  in  the  other  by  a 
bayonet.  He  was  immediately  on  his  arrival  introduced  to  the  ho- 
nours of  audience  with  the  Grand  Signior,  and  received  with  marks- 
of  the  highelt  efieem.—  Prefents  of  conliderable  value,  and  large 
fuins  of  money,  have  been  given  him,  to  compenfate  for  his  immenfe 
lodes  at  Cairo.  He  was  veilerday  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Pacha  of 
Three  Tails,  with  the  title  of  Pacha-general  of  Egypt. 

June  18.  This  day  the  Porte  officially  imparted  to  the  foreign 
ambaljadors  the  teport  of  Ghezar  Pacha,  refpe&ing  Buonaparte’s 
defeat.  In  befieging  Acre,  the  French,  by  their  mode  of  firing, 
had  fucceeded  in  making  a breach  fixty  feet  wide.  The  braverv  of 
the  Turkifh  garrifon  was  eminently  confpicuous,  and  the  number 
that  fell  is  far  from  being  inconliderable  ; feveral  Englidt  officers 
were  alfo  killed. 

We  are  fearful  that  in  our  lofs  is  to  be  included  the  gallant  Major 
Frederic  Perrin,  of  i he  Turkilh  artillery,  who  is  laid  to  have  fallen 
jn  the  enemy’s  trenches,  together  with  two  midfhipmen  of  le  Tigre. 
The  conduct  ot  the  Britidi,  particularly  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Capt. 
Miller,  is  fpoken  of  by  our  allies  in  terms  of  the  highed  admiration. 
The  deplorable  date  to  which  the  French  are  reduced,  in  conlequence 
of  Sir  Sidney’s  having  captured  their  flotilla,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  circu  in  dance  of  t heir  being  obliged  to  fire  dones  at  le  T igt  e, 
during  the  adlion,  which,  however,  did  our  (hips  but  inconliderable 
damage.  We  are  happy  to  date,  that  Lieut.  J.  W.  Wright,  of  le 
Tigre,  who  fo  highly  didiitguifhed  himfelf,  and  who  had  received 
two  nmfket  balls  through  the  upper  part  yt  the  arm,  js  in  a fair  way 
of  recovering. 
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St.  Jean  d’Acre,  on  the  coaff  of  Syria,  is  fortified  with  a wall  oF 
very  moderate  (tsength,  having  only  one  gate,  and  is  a pretty  lanre 
town  but  many  of  the  houfes  are  empty;  the  population is  eftima.fd 
by  a late  traveller,  Mr.  Brown,  at  between  15  and  20,000.  There 
remains  part  of  a doubie  forte,  which  extended  round  the  town,  but 
JS  daily  dilapidated  for  modern  erections.  It  has  no  cartle  nor  other 
rel.que  of  antiquity. -Acre  hands  on  a promontory  near  a fmall 
gidph.  It  has  no  haven  : vefTels  anchor  in  favourable  weather  near 
the  bore  ; but  the  European  (hips  oppofite  Haifa,  a fmall  place  at 
the  loot  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  water  is  generally  fmooth. 

n,lla|de  ° 1 ' i 6 F a<ie  j pre,ty  C0lir'dcrable  : the  Europeans  carry 
thither  broad  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  various  other  articles,  and  take 
away  cotton  in  return. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  written  after 
the  eleventh  a (fault  upon  Acre.  They  hate  the  French  army  to  be 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  dirtrefs  that  it  was  highly  improbable  another  af- 
jult  would  be  attempted.  During  that  affault,  100  Frenchmen, 
a general  at  their  head,  fucceeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  court-yard  of  the  governor’s  houfe.  They  were,  to  a man, 
cut  off  by  the  Englifh.  I he  breach  was  fifty  feet  wide,  and  in  it  fell 

^r*  If-  Fre"ch  army-  Certificates  of  good  behaviour  at 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  and  on  other  occafions,  were  found  in  the  pockets 
of  many  of  the  flam.  Sir  Sidney  writes,  with  refpeft  to  the  ear- 
rifon,  that  the  Turkifh  troops  were  at  firft  daggered  by  the  tremen- 
dous fire  of  the  enemy,  but  that  they  foon  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  behaved  with  the  greatert  bravery.  The  garrifon  fuf- 
( i ci  greatly  by  fatigue,  it  being  conftantly  under  arms.  Monf. 
Pmlhpeaux,  of  the  engineers,  who  aflifled  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  ef. 
caping  from  the  Temple,  died  of  fatigue. 

A letter  from  a young  French  officer,  one  of  the  party  employed 
in  demplifhmg  the  1' reach  intreochments,  dates,  that  previous  to 
Buonaparte  s retreat,  he  made  a twelfth  and  very  feeble  attack;  and 
1 at  Sir  Sidney  had  failed,  in  the  Tigre,  towards  Joppa,  in  the  hope 
of  reducing  jt,  a;id  intercepting  Buonaparte. 

It  is  a curious  circumltance  that  the  train  of  artillery  employed  in 
the  dcrencc  of  Acre  was  that  intended  for  its  reduftion  by  Buona- 
paUe,  and  that  the  one  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  was 
b-  f 'C  Signior  for  its  defence,  but  was  intercepted 

ViENKA,  (Court  Gazette,)  June  20.  According  to  the  official  re- 
port, received  from  Acre  at  Condantinople,  from  Ghezar  Ghaza 
Ahmed  Pacha,  then  governor  of  Saida  and  Syria,  and  likewife 
era  ier  or  geneial  in  chief  of  all  the  troops  in  that  country,  Gen. 
Buonaparte  entirely  ceafed  fmee  the  beginning  of  May  td  fire  upon 
ie  fortrefs,  while  the  garrifon  continued,  bv  order  of  Ghezar 
racha  to  barrafs  the  enemy  Pay  and  night  from  the  redoubt,  before 
«he  city,  and  by  feveral  li.tlc  forties. 

On  the  6th,  a Purkifh  flotilla  arrived  in  the  road  of  Acre,  with 

1 W ,nh%ry  C°ri'S  fr°,m  ,lie  P(orte>  under  Merabut  Zade,  Haflan 
:erBv  ; i,Cap‘,^  V^ael  Pebr>  colle<^d  at  Khodus.  They  began  that 
u land  fome  troops  and  to  reinforce  the  principal  forts 
. awire  of  this  reinforcement,  poured  a ter- 

ti  ' f 1 H 3a  8 *rom  artillery  upon  the  fortrefs  during 

t mg  t , on  the  next  day,  while  all  the  troops,  newly  dif- 
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embarked,  were  juft  preparing  for  a general  fortie  in  concert  with 
the  garrilon,  they  attacked  a tower  called  Aly  Burgi,  which  they 
had  burnt  before.  But  all  the  French  who  penetrated  there  were  to 
warmly  received  by  the  Mulfulmen,  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  not 
one  efcaped  the  fword,  not  to  mention  the  great  number  killed  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  the  difeharge  of  mufquetry 
of  the  belieged. 

Only  one  Frenchman  was  kept  alive  till  his  depofition  was  taken, 
from  which  it  clearly  appeared,  that  Buonaparte  had  artfully  made 
his  foldiers  believe,  “ That  he  had  invaded  Egypt  and  Syria,  with 
the  previous  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  Porte,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  government  of  the  pretended  rebellious  beys  in  Egypt, 
and  to  that  of  Ghezar  Pacha  in  Syria;  adding,  that  the  commanders 
of  thofe  troops  fent  apparently  to  relieve  the  laid  Pacha,  but  in  rea» 
lity  to  alfifl  him,  Buonaparte,  were  in  the  fecret,  and  would  at  the 
firft  approach  of  the  French  feize  on  and  deliver  his  perfon  to  them, 
Jo  that  t lie  fortrefs  would  certainly  furrender,  and  perhaps  without 
firing  a (ingle  (hot.” 

The  next  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  enemy  renewed  their  at- 
tack upon  the  fame  half-burnt  tower,  in  hopes  that  the  Turks  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  out,  and  from  a defire  to  revenge  the  difgrace 
and  lofs  of  the  preceding  day.  But  all  the  affailants  were  again  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  brave  defenders,  and  Buonaparte’s  hopes  fruitrated 
a fecond  time. 

Defperate  from  thefe  repeatedly  fruftrated  attempts,  Buonaparte 
refolved  the  next  day  upon  a new  dorm  ; but  was,  however,  again 
beaten  off,  with  great  lofs  to  the  French,  for  all  who  penetrated 
were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  following  days,  till  the  2id  of  May,  the  French  general  only 
annoyed  both  the  fortrefs  and  its  towers  by  a continual  and  very 
brifkfire  of  artillery.  This  induced  all  the  troops  in  the  fortrefs  to 
a general  fally,  in  which  an  immenfe  number  of  the  French  were 
partly  cut  to  pieces,  partly  difperfed,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty, fo  completely  defeated,  that  Buonaparte  was  forced  to  fet 
fire  to  his  own  camp  and  baggage,  and  to  retreat  with  the  filial  1 re- 
mains of  his  troops,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  to  the  environs 
of  Jaffa.  Ghezar  Pacha  ordered  his  cavalry  to  purfue  the  flying 
enemy,  and  difpatched  neceffary  indrudfions  to  feveral  places,  to 
cut  off,  if  poffible,  or  obftrubt,  the  road  on  which  the  French  re- 
treated. Meanwhile,  the  Serafkier  Pacha  forwarded  the  heads  of 
thirteen  French  generals  and  chiefs,  and  of  about  three  hundred 
commiffioned  and  non-commiflioned  officers,  to  the  Porte,  at  Con- 
Jlantinoplc,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  were  put 
up,  the  next  day,  agreeable  to  cuffom,  in  front  of  t he  principal  gate 
of  the  Grand  Signior’s  palace,  (Babi  Humajum,)  with  an  infeription 
of  the  above  event,  publicly  expofed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

A pamphlet  has  juft  been  publifhed  at  Paris,  under  the  following 
title,  “Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  Defcription 
of  feveral  of  the  Monuments  of  that  Country,  by  Charles  Nurrv, 
member  of  the  Pliilotechnique  Society,  and  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  expedition.” — This  little  work  is  not  only  written  by  a perfon 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  through  all  the  chances  of  the 
route,  until  the  conqueft  of  the  country  was  completed,  but  who, 
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pofTeffing  a coo!  judgment,  views  things  as  they  are,  and  deferibes 
them  without  difguiling  t hem  with  ornaments.  Citizen  Norry,  bcin»- 
one  of  the  firlt  of  the  men  of  ft:  fence  who  have  returned  from  t lie 
expedition,  was  of  courfe  tormented  with  queftions  by  all  thofe  who 
trom  motives  of  intereft,  whether  public  or  private,  turn  their  views 
tovvatds  Egypt.  He  has,  therefore,  very  properly  determined  to 
reply  to  them  all  at  once  by  publifhing  this  pamphlet. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  he  relates  manv  taits  already  known 
to  the. public,  but  C.  Norry  pallets  over  them  f'o  rapidly  that  he  is 
uevei  tedious.  It  is  frequently  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  been 
more  minute  in  his  details,  but  that  would  have  made  his  pamphlet 
a volume,  which  he  did  not  intend. 

1 he  objedt  which  would  naturally  attradf  the  fir  ft  attention  of  the 
architect  was  Pompey’s  Pillar,  but  which  is  with  more  re. don  attributed 
to  Septimus  Scverus.  1 his  was  the  tail  monument  w hie  h he  examined 
before  he  returned  to  Europe.  We  (hall  quote  the  account  which 
the  auihoi  gives  ot  the  means  by  which  Ire  reached  the  (ummit  of 
*he  column.  “ The  few  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto  made 
to  mealuie  Pompey’s  Pillar,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  related  by  different  authois,  induced  Citizens  Dntertre, 
f--ePere>  ar>d  myfelf,  to  endeavour  to  take  all  its  dimenfions. 
Citizen  Dumanoir,  the  commandant  of  the  port,  whom  we  had  en- 
gaged to  hu  ndh  us  with  forne  blocks  and  cordage  from  his  fhip, 
h aliened  to  fecond  our  views.  On  the  14th  FruCtidor,  we  proceeded 
with  an  elcort  to  the  column.  We  began  our  operations,  like  lome 
Englifli  travellers  on  a former  occalion,  by  fettingoff  a paper  kite 
ot  about  four  feet  long,  to  which  a fecond  cord  was  fixed,  which 
was  leized  by  one  of  us  when  the  kite  was  above  and  beyond  the 
capital  of  the  column  ; by  pulling  this  cord  the  kite  was  brought  to 
the  ground,  and  the  firft  cord  palled  over  t he  capital.  This  being 
done,  a lope,  funicient  to  bear  more  than  the  weight  of  a man,  was 
fixed  to  one  ot  the  ends  of  the  cord  and  fubfiituted  in  its  (lead.  A 
iailor  then  abended  to  the  top  of  the  column.  The  fiifi  thing  he 
did  was  to  throw  down  a vane  of  plate-iron  which  had  been  placed 
upon  it  in  1789  by  Fauve),  a French  engineer.  There  was  an  in- 
lcription  on  ibis  vane,  which  flared  the  total  height  of  the  pillar  to 
be  88  eel  9 inches.  When  tire  failor  had  made  fait  the  cordage  to 
the  volutes  of  the  angles  of  the  capital,  and  carefully  attached  to  it 
fome  o the  (hip  blocks,  1 feated  myfelf  on  a little  plank  which  was 
fulpended  from  this  tackle,  and  was  loon  hoilled  up  to  the  top  of 
the  pillar.”  I lie  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  means  that 
were  taken  to  meafure  the  height  of  the  different  parts  of  the  pillar 
and  its  diameter.  Several  members  of  the  committee  of  arts  were 
prefent,  the  greater  part  of  whom  alfo  afeended.  “ There  were  fix 
or  even  of  us,  lays  Citizen  Norry,  “ on  this  enormous  capital.’* 
In  another  playe  he  lays,  that  the  column  is  the  molt  colofTal  that  is 
Xnovvn.  He  is  not,  however,  ignorant  that  Trajan’s  pillar  at  Rome 
and  the  monument  at  London  are  much  higher.  It  even  appears, 
that  the  column  ot  Pompey  does  not  equal  in  height  that  which  Ca- 
lerine  e 1 edicrs  erected  at  Paris  in  1572,  and  which  is  Hill  to  be 
leen  in  the  corn-market ; for  it  is  94  feet  8 inches  high,  while  Citizen 
iNorr>,  ..her  tire  molf  exaft  meaiures,  (fates  the  Egyptian  column 
o e 2j  metres  73  centimes,  or  S8  feet  6 inches  : but  the  column  of 
ompey  i^  iemarkuble  for  its  lhattr  or  the  portion  included  between 
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ihe  bafe  and  the  capita],  which  is  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of 
Theban  granite,  2,04s  metres  or  lixty-lix  feet  long.  This  ex- 
traordinary circnmliance  has,  perhaps,  induced  the  author  to  ufe  the 
ixprelfton — “ ihe  mejl  colofjal known."  [The  reader  will  obferve  that 
all  the  meafnres  mentioned  here  are  French. 3 

Our  traveller  is  not  lb  particular  in  his  account  oF  the  pyramids. 
He  how  ever,  performed,  w hat  has  been  found  very  difficult  by  all 
travellers.  Notwithftanding  the  great  heat,  which  was  about  thirty 
degrees,  we  afeended,”  lays  he,  “ the  Heps  of  the  great  pyramid, 
and  in  about  thirty-five  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  top.  Much  fa- 
tigued, we  feated  ourfelves  on  the  ft!  mm  it,  and  examined  with  cu- 
riofity,  mingled  with  afionifliment,  on  one  fide  the  immenfe  deferts, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  on  the  other  the  Nile  flowing  through 
rxtenfive  and  fmilirig  plains ; beyond  thefe  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Mokattam  ftretching  towards  tlie  Red  Sea:  in,  the  difiance  the  pyra= 
midsof  Saccara,  fituated  in  the  plain  of  the  Mummies,  in  the  front 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  and  in  the  fore-ground  the  head  of  Lake 
Mceris.” — It  is  unfortunate  that  in  all  exciirfions  to  examine  the 
curiofities  of  Egypt,  it  is  always  necelfary  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
efcort,  as  a fecurity  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs — that 
independent  race  of  men,  whom  no  government  has  been  able  to 
iubdue,  and  who  fly  to  the  Tandy  deferts  whenever  they  are  fubdued. 
Citizen  Norry,  who  calculates  the  total  number  of  thefe  Arabs  in 
Egypt  at  thirty  or  40,000,  thinks  it  would  be  poffible  to  civilize  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  to  fubdue  the  reft  by  eng.ro fling  entirely 
l lie  trade  in  fulphur,  which  is  all  imported.  They  would  then  no 
longer  be  able  to  procure  powder,  and  from  the  moment  that  they 
Ihould  ceafe  to  attack  with  advantage  they  would  be  deprived  of 
their  principal  refource,  which  is  pillage. 

The  tefliipony  of  Citizen  Norry  ac-cords  with  that  of  the  lateft 
travellers,  with  regard  to  the  women  who  are  in  the  harams  of  the: 
rich  men  of  the  country. 

“ We  had  occafion,”  fays  he,  <c  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  women,  not 
in  the  houfes  of  the  Turks,  but  in  thofe  of  our  generals,  who  had 
colle&ed  them,  after  the  flight  of  the  beys  : thefe  beauties,  fo  much 
celebrated,  are  almoft  all  exdeffively  fat,  deflitute  of  elegance,  grace, 
and  all  freedom  of  carriage. 

“ The  caravan  of  Abyffinia  had  jufi  arrived  it  brought  young 
black  Haves  to  be  fold  in  the  Hazards,  deftined  for  this  barbarous 
commerce.  We  went  to  fee  thefe  unfortunate  creatures,  who  were 
lying  naked  on  the  ground.  They  were  employed  in  bruifing  a 
little  corn  with  Hones,  in  order  to  make  cakes.  Several  French- 
men bought  fome  of  thefe  blacks ; but  General  Buonaparte  ilfued  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  the  purchafers  to  fell  them  again.” 

The  following  is  the  deficription  which  the  author  gives  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  failed  down  that  river  to  Alexandria, 
on  the  29th  of  Vcndemiaire  : “ I enjoyed  the  delightful  pleafure  of 
admiring  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  waters  of  which,  at  this  time, 
began  to  decreafe.  I remarked  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who 
alfembled  on  each  fide,  examined  us  with  much  curiofity  as  we  pal- 
led. Hundreds  of  young  girls  were  employed  in  filling  large  vafes 
with  water,  which  they  carried  on  their  heads:  before  they  entered, 
the  river,  they  tucked  up  all  their  clothes  to  their  middle,  but  took 
great  care  to  conceal  their  faces.  Sometimes  they  1'wam  acrofs  the 
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river,  putting  all  their  clotlies,  which  are  few  and  light,  round  theif 
heads  in  the  form  of  a turban.  The  hufbandmen  tilled  the  ground 
%vith  ploughvof  the  fimplefl  (tru&ure,  drawn  by  oxen  Young  men 
entirely  naked  flrewed  the  grain  along  the  furrows — herds  of  the  finefl 
cows  and  buffaloes,  and  flocks  of  black  and  white  flieep  with  the 
richelf  fleeces,  and  with  horns  twilled  like  the  cornu  animonis, 
grazed  in  the  meadows.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  correfpondence  on  the  fubjcEl 

cf  the  fiege  of  Acre. — To  Rear-admiral  Blanket.,  commanding  his  ma- 
yfly's flips  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  J.  Wilfon,  EJ'q.  agent  to  the  Hon. 

Eaf -India  company,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay , 

datedTlgre,  St.  Jean  d'Acre  Bay , May  16,  1799. 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  February,  from  Judda,  announcing  your 
million  from  the  hon.  governor  in  council  of  Bombay,  lias  reached 
me  here. 

Buonaparte,  finding  his  popularity  and  his  refources  to  diminifh 
in  Egypt,  made  an  incurfion  into  Syria,  in  hopes  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  treafure  antaffed  by  Gezar  Pacha,  and  having  taken 
Gaza  and  Jaffa,  after  a feeble  rcfiflance,  advanced  to  this  town, 
which  he  laid  liege  to  on  the  1 8th  of  March  laft.  The  Pacha  having 
fent  me  timely  information  of  his  approach,  I liaflened  to  this  anchor- 
age, and  arrived  before  the  French  army  had  time  enough  to  put 
the  place  in  a Hate  of  defence  to  refill  Europeans. — I was  enabled 
ro  furnifh  Gezar  Pacha  with  heavy  guns  and  ammunition,  without 
difmantling  the  fliips,  having  tiie  good  fortune  to  intercept  Buona- 
parte’s battering  train  of  artillery  on-board  his  flotilla  from  Alexan- 
dria and  Damietta,  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  number  of  eight  fail, 
while  they  were  a great  lots  to  the  enemy,  afforded  us  the  moll  ef- 
fectual means  of  annoying  them  in  their  approaches.  The  town 
flanding  on  a redtangular  point  of  land,  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  of 
which,  two  (ides  are  waflied  by  the  lea,  his  majefly’s  fliips  could  like- 
wife  afford  the  protection  of  their  guns  to  the  garrifon,  and  to  1 he 
working  parties  detached  from  them,  to  throw  up  two  ravelins, 
which  taking  the  enemy’s  nearefl  approaches  in  flank,  have  con- 
liderably  impeded  his  operations.  It  would  be  endlel's  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  events  of  this  molt  lingular  fiege  ; fuffice  it  to  fay, 
we  have  been  within  a Hone’s  throw  of  each  other  for  near  two 
months.  The  enemy  having  very  early  jjiade  a lodgment  On  the 
crown  of  the  glacis,  and  mined  the  tower,  forming  the  inland  angle 
1 of  the  town  wall  (which  iscompofed  of  curtains  and  fquare  lowers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  12th  century),  Buonaparte  having  tran- 
' fported  cannon  from  Jaffa,  and  effectuated  a breach  the  14th  day  of 
tiie  fiege,  attempted  to  florin,  and  was  repulfed  ; fince  which  lie  lias 
made  no  lei s than  eleven  defperate  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by 
affaulr,  in  each  of  which  lie  has  been  unfuccefsful,  and  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  lofs  of  the  flower  of  iiis  army,  and  eight  general 
officers  killed  and  wounded. 

The  army,  totally  dilpirited  and  worn  down  with  fatigue  and 
difeafe,'  refuted  to  mount  the  breach  any  more  over  t lie  putrid  bodies 
of  their  companions ; they  were  confequently  paraded  yellerday,  and 
furniflied  with  fhoes  and  water-gourds  to  enable  them  to  crois  the 
•Jefcrt  again.  My  emiffaries  in  the  French  camp  inform  me  that 
fcurz  is  mentioned  there  as  the  objeCt  of  Buonaparte’s  fpeculation, 
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though  without  any  hopes  ol  a difguded,  dimini(hed,'and  cx handed, 
armv,  ever  reacliing  it,  at  lead  in  a (late  to  art  ottenllvely.  It  is, 
however,  my  duty  to  notify  this  poffible  intention  to  you  tor  your 
government.  I am  taking  meafures  to  cauic  an  artive  and  harral- 
dug  purfuit. 

1 truft  to  hearing  from  you  by  all  poffible  opportunities  through 
ggvpt,  as  well  as  by  way  of  Aleppo.  1 fliall  of  courfe  endeavour 
to  keep  you  informed  of  what  pa  lies  on  this  lide  the  ifthmus. 

Joffa,  May  30. — I wrote  to  you  via  Aleppo,  on  the  16th  inflant. 

I am  enabled  to  fend  this  duplicate  of  my  letter  by  the  good  offices 
of  lfmael,  pacha  of  Jerulalem,  whom  1 have  the  fatisfartion  on  of 
joining  here,  in  the  purfuit  of  Buonaparte’s  beaten  and  retreating 
army.  He  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Acre  on  the  20th  : 
knowing  his  intentions  as  above-mentioned,  I preceded  his  van  co- 
lumn as  far  as  Gaza,  in  his  march  along  the  beach,  and  harralltd  it 
where  it  turned  inland,  but  not  unmolelted  by  the  Arabs.  1 he 
pride  of  the  vanquiffied  ci-devant  conqueror  not  allowing  him  to 
make  the  natural  overture  in  favour  of  his  wounded,  after  having 
clofed  all  intercourfe  by  an  inlolent  letter  to  me,  for  fear  of  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  general  defertion  of  his  army,  he  carried  thele 
poor  wretches  to  this  place  by  land,  where  it  being  found  impraci 
ticable  to  carry  the  word  of  them  farther,  they  were  embarked  on- 
board all  the  veil'd s to  be  found  here,  together  with  his  twelve  and 
eight  pounders  cannon  and  howitzers,  which  were  found  too  heavy 
for  land-carriage  in  the  fand.  T hele  velfels  were  fent  to  fea,  to 
proceed  to  Damietta,  without  water,  provifions,  or  feamen  to  na- 
vigate them,  which  I mud  attribute  to  precipitation  and  want  of 
arrangement,  rather  than  any  thing  elfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thole 
poor  wretches  who  could  move,  decided  to  fleer  llrajt  tor  us,  in 
perfect  confidence  of  our  affording  them  the  good  offices  of  huma- 
nity, in  which  they  w ere  not  difappointed.  We  are  tints  put  in  pof- 
i'ellion  of  the  twelve-pounders  by  which  the  fil'd  breach  was  made  ; 
as  to  the  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  mortars,  which  made  the  laft, 
they  lav  fcattered  along  the  road  with  the  dead  and  dying,  the  whole 
way  between  Acre  and  this  place.  The  remnant  of  this  mighty  hurt 
is  creeping  towards  the  confines  of  Egypt,  in  inch  a date,  that,  if 
the  grand  army  could  but  come  up  with  them,  they  would  fall  an 
eafy^prey.  Buonaparte  truds  to  meeting  reinforcemenfs  from  "Grand 
Cairo  ; but  1 have,  1 hope,  found  occupation  for  the  portion  of  his 
army  left  there  ; (o  that  whatever  part  of  his  force 'reaches  Suez,  it 
cannot  be  formidable  ro'lndia.  Be  pleafed  to  forward  a duplicate 
of  this  letter  to  Captain  Wilfon,  at  Judda,  for  the  information  ot 
the  government  in  India.  AV  . S.  Smith. 

This  fingular  concatenation  of  circumdances  which  have  brought 
Buonaparte  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  as  it  were  in  contart,  renders 
every  former  intercourfe  between  them  an  objert  of  niore  than  com- 
mon curiofity.  When  Sir  Sidney  was  in  the  prifon  of  the  Temple,  he 
drew  up  a date  of  his  cafe,  which  was  handed  to  Buonaparte,  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  by  Madame  Tallien,  in  the  prefence  ot  Gen.  Kil- 
maine,  and  fome  other  officers. — Buonaparte  exp  relied  a drong  fenfe 
of  the  hardships  fudained  by  Sir  Sidney,  whole  cafe,  lie  laid  was 
rot  didinguiffiable  from  that  of  any  other  priloner  of  war.  Had  he 
been  his  priloner,  Buonaparte  (aid,  he  (bouhl  certainly  claim  him 
of  the  directory  ; but,  as  the  matter  Hood,  he  faw  no  way  in  which 
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he  couli)  poffibly  interfere.  The  faff  was,  that  the  redoubted  genepkt 
was  afraid  of  the  fufpicion  of  Britifh  gold  and  Britifh  influence, 
which  was  then  the  hackoied  cry,  and  he  therefore  bafely  declined 
jo  do  that  which  his  fenfe  of  right  muff  have  juifified. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  Knt.  Captain  of  his 
Majefy's  flip  Tigre,  to  Evan  Nepean,  EJq.  dated  Acre,  May  3. 

Sir,  1 have  the  honour  to  enclofe  you  copies  of  my  letters  to  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  of  the  7th  of  April  and  ?d  infl.  for  the  information  of ' 
my  lqrds  contipjfljoners  of  the  admiralty  ; as  alfo  a (ketch  of  the 
pofition  of  the  forces.  The  enemy  have  made  two  attempts  fince 
yeflerday  morning  to  force  the  two  Englilh  ravelines,  but  were  re- 
pulfed  with  lots.  The  works  have  now  cannon  mounted  on  them, 
and  are  nearly  completed.  We  have  thus  the  fatisfadfion  of  finding 
ourfelves,  on  the  46th  day  of  the  fiege,  in  a better  (late  of  defence 
than  we  were  the  firft  day  the  enemy  opened  their  trenches,  riot- 
withffanding  the  increafe  of  the  breach  which  they  continue  to  batter 
with  effect  ; and  the  garrifon,  haying  occafionally  doled  with  the 
enemy  in  feveral  forties,  feel  greater  confidence  that  they  f’oall  be 
able  to  refift  an  a (fault,  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

April  7.  I have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordffpp,  thatasfotm 
as  t he  return  of  fine  weather,  after  the  equinoctial  gale,  allowed  me  to 
approach  this  unlheltered  anchorage,  I refumed  my  llation  in  tlte 
bay  with  the  fmiadron  under  my  orders.  1 found  the  enemy  Itacf 
profited,  by  our  forced  abfence,  to  pufh  their  approaches  to  the 
countcrfcarp,  and  even  into  the  ditch  of  the  north  e iff  angle  of  t he 
town-wall,  where  they  were  employed  in  mining  tlte  tower,  to  in- 
creafe  a breach  they  had  already  made  in  it,  and  which,  had  been 
found  impracticable  vvljen  they  attempted  to  florin  on  the  ill  infl. 
The  Alliance  and  Prize  gun-boats,  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
gale,  had  fortunately  rode  it  out  except  one  ; and  Captain  Wilmot 
had  been  fo  indefatigable  in  mounting  the  Prize  guns,  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  officer  of  engineers,  Colonel  Phelipeaux,  that 
it  he  fire  therefrom  had  already  flackened  that  of  the  enemy  ; ffill, 
however,  much  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  efi'edt  of  the  mine, 
and  a fortie  was  determined  on,  in  which  the  Britifn  marines  and' 
(Teamen  were  to  force  their  way  into  it,  while  the  Turkifh  troops  at- 
tacked the  enemy’s  trendies  on  the  right  and  left.  The  fally  took 
place  this  morning  juft  before  day-light;  the  impetuofity  and  noife 
of  the  Turks  rendered  the  attempt  to  fu'rprife  t he  enemy  abortive, 
though  in  other  refpedts  they  did  their  part  well.  Lieut.  Wright, 
who  commanded  the  feamen-pioneers,  notwithflanding  he  received 
two  (hot  in  his  right  arm  as  he  advanced,  entered  the  mine  with  the 
pikemen,  and  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  it,  where  he  verified  its 
direction,  and,  deff  royed  ail  that  could  be  destroyed  in  its  then  flate, 
Iby  pulling  down  the  fupporters.  Colonel  Douglas,  to  whom  I had’ 
given  the  neceffary,  ffep  of  rank  to  enable  him  to  command  the 
Turkifh  colonels,  fupported  the  fearnen  in  this  defperate  fervice 
with  his  ufnal  gallantry.  Under  the  increafcd  fWe  of  the  enemy, 
bringing  off-  Lieutenant  Wright,  who  had  fcarcely  firength  left  to 
get  out  of  the  enemy’s  trench,  from  which  they  were  pot  diBodged, 
as  alfo  Mr.  Janverin,  midfhipman  of  the  Tigre,  and  the  reft  of  the 
wounded.  T)>e  action,  altogether,  fpeaks  for  itft-lf,  and  fays  more 
than  could  be  faid  by  me  in  praife  of  all  concerned.  I fee)  doubly 
tjndehied  to  Colonel  Douglas  for  having  preserved  my  gallant  friend 
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Lieutenant  Wright,  wliofe  life,  I am  happy  to  fay,  is  not  dcfpaited 
of  by  the  furgeon  ; we  have  however  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a brave 
and  tried  officer,  Major  Oldfield,  who  commanded  the  Theleus’s 
marines,  and  fell  glorioufly  on  this  occafion,  with  two  of  the  men 
under  his  command.  Our  lofs  in  wounded  is  twenty-three,  among 
which  is  Lieutenant  Beatty,  of  the  marines,  fligluly. — The  Turks 
brought  in  above  fixty  heads,  a greater  number  of  mufkets,  and 
fome  intrenching  tools,  much  wanted  in  the  garrifon.  A farther 
attack  on  the  enemy’s  fecond  parallel  was  not  to  be  attempted  with- 
out a greater  number  of  regular  troops.  The  return  of  the  de- 
tachment was  well  covered  by  the  Thefeus’s  fire,  Captain  Miller 
having  taken  an  excellent  pofition  to  that  effect. 

The  re fu It  of  our  day’s  work  is,  that  we  have  taught  the  befiegers 
Ip  refpeit  the  enemy  they  ltave  to  deal  with,  fo  as  to  keep  at  a 
greater  diflance.  The  apprehertfions  of  the  garrifon  are  quieted  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  mine,  which  we  have  befides  learnt  how  to  coun- 
termine with  advantage. 

May  2.  The  enemy  continue  to  make  the  mo  ft  vigorous  efforts 
to  overcome  our  refifiance  in  the  defence  of  this  place.  1 he  gar- 
rifon has  made  occafional  forties  protected  by  our  final!  boats  on 
their  flank  with  field-pieces,  in  which  the  mod  eflenti.il  fervice  lias 
been  performed  by  Lieutenant  Bfodie  and  Mr.  Atkinfon  of  the 
Thefeus,  and  Mr.  Jones,  matter  of  theTigre,  who  commanded  them. 

Yeflerday  the  enemy,  after  many  hours  heavy  cannonade  from 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  brought  from  Jaffa,  made  a fourth  attempt 
to  mount  the  breach,  now  much  widened  ; but  were  repulled  with 
lofs.  The  Tigre  moored  on  one  fide  and  the  Thefeus  on  the  other 
flank  the  town  walls;  the  gun-boats,  launches,  and  other  rowing 
boats,  continue  to  flank  the  enemy’s  trenches  to  their  great  an- 
noyance. Nothing  but  defperation  can  induce  them  to  make  the 
fort  of  attempts  they  do  to  mount  a breach  practicable  only  by  the 
means  of  fcaling  ladders,  under  fuel)  a fire  as  we  pour  in  upon  them; 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  the  lives  even  of  our  enemies  thus  fuenficed, 
and  fo  much  bravery  mlfapplicd,  without  regret.  Captain  VVilmot 
was  (hot  on  the  3th  ult.  by  a rifleman,  as  he  was  mounting  a ho- 
witzer on  the  breach  : his  lofs  is  fevereiy  felt. 

We  have  run  out  a ravelin  on  each  lide  of  the  enemy’s  neareft 
approach,  in  which  the  marines  of  the  Tigre  and  Thefeus  have 
-worked  under  a heavy  and  incefiTant  fire  from  the  enemy  in  a way 
that  commands  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  lurks,  as  it  is 
evident  the  flanking  fire  produced  from  them  contributed  much  to 
Lave  the  place  yeflerday.  Colonel  Phelipeaux,  of  the  engineers, 
who  projected  and  fuperintended  the  execution,  has  fallen  a (acrifice 
to  his  zeal  for  this  fervice  ; want  of  red,  and  exposure  to  the  (un, 
gave  him  a fever,  of  which  he  died  this  morning.  Colonel  Dou- 
glas iupplies  his  place,  having  hitherto  carried  on  the  work,  under 
fiis  direction,  and  is  indefatigable  in  completing  it  lor  the  reception 
of  the  cannon.  1 mud  not  omit  to  mention,  to  the  credit  ot  the 
Turks,  that  t hey  fetch  the  gabions,  fafeines,  and  thole  materials 
which  the  garrifon  does  not  afford,  from  the  face  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  fetting  fire  to  what.they  cannot  bring  away.  1 he  enemy  re- 
pair in  one  night  all  the  mifehief  we  do  them  in  the  day,  and  conti- 
nue within  half  piflol-flior  of  the  walls,  in  fpite  of  the  conflant  fire 
kept  up  from  the  ratnpans.  \V.  Sidney 
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An  over-land  dif'patch  from  Conflantinople,  dated  June  9,  con- 
firms the  farther  and  entire  defeat  of  Buonaparte  before  the  walls  of 
Acre:  lie  loft  fix  thoufand  men,  including  two  hundred  and  eighty 
officers,  with  all  his  artillery,  tents,  &c.  The  lofs  of  the  Turks  is 
dated  at  two  thoufand  killed,  and  upwards  of  feven  hundred  wound- 
ed ; that  of  the  Englifh  at  too  killed  and  died  by  ficknefs  and  fa- 
tigue. Letters  from  Conflantinople,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  men- 
tion, that  the  French  general  Kleber,  in  an  attempt  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  Buonaparte,  had  been  furrounded  in  the  mountains  of  Sy- 
ria, and  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  The  fame  letters  mention  fonte  far- 
ther particulars  refpefting  the  accident  on-board  the  Thefens,  of  74 
guns,  oft  Acre  ; by  which  it  appears,  that  a young  midfhipman, 
playing  on  the  quarter-deck,  fet  fire  to  a fhell,  which  communicat- 
ing to  others,  a dreadful  explofion  took  place,  which  brought  Capt. 
Miller  from  his  cabin  at  the  inftant  of  a fecond  explofion,  when  a 
piece  of  fhell  penetrated  his  bread,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot : the 
fire  by  this  time  communicating  to  other  fhells,  they  likCwife  burft  ; 
eighty  perfons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  different'  explofions. 

Constantinople,  July  25.  For  feveral  weeks  pad  we  have 
had  no  advices  refpefting  General  Buonaparte.  It  is  thought  he 
lias  fought  his  way  through  the  deferts  with  the  handful  of  men  that 
remained  from  the  expedition  in  Egypt,  confiding  of  1500  men  at 
the  utmoft.  Some  accounts  fay',  that  he  is  dill  in  the  burning  fandy 
defert,  where,  having  recruited  a corps  of  1200  men,  of  different 
nations,  lie  wanted  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  where  preparations  are 
making  by  Murad  Bey,  who  is  flationed  w ith  a confiderable  force  on 
this  fide  of  Cairo,  to  endeavour  to  cut  him  off  from  his  army,  while 
the  Englifh  will  fupport  the  operations  by  fea.  The  major  part  of 
the  Turkifh  fleet  had,  according  to  the  lateft  advices,  not  left  Corfu. 

General  Buonaparte  lias  lent  a declaration  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  juftify  his  conduft,  alleging,  that  lie  had 
only  affed  according  to  the  orders  of  the  late  directory  ; but,  the 
prefent  government  having  recalled  all  the  French  from  Egypt,  he 
was  ready  to  take  his  department  for  France,  if  the  neceffarv  paff- 
ports  and  proper  efcort  were  granted  him.  T he  Grand  Signior  fent 
him  anlwer,  that  he  w’ould  never  forget  the  injury  done  him  by  the 
French  government  by  Buonaparte’s  invafion,  and  that  he  left  the 
latter  and  his  troops  to  their  fate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a con- 
liderabie  I urkifh  army  was  ordered  again  ft  France,  by  way  of 
reprifals. 

Private  letters  received  in  London  September  4,  ftate,  that  Buona- 
parte had  made  good  his  retreat  into  Egypt,  and  had  arrived  at  Cairo. 

DESCRIPTION  of  AMERICAN  WHITE-WASHING. 

Written  in  the  Character  of  a Gentleman  who  correfponds  with  his 
Friend  in  England. — By  Dr.  Franklin, 

OIR,  My  wifli  is  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the  people  of  tliefe 
new  ftates,  but  I am  far  from  being  qualified  for  the  purpofe, 
raving  as  yet  feen  little  more  than  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. I have  difeovered  but  few  national  Angularities  among 
* eij " ^ \eir  cu^oms  a,)d  manners  are  nearly  the  fame  with  tliofe 

of  England,  which  they  have  long  been  ufed  to  copy.  For,  pre- 
vious. 
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▼ ions  to  the  revolution,  the  Americans  were  from  their  infancy 
taught  to  look  up  to  the  Englifli  as  patterns  of  perfection  in  all 
things.  1 have  obferved,  however,  one  cuftom,  which,  for  aught  f 
know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  account  of  it  will  ferve  to  fill 
lip  the  remainder  of  this  fheet,  and  may  afford  you  fomc  amulement- 
When  a young  couple  are  about  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
ftate,  a never-failing  article  in  the  marriage-treaty  is,  that  the  lady 
(hall  have  and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmolefied  cxercife  of  the  rights 
of  white-wajhing,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges,  and  appurte- 
nances. A young  woman  would  forego  the  molt  advantageous  con- 
nexion, and  even  difappoint  the  warmed  wifh  of  her  heart,  rather 
than  refign  the  invaluable  right.  You  will  wonder  what  this  pri- 
vilege of  while- wa jhing  is  : I will  endeavour  to  give  you  forne  idea 
of  the  ceremony,  as  1 have  feen  it  performed. 

There  is  no  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady  may  not  claim 
her  privilege,  if  fhe  pleafes ; but  the  latter  end  of  May  is  molt  ge- 
nerally fixed  upon  for  the  purpofe.  The  attentive  hufband  may 
judge  by  certain  prognoftics  when  the  dorm  is  nigh  at  hand.  When 
the  lady  is  unufttally  fretful,  finds  fault  with  the  fervants,  is  dif- 
contented  with  the  children,  and  complains  much  of  the  filthinefs 
of  every  thing  about  her — thefe  are  figns  which  ought  not  to  be 
negleXed  ; yet  they  are  not  decifive,  as  they  fometimes  come  on  and 
go  off  again,  without  producing  any  farther  effeX.  But  if,  when 
the  hufband  rifes  in  the  morning,  he  fhould  obferve  in  the  yard  a 
wheel-barrow  with  a quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  fhould  fee  certain 
buckets  with  lime  didolved  in  water,  there  is  then  no  time  to  be 
lod  : he  immediately  locks  up  the  apartment  or  clofet  where  his 
papers  or  his  private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  betakes  himfelf  to  flight ; for  a hufband,  however  beloved, 
becomes  a perfeft  nuifance  during  this  feafon  of  female  rage  : his 
authority  is  fuperfeded,  his  commiflion  is  fufpended,  and  the  very 
fcullion  who  cleans  the  bralfes  in  the  kitchen  becomes  of  more  confi- 
deration  and  importance  than  him.  He  has  no  refource  but  to  abdi- 
cate, and  run  from  an  evil  which  lie  can  neither  prevent  nor  mollify- 
The  hufband  gone,  the  ceremony  begins.  The  walls  are  in  a few 
minutes  dripped  of  their  furniture  ; paintings,  prints,  and  looking- 
glafles,  lie  in  a huddled  heap  about  the  floors  ; the  curtains  are  torn 
from  the  tetters,  the  beds  crammed  into  the  windows ; chairs  and  ta- 
bles, beddeads  and  cradles,  crowd  the  yard  ; and  the  garden-fence 
bends  beneath  the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets,  cloth  cloaks,  old 
coats,  and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  feen  the  lumber  of  the 
kitchen,  forming  a dark  and  confufed  mafs  : for  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  gridirons  and  frying  pans,  rudy  (hovels  and  broken 
tongs,  fpits  and  pots,  joint-dools,  and  the  fraXut  ed  remains  of  rutti- 
bottomed  chairs.  There  a clofet  has  difgorged  its  bowels,  cracked 
tumblers,  broken  wine-glades,  phials  of  forgotten  phylic,  of  un- 
known powders,  feeds  and  dried  herbs,  handfuls  of  old  corks,  tops 
of  teapots,  and  floppers  of  departed  decanters ; — from  the  rag-hole 
in  the  garret  to  the  rar-liole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  efcapes  tmrum- 
maged.  It  would  feem  as  if  the  day  of  general  doom  was  come, 
and  the  utenfils  of  the  hOufe  were  dragged  forth  to  judgment. 

This  ceremony  completed,  and  ihe  lioule  thoroughlv  evacuated, 
the  n'’xt  operation  is  to  linear  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room 
and  clofet  with  brufhes  dipped  iu  a loluiion  of  lime,  called  while- 
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u<afh  ; to  pour  buckets  of  water  over  every  floor,  and  (cratch  all 
ilie  partitions  and  wainfcoats  with  rough  bruflies  wet  with  foap-fuds, 
and  dipped  in  (lone-cutters  ('and.  The  windows  by  no  means  efcapo 
the  general  deluge.  A (ervant  fcramblcs -out  upon  the  pent-houfe, 
at  the  rifle  of  her  neck,  and  with  a mug  in  her  hand,  and  a bucket 
within  reach,  (he  da(hes  away  innumerable  gallons  of  water  againlt 
the  glals  panes  ; to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pallengers  in  the 
flreer. — 1 have  been  told  that  an  action  at  law  was  once  brought 
againlt  one  of  thefe  water  nymphs,  by  a perfim  who  had  a new  (nit 
ot  clothes  fpoiled  by  this  operation  ; but,  after  long  argument,  it 
was  determined  by  the  whole  court,  that  the  action  would  not  lie, 
in  as  much  as  the  defendant  was  in  the  exercife  of  a legal  right,  ami 
not  aniwerable  for  the  confequences  ; and  fo  the  poor  gentleman 
was  doubly  non-fuited  ; lor  he  loll  not  only  his  fuit  of  clothes,  but 
It  is  (uit  at  law. 

Thele  fmearings  and  fcratchings,  wafhings  and  dafhings,  being 
duly  performed,  the  next  ceremonial  is  to  cleanfe  and  replace  the 
diftrafted  furniture.  You  may  have  feeu  a houfe*  railing,  or  a (hip- 
launch,  when  all  the  hands  within  reach  are  collected  together  i 
recoiled!,  if  you  can,  the  hurry,  bttflle,  confulion,  and  noile,  of 
fuch  a Irene,  and  you  will  have  fame  idea  of  this  cleaning  match. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  the  foie  object  is  to  make  things  clean  ; it 
matters  not  how  many  ufeful,  ornamental,  or  valuable,  articles  are 
'mutilated,  or  fufter  death  under  the  operation  : a mahogany  chair 
and  carved  frame  undergo  t he  fame  difcipline  ; they  are  to  be  made 
clean  at  all  events;  but  their  prefervation  is  not  worthy  of  attention. 
For  inftance,  a fine  large  engraving  is  faid  flat  upon  the  floor; 
fmaller  prints,  are  piled  upon  it,  and  the  fuperincumbeut  weight 
cracks  the  glades  of  the  lower  tier:  but  this-  is  of  no  conlequence. 
A valuable  pidlure  is  placed  leaning  againft  the  (harp  corner  of  a 
table  ; others  are  made  to  lean  againfl  t hat,  until  the  preliure  of 
i he  whole  forces  the  corner  of  the  table  through  the  canvas  of  the 
firfl.  'J  lie  frame  and  glafs  of  a fine  print  are  to  be  cleaned ; the 
fpirit  and  oil  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  fuftered  to  leak  through  and 
ipoil  the  engraving  ; no  matter  ; if  the  glafs  is  clean,  and  the  frame 
fhines,  it  is  iufiicient  ; (lie  rc-fi  is  not  worthy  of  conlideration.  An 
able  arithmetician  has  made  an  accurate  calculation,  founded  on 
long  experience,  and  has  difeovered,  that  the  lolfes  and  deflruttion 
incident  to  two  white-wafbings  are  equal  to  one  removal,  and  three 
removals  equal  to  one  fire. 

The  cleaning  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  refume  their  prifline 
appearance.  'I  he  ftosin  abates,  and  all  would  be  well  again,  but  it 
is  impolTible  that  fo  great  a convulfion,  in  fo  fmall  a community, 
Arnold  not  produce  (ome  farther  effects.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  operation,  the  family  are  ufually  afflicted  with  fore  throats 
or  lore  eyes,  occafioned  by  the  cauflic  quality  of  the  lime  ; or  with 
levere  colds  from  the  exhalations  of  wet  floors  or  damp  walls. 

I know  a gentleman,  who  was  fond  of  accounting  for  everything 
in  a philofophical  way.  He  confiders  this,  which  I have  called  a 
cultoni,  as  a real  periodical  dileafe,  peculiar  to  the  climate.  His 
train  ot  reafoning  is  ingenious  and  whimfical  ; but  I am  not  at 
leifure  to  give  you  a detail.  The  rein  It  was,  that  he  found  the 
diflemper  to  be  incurable  ; but  after  much  fludy  lie  conceived  he 
liad  difeovered  a method  to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  fubdue. 

Eoc 
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fcor  this  purpofe,  lie  caufed  a fmall  bujiding,  about  twelve  feet 
fquare,  to  be  e’eCfed  in  his  garden,  and  furnilhed  with  fome  ordi- 
nary cliairs  and  tables  j and  a few  prints  of  the  cheaped  fort  were 
hung  agiind  the  walls.  His  hope  was,  that,  when  the  white-wafhing 
frenzy  I'eized  the  females  of  his  family,  they  mi»ht  repair  to  this 
apartment,  and  I'crub  and  fcour,  and  linear  to  their  heart’s  content; 
and  lo  fpend  the  violence  of  the  dileafe  in  this  outpolt,  while  lie  en- 
joyed hinilelf  in  quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  experiment  did 
not  aulwer  his  exportation;  it  was  jmpolfible  it  fhould,  tince  a prin- 
cipal part  of  the  gratification  confilfs  in  the  lady’s  having  an  uncon- 
trouled  right  to  torment  her  hulband  at  lead  once  a-year,  and  to 
turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into  hec 
own  hands. 

There  is  a much  better  contrivance  than  this  of  the  philofopher’s, 
which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  houfe  with  paper;  this  is  now 
generally  done;  and,  though  it  cannot  abolifh,  it  at  lead  fliortens- the 
period  of  female  dominion.  The  paper  is  decorated  with  Howersof 
various  fancies,  and  made  fo  ornamental,  that  the  women  have  ad- 
mitted the  fadiion,  without  perceiving  the  defign. 

There  is  alfo  another  alleviation  of  the  hulband’s  didrefs ; he 
generally  has  the  privilege  of  a fmall  room  or  clofet  for  his  books 
and  papers,  the  key  of  which  he  is  allowed  keep.  This  is  confidered 
as  a privileged  place,  and  (lands  like  the  land  of  Golhen  amid  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  But  then  lie  tnud  be  extremely  cautious,  and 
ever  on  his  guard-.  For,  diould  he  inadvertently  go  abroad  and 
leave  the  key  in  his  door,  the  houfe-inaid,  who  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  fucli  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters  in  triumph  with 
buckets,  brooms,  and  brudies  ; takes  poflellion  of  the  p re  miles,  and 
forthwith  puts  all  his  books  and  papers  to  rights ; to  his  utter  confu- 
lion,  and  fometimes  ferious  detriment.  For  indance  : 

A gentleman  was  fued  by  the  executors  of  a tradefnlan,  on  a 
charge  found  againd  him  in  the  deceafed’s  books  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  pounds.  1 lie  defendant  was  drongly  impreffed  with  ah  idea 
that  he  had  difeharged  the  debt  and  taken  a receipt  ; but,  as  the 
tranfa£tion  was  of  long  danding,  lie  knew  not  where  to  find  the  re- 
ceipt. The  fuit  went  on  in  courfe,  and  the  time  approached  when 
judgment  would  be  obtained  againd  him.  He  than  fat  feriouflf 
down  to  examine  a large  bundle  of  old  papers,  which  lie  had  untied 
and  dilplayed  on  a table  for  that  purpofe.  In  the  nudlt  of  his 
fearcli,  lie  was  luddenly  called  away  on  bufinefs  of  importance  ; be 
forgot  to  lock  the  door  of  his  room.  The  houfemaid,  who  had 
been  long  looking  out  lor  fuch  an  opportunity,  immediately  entered 
with  the  ufual  implements,  and  with  great  alacrity  fell  to  cleaning 
the  room,  and  putting  things  to  lights.  The  fird  object  that  dructc 
her  eye  was  the  confided  fituation  of  the  papers  on  the  table;  thefe 
were  without  delay  bundled  together,  like  fo  many  dirty  knives  and 
forks  ; but  in  the  action  a fmall  piece  of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the 
floor,  which  happened  to  be  the  very  receipt  in  queltion  ; as  it  had 
no  very  refpeCtable  appearance,  it  was  foon  after  (wept  out  with  the 
common  dirt  ot  the  room,  and  car  ried  in  a rubbifli  pan  to  ilie  yard. 
The  iradelnidn  had  neglected  to  enter  the  credit  in  his  book  ; the 
defendant  could  find  nothing  to  obviate  the  charge,  and  fo  judg- 
ment went  againd  him  for  the  debt  and  colls.  A fortnight  after 
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the  whole  was  fettled,  and  the  money  paid,  one  of  the  children 
found  the  receipt  among  the  rubbifh  in  the  yard. 

Tl^ere  is  alfo  another  cuftom  peculiar  to  the  city  ol  i mladelphia, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  former.  I mean  that  of  wafhing  the  pave- 
ment before  the  doors  every  Saturday  evening.  I at  firft  took  this 
to  the  a regulation  of  the  police  ; but  on  farther  inquiry  find  it  is  a 
religious  ntc,  preparatory  to  the  fabbath  ; and  is,  I believe,  the 
only  religious  rite  in  which  the  numerous  l'ediarics  of  this  city  per- 
fectly a>rree.  The  ceremony  begins  about  fun-fet,  and  continues 
till  about  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a flrttnger 
to  walk  the  (trects  on  thofe  evenings  ; he  runs  a continual  rilk  of 
havin'1  a bucket  of  dirty  water  thrown  againft  his  legs  ; but  a Phi- 
ladelphian born  is  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  danger,  that  he 

avoids  it  with  furprifing  dexterity. 

It  is  from  this  circumftance  that  a Philadelphian  may  be  known 
any  where  by  his  gait.  The  ftreets  of  New  York  are  paved  with 
rough  {tones;  ihefe  indeed  are  not  waflied,  but  the  dirt  is  fo 
thoroughly  fwept  from  before  the  doors,  that  the  hones  hand  up 
lharp  and  prominent,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  thofe  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fo  rough  a path.  But  habit  reconciles  every 
thiim.  It  is  diverting  enough  to  fee  a Philadelphian  at  New  York  ; 
he  walks  the  ftreets  with  as  much  painful  caution,  as  it  his  toes 
were  covered  with  corns,  or  his  feet  lamed  with  the  gout  ; while  a 
New  Yorker,  as  little  approving  the  plain  mafonry  ot  Philadelphia, 
tli (i files  aloii"  the  pavement  like  a parrot  on  a mahogany  table. 

It  mult  be° acknowledged,  that  the  ablutions  I have  mentioned  are 
attended  with  no  finall  inconvenience;  but  the  women  would  not  be 
induced,  front  any  confideration,  to  refign  their  privilege.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  I can  give  you  the  flrongeft  alfurances,  that  the 
women  of  America  make  the  moil  faith f ul  wives,  and  the  ntoft  at- 
tentive mothers  in  the  world  ; and  1 am  fure  you  will  join  me  in 
opinion,  that,  if  a married  man  is  made  miferable  only  one  week  in  a 
whole  year,  he  will  have  no  great  caufe  to  complain  of  the  matri- 
monial bond.  I am,  &c. 

Anfwcr  to  the  Above,  in  the  Char  after  of  a Lady ■ — By  the  same. 

SIR,  I iiave  lately  1'een  a letter  upon  the  fubjeft  of  white-wafung , 
in  which  that  neceflary  duty  of  a good  houfe-wife  is  treated  with 
unmerited  ridicule.  1 (hould  probably  have  forgot  the  toolifh  thing 
by  this  time  ; but,  the  feafon  coming  on  which  moft  women  think 
iuitable  For  cleanfing  their  apartments  from  the  fmoke  and  dirt  of 
the  winter,  I find  this  I'aucy  author  didiecl  up  in  every  family,  and 
his  flippant  performance  quoted  wherever  a wife  attempts  to  exerufe 
her  reaionable  prerogative,  or  execute  the  duties  of  her  flaiion. 
Women  generally  employ  their  time  to  belter  purpofe  than  fcrib- 
bling.  The  cares  and  comforts  of  a family  rcll  principally  upon 
their  (boulders  ; hence  it  is  that  there  are  but  few  female  authors  ; 
and  the  men,  knowing  how  neceflary  our  attentions  are  to  their 
happinefs,  take  every  opportunity  of  difcouraging  literary  accom- 
pliffiments  in  the  fair  lex.  You  hear  it  echoed  from  eveiv  quarter, 
— “ My  wife  cannot  make  verfes,  it  is  true  ; but  fhe  makes  an  ex- 
cellent pudding;  fhe  can’t  corrett  the  prefs,  but  (lie  can  correct 
her  children,  and  lcold  her  fervants,  with  admirable  diferetion;  (he 
can’t  unravel  the  intricacies  of  political  economy  and  federal  go- 
vernment ; but  he  can  knit  charming  (lockings.”  And  tins  they 

call 
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call  praifing  a wife,  and  doing  juftice  to  her  character,  "ith 

honfenl'e  of  the  like  kind.  . . . . nnroofc 

I fay,  women  generally  employ  their  time  to  much  better  pu  pa  e 

than  leribblin"  ; otherwife  this  facetious  writer  had  not  gone  lo 
lom'  u nan  I we  red.  We  have  ladies  who  fometimes  lay  down  the 
needle,  and  take  up  the  pen;  I wonder  none  of  them  have  attempted 
fome  reply.  For  my  part,  I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  author  ; I ne- 
ver appeared  in  print  in  my  life  ; but  1 can  no  longer  iorbear  faying 
fometliin*  in  aniwer  tofuch  impertinence,  circulate  how  it  may. 

Only  fir,  confider  our  fituatiOn.  Men  are  naturally  inattentive 
to  the  decencies  of  life  ; but  why  Ihourld  1 be  fo  coihplaifant  ? 1 fay 

they  are  naturally  filthy  creatures.  If  it  were  not  that  ttie.r  connec- 
tion with  the  refined  lex  polifhed  their  manners,  and  had  a happy  in- 
fluence in  the  economy  of  life,  tliefe  lords  of  the  creation  woo  d 
wallow  in  filth,  and  populous  Cities  would  inteO  t he  attnolphere  w ith 
their  noxious  vapours.  It  is  the  attention  and  alhduity  of  the  women 
that  prevent  men  from  degenerating  into  mere  wine.  How .im- 
portant then  are  the  fervices  we  render ; and  yet  tor  tliefe  very  fu- 
vices  we  are  made  the  fubjeft  ot  ridicule  and  fun.  Bale  ingrati- 
tude! Naufeous  creatures!  Perhaps  you  may  think  I am  in  a patHon. 
No  fir  1 do  allure  you  I never  was  more  compofed  in  my  life  , and 
vet’it  is  enough  to  provoke  a faint  to  fee  how  unreasonably  we  are 
treated  by  the  men.  Why  now,  there’s  my  hutband-a  good- 
enough  fort  of  a man  in  the  main— but  I will  give  you  a (ample 

He  comes  into  the  parlour  the  other  day,  where  to  be  fure  X 
was  cutting  up  a piece  of  linen.  Lord  1 lays  be,  w >at^a  utter  is 
here  ' I can’t  bear  to  fee  the  parlour  look  like  a taylot  s fhop  ; -be- 
fides  I am  going  to  make  fome  important  philofoplucal  experiments, 
and' muff  have  Efficient  room.  You  muff  know  my  huiband  is  one 
of  your  would-be  philofopliers.  Well,  I bundled  up  my  linen  as 
quick  as  I could,  and  began  to  darn  a pairot  m files,  which  took  up 
no  room,  and  could  give  no  offence.  I thought,  however,  I would 
watch  my  lord  and  mailer’s  important  bufineft.  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  tables  were  covered  with  all  manner  of  trumpery  ; bottles 
of  water,  phials  of  drugs,  pafteboard,  paper  and  cauls,  glue,  pal  e, 
and  gum-arabic;  files,  knives,  (cilGrs,  and  needles ; rolin,  wax,  fill-, 
thread,  rags,  jags,  tags,  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers.  Lord 
blefs  me!  1 am  almoft  out  of  breath,  and  yet  1 have  not  enumerated 
half  the  articles  ; well,  to  work  he  went,  and,  a ' t h o n g h l d u not 
underffand  the  objett  of  his  manoeuvres,  yet  I could  fudiriently  dii- 
cover  that  lie  did  not  lucceed  in  any  one  operation.  1 was  glad  of 
that,  I confefs,  and  with  good  reafon  too  ; tot,  after  he  had  faugu-d 
liimfelf  with  mifehief,  like  a monkey  in  a china  fhop,  and  had 
called  the  fervants  to  clear  every  thing  away,  1 took  a view  of  the 
feene  my  parlour  exhibited.  1 fhall  not  even  attempt  a minute 
defeription  ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  had  overfet  his  ink-ftand,  and 
Pained  my  bell  mahoganv  table  with  ink  ; lie  had  (pilr  a quantity  ot 
vitriol,  and  burnt  a large  hole  in  my  carpet  ; my  marble  hearth  was 
all  over  (potted  with  melted  rofirt:  betides  this,  he  had  broken  three 
clifha  cups,  four  wine-glades,  two  tumblers  and  one  at  my  hand- 
fomeft  decanters.  And,  alter  all,  as  I laid  before,  L perceived 
that  be  bad  not  fucceeded  in  anv  one  opei anon.  By  the  bye,  tell 
your  friend,  the  white-wajh  icribbler,  that  this  is  one  means  by 
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which  our  clofets  become  furniflieci  with  “ halves  of  china-bowls 
cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine- glaffes  tops  of  tea-pots,  and  Hopper* 
of  departed  decanters.”  1 fay,  1 took  a view  ot  t he  dirt  and  de« 
vacation  my  pltilofophic  hufband  had  octafioned  ; and  there  1 fat 
like  Patience  on  a monument,  fmilmg  at  grief;  but  it  wotked  in- 
wardly. I would  almoff  as  foon  the  melted  roltn  and  vitiiol  had 
been  in  his  throat,  as  on  my  dear  maible  hearth  and  mv  beautiful 
carpet.  It  is  not  true  that  women  have  no  po"er  over  their  own 
feelings;  for  notwithflanding  this  provocation,  ! faid  nothing,  oy 
•next  to  nothing  : for  1 only  obf'erved,  vert  ple.tfam.ly,  what  a'lady 
ot  my  acquaintance  had  told  me,  that  the  tealon  why  pliilofophers 
are  called  literary  men,  is  becaufe  they  make  a great  litter  ; not  a 
word  more;  however,  the  lervant  cleared  aw,iy,  and  down  fat  the 
philu fopher.  A friend  dropt  in  foon  after — Your  lervant,  lir,  how 
do  you  do  ? “ O Lord  ! I am  almoH  fatigued  to  death  ; I have  been 
all  the  morning  making  philofophica!  experiments.”  I was  now 
snore  hardly  put  to  it  to  frnot her  a laugh,  than  I had  been  juft  be-> 
fore  to  contain  my  rage  ; mv  precious  went  out  foon  after,  and  I,  as 
you  may  fuppofe,  ntuflered  all  my  forces;  bntfhes,  buckets,  foap, 
land,  litnefkins  .and  cocoa-nut-Hiells,  with  all  the  powers  of  houfe- 
wiferv,  were  immediately  employed.  1 was  certainly  the  belt  phi- 
losopher of  the  two;  for  my  experiments  fucccedeil,  and  his  did, 
not.  All  was  well  again,  except  my  poor  carpet — my  vitt  iolize.d 
carpet,  which  Hill  continued  a mournful  memento  p(  pltilofophic 
fury,  or  rather  pltilofophic  folly.  This  operation  wa  , ftarcely  over, 
when  in  came  mv  experimental  philofoplier,  and  told  me,  with  all 
the  indifference  in  the  world,  that  he  had  invited  fix  gentlemen  tq 
dine  with  him  at  three  o’clock.  It  wps  then  pa|f  one,  1 complained 
of  the  fhort  notice  ; Poll ! poll ! faid  lie,  you  can  get  a leg  of  mutton, 
nnd  a loin  ot  veal,  and  a few  potatoes,  which  will  do  well  enough. 
Heavens,  w hat  a chaos  muff  the  head  of  a philofoplier  be  ! a leg°of 
mutton,  a loin  ot  veal,  and  potatoes  ! 1 was  at  a lots  whether  I 
fliould  laugh  or  be  angry  ; but  there  was  no  time  for  determining  ; 

1 had  but  an  hour  and  a half  to  do  a world  of  bufinefs  in  — My  car- 
pet, which  had  fuftered  in  thccaufeof  experimental  philofophy  iq 
the  morning,  was  deffined  to  he  muff  fliamefully  difhonoured  in  the 
attei  noon  by  a deluge  of  natty  tobacco-juice.  Gentlemen  f niukers 
love  f'egars  [tobacco  rolled  up  in  a particular  form]  better  than  car- 
pets. 1 hink,  fir,'  what  a woman  muff  endure  tinder  fm.lt  circum- 
ftances ; and  then,  alter  all,  to  be  reproached  with  her  cleanlinefs, 
and  to  have  her  white-w afhings,  her  fconrings,  and  her  ftrubbings, 
made  tlie  fu bjedt  ot  ridicule,  it  is  more  titan  patience  can  put  up 
with.  What  I have  now  exhibited  is  bur  a fmall  fpecimen  of  the 
injut ies  we  (ttilain  from  the  boatlpd  fuperiority  of  men.  But  we  will 
not  be  laughed  out  of  our  cleanlinefs,  A woman  would  rather  be 
called  any  tiling  than  a flut,  as  a man  would  rather  be  thought  a 
knave  than  a foo),  ‘ 

I had  a great  deal  more  to  fay,  but  I am  called  awav  ; we  are  juft 
preparing  to  wliite-wafli,  and  of  conrfe  1 have  adeal  of  bqfine/s  on 
my  hands.  1 he  white-wafh  buckets  are  paraded,  the  briiffies  are 

ready,  and  mv  hufband  is  gone  off — to  much  the  better  : 

Is  about  ^a  thorough  cleaning,  the  firft  dirty  tiling 
I ant  called  fop  again.  Adieii, 


pi.p's  hufband. 


w hen  ope 
to  be  removed  is 


O? 
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Of  the  BULL-FIGHTS  in  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

THE  bull-fights  are  much  in  vogue  amongrt  the  Spaniards  and 
Portin’ ueie.  They  con  fid  of  a kind  of  combat  ot  a cavalier 
at'ainb  a wdd  bull,  cither  on  foot,  or  on  horleback  by  riding  at  him 
vmth  a lance.  The  Spaniards  have  thele  bull-fights  in  honour  or  bt. 
John,  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  This  (port  the  Spaniards  received 
from  die  Moors,  among  whom  it  vyas  celebrated  with  great  eclat. 
Some  ihmk  that  tlte  Moors  received  the  cufiom  from  tlje  Romans,, 
and  they  from  the  Greeks  ; Dr.  Plot  is  of  opinion,  tltat  the  1 hef- 
falians  rirff  inflituted  this  game,  that  Julius  Caefar  learned  it  ot  them 
and  brought  it  to  Rome,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Spantlh 
and  Port ttgueie  bull- fighting,  and  ot  the  knghlh  bull-running. 

The  pr  ait  tee  was  prohibited  by  Pope  Puts  V.  under  pain  ot  excom- 
munication ; but  fucceeding  popes  granted  feveral  mitigations. 

From  the  following  account  of  a bull-teaft  in  the  Colueum  at 
Rome,  in  1332,  extracted  front  Muratori  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  rea- 
der may  form  fome  idea  of  the  pomp,  the  ceremony,  and  'he  dan- 
ger, which  attended  thefe  exhibitions.  “ A general  prod  mat  ton  as 
fat  us  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exermle  their  (kill 
and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Roman  ladies  were 
mat  (hailed  in  three  fquadrons,  and  feated  in  three  balconies,  w hich 
on  this  day,  the  3d  of  September,  were  lined  with  (carlet  cloth. 
The  fair  Jacova  de  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the  1 iber, 
a pure  and  native  race,  who  (Till  reprelent  the  features  and  cha- 
racter of  antiquity.  The  remainder  ot  the  city  was  divided  between 
the  Colonna  and  Urfma  families:  the  two  factions  were  proud  of 
the  number  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands:  the  charms  of  Saveli* 
JJrliniare  mentioned  with  praife;  and  the  Colonna  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  youngeft  of  their  honfe,  wlto  had  (prained  het  ancle 
in  the  garden  of  Nero’s  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were 
drawn  by  an  old  and  refpeCtable  citizen  ; and  they  defeended  into 
tlte  arena,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls  on  toot  with  a (ingle  (pear.— - 
Amidlt  the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  (elected  the  names,  colours,  and 
devices,  of  twenty  of  the  molt  confpicuous  knights : feveral  of  the 
names  are  the  molt  illuftrious  of  Rome  and  the  ecclefiahieal  ((ale; 
Malatefta,  Polenta,  Della  Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Cappoecto, 
Conti,  Annibaldi,  Altieri,  Corti.  The  colours  were  adapted  to 
their  tafte  and  fmtation  ; and  the  devices  are  exprellive  ot  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  “ t am  alone, 
like  the  youn-elt  of  the  Horatii,”  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid 
It rantrer  : “1  live  difconfolate,”  a weeping  widower:  “ 1 bunt 

under  the  a(hes,”  a dilcieet  lover  : “ 1 adore  Lavinia  or  L.iicretta, 
the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a recent  pallion  : “ My  taith  is  as 
pure,”  the  motto  of  a white  livery:  “ Who  is  (tronger  than  tuy- 
j el f ?”  of  a lion’s  hide  : “If  I am  drowned  in  blood,  wluta  plea- 
fant  death  !”  tlte  wifh  of  ferocious  courage.  T he  pride  or  prudence 
of  the  Uriini  reftramed  them  trout  tlte  field,  which  was  occupied  bv 
three  of  their  heteditary  rivals,  whole  inlcripnons  denoted  tlte  lollv 
greatnefs  o(  the  Colonna  name:  “ I hough  fad,  l am  Itrong:’ 

/ 1 Strong  as  I am  great  “ If  1 fall  (addrefling  himlclf  to  the 
fpecfators),  you  (all  with  me  :”  intimating,  (fays  tlte  writer,)  that, 

vtljilc  the  other  families  were  the  (objects  of  the  Vatican,  they  alono 

wet  e 
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vere  the  A, porters  of  the  Capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitL. 
were  dangerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  A.cceffivdv  enrn  * 
tercel  a w tld  bull ; and  the  vidlorv  m™  j , ei“  enfoun- 

fn.ee  no  more  than  eleven  were'  left  on  the'  We^l  I *°  q“.a*lr1upeds. 
nine  wounded  and  ei-hteen  killed  in  1’  u ' h ",e  lofs  of 

Some  of  .he  noblefl  fcS„ 3,1  n n , M.\°*  3 advcr^ries. 

funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  7nhn  I I™  ’ c'e  P001*'  of  the 
giore,  airorded  a fecond  a' J fateran  and  St.  Maria  Mag- 
got in  fuel,  conflicts  tha  the  £ t“V f Do,,b,lefs  it  wa» 

Died  ; yet,  in  blaming  the ir P r * K°n,ans  n,0l,ld  llave  b«o 

.heir  KaUan„v  ; ,„d  iW  mil l '*£,,""^,”7??^ 
n.ficcnce  and  ri(k  their  lives  i uS|  .°  dl^lday  'heir  ntag- 

a more  generous  fyntnathv  tli  ,/  ' \°  r co,lles  °f  tbe  fair,  excite 
jailors  who  we“  ffi I r ° J°ur*nd*  of  and  male- 

a [irikin.v  r1i;!.r,y  draS8ed  t0  ,be  feene  of  daughter  ” 
manners  a.ll  ,refc„',  dT® M iS  ^fervable  in  ,he  SpaniH 
as  the  A, re  S'  . M '"V  Spaniards  conlider  this  practice 

raiterifed,  and  of  habilLli™?,'1^  en&r»y  b-v  vvhich  they  are  cha- 
terrible  only  ro  timid  mind-  0 n VIolenJt  emotions,  which  are 
what  relation  there  is  between  l UC  ” eeni,s  d'^Cldt  t0  comprehend 

nilams  now  run  no  „lwer.y, ‘"“fl  fpei,acls  »>e  ‘<- 

acciiiems  w hich  betal  them  \|,u  ,'e K‘*,'tors  ,Prove’  bV  t,le 

refiing;  and  where  the  nnhr,  tlK>r  s has  nothing  it  in  very  inte- 

deathas  the  reward  of  their  vion/^  'a’S  mcet  °nl-V  witb  certain 
that  thefe  ipeitacles  have  little  br  b?"!  C0,,raSe-  Another  proof 
the  mind  is,  that  children  influence  on  the  difpofition  of 

*..d  characters ^ Illiil  at  them  T’  at]d  Pe°P»e  of  all  ages,  nations, 
bloody  entertainments  .nn^r  a,ld  yet  their  being  accufto.ned  to  futfb 

alter  themildnels  of  their  manners  ^ ^ LOne<it  their  tImiduy>  nor 

J.m£X5hT*  SXlcoi  ,bm  'l,cry  b,i"g,Erea' Eain  "> 

■<*  r«n oVih eWaeT.hfp'"o“  offZ 

rert  is  szenerall  v urn  ’ ?aVe  ^en  Paid  out  °f  tbis  money,  the 

SsUunon  t’h'e  " diftinpifl,ing  carles,  that,  as  foon  as  a bill  ap'- 
beared  Th  ? ?re"a’  ca"  mention  tbe  place  where  he  was 

boxes  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  W chL  Va 

«fe»m°;"7hE  n’ri^^  f*"  "°  ,,laCe  Pa"i'“l‘"''y  <«  aP  J t 

ba!co.«i«  oHhi  f ,P  rn  Pal  ,qi'are  18  converted  into  a theatre.  The 

which  end  there  n'^'’  ‘°  aS  f°  Pr°je6t  over  ^ Greets 

di  He  rent  r I i tr  > Hnd  1 ,s  reallv  a very  tnrerefiing  fight  to  fee  the 

the  fignal  whenlh  ?"?  a(r™ibled  a'°und  this  fquare,  waiting  for 

every  external*1  f> !?  e”!e.rtain,!lt’nt  « to  commence,  and  exhibiting. 

fences  bl  a k nS  of  ,‘T,,Cnce  and  j°-v-  Tbe  fpedlacle  com? 

both  on  horfeback  ,r  I"0",""  r?‘nd  tbe  r*'are>  »>  which  appear, 
not  It  back  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  a.ftack 

the 
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the  fierce  animal ; after  which  two  alguazils,  d re  (Ted  in  perukes  and 
black  robes,  advance  with  great  gravity  on  horfeback  ; who  go  and 
a(k  from  the  president  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for  it  to  com- 
mence. A fignal  is  immediately  given  ; and  the  animal,  which  was 
before  fiiut  up  in  a kind  of  hovel  with  a door  opening  into  the 
fquare,  loon  makes  his  appearance.  The  bull  is  received  with  loud 
fhouts,  and  almoft  (tunned  by  the  noify  expretlions  of  joy.  He  has 
to  contend  firft:  againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback, 
who,  drefled  according  to  the  ancient  Spanilh  manner,  and  as  it 
were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him,  each  being  armed  with  a 
long  lance.  This  exercife,  which  requires  ftrength,  courage,  and 
dexterity,  is  not  conlidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the  greated 
lords  did  not  difdain  to  pra6tife  it ; even  at  prefent  fome  of  the 
hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull  on  horfeback, 
and  they  are  then  previoufly  prefented  to  the  people,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a patron,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the  principal  per- 
fonages  at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  feene.  It  often 
happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked,  darts  upon  them, 
and  every  body  entertains  a favourable  opinion  of  his  courage.  If, 
notw ithftanding  the  fharp-pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack, 
he  returns  immediately  to  the  charge,  their  (houtsare  redoubled,  and 
their  joy  is  converted  into  enthufiafm  ; but  if  the  bull,  {truck  with 
terror,  appears  pacific,  and  avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking 
round  the  fquare  in  a timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hilled,  and 
thole  near  whom  he  palfes  load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches. 
He  feems  then  to  be  a common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime 
expiate  ; or  a victim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the  people  are 
interefted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his  courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy 
of  being  tormented  by  men  ; t he  cry  of  perros,  perros,  brings  forth 
new  enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  him, 
which  feize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a furious  manner.  The 
animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thofe  weapons  with  which  nature  has 
furnifbed  him  ; he  tolfes  the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  dun- 
ned, and  fometimes  mingled  ; they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  finilh  by  overcoming  their  adverfary,  who 
thus  perifhes  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  prefents  himfelf 
with  a good  grace,  he  runs  a longer  and  nobler,  but  a much  more 
painful,  eareer.  The  firft  adt  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  com- 
batants on  horfeback  ; this  is  the  molt  animated  and  bloody  of  all 
the  feeres,  and  often  the  molt  difguliing.  The  irritated  animal 
braves  the  pointed  Heel,  which  makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  at- 
tacks w ith  fury  the  innocent  hor£e  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up 
his  tides,  and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  latter, 
then  dismounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expoled  to  imminent 
danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called  chulos,  come  to  divert 
the  bull’s  atiention,  by  (baking  before  him  pieces  of  cloth  of  various 
colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own  rilk  that  they  thus  lave  the 
difmounted  horleman  ; for  the  bull  fometimes  purities  them,  and 
they  have  then  need  for  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape  by  let- 
ting tall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  Ituff  which  was  their  only  arms, 
and  againlt  which  the  deceived  animal  expends  all  his  fury.  Some- 
times lie  does  not  accept  tills  fubftitute,  and  the  combatant  has  no 
ether  rej'ource  but  to  throw  himfelf  fpecdily  over  a barrier,  (ix  feet 
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high,  which  indoles  the  interior  part  of  the  arena.  In  fome  places 
this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a kind  of 
circular  gallery,  behind  which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety 
But,  when  the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafily  imagine  in  what  con- 
fternation  the  neareft  of  the  fpeftators  then  are  ; their  liafte  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  becomes  often 
more  fatal  to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  humbling 
at  every  ffep,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  place  and  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather  of  his  own  fafety  than  of 
revenge,  and  befides  loon  falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  him 
from  all  quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  immediately  re- 
turns. Ilis  adverfary,  recovered,  has  had  time  to  get  up  ; he  im- 
mediately remounts  his  horfe,  provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  and  the  attack  re-commences  ; but  be  is 
often  obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreflions  cannot 
then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  afts  of  prowefs,  which  for  feveral 
days  become  the  favourite  topic  of  convention?  The  liorfes,  very 
affe&ing  models  of  patience,  courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen 
Treading  under  their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop 
from  their  Tides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome  time 
alter,  the  hand  which  conducts  them  to  newr  encounters.  Spectators 
of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  difguft,  which  converts  their  pleafure 
into  pain.  A new  act  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them 
to  the  entertainment.  As  Toon  as  it  is  concluded  that  the  bull  has 
been  fufliciently  engaged  by  the  combatants  on  horfeback,  they  re- 
tire and  leave  him  to  be  irritated  by  tliofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who 
are  called  bandtruleros , go  before  the  animal  ; and  the  moment  he 
•darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by  two,  a kind  of 
darts  called  bandcrillas,  the  points  of  which  are  hooked,  and  which 
are  ot namented  with  fniall  dreamers  made  of  coloured  paper.  The 
fury  of  the  bull  is  now  redoubled;  he  roars,  tofles  his  head,  and  the 
vain  cflorts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  increafe  t he  pain  of  his 
wounds;  this  lad  feene  calls  forth  all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries. 
I he  f peef  ators  at  fir  ft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them 
braving  16  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  ; but  their 
hands,  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully,  and  they  avoid 
the  dangei  fo  nimbly,  that,  after  having  feen  them  a few  times,  one 
neither  pities  nor  admires  them,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexterity 
teem  only  to  be  a final!  epifodc  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
the  following  manner:  when  the  vigour  of  the  bull  appears  to  be 
a. mod  exhauded  ; when  his  blood,  ifTuing  from  twenty  wounds, 
ft  reams  along  his  neck  and  moidens  his  robud  ddcs;  and  when  the 
people,  tired  of  one  objedt,  demand  another  victim  ; the  prefident 
of  the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  ot  death,  which  is  announced 
by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador  then  advances,  and  all  the 
relt  quit  the  arena  ; w ith  one  hand  he  holds  a long  dagger,  and  with 
the  other  a flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  forwards  before  his 
adverfary.  They  both  flop  and  gaze  at  one  another  ; and,  while 
t ie  agility  of  the  matador  deceives  the  impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the 
P L a 11  r>  1 *ie  f J’citdtors,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains  motionlcfs, 
throws  up  theearth  with  his  loot,  audappears  as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The 
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The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who  calculates  his 
motions  and  divines  his  projects,  form  a group  which  an  a c P^.  . 
might  not  difdain  to  delineate.  The  alfernbly  in  filence  be  10  • 

dumb  feene.  The  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  ; ana, 
if  the  animal  immediately  falls,  a thousand  voices  proclaim  with 
loud  (bouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror;  but  it  the  blow  is  not 
decifive  if  the  bull  furvives  and  feeks  hill  tp  brave  the  fatal  (reel, 
murmurs  lucceed  to  applaufe,  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory  was 
about  to  be  railed  to  the  Ikies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  unlkiltul 
butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged,  and  to  difarm  his 
judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal  fometimes  degenerates  into  blind 
fury,  and  his  partizaus  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  his  impru- 
dence. He  at  length  diretts  his  blow  better:  the  animal  vomits 
up  blood  ; he  daggers  and  falls,  while  his  conqueror  is  intoxicated 
with  the  applaufes  of  the  people.  Three  mules,  ornamented  with 
bells  and  dreamers,  come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A rope  is  tied 
round  the  bull’s  horns  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and  the 
animal,  which  hut  a little  before  was  furious  and  proud,  is  dragged 
ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which  lie  has  honoured  and  leaves 
oulv  the  traces  of  his  blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits, 
which  is  foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  lucceflor.  On  each 
of  the  davs  fet  apart  for  tlicfe  entertainments,  fix  are  thus  Sacrificed 
in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon,  at  lead  in  Madrid. 

1 he  three  lad  are  given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without 
The  adifiance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  vary  the 
pleafure  of  the  fpectarors.  Sometimes  he  caufes  them  to  be  com- 
bated by  fome  intrepid  ffranger,  who  attacks  them  mounted  on  the 
back  of  another  bull,  and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a bear  : 
this  lad  method  is  generally  dedined  for  the  pleafure  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  points  of  the  bull’s  horns  are  concealed  by  fomething 
wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their  force.  1 he  animal,  which 
in  this  date  is  called  embolado,  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear 
his  antagonifi.  The  amateurs  then  defeend  in  great  numbers  to 
torment^ liim,  each  after  bis  own  manner,  and  often  expiate  this 
cruel  pleafure  by  violent  contufions;  but  the  bull  always  falls  under 
the  droke  of  the  matador.  The  few  fpetfators  who  are  not  infected 
bv  the  I’eneral  madnefs  for  this  fport,  regret  that  thofe  wietc  le 
animals0  do  not,  at  lead,  purchafe  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  o 
many  torments  and  fo  many  efforts  of  courage  ; they  would  willingly 
a did  them  to  efcape  from  their  perfecutors.  In  the  minds  of  inch 
fnectarors,  difgwd  fi.cceeds  companion,  and  fatiety  fucceeds  difgult. 
Such  a feries  of  uniform  femes  makes  that  intered  become  languid, 
which  this  fpettacle,  on  its  commencement,  feemed  to  promite. 
But  to  connoiffeurs,  who  have  thoroughly  dudied  all  the  ^ rata  gems 
of  ihe  bull,  the  rcfources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury,  and  the  difierent 
methods  of  irritating,  tormenting,  and  deceiving,  him,  none  ot 
the fe  feenes  refenihle.s  another,  and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  o 
fervers  who  cannot  remark  all  their  varieties.  Even  the  court  for- 
merly reckoned  bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feltivals.  1 he 
Plaza  Mayor  was  the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  roydl 
family  honoured  them  with  their  prefence.  His  guards  prefided  there 

underarms.  His  halberdiers  formed  the  interior  circle  of  the  feene; 

and  their  long  weapons,  held  out  in  a defenfive  podvire,  were  t it? 
only  barriers  they  opuoled  againfi  the  dangerous  cjprices  of  t le 
Vou.  V.  No.  69.  * N bull*. 
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bull  : and  thefe  entertainments  were  called,  by  way  of  excellence 
fief  as  reales , or  ‘ roval  feafls.’  M.  Florin,  in  his  Conqued  of  Gra- 
nada, publiflied  at  Paris  in  1791,  has  the  following  very  elegant  de. 
fcription  of  a bull-fight , as  given  by  Ifabella,  the  Spanifh  queen,  to 
exhilarate  the  drooping  comage  of  her  troops,  during  the  important 
fiege  of  that  city  : 

“ In  the  center  of  the  camp  is  a vafl  circus  furrounded  with  rows 
of  feats  riling  one  above  the  other  ; thither  the  Caflilian  queen, 
queen,  (killed  in  the  happy  art  of  gaining  the  hearts  of  her  fubjeas’ 
by  providing  pleafures  for  them,  often 'invited  her  warriors  to  the 
favourite  amufcment  of  the  Spaniards.  There  the  youthful  chiefs, 
laying  afide  their  coats  of  mail,  and  clad  in  lilken  veils,  armed  only 
with  lances,  and  mounted  on  the  fleeted  couriers,  attack  and  vanquifh 
the  mod  favage  bulls.  The  foldiers  on  foot,  dill  more  lightly 
armed,  with  their  hair  bound  up  in  nets,  hold  in  one  hand  a purple 
veil,  and,  in  the  other,  (harp  lances.  The  alcade  proclaims  the 
laws  of  the  fight,  that  no  combatant  fhall  be  aflifled,  and  that  they 
Hi  all  be  allowed  no  other  arms  than  the  lance  for  the  attack,  and 
the  purple  veil  for  defence.  The  monarchs,  furrounded  by  their 
court,  prelkle  at  thefe  fanguinary  amufements  ; and  the  whole  army, 
feated  in  the  vail  amphitheatre,  tedify,  by  loud  Ihouts  of  joy  and  the 
mod  violent  expreflions  of  applaufe,  their  excedive  fondnefs  fur 
thele  ancient  combats.  T he  lignal  is  given,  the  barrier  opens,  the 
bull  rulhes  into  the  midfl  of  the  circus : but,  on  feeing  the  fpedators, 
on  hearing  their  (liouts,  accompanied  with  the  found  of  thoulands 
of  trumpets,  he  dops  afionilhed  and  difmayed  ; his  nodrils  fmoke  ; 
with  glowing  eyes  he  looks  around  the  amphitheatre  : he  leems 
fufpended  between  amazement  and  fury.  He  fuddenly  attacks  a 
knight,  who  wounds  him  and  gallops  at  full  fpeed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  circus  : the  bull,  enraged,  clofelv  purfues,  tears  up  the 
ground  with  fury,  and  rulhes  on  the  lplendid  veil,  which  one  of  the 
foot-foldiers  holds  out  before  him.  The  agile  Spaniard  in  one  in- 
llant  eludes  his  force,  lufpends  the  light  veil  on  his  horns,  and 
launches  a lharp  dart,  which  makes  him  bleed  anew.  Soon  after, 
pierced  by  all  their  lances,  and  by  the  penetrating  darts,  the  barbed 
points  of  which  remain  in  the  wound,  the  animal  bounds  over  the 
plain,  utters  the  mod  dreadful  bellowings,  runs  furioufly  round  the 
circus,  (hakes  the  innumerable  darts  that  dand  thick  in  his  broad 
neck,  fcatters  around  him  a cloud  of  fand  and  pebbles  mixed  with 
llireds  of  purple  dained  with  blood  and  foam,  till  at  length  he  falls 
exhauded  by  violence,  rage,  and  anguilh.  In  one  of  thefe  com- 
bats, the  ralh  Cortez  narrowly  efcaped  lofing  a life  deltined  to  great 
exploits.  Ardent  to  fignalize  himfelf  before  the  beautiful  Mendoza, 
w ho  had  long  poirdTed  his  heart,  Cortez,  mounted  on  an  Andalulian 
deed,  wounded  a furious  bull,  and  fled.  Notwithdanding  the  danger 
that  threatened  him,  the  young  lover  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
beautv  that  ever  engroflcd  his  thoughts,  and  fees  an  orange  blolfom, 
that  had  adorned  her  bofotn,  fall  into  the  arena.  Cortez  (prings 
irom  hts  courier,  runs  and  doop.Cto  pick  it  up  ; the  bull  rullies 
on  v’aid,  and  aims  at  the  imprudent  youth.  Mendoza’s  cries  warn 
him  ol  his  danger.  Cortez,  without  letting  go  the  flower,  diretffs 
his  lance  with  a Ifeady  eye  at  the  dioulder  of  the  animal,  who  in- 
duntl  v tails  dead  on  t lie  fund.  1 he  foldiers  all  join  in  Ihouts  of  ap- 
plaufe  : Ilabella  ofiers  to  crown  him  as  a viiitor  : but  Cortez  de- 
clines 
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dine*  the  wreath,  and  (hews  the  valued  flower,  which  ha  cl  nearly 
colt  him  his  life.  He  bellows  innumerable  hides  on  it,  prelfes  it  to 
his  heart,  breaks  his  lance,  and  leaves  t lie  circus.” 

Pepin  king  of  France,  Unnamed,  from  his  diminutive  lizc,  U Brrft 
or  ‘ the  Short,’  introduced  a combat  of  this  defeription  at  Paris, 
(with  a view  to  convince  his  fubjeds,  that,  notwithllanding  his  defi- 
ciency of  flaturc,  lie  was  not  deficient  in  firength  and  magnanimity, 
and  confequently  not  unworthy  to  reign  over  them — In  this  enter- 
tainment, which  included  a fight  between  a bull  and  a lion,  the  lat- 
ter had  got  his  antagonifl  under  ; when  Pepin,  turning  towards  his 
nobility,  faid,  “ Which  of  you  will  dare  to  go  and  pail  or  kill  thef'e 
furious  beads?  ” The  bare  propofal  made  them  flmdder  : nobody 
made  anlwer.  “ Then  I will  be  the  man,”  replied  the  monarch; 
upon  which,  drawing  his  fabre,  lie  leaped  down  into  the  arena, 
made  up  to  the  lion,  and  killed  him  ; and,  without  delay,  dilchar- 
ged  fuchadroke  on  the  bull  as  left  his  head  hanging  by  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck.  The  courtiers  w ere  equally  amazed  at  fnch  cou- 
rage and  firength  ; and  the  king,  with  an  heroic  loftinefs,  faid  to 
them,  “ David  was  a little  man  ; yet  he  laid  low  the  infolent  giant 
who  had  dared  to  defpife  him.” 

The  feudal  cudom  called  bull-running,,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  origin  from  bull-fights,  wras  for  many  ages  in  ufe  at  Tutbury  in 
Staffordfhire  ; where,  anciently,  on  the  day  of  the  adumption  of  our 
Lady,  a bull  was  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  mindrels ; who,  if 
they  could  catch  and  conquer  him  before  he  paired  the  river  Dove, 
were  to  have  him  for  their  ow  n,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  receive  each 
forty-pence  ; in  confederation  of  which  cudom,  they  paid  twenty- 
pence  yearly  to  the  lord, 

BIRTH  of  the  PLEASING  ARTS. — An  Arcadian  Romance. 

IN  a valley  of  Arcadia,  Amaryllis  was  a fhepherdefs;  on  the  rocks 
above,  Lycidas  was  a goatherd.  Their  fituation  approached  that 
of  primaeval  folitude ; never  had  they  oblerved  other  human  forms 
than  their  old  fathers  and  mothers,  whom  they  v ill  ted  at  the  full 
moon,  when  their  flocks  were  guarded  by  the  filence  of  deep. 

In  the  luxuriant  valley  Amaryllis  conducted  her  dieep,  while  Ly- 
cidas purfued  his  capricious  goats  on  the  rocky  cliff's.  Amaryllis 
found  her  companions  like  herfelf,  timid  and  docile;  they  rather 
followed  her,  than  the  them.  Often  had  die  meafnred  her  height 
with  the  old  ewes,  and  difeovered  how  fhe  increafed  in  flature. 

Lycidas  was  vigorous  as  the  goats  he  chaced  ; he  flew  fearlefsly 
along  the  points  of  cliffs,  and  flood  on  one  foot,  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  to  {natch  the  wild  goat  hanging  at  the  perilous  extremity. 
Amaryllis  frequently  obferved  him  above  her  with  a tremulous  de- 
light; and,  imitating  his  voice,  found  that  her  tones  could  not,  like 
his,  fill  the  hollow  hills.  Ah  1 there,  fhe  thought,  is  one  like  my- 
felf,  w hofe  flrong  feet  outleap  a goat ! Lycidas  looked  down  fome- 
times  on  Amaryllis,  and  thought,  There  is  one  like  myfelf,  whofe 
loft  look  is  more  tender  than  the  eye  of  a lamb! 

One  day  the  fhepherdefs,  at  tlte  brink  of  a river,  was  bathing  a 
lamb  ; while  Lycidas,  leaning  from  a rock  above,  watched  the 
tranfparent  water-drops  trickling  on  its  fno.wy  coat,  and  hanging 
her  fingers  with  pearls.  The  lamb  fell  into  the  river;  Amaryllis 
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fhrieked.  Behold  Lycidas  in  the  Bream ! He  brings  the  breathUfs  ani- 
jnal ; he  dries  its  velvet  (kin;  he  warms  it  in  his  bread  ; its  little  (ides 
palpitate  once  more.  It  is  born  again ! (he  exclaims, ) prefenting  it 
to  Amaryllis. — Ah  ! (laid  the  pafloral  virgin,  looking  her  gratitude,) 
I thought,  till  now,  that  a goatherd  cared  not  for  the  forrp'ws  of'a 
fliepherdefs. — Oh,  Amaryllis!  (replied  Lycidas,)  I often  think  of 
thee.  — How  lingular  is  this,  oh  L.ycidas!  I,  too,  often  think  of  thee. 
♦-When  I view  thee  killing  a lamb,  I would  give  ten  of  mv  goats  to 
be  that  lamb.  — Lycidas,  thou  (halt  have  nty  k i lies  when  tlidu  wilt; 
come  from  the  mountains  when  thou  would  ft  have  me  kils  thee!  * 
After  this  interview,  Lycidas  was  continuallv  defeendmg  from 
the  rocks  to  receive  the  earefles  of  Amaryllis.  But  fweet  kill'es  in- 
fpired  fweet  words:  it  became  neccdary  to  unite  the  goats  of  Lyci- 
das with  the  fhe'ep  of  Amaryllis;  and  the  mountaineers  gradually 
abated  their  wildnefs  among  the  mild  inmates  of  the  valley':  yet, 
though  influenced  by  the  local  foftnefs,  and  lofing  their  relllels  de- 
fire of  climbing  by  continually  treading  on  a level  earth,  they  (lilt 
retained  their  untamed  Ip'irit  ; and,  never  mingling  with  the  timo- 
rous, ever  preceded  and  conduced  the  feebler  domedics. 

Obferve,  (faid  Amaryllis  to  Lycidas,)  how  thy  goats  difdain  the 
fociety  of  my  fheep  ! How  is  it,  oh  Lycidas  I that  thou  admitted  me 
to  thy  arms,  as  if  I were  thy  equal  ? 

I have  heard  my  father  fay,  (replied  the  youth,)  that  man  is  an 
animal  more  noble  than  a goat  ; that  his  face  looks  up  towards  the 
gods.  And  yet  this  feems  an  error  ; for  my  face  only  looks  (Iraight 
forwards;  were  I to  look  up  to  the  gods,  I fhould  (fumble. 

Couldd  thou  ever  underftand,  (enquired  Amaryllis,)  what  the 
goats  think  of  man? — Oh,  yes!  afllt  redly  they  deem  themlclves  fit- 
perior.  They  climb,  with  their  hollow  foot,  on  ridges  narrow  as, 
thy  (lender  finger.  1 have  viewed  them  deep  on  the  point  of  a pre- 
cipice, where  my  eye  only  could  touch  them:  I have  waked  them 
by  my  voice  ; but  they  only  railed  their  heads  and  (hook  their 
beards,  and  again  laid  ihcmfclves  to  deep.  1 have  watched  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  in  patient  helplelfnefs.  Such  is  man  I 

I have  often  thought,  (replied  Amaryllis,)  that  a man  is  a kind 
of  goat;  for  our  fathers  have  beards,  but  the  faces  of  our  mothers 
are  fmooth  as  mine  and  my  llteep.  Thou  too  wilt  have  a beard,  no 
doubt,  ((he  palfed  her  hand  playfully  over  his  chin;)  already  I 
perceive  a fine  brown  (hade  glidcn  around  thy  face.  How  (oft  ! I 
touch  it,  but  cannot  feel  it.  Be  fure  all  human  beings  are  only  a 
kind  of  goats  and  fheep.  Thine  eye  feems  to  command  nature,  thy 
flrong  dep  echoes  on  the  earth;  but  I timidly  follow  thee,  and  all 
mv  glory  is  my  fubmidion. 

In  converfations  thus  (imple  and  innocent,  they  fometinies  inter- 
changed their  thoughts;  but  they  fported  more  than  they  talked. 
At  the  margin  of  a lucid  fountain,  or  under  an  umbrage  dropping 
rofes,  they  divided  their  milk  and  their  fruits;  the  velvet  turf 
fprang  under  their  flying  feet  ; the  echo  multiplied  their  diver  voi- 
ces. Mimicking  a butting  goat,  Lycidas  would  run  at  Amaryllis; 
but  Amaryllis  mod  loved  to  he  down  like  a fheep,  and,  in  (hurt 
pantings,  breathe  on  her  beloved  Lycidas.  Amaryllis  would  con- 
ceal herfelf  behind  a woodbine  hedge,  or  lie  in  the  covering  fern  ; 
and  then  Lycidas  would  call  on  her,  feek  her  through  all  her  hiding 
ipots,  and  murmur  at,  yet  half  enjoy,  the  feigned  abfence.  Seldom 

could 
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could  he  track  her  through  her  inventive  and  myflerious  paths,  till 
the  playful  maid  betrayed  herlelt  by  a loud  laugh  ; or  attempted  to 
fly,  while  her  inviting  eyes  accufed  the  pur  liter's  tardy  embiace. 
Sometimes  when  he  returned  home  (lie  would  lie  down,  feigning  to 
lleep,  while  her  eyes  were  halt  open,  to  fee  if  Lycidas  would  imme- 
diately ha  lien  to  her;  the  youth  kneeled,  and  fighed,  and  killed  her 
eves,  till  Ihe  laughed.  Sometimes  he  would  dilorder  her  wavy 
trelfes,  while  Ihe  murmured  with  a futile  ; and  then  would  adorn 
them  to  his  fancy,  lludding  them  withj-ofes,  or  braiding  them  with 
jelhimine.  But,  if  lie  often  loved  to  dilorder  her  fine  (relies,  he 
was  careful,  in  palling  her  favourite  flowers,  to  fupport  their  bend- 
ed ffalks,  and  to  weave  more  clofely  her  favourite  fhades.  The 
tender  renunifcence  of  her  lover’s  attention  often  mingled  with  the 
delicious  perfumes  of  the  flower,  and  t he  bowery  verdure  of  the 
tree.  He  would  compofe  what  he  called  I'erpents  of  flowers,  and 
fancifully  wind  them  about  her  long  trelles,  praying  the  gods  that 
no  other  ferpents  might  ever  approach  Iter. 

One  evening,  beneath  a lofty  myrtle-tree,  the  beauteous  Ama- 
ryllis was  lamenting  the  death  of  a nightingale.  She  faid,  Sweeteft 
tears  have  fallen  with  the  touching  dole  ot  its  delicious  tones  : I 
felt  the  mufic  creep  along  my  nerves,  and  the  fine  vibrations  play 
through  my  heart.  I weep  now,  Lycidas,  when  I think  Inch  a 
charming  fadnels  may  never  again  give  delightful  tears. 

Ah!  that  I could  recal  thy  nightingale  into  exigence,  as  I did  thy 
drowned  lamb  ! exclaimed  the  amiable  youth.' — Thou  never  can II, 
dear  companion  ! it  breathed  a long  and  dying  tall,  like  the  gentle 
airs,  moving  the  tops  of  the  hollow  reeds,  making  a moaning  me- 
lody.— Studious  to  charm  his  beloved  with  the  voice  of  the  night- 
ingale, the  thoughts  of  Lycidas  produced  a refilefs  night:  the  next 
day  he  gave  Amaryllis  t he  care  of  his  goats,  and  promiled  an  early 
return.  The  fun  declined,  and  Lycidas  returned  not.  Amaryllis 
fighed  at  its  farewell  beam.  She  fat,  her  head  reclining  on  her  arm. 
Suddenly  aerial  notes  floated  in  foft  remote  founds.  The  (lartled 
Amaryllis  exclaimed,  The  air  lings  in  the  clouds!  The  notes  feemed 
approaching  to  her.  She  looked  up  at  the  myrtle-tree.  T hey  war- 
bled more  unificallv  clear.  She  perceived  Lvcidas : he  held  fome- 
nting in  his  hands  to  his  lips. — Half  thou  found  another  nightin- 
gale ? (Lycidas  replied  but  by  the  accents  of  his  harmonious  mouth.) 
\Vhat  miracle  is  this!  Canll  thou  give  a vocal  foul  to  a hollow 
reed  ?— Yes,  (replied  Lycidas,)  it  was  thou  who  did  IT  inflruCt  me  : 
thou  didll  refemblc  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  to  the  light  airs 
breathing  on  the  hollow  reeds.  All  day  I wandered  for  a nightin- 
gale, and  1 found  none:  1 took  a reed,  and  made  little  entrances 
for  my  breath:  I faid,  Oh,  gentle  reed!  I can  give  thee  air,  if 
thou  canll  yield  me  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  : 1 breathed,  and 
it  was  music. 

This  firfl  of  flutes  was  their  moll  valued  acquilition,  for  it  bellowed 
a new  pleafure;  and,  in  the  folitudeof  lovers,  pleafure  is  their  only 
avarice.  Lycidas,  gradually  modulating  his  reed  by  his  car,  percei- 
ved the  fucccflive  founds  of  melody,  and,  at  length,  the  concords 
of  harmony;  but  often,  weary  with  trying  mulical  founds,  the  eyes 
of  Amaryllis  fired  his  foul,  and  the  rapt  enthufiafl,  tender  or  gay  at 
fuch  moments,  made  his  lively  inflections,  and  variety  of  accent, 
imitate  their  fenfations  and  echo  their  paflions.  Sugh  was  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  in  (tru  mental  rnufic. — As  they  wept  or  laughed,  they  mar* 
veiled  how  the  air,  through  a hollow  reed,  could  (peak  more  per- 
fuafively  to  their  hearts,  than  their  own  voices  ; they  knew  not  that 
the  imitations  of  art  pleafe  more  than  nature  herfelf.  When  Lycidas 
played,  Amaryllis  could  not  fit  (fill,  and  her  geftures  correlponded 
with  the  paflrons  he  infpired.  Was  Amaryllis  capricious  1 Lycidas 
breathed  a long  dilfolving  drain  ; founds  aflbeiated  in  her  mind  with 
ideas  of  tendernefs;  her  ear  arrelied  her  fleps,  and  lilenced  her 
longue  ; while  the  fweetnels  ot  her  phyfiognomy  melted  in  the  dew 
of  her  eye,  and  exprelfed  itfclf  in  many  a pallionate  attitude.  Was 
Amaryllis  plunged  in  the  fofteft  melancholy  ? Aerial  tones,  rapid 
and  voluble,  vibrated  around;  till,  dealing  the  fenfe  of  thought 
from  the  penfive  beauty,  they  broke  into  gay  melodies;  while,  re- 
J ponlive  to  their  cheerful  influence,  her  light  footfteps  gave  what 
Lycidas  termed  t lie  mufic  to  the  eye  : and  fuch  was  the  origin  of 
theatric  dance. 

Their  enjoyments  were  only  interrupted  by  his  frequent  abfences  : 
whole  days  were  fometimes  patTed  in  learch  of  a wanton  goat.  How 
terrible  is  the  abfcnc^  of  him  in  whofe  prefence  alone  the  heart 
feels  the  lenfe  ot  exilience  1 She  thought  this,  one  night  in  a cave 
where  Lycidas  was  deeping,  while  the  wakeful  beauty  hung  ena- 
moured over  each  inrereiiing  feature:  a fulpended  lamp  was  placed 
near< — Ah!  ((he  continued)  even  this  pleafing  light,  this  foil  moon 
of  my  chamber,  is  the  thought  of  his  genius.  It  was  from  the 
pendent  light  of  the  glow-worm,  in  the  illumined  hedge,  that  he 
dole  the  hint ; it  is  thus  that,  borrowing  every  happy  conception 
from  nature,  he  difeovers  around  him  the  fources  of  enjoyment. 

T he  lamp  threw  its  light  on  the  even  wall,  and  the  folitary  flame 
drongly  reflected  the  fhadow  of  his  face.— Ye  gods!  (exclaimed  the 
fond  maid,)  behold  two  Lycidafes  1 Ye  (peaking  features,  can  ye 
not  for  ever  dwell  on  that  wall  ? then  would  Lycidas  not  entirely 
quit  me  in  his  abfencc.  How  confoling  even  the  fhadow  of  what  we 
lovel  Lycidas!  thy  fliade  would  to  me  prove  a tender  companion, 
l'ugitive  and  therilhed  lliadow  ! live  here  when  Lycidas  roves  in  the 
circling  mountains ! 

She  took  up  her  (heep-hook,  and  affectionately  tracing  the  fhadow 
of  her  lover,  its  (harp  iron  graved  it  on  the  wall.  Lycidas  turned, 
and  the  lines  remained  unmoved. — He  is  for  ever  there!  (exclaimed 
the  enraptured  Amaryllis.)  Lycidas  awoke.— Who  is  here?  Ama- 
ryllis!— Ihyfelf,  thy/elf ! (flie  cried,  in  embracing  him.)  Thefe 
cyea  (hall  wor/hip  thee  when  thou  art  on  the  cliffs:  whole  (tins  from 
me,  the  light  (hall  give  me  thy  prefence  in  the  mimic  wonder.  Be- 
hold. thy  lull-doled  eye,  thy  half-opened  lips,  for  ever  imiling  on 
that  wall ! Lycidas  looked  on  the  wall  and  on  Amaryllis,  and  they 
embraced.  Such  was  the  origin  of  design-. 

Amaryllis,  in  the  ablence  ot  Lycidas,  palled  many  hours  in  con- 
templating this  firjl  portrait  of  love.  But  the  familiarity  of  enjoy- 
ment dilcovered  its  imperfections. — Difinal  fhadow  1 ((be  cried,) 
thou  pleafe  ft  me,  becaufe  thou  relemblefl  Lycidas;  but  Lycidas 
would  not  charm  me,  did  he  relemble  thee!  Where  is  the  foft  mu- 
tability ot  his  chesk  ? Melancholy  refemblance  of  a form  of  gaiety! 
Only  when  Lycidas  is  dead,  will  he  refemble  thee  1 

She  held  in  her  lap  a treafury  of  flowers,  which  (he  was  a(forting 
to  weave  into  a wreath  for  Lycidas.  She  took  a role,  and  conti- 
nued : — 
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mted  : — This  breathing  rofe  is  the  hue  of  his  cheek:  O (hade!  I 
will  place  it  on  thy  cheek!  This  white  lily  is  like  tire  (now  of  his 
forehead  : that  its  fplendid  whitenefs  could  for  ever  Ipreadon  thine! 
Thefe  blue  violets  are  the  purple  of  his  veins  : and  (lie  delicately 
laid  them  along  the  neck.  And  this  dark  eye  of  the  tulip  is  black 
as  his  brilliant  eye:  and  (he  fixed  it  there! 

Entranced,  (he  gazed  on  the  illufive  (hadow : fora  moment  it  was 
her  Lycidas!  his  beautiful  colours  lived  to  her  eye.  Such  was  the 
firft  ellay  of  colouring!  The  tinted  impreflions  which  fomc  of  the 
flowers  left  behind,  gave  them  afterwards  a hint  to  exprefs,  from 
various  plants  and  minerals,  that  variety  of  colours  which  gave  birth 
to  the  more  perfect  parts  of  paintinc  ! 

Seated,  in  the  fultry  (ilence  of  dimmer,  at  the  entrance  of  a grove, 
they  viewed  their  flocks  retired  beneath  the  umbrageous  hedges. — - 
Dear  Lycidas,  (('aid  the  fmiling  maid,)  how  amiable  the  dewy  morn- 
ings and  the  clear  noons  of  dimmer!  I love  at  noon-tide  to  lay  my* 
felf  befide  fome  rippling  water,  and  liflen  to  its  cooling  murmurs 
mingling  with  the  airy  murmurs  of  a bee:  oft  as  they  blend,  they 
lull  my  ("pi ri ts  with  one  rocking  found,  and  I catch  fome  half-dream. 
It  is  in  winter  I feel  unhappy:  the  cave  our  fathers  hewed  is  (o 
round,  or  fo  fquare,  one  fees  the  termination  of  every  thing;  no- 
thing is  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  not  thus  in  nature;  (he  never 
imprifons  the  eye  ; all  her  lines  are  waved,  and  varied,  and  enchant- 
ed. Ilow  often  I figh  when  1 view  nothing  of  life  and  motion  be- 
fore me,  but  the  folitary  flame  trembling  on  the  oppolite  wall  ! 

Lycidas  replied  : — Had  I been  idle  1 aft  winter,  as  thou  wert,  I too 
fhottld  have  been  melancholy  in  the  cave.  Then  I made  reeds  for 
dimmer  fongs,  I added  another  aperture  to  my  flutes,  and  I pro- 
duced a new  mufic.  How  many  had  thou  broken  in  thy  firft  ieflbns? 
Do  not  mind  them,  Amaryllis  ; I am  pleafed  when  thou  breaked 
them  ; for  to  me  it  is  delightful  to  amend  thy  reeds,  and  to  pals  my 
fingers  over  the  places  thine  have  touched. 

She  killed  Lycidas,  and  ("aid  : — Oh,  that  our  days  may  be  blended, 
as  the  air  we  played  this  morning;  two  fymphonious  inflruments 
yielding  but  one  modulation.  The  other  evening,  waiting  thy  re- 
turn belide  the  rivulet,  I thought  it  were  happinefs  for  us  to  refem- 
ble  it  ; when  it  receives  a new  dream,  the  two  dreams  can  never  be 
feparated  ; they  touch,  and  are  for  ever  united! 

And  T wifh,  (continued  Amaryllis,)  that  we  could  live  in  fuch  a 
grove  through  the  happy  circle  of  the  year. — Thou  dod  nothing  but 
wifli,  (('aid  Lycidas.)  — Had  I fuch  a grove  in  winter,  the  afpeft  of 
nature  would  confole  me  in  thy  abfence.  Obferve  how  finely  arched 
is  the  grove  above  us  by  the  interwoven  boughs  ; as  if  placed  in  a 
regular  order,  view  the  draight  trunks  of  the  palm-trees;  maik  the 
little  openings  around,  delighting  the  eye  with  vtrious  views ; and 
here,  as  we  (it,  t his  .feems  the  only  entrance  of  the  grove.  On  the 
hollow  curves  of  thefe  trees  my  foot  has  reded,  when  I climbed, 
till  1 was  feated  at  their  fummit.  One  day  I afeended,  and  deferied 
thee  on  the  great  rock,  directing  thy  goats.  I faw  thee  urging  the 
vagrants  home,  and  often  kilting  thy  hand  as  thou  d id  ft  dretch  it 
towards  our  valley  ; approaching,  thou  didd  found  thy  reed  * then 
my  heart  bounded  with  the  tender  thought,  that  thou  didd  remem- 
ber me  when  thou  thoughted  that  I could  nor  fee  tiled 

While  the  voluble  beauty  was  deferibing  the  grove,  the  eve  of 

L)  cidas 
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Lycidas  hail  intenfely  followed  the  objetts  of  her  fancy.  And  now 
he  was  loll  in  reverie.  The  bunch  of  grapes  he  held  in  his  hand 
remained  unplucked;  when  (he  ceafed,  he  (poke  not ; be  wandered 
from  thought  to  thought ; he  (at  in  motionlefs  abdrattion. 

Art  thou  difordered,  my  fweet  Lycidas  ? Not  one  (mile  dimples 
thy  cheek;  the  heavinefs  of  (leep  prefTes  thy  lids.  Ah!  thou  looked 
on  the  earth,  and  not  on  Amaryllis! 

Lycidas,  darting  from  his  trance,  flung  the  grapes  from  his  hand 
in  rapture.  The  creative  fmile  of  enthufiafm  lighted  up  every  fea- 
ture ; his  eye  fw  am  in  a liquid  fire ; a tremor  of  fenfibility  vibrated 
through  his  frame.  Looking  on  Amaryllis  with  complacency,  he 
(aid — I was  only  thinking. 

And  why  doff  thou  think,  dear  Lycidas?  to  think  is  to  toil.  With 
thee  1 never  think,  I only  feel  ; it  is  in  thine  abfence  I think  and 
fuffer.  In  the  enjoyment  of  thy  ^refence,  when  I lay  my  hand  on' 
thy  beating  heart;  when  I fenl  my  trembling  lips  on  thy  foft  lips  ; 
when  I blend  my  breath  with  thy  breath;  it  is  then  I am  all  (dila- 
tion. Ah  ! then  (hould  a (ingle  thought  intervene,  1 (hould  ieel  it 
an  interruption  of  my  exidence. 

Lycidas  replied,  finding,  Doll  thou  not  perceive  that  thou  thv- 
felf  art  thinking,  while  thou  prattled  againd  the  labour  of  thought  t 

To  think  with  thee,  Lycidas,  fectris  no  pain;  my  thoughts  em- 
brace thy  thoughts,  as  my  arms  wind  around  thy  arms.  In  thine 
abfence  only  thinking  tortures;  for,  (incc  I have  known  thee,  1 ab- 
hor all  that  is  folitary. 

After  this  convei  fation,  Lycidas  was  condantly  abfent  from  Ama- 
ryllis. He  had  ever  fome  prompt  excufe.  A goat  was  milling  ; Ihe 
counted  the  herd,  and  the  number  was  juft.  He  fell  down  the  rock, 
and  was  lamed;  die  examined  his  foot,  and  it  was  unmarked  by  a 
bruife.  He  was  in  purfuit  of  a nightingale,  but  lie  never  brought 
one  home.  He  had  lidened  hours  near  a bed  of  reeds,  that  his  ear 
might  difeover  a new  mulic  ; hut  he  dill  could  only  play  on  one 
kind  of  reed.  The  autumn  w as  clodng,  and  hi's  excui'es  of  abfence 
became  every  day  more  unfatisfaflory. 

Amaryllis  fat  defected,  and  her  whole  foul  dreamed  of  Lycidas. 
Her  melancholy  diffufed  itlelf  over  every  furrounding  objeff.  How 
nature  has  fuddenly  changed  ! exclaimed  the  folitary  virgin.  She 
murmured  with  the  murmurs  of  the  rivulet ; (he  (ighed  with  the 
evening  zephyr ; die  flew  to  the  portrait,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
(hadowy  Lycidas  rolled  living  tears. 

The  evening  return  of  Lycidas  came  unmarked  by  fondnefs;  pen- 
five,  weary,  and  (ilent;  a cold  carefs,  a rapid  meal,  and  a deep  (lum- 
ber. It  was  now  that  die  fird  perceived  how,  in  the  prefence  oi 
' unfocial  man,  one  may  find  a terrible  f'olitude. 

Sometimes  die  thought  of  tracking  his  concealed  retreat  ; yet  it 
was  long  ere  (he  c-ould  perfuade  he i f el f to  abandon,  for  one  day, 
the  dock  and  the  herd.  Once  (he  followed  him;  in  agony  (he 
p reded  his  rapid  footdeps  on  the  nvonling  dews  ; die  came  to  a high 
rock  from  w hence  Lycidas  precipitated  himfelf  with  eafe  to  another 
and  difappeared  ! She  returned  to  the  valley  f©  think  and  to  mourn. 

At  length  the  habitual  reverie  of  melancholy  thought  and  de- 
fponding  curiofity  prefented  a mondrous  imagination  to  her  d i ( • r- 
dered  fenl'es ; the  terrific  chimera  that  breeds  in  the  delirium  of 
love.  She  druck  her  lovely  forehead  ; the  pulfes  of  her  temples 
* j ' rofe, 
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fofe,  burning,  fo  her  touch  ; her  foul  fickened,  her  frame  fhivered. 
She  felt  the  pang  of  Jealoufy  ! 

She  thinks  Lycidas  may  have  difcovered  another  Amaryllis:  he 
flies  to  kils  other  cheeks!  There  are,  doubtlefs,  beings  like  our- 
felves  on  this  earth  : other  vallies,  other  rocks,  and  other  fhep- 
herdelles  ! Ah  ! it  every  valley  fliould  have  its  Amaryllis,  then  is 
Lycidas  for  every  loft  to  me  ; tor  all  will  adore  Lycidas,  though 
Lycidas  may  adore  none.  Ah,  ingrate  1 capricious  as  thy  goats1? 
were  the>e  as  many  Lycidafes,  thou  wouldft  be  to  me  the  only  Ly- 
cidas  ; for  1 teel  I have  but  one  heart,  and  one  heart  can  love  but  once. 

Every  evening  Lycidas  found  his  Amaryllis  in  tears.  He  faid, 
Why  doff  thou  weep  ? — Lycidas,  canft  thou  afk  why  I weep?  When 
thou  (hakell  the  flower,  doft  thou  inquire  why  the  trembling  dews 
are  fcattered  ? 

Lovelier  than  the  flowers  at  thy  feat  in  the  grove,  has  thy  Ly- 
cidas ever  rudely  touched  thy  l'oftnefs  ? 

Lycidas,  thofe  flowers  thy  hands  reared  are  faded.  Once,  in 
gazing  on  them,  methought  they  had  a voice  ; I heard,  or  feetned 
to  hear,  thou  wert  then  killing  another  Amaryllis.  I turned,  in 
horror,  from  thofe  flowers.  How  one  can  cherjlh  and  abhor  the 
lame  object  1 

Another  Amaryllis!  (exclaimed  Lycidas. ) Is  there  another  on  this 
earth  ? I have  feen  the  fame  plants,  and  the  fame  animals,  repro- 
duce ihemfelves;  but  never  have  I feen  an  infant  Amaryllis.  I 
confider  thee  as  a folitary  beauty  in  Nature  ; there  is  but  one  fun, 
one  moon,  and  one  Amaryllis! 

Enamouring  embraces  gave  to  the  virgin’s  foul  a new  fenfation  of 
felicity  ; that  which,  in  one  day,  reftores  the  loft  happinefs  of  years. 
Drops  of  tears  rolled  on  the  fine  carnation  of  her  cheek. — Still  thou 
weepeft  ! cried  Lycidas,  killing  them  one  by  one. — Lycidas,  thefe 
are  not  like  the  tears  1 wept. — Are  there,  then,  two  kinds  of  tears  ? 
— What  know  I,  but  this,  oh,  Lycidas  1 that  I could  wilh  for  ever 
to  feel  the  ftrange  delight  of  thefe  fvveet  tears. 

When  Lycidas  awoke  the  fucceeding  morning,  he  quitted  not 
Amaryllis  as  of  late.  An  unanxious  deep  reftored  the  ferenity  of 
pleafure  ; his  foul  moved  in  the  calm  of  the  paflions  ; his  eye  and 
his  hand  alike  carefled  ; and  his  voice  had  the  melody  of  rapture, 
for  he  anticipated  a new  enjoyment. 

He  fpoke. — Eeeleft  thou  not  the  hoary  morning  with  its  frofty 
breath  ? foon  will  it  come  with  a naked  head  fpread  with  ungenial 
(now  : the  old  year  creeps  on  with  the  imperfeft  day.  Is  not  the 
old  year  like  our  old  fathers  ? Thou  muft  quit  thy  grove. — Alas  ? if 
thou  forlakeft  me  this  winter,  the  cave  will  be  my  fcpulchre.  Thou 
muft  bury  me  in  it,  as  wc  buried  the  father  of  my  father. 

Amaryllis ! thou  ftialt  no  more  live  in  a cave  ; thou  (halt  refide  in 
a grove  ; but  it  is  a grove  without  leaves.  It  was  for  this  I quitted 
thee  inceflantly.  1 toiled,  till  my  limbs  could  fcarcely  condufl  me 
home  ; I thought,  till  even  in  thy  prefence  tny  thoughts  felt  weary. 
— A fmile  played  on  the  penfive  features  of  Amaryllis;  an  indiftin6t 
idea  ruflied  acrofs  her  mind. — Say,  what  novel  miracle  lias  Lycidas 
invented  ? — Come  with  me  I cried  the  youth,  riling  with  rapture. — • 
I cannot  (('aid  Amaryllis):  1 once  followed  thee  till  1 reached  t lye 

great  rock,  front  whence  thou  fleweft  like  the  eagle  tjiat  builds  its 
aerie  there. — For  thee  a fmoother  paflagc  is  formed  ; thou  (halt 
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walk  over  the  waters  ! — What  fayed  thou  1 Can  the  foot  repeat  its 
Heps  on  aught  but  the  folid  earth  ? — Lycidas  returned  to,his  feat,  and 
faid  : 1 mud  firfl  inform  thee  of  another  difeovery.  One  day, 
returning  to  the  grove  wffliout  leaves,  I found  the  rock  had dilparted. 

1 fought  to  enter  by  the  lower  part  ; the  broad  dream  oppofed.  I 
fwam'acrols ; but  thou  canfl  not  fwim  ! — Alas!  exclaimed  Amaryllis. 

I fat  dejedted  on  the  bank.  As  my  eye  reached  the  grove  without 

leaves,  I fighed.  A long-tailed  bird  now  flew  acrois  the  dream. 
It  floated  in  air  hy  the  undulations  of  its  tail.  Till  then  1 had  never 
obferved  {he  manner  of  its  flight  : but  wc  find  every  thing,  when 
we  are  deeply  intereded  in  its  diTcovery  ; and  Nature — . 

Proceed,  proceed  1 (cried  the  impatient  Amaryllis;)  thou  art  too 
fond  of  reflcdlions. 

I then  perceived  a large  fifli.  I obferved  the  diarp  fins  cutting 
the  wave  ; its  head  lleadily  firm  ; its  tail  moving  gently  from  tide  to 
fide.  Suddenly  I cried  out,  I will  make  a fi(h  ! 1 took  planks  ; I 
hollowed  the  trunk  of  a tree  to  bear  us  within,  as  it  we  were  the 
entrails  of  the  fifli.  I condruded  the  head  (the  prow),  and  the 
tail  (a  dern  with  a moveable  helm,)  and  I made  two  fins  (the  oars)  : 
but  then  I found  I could  not  dirett  the  motion  againd  the  winds  j 
yet  the  bird  fleered  againd  the  winds.  I placed  two  pieces  of  my 
ved  ered  in  the  fifli  of  wood ; and  tliefe  were  the  wings  flails). 
And  now,  Amaryllis,  we  can  fwim  like  a fifli,  and  fly  like  a bird. 
The  river  wanders  but  for  thee  ; and  thou  (halt  walk  oil  the  lurface 
of  the  waters  ! 

Lycidas  now  conduded  Amaryllis  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  She 
railed  her  hands  in  wonder  at  the  view  of  the  wooden  fifh.  Trem- 
blingly flie  entered.  Lycidas  unfurled  the  fail  ; lie  puflied  oft’  the 
little  bark  ; and  now  they  glide  on  the  (I ream  1 

Be  it  thine,  dear  partner  of  my  inventions  ! (faid  the  fird  navi- 
gator) to  condtid  the  tail  of  the  fifli.  How  proudly  it  elevates  its 
head  ! I will  give  motion  to  the  fins. — In  mute  adonilhtnent  Ama- 
ryllis turned  the  helm.  She  looked  around,  and  then  exclaimed, 
Lycidas!  lo,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  move!  the  earth  itfelf 
wondering  at  thy  happy  audacity,  riles  to  purfue  us,  fugitives  from 
our  native  foil ! 

Thou  ever  yielded  to  thy  fancy,  Amaryllis  ! The  earth  moves 
not,  but  we  move. — Ah,  Lycidas!  if,  in  returning  to  our  cherilhed 
home,  1 find  all  departed  from  us!  where  fliall  I look  for  our  Iheep 
and  our  goats,  if  the  mountains  can  leap  into  the  river  ? Art  thou 
certain  the  eartli  moves  not  > Surely  what  mimics  motion  lo  well, 
lias  motion  1 

Like  thee  I thought,  Amaryllis,  when  I fird  quitted  the  diore  : 
like  thee,  aflonilhed,  1 beheld  the  mountains  tremble,  and  the  val- 
lies  glide  1 fvly  heart  coiled  within  me.  Impatiently  I gained  the 
diore  ; I gralped  it  in  eager  joy  ; I kifled  it,  I wept  over  it  : Che- 
i idled  earth  ! (1  cried,)  on  which  my  Amaryllis  treads,  never  fliall 
feet  again  wander.  But  foon  I found  it  had  never  moved. 

Amaryllis  now,  watching  the  motion  of  the  oars,  was  again  rapt 
in  wonder.  The  light  water-drops,  falling  from  the  railed  oars, 
excitedjier  fird  attention.  She  delired  to  examine  them. — I thought 
(Ihe  laiu)  thy  fins  had  white  feathers;  they  glittered  like  the  loofe 
plumage  of  the  dove,  fcattered  by  the  winds. — How  thou  fancieft 
all  thou  viewed  1 they  are  but  the  fliining  drops  of  water  falling  in 
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the  funbeam,  and  glittering  as  they  fall. — And  now  die  wondered  at 
the  oars  in  the  water.  Leaning  on  one  fide,  the  little  bark  ovcriet, 
and  the  two  fird  navigators  fell  into  the  dream.  Lycidas  with  one 
arm  embraces  the  fainting  Amaryllis,  and  with  the  other  deers  along 
tlie  waves  ; he  fuduins  her  drooping  head  ; and  (oiling  in  the  rivet, 
exhauded,  gains  the  oppolite  bank.  1 he  touch  ot  the  lolid  earth 
rellores  him;  he  dretches  the  recovering  beauty  on  the  velvet  furtj 
he  awakens  life  by  the  warmth  of  his  kikes';  and,  when  her  relumed 
eyes  open,  the  fird  object  they  reded  on  were  the  eye.s  ot  Lvcidas. 
His- tender  embraces  quell  her  fugitive  terrors.  T.  he  boat  Boated 
dowly  towards  them. 

See,  Amaryllis  ! the  wooden  fidi 
truding  all  thy  weight  on  one  (ide 

the  entrails  of  the  fidi  ? 1 viewed  ...?  — , ------ 

look  fo  beautiful  with  the  full ne f s and  fottnefj  of  thine  eyes,  that,  in 
gazing  on  thee,  l forgot  the  danger.  . 

Lycidas,  well  might  I gaze  ; I viewed  another  wonder  in  the 
dream.  The  two  fins  which  thou  didd  lift  in  the  air  were  draight, 
but,  moving  in  the  water,  they  were  bent  and  doubled. 

Thou  erred,  Amaryllis;  behold  them  !— He  plunged  them  into 
the  dream  ; and  the  oar,  (trait  in  the  air,  was  bent  in  the  watei . 
He  drew  them  out  and  examined  them  ; then  looked  on  the  oars,  and 
then  on  Amaryllis.  Her  eye  was  full  of  fearful  wonder.  Tl  efe 
are  things,  faid  Lycidas,  recovering  from  his  alarm,  which  the  gods 

only  underdand.  . , 

Amaryllis,  by  the  tender  folicitnde  of  Lyctdas,  had  received  no 
other  ill  than  the  fyght  of  the  hidden  plunge  into  the  dream.  He 
wrun<T  the  water  from  her  fine  treires,  he  killed  the  drops  hanging 
on  her  lids,  and  (hook  the  wet  from  their  drels.  The  fun  darted 
along  an  azur^  heaven  ; they  gave  no  thought  to  the  pad,  but  pro- 
ceeded purfuing  each  other  in  (port. 

They  reached  a deep  and  luxuriant  valley  ; embofomed  among  the 
circlin'7  hills,  it  feemed,  even  in  Arcadia,  as  if  Nature  had  fought 
to  conceal  the  fpot  die  fondly  embellidied.  In  the  centre,  another 
miracle  arreded  the  rapid  deps  of  Amaryllis  ; die  felt  the  lame  fen- 
fation  the  polidied  European  even  now  feels  at  the  view  of  a pyramid. 
It  was  indeed  but  a rude  edifice.  The  fird  houfe  ! the  origin  of 

architecture!  , 

They  entered.  Amaryllis  walked  around,  akended,  returned, 
and  re-afcended.  She  fpoke  only  with  the  interjections  ot  furpnie 
and  admiration.  Lycidas  explained  the  icene. — VVliat  thou 1 viewed, 
Amaryllis,  is  for  thy  winter  refidenre.-  The -cavern  confined  the 
fancy  of  thine  eye;  I therefore  railed  this  abode  on  the  bolom  of 
the  earth  itfelf,  that  thus  thou  mayed  quedion  Nature  from  hour  to 
hour  and  face  to  face.  1 hy  conversion  in  the  grove  infptred  the 
invention.  This  abode  is  but  a. grove  de.fpoiled  of  its  foliage.  Be- 
hold  the  ftraight  trunks  of  the  palm-trees  (the  pillars)  ! view  t lie 
vaulted  arch  the  grove  formed  with  its  intermingled  boughs  (the 
roof  or  ceiling).  I have  hewed  the  retting  place*  thy  foot  found 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  apertures  around,  which  loUred 
thine  eye  (the  (lairs  and  windows).  1 lion  didd  obt'erve  the  grove 
had  but  one  proper  entrance,  behold  it  ! thou  cand  find  no  admit- 
tance but  between  thefe  open  piles  ( he  door).  And  all  this  1 call  a 
.■rove  without  leaves.  This  is  but  die  firft  rude  pile  my  hands  have 
• O 2 reared, 
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reared,  like  the  fird  (hade  thou  didd  trace  of  my  features:  when 
thou  didd  difcover  the  colouring,  thou  wert  fenftble  of  the  imper- 
fection. I foretel  new  improvements;  fublime  ideas  inflame  my 
foul  ; and  this  imitation  of  Nature  (hall  dill  be  enriched  by  orna- 
ments, which  (hall  endear  this  rude  edifice,  and  make  it,  the  houfe 
of  the  heart  1 

That  day  they  delightfully  wandered  in  this  fird  houfe.  Returning 
to  the  boat,  Amaryllis  proniifed  to  give  no  other  motion  to  the  filh 
of  wood,  than  the  quiet  aCtion  of  the  tail,  or  rudder.  While  (he 
gr4fped  it  in  her  (lender  hand,  (he  kept  her  eyes  on  the  full-orbed 
moon,  and  fometimes  dole  a trembling  glance  on  Lycidas.  Smiling, 
he  faid,  Amaryllis,  thou  mayed  move  thine  eyes;  and,  if  thou  fmilelt 
on  me,  the  oars  will  play  more  freely. — May  I move  my  eyes,  Ly- 
cidas? Ah!  how  fweetly  is  thy  face  filvered  over  by  the  moon!  how 
its  beams  break  along  the  glittering  waves  I When  the  (urface  of 
the  waters  is  but  lightly  touched,  the  moon  looks  as  if  it  were  fwim- 
ming  through  the  river;  when  unruffled,  its  filvery  body  feems  to 
deep  along  its  liquid  bed.  How  mtifically  foft  the  found  of  thy  ca- 
denced  oars  dropping  in  the  dream  1 How  wondrous  and  how  fweet 
is  all  1 Oil,  Lycidas  ! till  now  1 never  found  a path  in  the  dream  ; 
furely  the  filence  on  the  waters  is  more  awful  than  the  (ilence  on 
the  earth  ! 

Returned  to  their  valley,  they  found  they  had  been  miffed.  The 
bleating  (heep,  from  all  parts,  uttered  their  fmall  voices*of  com- 
plaint. It  was  the  fird  day  their  tender  padorefs  had  def'erted. 
To  want  her  affeCtion,  was  to  them  to  fuffer  a revolution  in  nature. 
Some  had  draggled  to  the  borders  of  the  vallr/,  and  trembled  in 
the  foreign  path  ; fome  lay  panting,  and  extenuate  ; while  fome  (at 
alone,  defolated,  knowing  not  where  to  go,  fince  now  there  was  no 
one  to  follow.  Not  thus  with  the  goats:  they  fiercely  butted  at 
each  other  ; now  ran  in  circles,  now  wildly  wandered  up  their  na- 
tive rocks  ; every  where  the  fpirit  of  revolt  prevailed,  exulting  in  a 
dangerous  liberty. 

That  night,  and  the  fucceeding  day,  Lycidas  confumed  in  the 
chace  of  Ji is  rebels  ; and  Amaryllis,  in  a thoufand  tender  offices  to 
her  loft-hearted  family.  This  was  the  fird  trouble  their  happy  oc- 
cupations had  known,  and  they  reflected. 

In  feeking  for  new  arts,  dear  Lycidas,  we  negleft  thofe  of  daily 
ufe. — Ah  ! (replied  the  inventive  goatherd,  with  the  ardency  of 
genius,)  I with  I had  not  the  care  of  goats!  Soft  Indolence,  thou 
nurfe  of  thought  1 thou  fhouldd  be  my  choice  : dretched  in  fome 
waving  (hade,  or  by  fome  genial  blaze,  I would  meditate  on  Nature; 
I would  arrange  the  thoufand  pictures  (he  has  painted  on  jny  brain, 
till  from  them  I dole  a thoufand  hints  to  forma  thoufand  arts  ! 

My  dear  Lycidas,  much  I fear  that  thy  thinking  will  to  thee  prove 
a fource  ot  great  trouble  : the  fever  of  Curiodty  fcorches  thy  heart,, 
and  thy  cheeks  lofe  their  vermil  fulnefs.  1 remember,  when  I 
prelfed  my  finger  on  thy  cheek,  how  it  funk  in  the  firm  fle(h.  No 
more  thou  dolt  tade  our  fimple  happinefs  ; no  more  thou  (ported  on 
the  fern  heath.  Often  thou  dealed  to  folitude,  and  often  my  kifs 
awakens  thee  from  a day-dream. 

? hey  were  now  defirous  of  redding  in  the  houfe.  Amaryllis,  in 
quitting  the  cavern,  lamented  that  (he  left  behind  her  favourite  ob- 
jects, the  portrait  of  Lycidas,  and  fome  beautiful  plants  which  grew 

at 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  grove. — Care  not  for  my  fhadow  (cried  Ly- 
cidas  to  the  forrowing  maid),  thou  canft  trace  another  on  the  wall 
of  the  houfe  ; thou  knoweft  my  fhadow  always  accompanies  me. — - 
True!  but  here  thou  ftmleft  fo  enchantinglv ; every  feature  fo  felici- 
toully  plays  in  thy  intendering  phyfiognomy.  Surely  when  I drew 
thee  thus  afleep,  thou  wert  dreaming  one  of  the  dreams  of  genius; 

! the  invention  of  a new  art  feems  painted  on  thy  face. 

In  vain  Lycidas  allured  her  his  features  rvould  remain  t he  fame  in 
all  places  : to  convince  her,  he  laid  himlelf  down  befide  the  wall* 
but  efT.iyed  in  vain  to  exprefs  the  fame  phyfiognomy.  Amaryllis 
flill  mourned  to  leave  the  fhadow  of  her  lover. 

This  portrait  of  Lycidas,  by  having  been  inceflantly  traced  by  the 
fharp  hook  of  the  paflionate  fhepherdefs,  had  gradually  become  an 
alto  relievo ; it  Hood  prominent  on  the  wall.-  At  that  moment  Lycidas 
was  employed  in  forming  clay  to  fill  up  cavities  in  the  boat : half 
vexed  that  Amaryllis  confumed  the  hour  in  idle  regrets,  he  violently 
flruck  the  dudtile  earth,  in  fportive  anger,  again  ft  the  protuberant 
image.  Behold  another  miracle  ! The  argillaceous  matter  received 
the  full  impreflion,  and  faithfully  preferved  the '-phyfiognomy  and 
the  attitude.  Thou  haft  it  now!  (exclaimed  Lycidas.)  Now  will 
my  lhadow  wander  with  thee  wherever  thou  roveft  1 And  this  was 
the  firft  effort  of  sculpture! 

Behold  another  art ! (cried  Amaryllis.)  Now  I feel  but  one  re- 
gret— to  abandon  the  cherifhed  plants  that  live  w here  the  grove 
opens. — Beautiful  infpirer  of  my  inventions!  in  vain  my  talent  toils 
to  reach  thy/ancy.  Thou  merited  that  I (hould  bid  the  flowers 
ftart  into  birth  beneatli  thy  foot,  colouring  thy  fteps.  But  man 
cannot  create,  he  can  only  imitate. 

The  firft  hotife  was  the  fource  of  their  winter’s  happinefs.  It 
formed  the  inceffant  objedt  of  Lycidas’s  meditation  ; it  abforbed  his 
faculties  ; it  was  the  palfion  of  his  imagination.  Every  day  fome 
new  want  prompted  the  invention  of  fome  new  tool,  and  at  length 
bedifeovered  marble.  Gradual  embellifhments  became  vifible  ; and 
the  new  ornaments,  which  had  been  infenfibly  formed,  one  day 
flruck,  with  their  united  graces,  the  thoughtful  eye  of  Amaryllis. 
It  had  ceafed  to  be  the  fame  houfe,  it  might  have  been  called  a Palace. 

Lycidas  (faid  Amaryllis),  I have  marked  thy  conftant  occupations, 
and  I would  not  diffurb  thy  happy  labours  by  my  complaints.  The 
invention  of  new  artscofts  me  thejofs  of  many  luffes  ; but  my  foul, 
nourifliing  a fpark  of  thy  divine  flame,  knows  how  to  -fuffer  thy 
abfence  even  when  thou  art  prefent.  What  a feene  of  enchantment 
has  arifen  ? Pillars  of  wood  are  changed  to  columns  of  marble;  the 
foot,  that  funk  in  the  damp  turf,  now  glides  on  the  fmooth  pave- 
ment : here,  elegant  beauty  tifes  in  a flender  form  ; there,  a malTy 
grandeur  repofes,  looking  its  immovability  ; a certain  diTpblition 
arranging  all,  repeating  on  one  fide  what  charms  on  the  other,  yet, 
blending  all  the  parts  into  one,  an  uniform  variety  ! But  how  (hall 
I name  that  fecret  fomething  difFufed  through  the  whole  ; the  foul 
animating  this  edifice  like  the  light,  which,  itfelf  imperceivable, 
makes  all  things  perceived  ? When  our  language  yields  not  the  full- 
nefs  of  expreftion,  we  call  one  thing  by  another;  and  this  fome- 
thing difFufed  throughout  this  edifice,  is  like  mulic,  a filent  mufic  ; 
it  is  harmonious  to  the  eye.  My  fenfations  obfctire  themfelves  in 
language  : tell  me,  what  is  this  thou  haft  railed  with  the  myfterious 
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ina"ic  of  thy  hand? — It  is  a new  art  I (replied  Lycidas.)  The 
forms  thou  viewed  around  1 found  in  Nature  ; 1 difeovered  them  in 
our  own  forms  ; and  this  art  is  a memorial  of  human  aft'e&ion  ! 

Explain  thyfelf ! faid  Amaryllis,  with  fondnefs  a,nd  curiofity 

Obferve  that  column  oppofite.  It  is  delicacy  and  l^ghtnefs  ! It  is 
thyfelf! — Lycidas  fnnlcd,  while  the  wondering  Amaryllis  leant  over 
him,  contemplating  the  column  with  the  tremor  of  delight. 

Yes,  it  is  thyfelf  I Raifed  to  thy  memory,  I gave  it  the  delicacy 
of  the  feminine  charadler.  It  has  all  thy  gnacility  ; it  is  a model 
of  a woman  with  her  ornaments.  The  volutes  at  its  head,  twining 
in  fpiral  lines,  reprefent  thy  locks  curling  beneath  thine  ear  : the 
deep  indented  flutings  that  run  down  the  trunk,  imitate  the  folds  of 
thy  flowing  drefs:  the  bafe,  which  winds  like  twilled  cords,  re- 
fembles  thy  fandals. — But  the  columns  oppofite  are  richer  titan  mine. 
What  means  that  beautiful  ornament,  which  looks  like  a rich  foliage, 
branching  from  the  top? — It  is  deftgned  for  what  it  feems.  One 
day,  near  the  cave,  thou  did  ft  leave  a panier  on  a young  acanthus ; 
the  panier  was  covered  by  a tile,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  plant 
grew  around  it  ; and  we  admired  how  thy  balkef,  covered  by  a tile, 
had,  as  it  were,  beco'vne  a part  of  the  acanthus  itfclf,  forming  a new 
and  beautiful  objeft.  Examine  it  ; it  is  but  a copy. 

Wonderful,  Lycidas!  but  thyfelf,  where  art  thou  ! — There  (re- 
plied the  firfl  architect,  pointing  to  a pillar  of  the  Doric  order, 
w hich  is  formed  with  the  proportions  and  (trength  of  the  body  of  a 
man  ; a naked  fimplicity  rather  than  a finifhed  elegance),  mark  that 
plain  unadorned  column;  it  was  the  firff  1 raifed  ; it  has  a rude  and 
primitive  fimplicity,  for  one  never  knows  how  to  ornament  a (irlt 
produfcdion.  The  origin  of  the  firfl  column  was  the  trunk  of  a tree  ; 
my  great  difficulty,  at  firfl,  was  to  know  how  high  I fliould  make  it; 
the  height  of  the  tree  was  too  great,  fo  I proportioned  it  to  my  own 
height.  Thofe  long  arcades  were  imagined  from  a row  of  trees; 
•and  this  dome  above  us,  but  imitates  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Divine  artift  ! thou  has  not  explained  that  fecret  fomething,  that 
filent  mufic,  which  fo  touches  and  fo  fatisfies  the  foul  ! — What  thou 
fancifully  called  a fi lent  nutfic,  is  the  effect  of  a fymmetrical  pro- 
portion. In  art,  no  inharmonious  objeCl  is  agreeable  ; all  mud  be 
balanced.  The  height  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  ; the  re- 
lative  parts  of  a work  are  meafured  by  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
muff  be  confonant  to  the  parts.  Such,  Amaryllis,  are  the  concords 
even  in  marble!  This  I learnt  from  Nature,  for  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  human  form  ; there  we  trace  an  affinity  between  the  foot,  the 
Land,  the  finger,  and  all  its  parts  : in  every  perfect  wdrk  each  in- 
dividual member  fliould  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  itfelf.  It  is  thy  tapering  arms,  winding  like  tendrils  round 
my  neck;  thy  two  foul-dilfolving  eyes  ; and  the  regular  graces  of 
thy  well-proportioned  form,  that  enchant.  From  Nature  and  from 
thee,  I learnt  the  gradual  charm  of  unity  in  proportion,  and  uni- 
formity in  variety.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  orders  of  architecture ! 

It  was  now  fpring  ; the  earth  was  mantled  by  a verdure,  that 
veiled  her  rather  with  beauty  than  witli  warmth.  The  echo,  which 
was  feldom  awakened  in  the  cold  feafon,  now  returned  to  delight 
the  ear  of  Amaryllis.  Lycidas  had  united  to  the^modulation  of 
inflrumental  the  charm  of  vocal  mufic.  But  hitherto  they  were 
fpontaneous  and  cafual  expreffious  of  paffion,  without  meafure  or 
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defign  ; and,  like  the  origin  of  human  language,  little  more  than 
natural  ejaculations  of  the  heart.  Of  late  they  had  taken  a new 
form  ; fomething  they  had  of  art,  and  they  became  poetry.  He 
perceived  that  Amaryllis  felt  an  eeftaly  of  pleafure,  when  in  the 
i'nowy  feafon,  reclined  by  the  locial  blaze,  he  brought  to  her  re- 
col  leefion  the  Icenery  of  iu miner.  The  ideas  of  the  fun,  the  (hades, 
and  the  waters,  delighted  her  in  the  winter  ; it  was  the  chcrifhed 
picture  of  Nature  in  her  abfence  ; and  (he  felt  the  fame  pleafure  in 
the  vivid  defeription,  as  when  (he  contemplated  the  portrait  of  Ly- 
cidas  on  their  ieparation.  She  called  thefe  deferiptions  painting  in 
thought.  Lycidas  gradually  difeovered  that  his  chaunt  was  lufcep- 
tible  ol  order,  and  that  it  communicated  a plealurable  (enfation 
when  it  folicited  the  ear  by  certain  paufes  and  cadences;  this  pro- 
duced metre,  or  blank  verje.  They  were  exquilitely  gratified  when 
they  found  the  art  of  deferibing  one  object  by  another,  as  Amaryllis 
termed  it  ; and  this  opened  an  eternal  fource  of  metaphors  and 
images.  Yet  to  this  rude,  though  not  unpleafing,  poetry,  was  (till 
wanting  a peculiar  charm  ; that  artifice  which  at  once  combines  the 
pleating  returns  of  uniformity  with  the  diverfifications  ot  variety. 
This  appeared  when  Amaryllis  one  day,  liftening  to  the  echo,  in- 
quired of  Lycidas,  What  'is  this  myderious  flight  that  my  voice 
takes  > What  is  echo  ?— It  is  (laid  Lycidas)  the  mirror  of  the  voice! 
— Then  it  is  not  ((he  continued)  the  voice  itfelf?  The  liquid  glafs 
that  reflects  our  forms  is  not  a part-  of  our  forms  ! — Be  not  over- 
curious,  Amaryllis;  for  thee  it  is  (ufficient  to  (port  with  the  mimic 
found.  I cannot  invent  an  echo;  the  gods  preferve  their  own  fecrets. 
— The  playful  echo  ever  delights  me,  (aid  Amaryllis  ; but,  when  I 
call  on  thee,  and  thou  beared  me  not,  then,  in  cruel  mockery,  as 
1 fay  ‘ Lycidas,  Lycidas!’  it  only  replies  ‘ das,  das!’  'f  hou  feed  the 
echo  is  irrational  ; for  it  never  anfwers  but  by  the  lad  fyllable. — ^ e 
gods!  exclaimed  the  enthufiadic  Lycidas;  thou  loved  the  repeating 
accent  of  the  echo  : I can  invent  an  echo  ! I will  clofe  my  verfes 
with  a reverberating  found. — Every  line  was  now  anlwered  by  an 
echoing  line.  Such  was  the  origin  of, r/iime. 

It  was  'in  the  luxuriance  of  fummer  that  Amaryllis  perceived  her 
abode  had  dill  fomc  wants.  This  fpot,  feletfed  by  Lycidas  for  its 
amenity  and  Ibred-trees,  was  not  dored  with  rural  luxuries.  Lyci- 
das paired  many  hours  in  returning  to  their  ancient  cavern  for  its 
neighbouring  fruits;  every  day  lie  toiled  beneath  a panier  filled 
with  the  Arcadian  food  ; but,  whenever  he  neg'etted  to  bring  a co- 
pious lap  of  the  frefhed  flowers,  Amaryllis  tenderly  chid  him  ; and 
often  with  a figh  complained  to  Lycidas,  that  their  trees  were  with- 
out fruit,  and  their  (oil  without  flow'ers.  She  had  lamented  fo  fre-» 
qiiently  that  he  never  brought  enough  rofes  and  hyacinths,  that,  one 
day,  having  found  a role-tree  wliofe  roots  had  been  loofened  in  the 
foil,*  he  eafily  extracted  it,  and  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  Amaryllis. 
She  exclaimed.  Beauteous  family  of  flowers,  ye  will  all  peridi  at 
once)  for  your  violated  and  tender  fociety,  fevered  from  your  natal 
fpot,  pine  in  a foreign  air ; while  ye  yield  your  foothing  odours,  no 
maternal  earth  will  fupply  you  with  new  fources  of  exigence  { every 
breathof  air  ye  fill  witb'fweetnefs,  and  in  every  breath  ye  are  dy- 
ing: prodigal  of  your  cherifhed  exigence,  a tender  regret  diflorhs 
us  in  tlie  moment  of  pleafure.  Lycidas,  I will  bury  them  in  the  lod 
that  covers  the  lamb  we  buried  la(t  week.— She  made  a cavity  in  the 
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earth,  ip  which  fhe  depofited  the  rofe-tree.  The  tranfplanted  roTe* 
(truck  their  roots  in  tlnTfoil  ; the  bulh  flouriflied  to  their  wondering 
eye,  and  graced  their  habitation  with  its  folitary  beauty.  Another 
difeovery  ! more  roles  and  more  hyacinths  ! Every  pleafing  plant 
t hey  met  in  their  walks  became  domiciliated  ; they  palled  hours  in 
herbaliling  ; and  in  the  luccceding  futnmer  the  forett  air  was 
Tweetened  with  new  odours,  and  a Jlozuer-garden  embellilhed  their 
folitude. 

But  to  have  thus  accidentally  difeovered  the  arts  of  planting  and 
tranfplanting,  was  not  fufficient  for  the  propagation  of  their  trees. 
Their  horticulture  was  Hill  imperfeCt.  They  perceived,  with  equal 
difappointment  and  furprife,  that  the  vines,  moll  luxuriant  in  leaves, 
were  barren  ; while  others,  of  thinner  foliage,  were  prodigal  of 
fruit.  Amaryllis  wondered,  and  Lycidas  refledled.  He  obferved 
that  the  vine,  yielding  the  mod  abundant  fruit,  was  one  which  a 
favourite  goat  w as  allowed  to  browze.  He  obferved  ; he  meditated  ; 
lie  dole  the  hint.  He  lopped  the  branches  of  the  vines.  And  it 
was  the  goat  whofirft  Ihewe'd  to  man  the  art  of  pruning. 

The  procuring  of  wild  honey  front  -the  cavities  of  old  trees  and 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  was  often  an  uncertain  purfuit  and  an  infufficient 
refource.  Another  inquietude,  another  want,  another  invention! 
They  watched  a little  populace  of  foraging  bees  bufy  on  their  am- 
brolial  repall,  fpoiling  the  farina  of  flowers  or  prelling  the  tops  of 
the  (lamina,  and  thus  anticipating  the  cautions  ceconomy  of  Nature. 
The  amuling  lound  ! when  they  plunge  their  little  velvet  heads  in 
the  calix  of  a flower,  and  pierce  through  the  refilling  petal,  while 
the  hidden  filence  exprett'es  the  ardent  pillage.  Did  they  track 
the  vagrants  ro  their  waxen  tower?  There,  a new  idea  of  fociety 
gave  a fublime  emotion  to  our  two  folitaries.  They  traced  order  in 
a multitude  ; they  viewed  a city  and  its  inhabitants;  and,  with  a 
delicious  joy,  Amaryllis  difeovered  the  quecn-bee.  She  exclaimed, 
in  contemplating  their  fjmmetrical,  folid,  and  convenient,  cells; 
thofe  finely  planned  edifices  for  thoufands  of  the  living,— Lycidas, 
thou  mull  acknowledge  the  architecture  of  the  little  bees  is  more 
wonderful  than  thine. — It  is  more  perfect  (replied  Lycidas)  ; for 
thele  fabrics  are  juft  adapted  to  their  inmates,  while  in  our  palace 
there  are  a hundred  tilings  to  add  and  to  amend. 

They  inftruCted  theinfelves  in  the  human  palTions  (of  which  they 
were  ftrangers  to  many)  in  meditating  on  this  fociety.  Innumerable 
offices  of  affection  penetrated  their  hearts  with  the  fenfibility  of 
humanity. 

Lycidas  having  obferved  that  the  bees  were  ever  fettling  on  aro- 
matic plants,  on  the  thyme,  the  rofemary,  the  fage,  and  refled  long 
on  the  floivers  of  the  lime,  he  planted,  on  the  foutliern  deep  of  his 
valley,  numerous  beds  ot  balmy  flowers,  and  odoriferous  herbs. — 
Want  (laid  Lycidas),  and  not  caprice,  urges  their  reftlefs  flight; 
they  are  not  volatile,  but  diligent.  1 can  afford  the  wanderers  a 
retting  fpot  ; perhaps  they  may  make  it  a home  ; and  we  will  inter- 
change our  mutual  induftty. 

VV  hat  he  imagined,  (ucceeded.  ‘ The  explorers  of  fweets  foon 
difeovered  the  new  world  ; the  aromatic  land  infpired  a thoufand 
adventurers,  who,  conttant  to  pleafure,  knew  no  other  native  fpot 
than  where  pleafure  was  found.  The  queen  followed  the  colony  ; 
they  then  built  their  ceils,  and  peopled,  with  dark  clufters,  the 
i i • pendent 
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pendent  boughs.  The  voice  of  the  bee  was  mufical  beneath  the  So- 
htaiy  heaven  of  our  lovers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  an  apiary , or 
bee-garden  ! 

I hey  had  now  much  advanced  in  the  art  of  painting  ; but  as  they 
only  employed  their  pencils  from  $ fpirit  of  gaiety,  and  a pa  Hi  on  for 
decoration,  the  fublime  inventions  of  tlie  art  were  not  yet  con- 
ceived ; the  ideal  was  Unknown,  but  , the  exadteft  imitation  vvas 
pracli  fed . I hey  knew  well  to  copy  the  purple  bloom  of  the  fruic 
?s  lf  Itung  on  the  tree,  and  the  brilliant  tint  of  the  flower  as  it 
caught  the  funbeam  on  its  native  Stalk.  They  had  mutually  at- 
tempted to  paint  their  own  portraits  ; but  the  progrefs  of  Such  an 
elaborate  piece  had  ever  been  interrupted  by  the  tedious  labour  of 
the  unmilled  artift  and  the  reftleSTnefs  of  the  lively  model.  With 
more  fuccefs  they  copied  animals  and  infedts.  But  love  had  in- 
spired Lyeidas  to  adorn  the  corner  of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Amaryllis.  There  he  continually  Sketched  the  thoufand  capricious 
images  dancing  in  his  brain.  The  curious  wall  vvas  gradually  co- 
vered with  fautaflic  forms,  and  exhibited  a conflant  Spedtacle  of 
.ancy.  Now  the  bower  of  Amaryllis  was  there  elegantly  feflooned, 
and  the  tendrils  of  vines  were  happily  flourUhed  by  a Stroke  of  the 
pencil  ; now,  as  his  humour  prompted,  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  were 
transparently  laboured,  while  on  a delicate  ffem  hung  the  finished 
petal  ot  an  unfinished  flower  : Sometimes  lie  copied  a filken  white 
fillet,  with  which  Amaryllis  circled  her  head-drefs,  binding  it  with 
Scarlet  flowers,  glowing  in  the  midSt  of  their  green  leaves  ; Some- 
times he  laboriously  finished  chimerical  figures,  which  partly  re- 
fembled  human  forms,  but  frequently  terminated  in  that  of  fome 
animal,  or  wore  fome  ridiculous  difproportion,  provoking  laughter: 
and  fometimes  the  face  of  the  volatile  Amaryllis  ending  with  the 
plumage  of  a bird,  or  the  mottled  wings  of  a butterfly.  It  was  now 
a torrent  foaming  on  rocks,  and  now  a rivulet  Shaded  with  elms, 
whofe  Silvery  line  was  poured  through  the  tranfparent  umbrage. 
Every  objedt  they  admired  in  their  walks,  on  his  return  was  Sketched 
or  finished  on  the  wall.  ’Twas  now  a tree,  d profpedt,  or  the 
clouds  I But  the  Loves  and  the  Graces  often  guided  his  deliriums 
of  imagination,  and  the  wall  recorded  the  Short  annals  of  their  lives, 
and  pictured  the  epochas  of  his  various  inventions.  There,  were 
feenthe  firft  overfetting  of  the  fiSIi  of  wood;  there  himfelf  breathing 
his  firft  flute,  and  Amaryllis  Sketching  his  firft  Shade.  The  fantaStic 
feenery,  airy  or  Solemn,  Sketched  or  elaborate,  infpired  mirth,  fancy, 
and  love.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  playful  arabeSque,  orgrotefqus 
paintings. 

Around  their  houfe  was  an  ornamented  feenery  ; but  as  they 
fometimes  bewildered  tflemfclves  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  or 
were  defirous  of  indicating  Some  particular  fpot,  they  invented  local 
names,  which  were  derived  from  fome  circumstance.  One  place 
was  distinguished  by  t lie  KiSs ; and  another,  where  Amaryllis,  in 
eluding  Lyeidas,  as  he  chaced  the  laughing  fugitive,  tumbled  down 
the  hill,  was  called  the  fall  j a fine  walk  near  the  lake,  through 
hedges  of  the  arbutus,  was  known  by  thfe  name  of  ^he  StravVberry 
vValk  ; and  a valley,  luxuriant  in  flowers,  by  thfe  title  of  the  Siim- 
tner  Seat.  There  was  a favourite  fpot  called  the  Ruins  of  Ma' . 
One  morning  in  that  month  Amaryllis  lay  there  afleep  ; Lyeidas 
palfcd,  and  obferved  the  indolent  maid.  lie  hastened  i.o  the  hedges 
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hjch  were  then  in  full  flower,  and  defpoiled  them  ; and,  having 
gathered  a panier  full  of  May  blofloms,  he  quietly  covered  the  fleep- 
p beauty  with  their  fragrant  fnows.  She  awoke  in  a cloud  of 
(f reaming  odours,  while  her  pleafure -twinkling  eye  wondered  at  the 
flowery  veil  that  covered  her.  Chiding  her  playful  lover  for  this 
-wafle  of  the  young  year,  the  fart  was  recorded  in  the  name  given  to 
the  place,  thence  called  “ The  Ruins  of  May.”  A fimilar  origin 
is  that  of  mod  local  names. 

What  now  remained  to  perfe£I  the  felicity  of  our  two  folitaries  ? 
Their  earth  was  tinted  with  brilliant  flowers  ; their  trees  bowed 
their  branches  with  delicious  fruit ; their  air  was  ntufical  with  the 
volant  bee  ; they  glided  on  the  river  with  a happy  audacity  ; the 
melodies  of  the  nightingale  were  in  their  flutes ; and  confolation  of 
able  nee  was  found  in  the  pictured  form,  and  the  gaiety  of  a playful 
peiicil  embodied  their  fantallic  imaginations  ; the  charm  of  an  arti- 
ficial echo  refounded  in  their  verfes,  while  they  traced  in  their 
palace  the  columns  which  memorifed  their  aflettions.  The  en- 
chanting miracles  of  art  long  fal'cinated  their  eye,  vibrating  in  their 
hearts  the  tranquil  emotions  of  beauty  ; while  the  innocent  volup- 
tuoufnefs  which  nature  threw  around  them,  folicited  their  enjoy- 
ment. Often  they  now  turned  from  the  productions  of  Nature  and 
of  Art,  to  gaze  on  each  other  : an  interior  fenfation,  an  unknown 
defire,  a querulous  anxiety,  exifted  in  their  hearts,  and  every  day 
their  felicity  was  diminifhed. 

One  day,  as  they  fat  bcftde  an  expanfive  lake,  they  beheld  two 
fwans  failing  on  the  ftream  ; images  of  majefly,  of  grace,  and  of 
peace  ! Our  lovers  reclined,  admiring  each  form  of  elegance,  and 
the  luminous  whitenefs  of  their  plumage,  and  all  the  variety  and 
freedom  of  their  animated  attitudes.  The  male  was  intent  to  attraCl 
the  admiration  of  the  female  ; anxious  to  difeover  the  concealed 
graces  of  his  beauty,  yet  anxious  with  pride.  He  arranges  his 
Jplendid  plumage  ; he  throws  the  trailing  water  from  his  beak  along 
his  fliining  back  and  over  his  frefliened  wings  with  the  fond  folici- 
tude  of  that  being  who  knows  the  pleafure  of  being  loved.  All  his 
flint  re  refpires  voluptuoufneft.  He  approaches  her  ; he  flaps  his 
pinions,  and  the  feathery  fnow  fparkles.  With  a preluding  carefs, 
they  wind  their  finuous  necks  around  each  other;  their  wings  yield 
a confufed  found,  and  fome  white  feathers  fall  on  the  difturbed 
lake.  A continued  embrace  unites  them.  They  purfue  each  inter- 
chance of  delight  ; they  feel  all  the  fnades  of  fenflbility,  and  faint 
in  the  ebriety  of  the  fenfes.  At  length  the  male  is  no  more  ma- 
jellic  ; he  is  only  tender,  and  lies  indolently  along  the  trembling 
waters.  Again  the  female  returns  to  her  lover;  again  inflames 
him  ; again  incites  his  lalt  ardours  ; and  only  quits  him  reluctantly, 
but  to, plunge  into  the  ftream,  and  to  extinguish  the  fires  that  ftill 
glow  in  her  agitated  form. 

When  the  lovers  had  gazed  on  the  affectionate  fwans,  they  turned 
to  each  other,  and  fighed.  Lycidas  fnatched  fome  leathers  ot  the 
fwans  as  they  floated  by  them,  and  kiffed  them. — How  they  know 
(he  cries)  to  love,  and  to  render  their  love  the  fource  ot  their  feli- 
city I O Amaryllis!  why  is  not  the  fenfe  of  our  exigence  the  lenfe 
of  our  happinefs  1 Shall  we  become  old  without  having  known  en- 
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Children  of  Nature  ! t he  nnjverfal  parent  prepares  for  ve  the 
:>  maturity  of  happinefs  1 (he  gives  ye  ihe  (oft  pains  ye  now  fuller,  to 
! render  the  .fine  pleafures  fhe  will  bellow  on.  ye  more  exquifite  and 
)(  pure.  It  is  only  in  a corrupt  fociety  curiolity  anticipates  paflion  ; 
the  energy  of  palfion  irritates  your  fenfes,  but  ye  do  not  irritate  your 
fenfes  to  obtain  the  energy  of-paflion.  Souls  of  challity  ! when  ye 
meet  ye  know  yourlelves  worthy  of  each  other  ; your  fir (t  embrace 
is  the  prelude  of  eternal  confidence,  and  your  voluptuoufnels  is  in 
proportion  to  your  virtue  ! 

FRY’s  PANTOGRAPHIA,  juft  publiflied, 

Containing  accurate  Copies  of  all  the  known  Alphabets  in  the  World, 
ind  Specimens  of  all  well-authenticated  Oral  Languages. 


HIS  Work  could  not  have  been  dedicated  to  any  one  with  more 


propriety  than  to  the  Prefident  of  a Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  all  Arts,  of  which  the  arrangement  of  words,  fentences, 
&c.  originating  in  fome  alphabet,  are  the  great  diffufers  and  promul- 
gators. It  mult  long  have  been  reckoned  one  of  the  drfiderata  of 
literature  ; and  it  now  comes  forth  to  the  public  with  a neatnefs  and 
accuracy  of  delineation  not  lefs  honourable  to  Mr.  Fry  as  a letter- 
founder,  than  agreeable  to  the  curious  and  intelligent  infpedor. 

In  the  Preface,  Mr.  Fry  has  entered,  we  know  not  whether  necef- 
farily,  into  the  grand  queftion  of  the  origin  of  Language  in  general  ; 
whether  it  arifes  from  divine  infpiration,  or  human  invention  ; a 
queftion  which  no  man  can  hardly  flatter  himfelt  with  bringing  to 
a decifion.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  thofe  arguments  on  both  (ides 
which  are  diffufed  through  a great  variety  of  volumes,  many  of 
them  unattainable  to  the  common  reader,  brought  under  one  view', 
and  opened  to  general  inveftigation.  It  is  a field  of  fpeculation  on 
which  thinking  men  have  long  indulged  their  relearches,  and  on 
which  facred  hiftory  being  filent,  the  diverfity  of  opinions  may  per- 
haps ferve  to  invigorate,  without  improperly  warping,  the  human 
faculties. 

We  mud,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  by  any  tiling 
there  adduced  men  of  either  fide  will  become  converts  to  the 
opinions  of  the  other.  If  man  has  never  been  found  without  the 
power  and  habit  of  articulating  to  a certain  degree,  furely  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  former  may  be  deemed  an  eflential  property  of  his 
nature.  The  idea  of  infpiration  on  this  fubjeft  feems,  when  pro- 
perly inveftigated,  ultimately  to  refolve  itfelf  into  a capacity  of  at- 
taining certain  ends  by  proceeding  through  certain  means  ; every 
one  of  which  have  their  origin  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
Deity.  Thcfe  obfervations  apply  more  ftrongly  to  the  invention  of 
articular  oral  language  than  of  alphabetical  writing;  the  latter  of 
which  the  Chinefe  have  never  yet  acquired  by  the  mere  light  of 
natural  reafon. 

The  defign  of  the  work  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Editor,  “ To 
promote  the  difi'ufion  of  fcience,  which  is  effedted  in  all  cafes  by 
facilitating  the  communication  of  ideas,  at  prefent  done  by  means 
of  oral  or  written  language  only.”  And  he  thus  proceeds  to  the 
illuftration  of  his  delign  : — “ The  limits  preferibed  to  t his  volume 
render  it  impoftiblc  for  the  Author  to  enter  into  minute  details  or 
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anecdotes  even  of  the  mod  important  languages  : his  view  is  ratjier 
to  <dve  an  outline  of  ihefuvjeEi ; to  fiiew  what  is  commonly  known , and 
to  put  it  in  the  powerof  Philologills  to  extend  the  fpherc  of  our 
knowledge  ; and  to  furmfit  them  with  a center  of  communication  to 
jvhich  their  difeoveries  and  researches  may  he  cji  retied  : he  has, 
therefore,  only  given  what  he  promifed,  hoping  'it* will  enable  his 
friends,  and  critics,  to  (late  the  errors,  omillions,  redundancies,  &c. 
which  he  will  endeavour  to  rectify  on  Tome  future  pccafidn.  Mo  ex- 
tenfive  work  was  ever  brought  to  perfection  at  once  ; but  Tomerhing 
jnud  be  begun  to  form  a ground  for  critiufm  and  improvement.” — 
Xvlr.  Fry  afterwards  favs,  “ T-hfe  principal  objett  of  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature  i§  to  exhibit  correct  copies  or  reprefentations  of  thole 
alphabets  v\  hich  are  at  preferit  known  : for  this  purpofe  the  author 
has  fpared  no  pains  of  expence  in  procuring  the  moil  authentic  origi- 
nal s and  engraved  copies  which  have  come  to  his  know  ledge.” 

For  the  latter  part  of  this  Sentence  full  credit  will  he  given  to  the 
author,  when  it  (hall  be  known  that  he  p efents  the  literary 'world 
Witli  copies  of  about  two  hundred  alphabets,  amongft  which  are  eigh- 
teen varieties  of  the  Chaldee,  and  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  of  the 
Greek  ; of  which  language  we  find  the  following  anecdofc  : “ Be- 
fore the  victories  of  Alexander,  this' language  was  principally  con- 
fined to  Turkey  in  Europe,  fycily',  ' palmatia,  Anatolia,  ‘and  the 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  : his  generals" aiid  fucCeilors  extended  it 
over  many  parts  of  A(ia  and  Egypt:  (O' that,  fro  pi  the  time  of 
Alexander  to  that  of  Pompey,  it  may  be  conlidcred  as  having  beeii 
the  mod  general  language  ; and  yvhat  is  truly  aftonidiin'g,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  fpoken  in  a manner  which  would  nave  been ‘ i ntell igible 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  is  perhaps  ah  indance 
of  the  greatefl  longevity  of  language  i few  others  liaOe  continued 
living  and  intelligible  more  than  500  years,  whereas  Greek  lias  fur- 
vived  3500  years.  The  caufes  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  drutlure 
of  the  language  it  Self,  the  extent  of  its  ufe,  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  authors  who  have  written  in  it.  The  New  Tedament  (as  well 
as  the  early  fathers)  is  alfo  written  in  Greek.”"  ' 

In  the  fearch  after  tliefe  charatlers,  Mr.  Fry  mud  have  turned 
over  numberlefs  volumes,  arid  he  cites  not  lefs  than  fifty  different 
works.  Befides  thefe  alphabets,  we  are  prefented  with  180  readings 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  above  feventy  fpecimensof  other  kinds', 
in  various  languages  and  daletls,  or  in  exemplifications  in  Englifn 
letters,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  Britifh  reader  fome  idea  of  their 
found  and  ffrufture.  Amongft  the  alphabets,  a'  driking  pre-emi- 
. nence  of  fimplicity  of  character  appears,  [p.  164,]  in  the'firft  of  the 
two  alphabets  called  Iri/h  Ogums,  one  named  Croab,  and  the  other 
O'Sullivan's  ; and  which  being,  we  are  told,  “ derivations  from  Ro- 
man notes,  were  fird  Stenographic,  then  Sleganograpkic,  then  Magical, 
and  ladly  Alphabetic — Oga , Cgum,  and  Ogma,  are  Celtic  words,  imply- 
ing letters  written  in  cypher,  and  inuiretlly  ah  occult  fcience.  Ogan , 
in  Welfh,  is  Augury,  Divination.” 

The  fpecimen  of  the  t'ranflation  o‘f  Pope’s  Univerfal  Prayer,” 
into  tire  Malay  language,  by  Captain  Forred,  is  by  no  means  the 
lead  curious  or  intereding  padage  in  the  work  to  uis,  as  countrymen 
of  that  metaphyfical  poet.  We  may  be  apt  to  forget  that  this  ce- 
lebrated poem  has  adided  but  too  much  in  the  propagation  of  deiftt, ^ 
while  we  confuler  with  oride,  that  the  thoughts  and  the  dithdft 
b.,  . ‘ * * * charm 
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diarm  in  remote  regions,  and  fpread  the  fame  of  the  poet’s  genius 
over  realms  divided  from  us  by  half  the  habitable  world. 

Among  the  characters  appears  a let  laid  to  have  been  tifed  by 
Adam  ; as  others  by  Noah,  Seth,  and  Abraham.  Such  a tradition 
proves,  at  lealf,  their  very  remote  antiquity;  though,  as  Mr.  Fry 
properly  remarks,  no  one  would  vouch  for  their  authenticity  : 
•“  but,  in  a work,  profelling  to  exhibit  all,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
give  thofe  met  with  on  relpedlable  authority.” 

e fhould  wifh  to  have  fcen  added  to  the  liff  of  fubfcribers  to  this 
curious  work  the  names  of  the  vaiious  Univerfities.  Its  objedf  mall 
'be  deemed  well  worthy  their  attention  ; w hile  its  neatnefs,  and  the 
care  bellowed  in  its  execution,  are  highly  commendable. 

We  lhall  conclude  this  flight  (ketch  of  a work  which  cannot  but 
interelf  the  votaries  of  literature,  with  the  concluding  lenience  of 
the  Preface.  By  this  Mr.  Fry  befpeaks  that  lenity  which  men  of 
real  learning,  as  molt  competent  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  fuch 
Undertakings,  are  ever  mo(t  ready  to  afford;  and  dilpiays  a diffi- 
dence, (the  mark  of  true  merit,)  naturally  arifing  from  the  expe- 
rience of  inaccuracy  in  others,  an'd  of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  it 
in  an  atteAtpt  of  this  nature:  “ If  his'  feeble  endeavours  may  be 
hereafter  found  to  have  been  in  any  degree  of  fervice  to  t lie  literary 
world,  and  a future  amended  edition  or  fupplement  to  the  Panto- 
graphia  may  meet  encouragement,  as  the  plan  is  now  before  the 
public,  he  will  folicit  the  kind  abidance  of  the  antiquary,  the  virtuo- 
so, and  every  gentleman  polIeHed  of  an  alphabet  or  fpepimen  of  oral 
language  of  good  authority,  which  (hall  be  faithfully  given  in  the 
work.  He  is  fendble  that  in  a work  of  this  kind  the  candid  critic 
may  find  many  opportunities  for  the  difplay  of  his  learning  and 
'acumen  ; blit  he  hopes  the  novelty,  extent,  and  importance,  of  the 
lubjeCf,  will  (hteld  his  errors  or  omiffions  from  the  feverity  of 
cenfure.” 

REMARKS  on  the  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

IN  Chinefe,  there  are  fcarcely  fifteen  hundred  didinCI  founds.  In 
the  written  language,  there  are  at  lead  eighty  thonfand  charac- 
ters, or  different  forms  of  letters  ; which  number,  divided  by  the 
fird,  gives  nearly  fifty  fenfes,  or  characters,  upon  an  average,  to 
every  found  exprefled  : a difproportion,  however,  that  gives  more 
the  appearance,  than  the  reality,  of  equivocation  and  uncertainty  to 
the  oral  language  of  the  Chinefe.  Johnfon’s  Knglifh  Dictionary  af- 
fords indances  of  words  taken  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  different 
fenfes,  without  any  doubt  being  thereby  felt  in  Englilh  converfatioii ; 
where,  indeed,  if  there  were,  no  rccourfe  can  be  had  for  afeertain- 
ing  its  precife  fenfe,  as  in  the  Chinefe,  to  the  form  of  the  written 
character,  peculiar  to  each  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  received. 

The  number  of  words  in  any  language,  or  at  lead  of  fenfe?  in 
which  each  word  is  underdood,  mult  depend  chiefly  on  the  date  of 
civilization  to  which  the  people  that  ule  it  are  arrived  ; and  in  fome 
degree  alfo,  on  the  population  ot  the  country,  and  on  the  arts 
flouriflting  among  them.  It  is  not  furprifing,  therefore,  that  the 
Chinefe  dictionary  (hould  contain,  at  lead,  eighty  thoufand  charac- 
ters. Perhaps  if  every  fenle  in  which  an  Englifh  term  is  fometimes 
deceived,  were  confidered  as  a diftinCt  word,  and  the  vad  variety  of 
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tliofc  employed  in  the  different  arts  and  occupations  of  life,  were  ta- 
ken into  account,  the  number  would  not  be  much  fewer  than  that  of 

the  Chinefc.  _ .. 

The  characters  of  the  Chinefe  language  were  originally  traced,  in 
molt  inltances,  with  a view  to  exprel's  either  real  images,  or  the  aU 
le^orical  figns  of  ideas  : a circle,  for  example,  for  the  fun,  and  a 
crefeent  for  the  moon.  A man  was  reprelented  by  a erect  figure, 
with  lines  to  mark  the  extremities.  It  was  evident  that  the  difficul- 
ty and  tedioufnefs  of  imitation  will  have  occafioncd  foon  a change  to 
traits  more  fimple,  and  more  quickly  traced.  Of  the  entire  figure  of 
a man,  little  more  than  the  lower  extremities  only  continue  to  be 
drawn,  by  two  lines  forming  an  angle  with  each  other.  A faint  re- 
lcinblance,  in  fome  few  inllances,  (fill  remains  of  the  original  forms 
in  the  prefent  hieroglyphic  characters  ; and  the  gradation  of  their 
changes  is  traced  in  leveral  Chinefe  books.  Not  above  half  a dozen 
of  the  prelent  characters  conlilt  each  of  a fingle  line  ; but  molt  of 
them  conlilt  of  many  ; and  a few  of  fo  many  as  feventy  different 
ftrokes.  The  form  of  thofe  characters  has  not  been  fo  flux  as  the 
found  of  words,  as  appears  in  the  inftance  of  almolt  all  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Chinefe  lea,  or  Eaflern  Alia,  where  the  Chinefe 
written,  but  not  the  oral,  language,  is  underltood ; in  like  manner 
as  one  form  of  Arabic  figures  to  denote  numbers,  and  one  fetof  notes 
for  mulic,  are  uniform  and  intelligible  throughout  Europe,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  variety  of  its  languages. 

A certain  order  of  connection  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  written  characters  ot  the  Chinefe  ; as  if  it  had  been 
formed  originally  upon  a fyftcm  to  take  place  at  once,  and  not  grown 
up,  as  other  languages,  by  flow  and  diftant  intervals.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  characters,  generally  conlifting  each  of  a few  lines  or 
ftrokes,  are  made  to  mark  the  principal  objects  of  nature,  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Bifliop  Wilkins’s  divifions,  in  his  ingenious  book 
on  thefubjeCt  of  univerfal  language,  or  real  character.  Thefe  may 
be  confidered  as  the  genera,  or  roots  of  language,  in  which  every 
other  word,  or  fpecies,  in  a fyftematic  fenfe,  is  referred  to  its  proper 
genus.  The  “ heart”  is  a genus  of  which  the  representation  of  a 
curve  line  approaches  fomewhat  to  the  form  of  the  objeCt ; and  the 
fpecies  referable  to  it  include  all  the  Sentiments,  paffions,  aaid  affecti- 
ons, that  agitate  the  human  bread.  Each  Species  is  accompanied  by 
fome  mark  denoting  the  genus,  or  heart.  Under  the  genus  “ hand,” 
are  arranged  mod  trades  and  manual  exercifes.  Under  the  genus 
“ word,”  every  fort  of  fpeech,  dudy,  writing,  underdanding,  and  de- 
bate. A horizontal  line  marks  a unit  ; eroded  by  another  line,  it  dands 
for  ten,  as  it  does  in  every  nation  which  repeats  the  units  after  that 
number.  The  five  elements  of  which  the  Chinefe  fuppofe  all  bodies 
in  nature  to  be  compounded,  form  fo  many  genera,  each  of  which 
comprehends  a great  number  of  fpecies  under  it.  As  in  every  com- 
pound character  or  fpecies,  the  abridged  mark  of  the  genus  is  dif- 
cernible  by  a ftudent  of  that  language,  in  a little  time,  he  is  enabled 
to  confult  the  Chinefe  dictionary,  in  which  the  compound  characters, 
or  fpecies,  are  arranged  under  their  proper  genera. 

The  characters  of  thefe  genera  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dictionary,  in  an  order,  which,  like  that  of  the  alphabet,  is  invarir- 
able,  and  foon  becomes  familiar  to  the  learner.  The  fpecies  under 
each  genus  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  number  of  drokes  of 

which 
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which  each  confifts,  independently  of  the  one,  or  few,  which  ferve 
to  point  out  toe  genus.  The  fpecies  wanted  is  thus  foon  found  out. 
Its  meaning  and  pronunciation  are  given  through  other  words  in  com- 
mon ufe,  the  firft  of  which  denotes  its  fignification,  and  the  other  its 
found.  When  no  one  common  word  is  found  to  render  exactly  the 
fame  found,  it  is  communicated^jy  two  words,  with  marks,  to  inform 
the  inquirer  that  the  confonant  of  the  firft  word,  and  the  vowel  ot 
the  fecond,  joined  together,  form  the  precife  found  wanted. 

The  compofition  of  many  of  the  Chinefe  characters  often  difplays 
confiderable  ingenuity  ; and  ferves  alfo  to  give  an  infight  into  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  character  exprefiive  of 
happinefs,  includes  abridged  marks  of  land,  the  fource  of  their  phy- 
fical,  and  of  children,  that  of  their  moral,  enjoyments.  This  cha- 
racter, embelliftied  in  a variety  of  ways,  is  hung  up  almoft  in  every 
houfe.  Sometimes,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  it  is  fent  by 
him  as  a compliment,  which  is  very  highly  prized  ; and  fuch  as  he 
was  pleafed  to  fend  to, the  late  ambaftador,  Lord  Macartney. 

Upon  the  formation,  changes,  and  allufions,  of  compound  charac- 
ters, the  Chinefe  have  published  many  thoufand  volumes  of  philo- 
logical learning.  No  where  does  criticifm  more  abound,  or  is  more 
ftriCt.  The  introduction  or  alteration  of  a character,  is  a ferious 
undertaking,  and  leldom  fails  to  meet  with  oppofition.  The  mod 
ancient  writings  of  the  Chinefe  are  ftill  cladical  amongft  them.  The 
language  feems  in  no  inftance  to  have  been  derived  from,  or  mixed 
with,  any  other.  The  written  feems  to  have  followed  the  oral  lan- 
guage foon  after  the  men  who  fpoke  it  were  formed  into  a regular 
fociety.  Though  it  is  likely  that  all  liieroglyphical  languages  were 
originally  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation,  yet,  in  the  gradual 
progrefs  towards  arbitrary  forms  and  founds,  it  is  probable  that 
every  fociety  deviated  from  the  originals,  in  a different  manner  from 
the  others  ; and  thus  for  every  independent  fociety,  there  arofe  a fe- 
parate  hieroglyphic  language.  As  foon  as  a communication  took 
place  between  any  two  of  them,  each  would  hear  names  and  founds 
not  common  to  both.  Each  reciprocally  would  mark  down  fuch 
names,  in  the  founds  of  its  own  characters,  bearing,  as  hieroglyphics, 
a different  fenfe.  In  that  inftance,  confequently,  thofe  characters 
ceafe  to  be  hieroglyphics,  and  were  merely  marks  of  found.  If  the 
foreign  founds  could  not  be  exprefled  but  by  the  ufe  of  a part  of  two 
hieroglyphics,  in  the  manner  mentioned  to  be  ufed  fometimes  in 
Chinefe  dictionaries,  the  two  marks  joined  together  become  in  faCl  a 
fy liable.  If  a frequent  inteicourfe  fhould  take  place  between  commu- 
nities, fpeaking  different  languages,  the  neceflity  of  ufing  hierogly- 
phics merely  as  marks  of  found  would  frequently  recur.  The  prac- 
tice would  lead  imperceptibly  to  the  difeovery  that,  with  a few  hie- 
roglyphics, every  found  of  the  foreign  language  might  be  expreffed  ; 
and  the  hieroglyphics,  which  anfwered  beft  this  purpofe,  either  as 
to  exadnefs  of  found,  or  fimplicity  of  form,  would  be  feleCted  for 
this  particular  ufe  ; and,  ferving  as  fo  many  letters,  would  form,  in 
faCt,  together,  what  is  called  an  alphabet. 

This  natural  progreffion  has  adually  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, where,  on  account  of  the  vaft  concourfe  of  perfons,  ufing  the 
Englifh  language,  who  refort  to  it,  a vocabulary  has  been  published, 
of  Englifh  words  in  Chinefe  characters,  expreilive  merely  of  found, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  native  merchants  concerned  in  foreign  trade  j an4 
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who,  by  fuch  means,  learn  the  found  of  Englilh  words.  To  each 
character  is  annexed  a mark,  to  denote  that  it  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  but  merely  the  foreign  found  attached  to  it.  The  ha-' 
bit  of  applying  the  found,  indead  of  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics,  to 
foreign  w ords,  led  to  the  application  of  them  likcwife  as  founds,  to 
allilt  the  meniory’in  the  pronunciation  of  other  hieroglyphics  in  the 
in  the  time  language,  Inft  not  in  common  ufe  ; and  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  them  for  thole  purpofes  may  be  at  length  fuppofed  to 
have  effaced  their  original  ufe.  Thus  the  palfage  from  hieroglyphic* 
to  alphabetic  w riting  may  naturally  be  traced,  without  the  neceflity 
of  having  “ recourfe  to  divine  nftruftion,”  as  fome  learned  men' 
have  conjedtured  “ on  the  ground  that  the  art  of  writing  by  an  al- 
phabet is  too  refined  and  artificial  for  untutored  teafon.”  It  is  in- 
deed, equally  natural  to  fuppofe  that  no  fuch  art  could  have  pre- 
ceded the  effablilhment  of  hieroglyphic,  as  that  a mixture  of  other* 
nations  fuperinduced  the  invention  of  alphabetic,  language.  Thd 
excltifive  exigence  of  the  former  dill  in  China  is  a proof  and  an  in- 
ftance,  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  ever  found  their  waf 
among  them,  as  the  Tartars,  for  example,  however  warlike  and 
victorious,  bore  fo  very  fmall  a proportion  to  the  vatiqurfhed,  thai 
it  introduced  no  more  a change  in  their  ufages  and  manners,  than  in 
their  language. 

The  principal  difficulty,  in  dudying  Chinefe  books,  arifes  front 
the  general  exciufion  of  the  auxiliary  particles  ofcolloquial  language. 
The  Chinefe  characters  are  in  fait  (ketches,  or  abridged  figures;  and 
a fenterice  is  often  a firing  of  metaphors.  The  words  of  an  alpha- 
betic language  may.be  read  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  their 
meaning;  not  fo  the  hieroglyphic  language,  which  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fignification  or  notion  at- 
tached to  each  mark.  A didtionary  of  hieroglyphics  is  lefs  a voca- 
bulary of  the  terms  of  one  language  with  the  correfpondent  terms  id 
another,  than  an  encyclopedia,  containing  explanations  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  reprcfcnted  by  fuch  hieroglyphics.  In  this  fenfe,  only, 
can  the  acquifiiion  of  Chinefe  words  be  judly  faid  to engrofs  mod  of 
the  time  ot  men  of  learning  among  them.  To  excel  in  language  is 
to  excel  in  learning  ; and  to  be  mailer  of  the  Chinefe  language  is  to 
underdand  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  as  far  they  have  been  improved, 
and  are  known,  among  that  people. 


HE  fird  inducement  which  can  lead  men  to  this  excefs  iseXtrctnc 


hunger  ; but,  however  pardonable  it  may  be  under  fuch  cif- 
cumdances,  if  the  flefh  ufed  be  that  of  dead  bodies,  it  is  highly  de- 
tdiahle  on  account  of  the  confequences.  During  a dreadful  famine 
in  India,  which  deltroyed  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  perfoni, 
when  the  roads  and  dreets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  becaufe 
people  had  not  fufficient  drengib  to  inter  them,  feveral  had  the  re- 
iolution’to  preferve  their  lives  by  this  difguding  food  ; but  fome  of 
them,  though  not  many,  found  it  (o  delicious,  that,  when  the  fa- 
mine was  at  an  end,  they  retained  fuch  an  irrefidible  propehilty  to 
human  flefh,  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  living  in  order  to  devour 
them.  Befides  others,  there  was  a mountaineer,  who  concealed 
lumfelf  in  a foreft  near  the  highway,  where  he  uied  to  call  a rope. 
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w ith  a noofe,  over  the  heads  of  t he  pallengers,  whom  he  afterwards 
cut  to  pieces  to  gratify  his  unnatural  appetite.  He  killed  many  per- 
sons in  this  manner,  but  he  was  at  length  caught  and  executed.  AC 
the  lame  time,  and  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  a woman  ufed  to  go  out 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  carrying  away  children  who  had  (frayed 
from  their  homes.  She  flopped  up  their  nofe  and  mouth  with  clay, 
chat  they  might  not  call  out  for  afliffance,  and  by  thefe  means  fuf- 
focated  them.  She  confeffed  the  faff  on  being  taken,  and  fome 
failed  human  flelh  was  found  in  her  habitation. 

The  reafon  of  the  fecond  inducement  to  anthropophagy  wilL 
novv  be  readily  comprehended.  We  read  in  different  works,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  many  nations,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  have  killed  men,  not  on  account  of  famine,  but  of  the  deli- 
cious talle  of  human  flefh,  which  they  not  only  fed  upon  but  pub- 
licly fold. 

The  third  inducement,  that  people  eat  their  deceafed  relations  by 
way  of  fhewing  them  honour,  feems  to  be  as  romantic  as  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  nature;  yet  there  are  many  authors,  from  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  Hiftory,  down  to  modern  times,  who  affert  that  this 
practice  has  prevailed  among  various  nations. 

A fourth  incitement  to  eat  human  flefh  is  hatred  and  revenge. 
There  is  a law  in  Cochinchina,  that  all  rebels,  when  convicted  of 
their  crime,  fhall  be  executed,  and  that  their  flelh  ftiall  be  devoured 
by  the  king’s  loyal  fubjefts,  and,  in  particular,  by  thofe  who  are 
nearelt  his  perfon. — At  the  time  I refided  in  that  country,  feveral 
executions  of  this  kind  took  place.  The  men  were  beheaded,  bur 
the  women  were  (tabbed.  After  the  execution,  the  foldiers  who 
guarded  the  palace  flocked  around  the  bodies,  and  each  cutting  off, 
with  a pocket  knife,  a fmall  piece,  dipped  it  in  the  juice  of  an  un- 
ripe lemon,  and  in  that  manner  (wallowed  it.  But  as  the  iize  of  the 
morfel  is  not  determined  by  the  law,  and  as  molt  of  the  people  have 
an  averflon  to  fuch  food,  many  fuffer  the  bit  of  flefh  to  drop  through, 
their  fingers,  and  fwallow  only  the  lemon. 

At  the  time  when  the  Cochinefe  were  at  war  with  the  Mois,  a peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  mountains  to  the  weff,  and  who  often  make  in- 
curfions  into  their  territories,  the  Cochinefe  general  marched  with 
an  army  towards  the  mountains  ; but  as  lie  was  notable  to  get  at  the 
enemy,  on  account  of  their  inacceflible  fituation,  lie  ordered  two  pri- 
foners  he  had  taken  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  flefh  to  be  de- 
voured bv  his  foldiers. 

In  the  year  1777,  being  on-board  an  Englifli  fliip  of  war  in  Turon. 
harbour,  in  order  to  return  from  Cochin-china  to  Europe,  a party 
arrived  there  who  had  joined  a powerful  rebel,  named  Nhae.  This 
leader  and  his  party  had  taken  fome  of  the  king’s  confidential  friends, 
and  one  in  particular,  who  had  formerly  done  him  a great  deal  of 
injury.  The  latter  they  put  to  death  ; and,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  they  tore  out  his  liver  and  ate  it.  The  Cochin-chinefe,  ia 
general,  when  violently  incenfed  againft  any  one,  are  accuftomed  to 
exprefs  a wifh  that  they  may  be  able  to  devour  his  liver  or  his  flefh. 

AMERICAN  DISCOVERIES. 

EXTRAORDINARY  pains  are  faid,  in  the  Philadelphia  papers^ 
to  be  taken  at  this  time,  by  more  European  nations  than  one,  to 
fend  enterprifing  travellers  to  explore  the  interior  regions  of  America. 
Vol,  Y.  No.  70,  A Mr, 


j REMEDY  for  the  BITE  of  a SNAKE. 

A Mr.  Stewart,  (aid  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Britidi  court  has 
long  (ince  returned  from  four  years  travels  through  the  hitherto  un- 
explored regions  to  the  weftward.  Taking  his  courl'e  weft  and  fouth- 
vvefterly  from  the  polts  on  the  lake,  he  penetrated  to  the  head  of  the 
Miftburi,  and  thence  due  weft,  to  within  about  a hundred  miles  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing  prevented  his  reaching  the  coaft  but  an 
inveterate  war,  which  had  for  fome  time  been  carried  on,  with  all 
the  implacability  of  favage  revenge,  between  the  interior  Indians 
and  thole  towards  the  fea-coaft-parts.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
ardour  of  the  enterpriling  Mr.  Stewart  to  attain  his  object  (the  ex- 
ploring from  lea  to  feu),  that  lie  joined  the  Interior  Indians  in 
feveral  battles  againft  the  Shore  Indians  ; all  of  which  coming  Ihort 
of  his  objeiSI,  the  procuring  peace,  after  fome  ftay,  he  returned 
nearly  by  the  route  he  had  purfued  going.  Our  information  adds, 
that,  beyond  the  MilTouri,  Mr.  Stewart  met  with  many  powerful 
nations  of  favages,  in  general  hofpitable  and  courteous.  The  In- 
dian nations  he  vifited  weftward  appeared  to  be  a polifiied  civilized 
people,  having  regularly-built  towns,  and  being  in  a date  of  fociety 
not  far  removed  from  Europe,  clad  in  fkins  cut  in  an  elegant  manner, 
and  in  many  relpe.Sts  preferable  to  the  garments  in  ufe  among  the 
whites.  Adjacent  to  thele  nations  is  a vaft  range  of  mountains, 
which  may  be  called  the  Alleghany  of  the  weftern  parts  of  America, 
and  ferves  as  a barrier  againft-  the  too  frequent  incurfions  of  the 
Coaft  Indians,  who  entertain  a mortal  antipathy  to  the  nations  and 
tribes  inhabiting  the  euftward  beyond  the  mountains. 

REMEDY  for  the  BITE  of  a SNAKE.  % 

TIIE  following  is  given  as  a new  difcovery  of  an  infallible  re- 
medy for  the  bite  of  venomous  fnakcs. 

7<j  James  Anderson,  Efq.  M.  D.  Phyjician-gcneralt  &c.  &c. 

Dear  Sir,  I have  the  pleafiire  to  fend  you  the  hiftory  of  a cafe, 
which  was  attended  with  moll  alarming  fymptoms,  as  a confirmation 
ot  the  beneficial  effect  to  be  expected  from  the  ufe  of  Eau  de  Luce, 
or  Spirits  of  Hartfhom,  in  the  bites  of  even  the  mod  dangerous 
fnakes.  On  the  nth  of  this  month,  at  half  paft  three  o’clock,  P.  M. 
one  ol  tiie  Dooley  Bearers  of  the  2d  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  the  a tt 
cutting  a branch  ot  a tree  about  one  hundred  yards  from  my 
Jtoule,  was  bit  by  a inake  on  the  outfide  of  the  left  leg,  a little  be- 
low the  knee.  He  felt  immediately  the  pain  ftretching  up  his  thigh, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  lie  was  feized  with  vio- 
lent 1 palms  all  over  his  body,  and  fell  down,  apparently  without 
fenle  or  motion.  He  was  then  brought  to  me,  when  I found  all  his 
joints  quite  ft  iff,  his  limbs  rigidly  extended,  pulfe  hardly  to  be  felt, 
and  jaws  tad  locked.  Having  no  Eau  de  Luce  at  hand,  I put  a tea- 
lpoontul  of  Hart  (horn  into  a tumbler  with  a (mall  quantity  of  water, 
and,  having  wi;h  difficulty  opened  his  mouth  by  means  of  a turn- 
(ciew,  1 poured  it  in,  but,  the  power  of  deglutition  being  perfeCfly 
gone,  only  a very  filial  1 part  found  its  way  to  the  ftomach  ; in  tea 
minutes  more  1 repeated  t he  draught,  and  again  a very  (mall  quan- 
tity got  to  the  ftomach  ; ten  minutes  after  1 gave  him  another  dole, 
when,,  by  holding  his  head  back,  the  greatcft  part  went  down,  and 
in  a few  minutes  lie  was  lenlibly  relieved,  as  his  joints  became 
1 more 
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more  pliable.  I now  received  Come  E311  de  Luce,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  gave  him  about  twenty-five  drops  mixed  with  a btt  e.  wa'fT» 
which,  by  holding  his  head  as  before,  got  all  into  Ins  ftomach.  tte. 
now  began  to  recover  his  recollection,  and,  upon  beingafked,  poin  e 
that  he  felt  a pain  in  the  bread,  and  the  crown  of  his  head.  Halt 
an  hour  after  giving  the  lad  dofe  1 repeated  it,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  he  was  feiaed  with  vomiting,  when  he  brought  up  a Imall 
quantity  of  green  (limy  matter,  which  teemed  to  relieve  him  greatly, 
for  he  was  then  able  to  look  about  him.  I repeated  the  medicine 
every  half  hour,  and  after  every  dofe  he  got  a little  better,  fo  that  at 
nine  o’clock  he  was  able,  with  a little  (upport,  to  walk  home  frpn* 
my  houfe,  fcarcely  feeling  any  effeCl  but  weaknefs  from  the  bite, 
and  I faw  him  next  morning  perfectly  well.  During  the  internal 
exhibition  of  the  medicine,  the  wound  was  rubbed  with  it,  and 
feemingly  with  fome  good  effeft.  The,  fnake  was  not  killed,  fo  that 
I cannot Yay  what  fpecies  it  was  of,  but,  from  the  violent  efieds  pro- 
duced bv  its  bite,  I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a very  dangerous  one. 

Arcot,  Nov.  13,  1 79S . William  Mackintosh. 

COMPARISON  between  the  HUMAN  RACE  and  that 
of  SWINE.— By  I.  F.  Blumenbach. 

SOME  late  writers  on  natural  hidory  feem  doubtful  whether  the 
numerous  didina  races  of  men  ought  to  be  confidered  as  mere 
varieties,  which  have  arifen  from  degeneration,  or  as  fo  many 
fpecies  altogether  different.  The  caufe  of  this  leems  chiefly- to  be, 
that  they  took  too  narrow  a view  in  their  refearches  ; ielected,  per- 
haps, two  races  the  mod  different  from  each  other  poftible,  and, 
overlooking  the  intermediate  races  that  formed  the  connecting  links 
between  them,  compared  thefe  tw,o  together;  or,  they  fixed  t ieir 
attention  too  much  on  man,  without  examining  other  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, and  comparing  their  varieties  and  degeneration  with  thole  ot 
the  human  fpecies.  The  fird  fault  is,  when  one,  lot  examp  e, 
places  together  a Senegal  negro  and  an  European  Adonis,  and  at  the 
fame  time  forgets  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  bodily  differences  ot 
thefe  two  beings,  whether  hair,  colour,  features,  &c.  which  does 
not  gradually  run  into  the  fame  thing  of  the  other,  by  Inch  a variety 
of  (hades,  that  no  phyfiologid  or  naturalid  is  able  to  eftablifh  a cer- 
tain  boundary  between  thefe  gradations,  and  conlequently  between 
the  extremes  themfelves. 

The  fecond  fault  is,  when  people  reafon  as  it  man  were  the  only 
or^anifed  being  in  nature,  and  confider  the  varieties  in  his  fpecies 
to'be  drange  and-  problematical,  without  reflecting  that  all  thefe 
varieties  are  not  more  driking  or  more  uncommon  that  thole  with 
which  fo  many  thoufands  of  other  fpecies  of  organifed  beings  de- 
generate, as  it  were,  before  our  eyes.  . 

As  my  obfervations  relpefting  the  bodily  conformation  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  negroes  may  ferve  to  warn  mankind  againd  the  fir.fi: 
error,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  refute  it,  I lhall  here  otter  a few  re- 
marks to  refute  the  falfe  conclufion  which  might  be  formed  from  a 
carelefs  comparifon  of  the  degenerations  among  the  human  iacc 
with  the  varieties  among  other  animals,  apd  lor  that  purpolc  lhall 
draw  a companion  between'  the  human  race  and  that  ot  fwine. 
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More  reafons  than  one  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  fwine 
for  this  comparifon  ; but  in  particular,  becaufe  they  have  a great 
jfimilarity,  in  many  refpefts,  to  man  : not,  however,  in  the  form  of 
t ieir  entrails,  as  people  formerly  believed,  and  therefore  ftudied  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  purpofely  in  fwine;  fo  that  even,  in  the 
! iff  century,  a celebrated  difpute,  which  arofe  between  the  phyficians 
of  Heidelberg  and  thofe  of  Durlach,  refpeffing  the  polition  of  the 
heart  in  man,  was  determined,  in  confequence  of  orders  from  go- 
vernment, by  infpetting  a fow,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  party 
who  really  were  in  the  wrong.  Nor  is  ;t  becaufe  in  the  time  of 
Galen,  according  to  repeated  aflertions,  human  fiefh  was  faid  to 
have  a tafle  perfectly  fimilar  to  that  of  fwine  ; nor  becaufe  the  fat 
and  the  tanned  hides  of  both  are  very  like  to  each  oilier;  but  be- 
caufe both,  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  their  bodily  ftriRhire, 
taken  on  the  whole,  fhew  unexpeftedly,  on  the  firft  view,  as  well  as, 
on  clofer  examination,  a very  flriking  fimilitude. 

Both,  for  example,  are  domeflic  animals;  both  omnivor  a ; both 
are  difperfed  throughout  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ; and 
both  confequently  are  expofed,  in  numerous  ways,  to  the  principal 
caufes  of  degeneration  arifing  from  climate,  mode  of  life,  nonrifli- 
menf;  &c.  both,  for  the  fame  reafon,  are  fubjeft  to  many  di/eafes, 
and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  todifeafes,  rarely  found 
among  other  animals  than  men  and  fwine,  fuch  as  the  done  in  the 
bladder;  or  to  difeafes  exclufively  peculiar  to  thefc  two,  fuch  as  the 
worms,  found  in  meafled  fwine. 

Another  reafon,  however,  why  I have  made  choice  of  fwine  for 
the  prefent  comparifon  is,  becaufe  the  degeneration  and  defeent 
from  the  original  race  are  far  more  certain  in  thefe  two  animals,  and 
can  be  better  traced,  than  in  the  varieties  of  other  domeflic  animals. 
For  no  natnralift,  I believe,  has  carried  his  fcepticifm  fo  far  as  to 
doubt  the  defeent  of  the  domeflic  fwine  from  the  wild  boar  ; which 
is  fo  much  the  more  evident,  as  it  is  well  known  that  wild  pigs, 
when  caught,  may  he  eafily  rendered  as  tame  and  familiar  as  d'o- 
meflic  fwine  : and  the  contrary  alfo  is  the  cafe  ; for,  if  the  latter  by 
any  accident  get  into  the  woods,  they  as  readily  become  wild  again, 
fo  that  there  are  inflancesof  fuch  animals  being  fhot  for  wild  fwine; 
and  it  has  net  been  till  they  were  opened  and  found  caflrated,  that 
people  were  led  to  a difeovery  of  their  origin,  and  how  and  at  what 
time  they  ran  away,  it  is  well  afeertained,  that,  before  the  difeo- 
very of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  fwine  were  unknown  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  carried  thither 
from  Europe.  All  the  varieties,  therefore,  through  which  this 
animal  has  fince  degenerated,  belong,  with  the  original  European 
race,  to  one  and  the  fame  fpecies ; and  fince  no  bodily  difference  is 
found  in  the  human  race,  as  will  prefently  appear,  either  in  regard 
to  fiature,  colour,  the  form  of  the  cranium,  See.  which  is  not°ob- 
ferved  in  the  fame  proportion  among  the  fwine  race,  while  no  one, 
on  that  account,  ever  doubts  that  all  thefe  different  kinds  are  merely 
varieties  that  have  arifen  from  degeneration  through  the  influence 
of  climate,  Sec.  this  comparifon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  filence 
thofe  feeptics  who  have  thought  proper,  on  account  of  thefe  varie- 
ties in  the  human  ra'ce,  to  admit  more  than  one  fpecies. 

I.  in  regard  to  Stature. — In  this  relpect  the  Patagonians,  as  is  well 
known,  have  afforded  the  greatefl  employment  to  anthropologies, 
'llie  romantic  tales,  however,  of  the  old  travellers,  who  give  ta 
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thefe  inhabitants  of  the  fonthern  extremity  of  America  a nature  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  are  fcarcely  worth  notice;  and  even  the  more 
inodeft  relations  of  later  Englith  navigators,  who  make  their  height 
from  lix  to  feven  feet,  have  been  doubted  by  other  travellers,  who, 
on  the  fame  coad,  fought  for  Inch  children  of  Enoch  in  vain.  But 
ve  (hall  admit  every  thing  faid  of  the  extraordinary  fize  of  thefe 
Patagonians,  by  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  the  did  of  whom 
afligns  to  their  chief,  and  feveral  of  his  attendants,  a height  of  not 
lets  than  feven  feet,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  by  the  eye  ; the 
fecond,  who  afferts  that  he  a finally  meafured  them,  gives  to  the 
greater  part  of  them  from  5 feet  10  inches  to  6 feet ; to  fome  6 feet 
5 inches,  and  6 feet  6 ; but  to  the  tailed.  6 feet  7 inches  : and  this 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  lad-mentioned  of  the  above  circumna- 
vigators. Now,  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  not  near  inch  an 
excels  of  dature  as  that  obferved  in  many  parts  of  America  among 
the  fwine,  originally  carried  thither  from  Europe  ; and  of  thefe  I 
lhail  mention  " in  particular  thole  of  Cuba,  which  are  more  than 
double  the  dze  of  the  original  dock  in  Europe. 

II.  In  regard,  to  Colour,  and  the  Nature  of  Hair. — The  natives  of 
Guinea,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  &c.  are  black  ; 
many  American  tribes  are  reddidt  brown,  and  the  Europeans  are 
white.  An  equal  difference  is  obferved  among  fwine  in  different 
countries.  In  Piedmont,  fbr  example,  they  are  black.  When  I 
parted  through  that  country,  during  the  great  fair  for  fwine  at  Sa- 
lenge,  I did  not  fee  a fingle  one  of  any  other  colour.  In  Bavaria, 
they  are  reddifh  brown  ; in  Normandy,  they  are  all  white. 

Human  hair  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  different  from  fwine’s  bridles, 
yet  in  the  prefent  point  of  view  they  may  be  compared  with  each 
other.  Fair  hair  is  foft,  and  of  a filky  texture;  black  hair  is 
coarfer,  and  among  feveral  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Abydinians,  Negroes, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  it  is  woolly,  and  mod  fo  among 
the  Hottentots.  In  the  like  manner,  among  the  white  fwine  in 
Normandy,  as  I w as  adit-red  by  an  incomparable  obferver,  Sulzer  of 
Ronneburg,  the  hair  on  the  whole  body  is  longer  and  fofter  than 
among  other  fwine  ; and  even  the  bridles  on  the  back  are  very  little 
different,  but  lie  flat,  and  are  only  longer  than  the  hair  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  by  the 
brufli-makers.  The  difference  between  the  hair  of  the  wild  boar 
and  the  domeftic  fwine,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  fofter  part  be- 
tween the  drong  bridles,  is,  as  is  well  known,  dill  greater. 

III.  In  regard  to  the  Form  of  the  Cranium. — The  whole  difference 
between  the  cranium  of  a negro  and  that  of  an  European,  is  not  in 
the  lead  degree  greater  than  that  equally  driking  difference  which 
exids  between  the  cranium  of  t lie  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  domedic 
fwine.  Thole  who  have  not  obferved  this  in  i he  animals  themielves, 
need  only  to  cad  their  eye  on  the  figure  which  Daubenton  has  given 
of  both. 

1 (hall  pafs  over  lefs  national  varieties  which  may  be  found  among 
fwine  as  well  as  among  men,  and  only  mention  that  I have  been  al- 
lured by  Mr.  Sulzer  that  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  bone  of  the 
leg  remarkably  long,  as  is  the  cafe  among  the  Hindoos,  has  been 
remarked  with  regard  to  the  fwine  in  Normandy.  “ They  (land 
very  long  on  their  hind  legs,”  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  letters;  “ their 
(sack;  therefore,  is  hrgheft  at  the  rump,  forming  a kind  of  inclined 
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plane  ; and  the  liead  proceeds  in  the  fame  direction,  fo  (hat  the 
Incut  is  not  far  from  the  ground. ” I ftiall  here  add,  that  the  fwine 
in  fome  countries,  have  degenerated  into  races  which  in  Angularity 
far  exceed  every  thing  that  lias  been  found  ftrange  in  bodily  variety 
among  t lie  human  race.  Swine  with  folid  hoofs  were  know  n to  the 
ancients,  and  large  herds  of  them  are  found  in  Hungary,  Sweden, 
&c.  In  the  like  manner  the  European  fwine,  firft  carried  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  celebrated  for 
its  pearl-filhery,  degenerated  into  a monftrous  race,  with  hoofs 
which  were  half  a fpan  in  length. 

On  FEMALE  EDUCATION. — By  Mil's  Hannah  MokE. 

THOSE  ladies  who  take  the  lead  in  fociety,  are  loudly  called  upon 
to  adt  as  the  guardians  of  public  tafte,  as  well  as  public  virtue, 
in  aii  important  inflancc.  They  are  called  upon  to  oppofe,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  thole  fwarms  of 
publications  that  are  daily  ilfuing  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube; 
which,  like  their  ravaging  predeceflbrs  of  the  darker  ages,  though 
with  far  other  arms,  are  overrunning  civil  fociety.  Thole  readers, 
wbofe  purer  talle  has  been  formed  on  die  corre6]  models  of  the  old 
claflic  fchool,  lee  with  indignation  and  aftonifliment,  the  Vandals 
once  more  overpowering  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  behold 
our  minds,  with  a retrograde  but  rapid  motion,  hurried  bark  to  the 
region  of  “ chaos  and  old  night,”  by  wild  and  mifliapen  fuperlti- 
tions ; in  which,  with  that  couiillency  which  forms  fo  (iriking  a fea- 
ture of  thr-nev.  philofophy,  thole  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  are  nutli  eager  to  introduce  the  machinery  of  glioffs  ; and  by 
terrific  and  unprincipled  compofitions,  which  unite  the  tafte  of  the 
Goths  with  the  morals  of  Bagfliot.  [The  newfpapers  announce  that 
S Hiller’s  T ragedy  of  the  Robbers,  w hich  inflamed  the  young  nobility 
of  Germany  to  inlift  themfelvcs  into  a band  of  highwaymen  to  roll 
in  the  forcfts  of  Bohemia,  is  now  ailing  in  England  by  perfons  of 
quality.] 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels,  were,  fome  years  ago,  cir- 
culated in  England  with  uncommon  induflry,  and  with  fome  effcCt  ; 
but  the  good  lenfe  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part  of  our 
countrymen  refilled  the  attack,  and  role  fuperior  to  the  trial.  Of 
the  doilrines  and  principles  here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences,  not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they  originated  and 
werealmoft  tiniverfally  adopted,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  received,  have  been  fuch  as  to  ferve  as  a beacon  10 
furrounding  nations,  if  any  warning  can  preferve  them  horn  def- 
truilion.  In  this  country,  the  fubjeCl  is  now  fo  well  underllood, 
that  every  thing  which  i flues  from  the  French  prefs  is  received  with 
jealoufy  ; and  a work,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the 
do£lrines  of  Voltaire  and  his  aflbeiates,  is  rejected  with  indignation. 

But  let  us  not,  on  account  of  this  victory,  repofe  in  confident  fe- 
curity.  The  modern  apolltes  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  lefs 
indefatigable  in  difperling  their  pernicious  dodlrines  than  the  firft 
apoftles  were  in  propagating  gofpel  truths,  have  only  changed  their 
weapons,  but  they  have  by  no  means  defilled  from  the  attack. 
To  deftroy  the  principles  of  Chriliianity  in  this  ifland,  appears  at 
the  prefeitt  moment  to  be  their  .grand  aim.  Deprived  ox  the  af. 
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fiflance  of  the  French  prels,  they  are  now  attempting  to  attain  their 
objeCt  under  the  clofe  and  more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature. 
Confcious  that  religion  and  morals  will  (land  or  fall  together,  their 
attacks  are  fometimes  levelled  againft  r he  one,  and  fometimes  agaitift 
the  other.  With  occalional  ftrong  profeflions  of  attachment  to  both 
of  them,  the  feelings  and  the  pafiions  of  the  reader  are  engaged  on 
the  fide  of  Come  one  particular  vice,  or  Come  one  objection  to  re- 
vealed religion.  Poetry  as  well  as  profe,  romance  as  well  as  hiftory  ; 
writings  on  philofophical  as  well  as  political  (objects,  have  been  thus 
employed  to  In  (til  the  principles  of  llluminatifm,  while  incredible 
pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able  tranflations  of  every  book, 
which  it  was  Cuppofed  could  be  of  life  in  corrupting  the  heart,  or 
milleading  the  underltanding.  In  many  of  thefe  tranflations,  the 
flronger  paflages,  which,  though  well  received  in  Germany,  would 
have  excited  difgull  in  England,  are  wholly  omitted,  in  order  that 
the  mind  may  he  more  certainly,  though  more  (lowly,  prepared  for 
tiie  full  eftedt  or  the  poifon  at  another  period. 

Let  not  thole  to  whom  thefe  pages  are  addrefled  deceive  thern- 
felves,  by  (uppofing  this  to  be  a fable  ; but  let  them  enquire  molt 
ferioufly  whether  f (peak  the  truth,  when  I aflert  that  the  attacks 
of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at  this  moment  principally  diredted 
againfl  the  female  bread.  Confcious  of  the  influence  of  women  in 
civil  fociety,  confcious  of  the  eftedt  which  female  infidelity  produced 
in  France,  they  attribute  the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  attempts  in  this 
country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly  addrelfed  to  the  male 
fex.  They  are  now  feduloufly  labouring  to  deflroy  the  religious 
principles  of  women,  and  in  too  many  inflances  they  have  fatally 
fucceeded.  For  this  purpofe,  not  only  novels  and  romances  have 
been  made  the  vehicles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  lame  allure- 
ment has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our  country,  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  original  tempter — Knowledge.  Lillen  to  the  precepts 
of  the  new  German  enlighteners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in 
that  fituation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  ! Follow  their 
examples,  and  you  (hall  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  all  thole  gratifi- 
cations which  cuflom,  not  religion,  has  too  far  overlooked  in  the 
male  fex. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the  German  writings;  but,  as 
there  are  multitudes  who  never  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken 
to  promote  the  fame  objedt:  through  the  medium  of  the  (iage  ; and 
tins  weapon  is,  of  all  others,  that  againfl  which  it  is  at  the  prefent 
moment  the  mod  important  to  warn  my  countrywomen.  As  a fpe- 
cimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  admired  play  of  the  Suanger.  In  this  piece,  the 
character  of  a naduUrefs,  which,  in  all  periods  of  the  world,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  in  all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  Chriflian,  lias 
hitherto  been  held  in  dereflation,  and  has  never  been  introduced  but 
to  be  reprobated,  is,  for  the  firlt  time,  prefented  to  our  view  in  the 
mod  plealing  and  fafeinating  colours.  The  heroine  is  a woman  who 
forfook  a hufband,  the  molt  affectionate  and  the  mod  amiable,  and 
lived  for  fome  time  in  the  mod  criminal  commerce  with  her  (educer. 
■Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  die  buries  herfelf  in  retirement. 
The  taleiits  of  the  poet,  during  the  whple  piece,  arc  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  objedl,  not  only  of  the  companion 
and  forgivenefs,  but  of  the  efleem  and  affection,  of  the  audience. 
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The  injured  luifband,  convinced  of  his  wife’s  repentance,  forms  a 
refolution,  which  every  man  of  true  feeling  and  Chrifiian  piety  will 
probably  approve.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  prornifes  her 
through  his  life  Ins  advice,  protection,  and  fortune,  together  with 
every  thing  which  can  alleviate  the  mifery  of  her  fituation;  but  re- 
i'ufes  to  place  her  in  the  fituation  of  his  wife.  But  this  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  German  author.  His  efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  but  too  fuccefsfully,  in  making  the  audience  confidcr 
the  luifband  as  an  unrelenting  favage,  while  thev  arc  led  by  the  art 
of  the  poet,  anxioufly  to  wifh  to  fee  an  adultrefs  reffored  to  that 
rank  ot  women,  who  have  not  violated  the  mod  folemn  covenant 
that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  difobeyed  one  of  the  moff  pofilivc 
laws  which  has  been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  fame  time  that  this  firft  attempt  at  reprefenting  an 
adultrefs  in  an  exemplary  light  was  made  by  a German  dramatiff, 
which  forms  an  era  in  manners ; u aire  it  vindication  of  adultery  was 
for  the  firff  time  attempted  by  a woman,  a profeffed  admirer  and 
imitator  of  the  German  fuicide  Werter.  The  Female  Werter,  as 
fhe  is  ffyled  by  her  biographer,  afferts  in  a work,  entitled  “ The 
Wrongs  of  Woman,”  that  adultery  is  juffifiable,  and  that  the  rc- 
ffriitions  placed  on  it  by  the  laws  ot  England  conffitute  part  of  the 
wrongs  of  woman. 

But  let  us  take  comfort.  Thefe  fervid  piftures  are  not  yet  ge- 
nerally realifed.  Thefe  atrocious  principles  are  not  yet  adopted 
into  common  practice.  Though  corruptions  feern  to  be  pouriri°-  in 
upon  us  from  every  quarter,  yet  there  is  Hill  left  among  us  a dif- 
cnminating  judgment.  Clear  and  ffrongly  marked  diRinttions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  Rill  fubfiR.  While  we  continue  to  cherifh 
this  fanity  of  mind,  the  cafe  is  not  defperate. 

Though  the  crime  above  alluded  to,  the  growth  of  which  always 
exhibits  the  moff  irrefragable  proof  of  the  diffolutenefs  of  public 
manners  ; though  this  crime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
roots,  and  violates  the  famffity  of  vows,  is  awfully  increafing,  yet, 
thanks  to  the  furviving  efficacy  of  a holy  religion,  to  the  operations 
ot  vii  tuous  laws,  and  the  energy  and  unfhaken  integrity  with  which 
thefe  laws  ai e now  adminiRered ; and  Rill  more  perhaps  to  a Randard 
of  morals  which  continues  in  force,  when  the  principles  which  fanc- 
iioned  it  are  no  more  ; this  crime,  in  the  female  fex  at  leaft,  is  Rill 
held  in  juR  abhorrence  : if  it  be  practifed,  it  is  not  honourable  j if 
it  be  committed,  it  is  not  jtiRified  ; we  do  not  yet  affedt  to  palliate 
its  turpitude  ; as  yet  it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  : 
and  reprobation  hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

every  thing  there  is  a feafon,  and  a time  for  every  purpofe 
undei  heaven  ; ’ faid  the  wife  man  ; but  he  faid  it  before  the  inven- 
tion of  babv-balls.  This  modern  device  is  a fort  of  triple  confpi- 
racy  agamR  the  innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happinefs,  of  children  ; 
thus,  by  factious  amufements,  to  rob  them  of  a relilh  for  the 
imple  joys,  the  unbought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  feafon,  is  like  blotting  out  fpring  from  the  year.  To  fa- 
ennee  the  true  and  proper  enjoyments  of  fprightly  and  happy  chil- 
rt,n,  is  to  make  them  pay  a dear  and  difproportionate  price  for 
t leu  artificial  pleafures.  They  Rep  at  once  from  the  nurfery  to  the 
ball-room  and,  by  a prepoflerous  change  of  habits,  are. thinking  of 
urelung  tliemfelves,  at  an  age  when  they  ufed"  to  be  drefling  their 

dolls. 
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dells.  Indead  of  bounding  with  the  unredrained  freedom  of  httle 
wood-nymphs  over  hill  and  dale,  their  cheeks  tlulhed  vvith  hea  t 1 aiK 
their  hearts  overflowing  with  happinefs,  thefe  gay  1'utle  creatures 
are  Ihut  up  all  the  morning,  demurely  pratfifing  the  pas  grave,  ana 
trunfatting  the  ferious  bulinefs  of  acquiring  a new  flep  for  the  even- 
ing, with  more  cod  of  time  and  pains  than  it  would  have  taken 
them  to  acquire  twenty  new  ideas.  . . 

Thus  they  lofe  the  amufements  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
fmiling  period,  and  unnaturally  anticipate  thole  pictures  (Inch  as 
they  ;ue)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  courfe,  on  their  in- 
trodudion  into  fafiiionable  life.  The  true  pleafures  of  childhood, 
are  cheap  and  natural  ; tor  every  objed  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  : nay,  the  hearts  of  healthy 
children  abound  with  a general  difpofition  to  mirth  and  joyfulnels, 
even  without  a fpecific  objed  to  excite  it  ; like  our  fird  parent,  in 
the  world’s  fird  f'pring,  when  all  was  new,  and  frelli,  and  gay,  about 
him.  Only  furmfh  them  with  a few  Ample  and  harmlefs  materials, 
and  a little,  but  not  too  much,  leifure,  and  they  will  manufacture 
their  own  pleafures  with  more  (kill,  and  fuccefs,  and  fatisfaction, 
than  they  will  receive  from  all  that  your  money  can  purchale.  1 neic 
bodily  recreations  diould  be  fuch  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  adivity,  enliven  their  fpirits,  whet  their  ingenuity, 
and  qualify  tiiem  for  their  mental  work.  _ But,  if  you  begin  thus 
early  to  create  wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de fires,  to 
waken  dormant  fenfibilities,  to  dir  up  hidden  fires,  you  are  dudioufly 
laying  up  for  your  chil'dren  a dore  of  premature  caprice,  and  irrita- 
bility and  difeontent. 

While  childhood  preferves  its  native  fimphcity,  every  little  change 
is  intereding,  every  gratification  is  a luxury  ; a ride  or  a walk  will 
be  a delightful  anmfement  to  a child  in  her  natural  date  ; but,  it 
will  be  dull  and  tadclefs  to  a fophidicated  little  creature,  nurfed  in. 
thefe  forced,  and  collly,  and  vapid,  pleafures.  Alas  1 that  we  thou  lei 
throw  awav  this  fird  grand  opportunity  of  working  into  a practical, 
habit,  the  moral  of  this  important  truth,  That  the  chief  lource  ot 
human  difeontent  is  to  be  looked  for,  rat  in  our  real  but  in  our 
factitious  wants  ; not  in  the  demands  of  nature,  but  in  the  artificial. 

cravings  of  delire  ! . , ,,  . , 

When  one  fees  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the  midnight  ball  witn. 
thefe  pretty  fairies,  one  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a 
kind  of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure  their  infants  of  a 
fond nefs  for  vain  and  foolifh  pleafures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this 
premature  familiarity  with  them  ; and,  that  they  were  actuated  by 
fomething  oT the  fame  principle,  which  led  the  Spartans  to  introduce 
their  fons  to  f'cenes  of  riot,  that  they  might  conceive  an  cai  ly  difgtut 
at  vice  : or  pollibly,  that  they  imitated  thole  Scythian  mothers  who 
ufed  to  plum  e their  new-born  infants  into  the  flood,  thinking  none 
to  be  worth  faving  who  could  not  (land  this  early  druggie  tor  their 
lives  : the  greater  part  indeed,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  pe- 
ri died  ; bin  the  parents  took  comfort,  that,  it  many  were  loft,  the 
few  whoefcaped  would  be  the  drongef  for  having  been  thus  expofed. 

To  behold  lilliputian  coquettes  projecting  d redes,  dudying  co- 
lours, aHorting  ribbands  and  feathers,  their  little  hearts  beating  with 
hopes  about  partners,  and  tears  about  rivals;  and  to  fee  their  treth 
cheeks  pale  after  t lie  midnight  (upper,  their  aching  heads  and  un- 
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braced  nerves  disqualifying  the  little  languid  beings  for  the  next 
day’s  talk,  and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  “ that  it  is  owing  to  the 
wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  rooni  ot  the  laid  night’s  ball  5”  all 
this,  I fay,  would  really  be  as  ludicrous,  it  the  mifehief  of  the 
tiling  did  not  take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  any  of  the  ridi- 
culous and  prepoflerous  dilproportions  in  the  diverting  travels  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a juft  impreffion  of  the  evils  which  we  are  fudaining  from 
the  principles  and  the  practices  of  modirn  France,  we  are  apt  to  lofe 
fight  of  thofe  deep  and  lading  mifehiefs  which  fo  long,  fo  regularly, 
and  fo'f’ydematically,  we  have  been  importing  from  the  fame  coun- 
try, though  in  another  form  and  under  another  government.  In 
one  re  (pet!,  indeed,  the  fird  weie  the  mbre  formidable,  becaufe  we 
embraced  the  ruin  without  lufpeCling  it  ; v\hile  we  defeat  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  latter,  by  deteding  the  turpitude,  and  defending  our- 
felves  againll  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dcfcant  on  that  levity  of 
tnanners,  that  contempt  of  the  fabbath,  that  familiarity  with  loofe 
principles,  and  tlvofe  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which  have 
often  been  tranf'plantcd  info  this  country  by  women  of  fa Ih ion  as  a 
too  common  efieid  ot  a long  relidence  in  that  : but  it  is  peculiarly 
fuitable  to  my  fubjefcf,  to  advert  to  another  domcdic  mifehief  derived 
from  the  fame  foreign  extraction  : I mean,  the  rilks  tint  have  been 
run,  and  the  facrifices  which  have  been  made,  in  order  to  fuimlh 
our  young  ladies  with  the  means  of  acquii ing  the  French  language 
in  the  greated  poffiblc  purity.  Perfection  in  this  accompli  (hment 
has  been  fo  long  eftablidied  as  the  fupreme  object,  fo  long  conddered 
as  the  predominant  excellence,  to  which  all  other  excellences  rrmft 
bow  down,  that  it  would  be  hopelels  to  attack  a law  which  fadr.on 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received  t he  damp  of  long 
prefeription.  We  muff  therefore  be  contented  with  expreding  a will), 
that  this  indifpenfablc  perfection  could  have  been  attained  at  the  ex- 
pence of  facrifices  lefs  important. 

It  is  with  the  greater  1 egret  1 animadvert  on  this  and  fome  other 
prevailing  practices,  as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wife  and  re- 
i'pedfablc  have,  through  wapt  of  conlideration,  or  rather  through 
want  of  firmnefs  to  refill  the  tyranny  of  fadiion,  fometimes 
fallen.  It  lias  not  been  unufual,  when  mothers  of  rank  and 
reputation  have  been  afked  how  they  ventured  to  intrud  their 
'daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whofe  principles  they  knew  nothing, 
except  that  they  were  Roman  catholics,  to  anfwe',  “ That  they 
had  taken  care  to  be  fecure  on  that  fubjedd,  for  that  it  had  been  fti- 
pulated  that  the  quell  ion  of  religion  fhonld  never  be  agitated  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  pupil.”  This,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  is  a 
molt  defperate  remedy;  it  is  like  daiving  to  death  to  avoid  being 
poifoned.  And  one  cannot  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  front  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  governefs  is converned, 
is  tints  formally  and  fyffematically  excluded.  Surely,  it  would  not 
fee  exacting  too  much,  to  fugged,  at  lead,  that  an  attention  no  lefs 
fcrupulous  fhould  be  exerted  to  infure  the  character  of  our  children’s 
ift.ftructor  for  piety  and  knowledge,  titan  is  thought  neceffary  to  al- 
certain  that  (fie  has  nothing  patois  in  her  dialect. 

I would  rate  a correCl  pronunciation  and  an  elegant  phrafeology 
at  their  jud  price,  and  I would  not  rate  them  low  ; but  1 would  not 
offer  up  principle  as  a victim  to  founds  and  accents.  And  the 
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matter  is  now  made  more  eafy  ; for  w h a t e v e r d i fg  1 are  it  m 1 gh  to  nee 
have  brought  on  an  Knglilh  l»dv,  to  have  had  tt  h.ll>cL  e o > ^ 

accent  that  (he  had  the  misfo, tune  not  .0  be  born  n a n uhhbo.H  n 
country  • fome  recent  events  may  (erve  to  reconcile  her  to  t 

^ V 1,  ivHUJ  heen  bred  in  her  own  : a country,  to  which  (with 
pic'on  t;  | ( many!)  the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 

Jiappinefs  ■ a country,  in  which  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  trim 
of  his  own  finds  a home!  a country,  to  obtain  the  protection  o.t 
which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be  unfortunate  ; and  no  impcdimen 
to  hive  been  the  fubjett  of  her  direft  toe  1 a country,  which  in  this 
refp^a  humbly  imitating  the  Father  ot  companion,  when  it  otier 
w Suppliant  enemy,  never  conditioned  tor  merit,  nor  m 
f.(iedyon  the  virtues  of  the  miferable  as  a preliminary  to  its  0 vn 

b°“  Perfons  having  been  accuftomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn 
words  before  thev  know  the  ideas  lor  which  they  hand,  uJually  coll- 
ar fn  nil  their  lives  never  taking  the  pains  to  (ettle  m their 

de.ermiS  ide«»hicl.  belong*  ,o  ,Lm  1 hi,  won,  of  a 
precile  ngnificationon  .heir andTncer’lain 
fumllym  «.r«/  ‘hffr  unde, erroined  wolds  confidmily,  without 
S ™S“hri^>dr.bo».  a certain  fixed  ...caning,  -hereby, 
hefides  the  eafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that,  as  in  Inch  dil- 

idea  which  they  (land  for  in  the  mind  ot  the  fpeaker. 

i chofcn  , o Iheher  nrvlel.  under  .he  broad  lanft.on  of  .he 
greawo, Chore  quo.ed  (Lidte),  wi.h  a view 

SKI  S X,  hou  ...uoh 

clear  aid  correct  exercllio, is  favour  the  elucidation  of  "rucK,  and 

rif,:  ilzti  rband  "I’Lt"  £££  s:  «ofeVi!h »e 

* C 'l  l 'i  a I herein  re  no  wor.hlef.  par.  of  education  to  Hud,  , he  prccife 

fons  very  e.irlv  to  define  common  words  and  thin  s , , • 

,ion  SL  to  he  a.  tlie  rout  of  correctnels,  to  be  accultome  to  de- 
fine Englifb  woids  in  Englifh  would  improve  the e d° J ^ ^ ^ e n" \i  or 
„rP  | h >n  lyarelv  to  know  what  thole  «ouis  nif  tal  . , - 

It  dian  Or  rather  one  ufe  of  learning  other  languages  is,  >e  mi 

. definition  is  often  in  voWed  in  etymology  ; that  J 

words  take  their  derivation  from  foreign  languages,  t l y 
fa  accurately  underltood  without  fome  knowledgeof  thole  language;  . 
S,r;:et, filVlf  any  kind ...  feldon,  find,  it,  wa,  into  .he  educauon 

ot  women,  ^ It 
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It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to  obferve,  that  it  might 
be  well  if  young  men  alfo,  before  t hey  entered  on  t he  world,  were 
to  be  furnilhed  with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words,  the  u!e  of 
which  is  rather  ambiguous.  For  inliance  ; they  fhould  be  provided 
with  a good  definition  of  the  woid  honour  in  the  falhionable  fenfe, 
flic-wing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues  it  does  not  include: 
the  term  good  company , which  even  the  courtly  Petroitius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  iometimes  including  not  a few  immoral  and  difrepu, 
table  characters:  religion,  which,  in  the  various  fenfes  afligned  it  by 
the  world,  fometimes  means  fuperftition,  Iometimes  fanaticifin,  and 
fometimes  a mere  difpotition  to  attend  on  any  kind  of  lorm  of  wor- 
fhip  : the  word  goodnefs,  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing  that  is 
not  notorioufly  bad  ; and  fometimes  even  that  too,  if  what  is  noto- 
rionfly  bad  be  accompanied  by  good  humour,  pleating  manners,  and 
a little  alms. giving.  By  tltefe  means  they  would  go  forth  armed 
againft  many  of  the  falle  opinions,  which  through  the  abufe  or  am- 
biguous meaning  of  words  pafs  lo  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthlul  part  of  that  fex  which  is  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  little  work.  With  correct  definition  they 
fhould  alfo  be  taught  to  fiudy  the  fhades  of  words,  and  this  not 
merely  with  a view  to  accuracy  of  expreliion,  but  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  albert,  that  morals  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  pur  ity  of  language,  or  that  the  precilion  of  truth 
may  be  violated  through  defect  of  critical  exaCtnefs  in  the  three  de- 
grees of  companion  : yet  how  frequently  do  we  hear  from  the 
dealers  in  fuperlatives,  of  “ mod  admirable,  fuper-excellenr,  and 
quite  perfect,”  people,  who,  to  plain  perfons,  not  bred  in  the  lchool 
ol  exaggeration,  would  appear  mere  common  characters,  not  rifing 
above  the  level  ot  mediocrity  ! By  this  negligence  in  the  juft  appli- 
cation ol  words,  we  lliall  be  as  much  mifled  by  thele  trope  and  figure  < 
ladies,  when  they  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize  ; for,  to  a plain 
and  fober  judgment,  a tradelman  may  not  be  “ the  molt  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  that  ever  exilied,”  merely  becaufe  it  was  impodible 
for  It  im  to  execute  in  an  hour  an  order  which  required  a week:  a 
lady  may  not  be  “ the  mod  hideous  fright  the  world  ever  faw,” 
though  the  make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obfolete  for  a month  : 
not  mav  one’s  young  friend’s  father  be  “ a monder  of  cruelty,”  tho’. 
he  may  be  a quiet  gentleman  who  does  not  choofe  to  live  at  watering- 
places,  but  likes  to  have  itis  daughter  day  at  home  w ith  him  in  the 
country. 

But,  of  all  t he  parts  of  fpeech  the  interjeflion  is  the  mod  abun- 
dantly in  tile  with  the  hyperbolical  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be 
added  that  thefe  empiiatical  expletives  (if  1 may  make  ufe  of  a con- 
tradictory term)  were  not  fometimes  tinctured  with  prophanenefs  ! 
Though  I am  perfuaded  that  idle  habit  is  more  at  the  bottom  ot  this 
deep  odence  than  intended  impiety,  yet  there  is  Icarcely  any  error  of 
youthful  talk  w hie h wants  leverer  cultivation.  And  a habit  of  excla- 
mation fhould  be  rejected  by  polilhed  people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it 
were  not  abhorred  as  profane. 

I iie  converfation  of  young  females  is  alfo  in  danger  of  being 
overloaded  with  epithets.  As  in  the  warm  leufon  of  youth  hardly 
any  thing  is  been  in  the  true  point  of  vifion,  (o  hardlv  any  thing  is 
pamed  in  naked  dmplicity  ; and  the  very  fenfibility  of  the  fee'tngs 
is  partly  a caufe  of  the  extravagance  of  the  expreliion.  But  here, 

as 
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as  in  other  points,  the  facred  writers,  particularly  ot  the  New 
Teftament,  prelent  us  with  the  pureft  models  : and  its  natura  ana 
uni  homed  (Ivie  of  expredion  is  perhaps  not  the  meaneft  evidence 
ot  the  truth  of  the  Golpel.  There  is  throughout  the  whole  narra- 
tives,  no  overcharged  character,  no  elaborate  defeription,  nothing 
ftudioufiy  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itfelf  were  weak,  and  wanted  to 
be  helped  out.  There  is  little  panegyric,  and  lefts  invective  : none 
but  on  i-reat,  and  awful,  and  juftifiable,  occalions.  The  authors  re- 
cord tlTeir  own  faults  with  the  fame  honetty  as  if  they  were  the 
faults  of  other  men,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  as  little  am- 
plification as  if  they  were  their  own.  There  is  perhaps  no  book  in 
which  adjectives  are  Co  fparingly  ufed.  A modeft  flatement  of  the 
fact,  with  no  colouring  and  little  comment,  is  the  example  held  out 
to  us  for  correcting  the  exuberances  ot  pallion  and  of  language,  by 
that  divine  volume  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  dill  more  important 
rule  of  faith  and  (iandard  of  practice.  Nor  is  the  truth  lowered  by 
feeble nefs  : for  with  all  this  plainnefs  there  is  fo  much  force,  that  a 
few  dm  pie  touches  and  artlefs  ftrokes  of  feripture  character  convey 
a ftronger  outline  of  the  perfon  delineated,  than  is  fometimes  given 
by  the  molt  elaborate  portrait  of  more  artificial  hiftorians. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many  parts  of  the  facred 
writings  abound  in  a lofty,  figurative,  and  even  hyperbolical,  (tyle  ; 
this  objection  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical  parts  of  that.  But  this  meta- 
phorical and  florid  ftvle  is  diftintt  from  the  inaccurate  and  over- 
strained expreflion  we  have  been  cenfurtng  ; for  that  only  is  inac- 
curacy which  leads  to  a falfe  and  inadequate  conception  in  the  reader 
or  hearer.  The  lofty  ftyie  of  the  eaflern,  and  of  other  heroic 
p0etrv,  does  not  lo  mifiead  ; for  the  metaphor  is  underftood  to  be  a 
metaphor,  and  the  imagery  is  underftood  to  be  ornamental.  1 he 
ftvle  of  the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  arc  not,  it  is  true, 
plain  in  oppolition  to  figurative,  nor  limple  in  oppofition  to  florid  ; 
but  it  is  plain  and  Ample  in  the  beft  fenle  : it  raifes  no  falfe  idea  : it 
Kives  an  exact  impreflion  of  the  thing  it  means  to  convey  : and  its 
very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  never  unnatural  or  at- 
fetted  Even  when  it  exaggerates,  it  does  not  nulreprefent ; it  it 
be  hyperbolical,  it  is  fo  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
Oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  contemporary  cuftoms,  or 
becaufe  thelubjedt  is  one  which  will  be  mod  forcibly  impred'ed  by  a 
bold  figure.  The  loftinefs  of  the  expreftion  deducts  nothing  from 
the  truth  of  the  circumftance,  and  animates  the  reader  without  mii- 
leading  him. 
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IN  <’eolo>’v  nior'e  perhaps  than  in  any  other  branch  ol  natural  hif- 
tory,  there  exifts  a necelhty  of  Itrittly  feparating  the  latfs  ob- 
served from  the  ideas  which,  in  order  to  explain  them,  may  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  oblerver.  In  the  prefent  (hue  ot  the  (c.ence 
everv  well-a(cenained  fafc't  increafes  our  ftill  narrow  flock  of  real 
knowledge  j when,  on  the  contrary,  the  real'onings  we  arc  enabled  to 
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make  are  at  beff  but  ingenious  guelfes,  which  too  often  bias  and  mif- 
Icjit  the  judgment.  I (hall,  therefore,  endeavour  in  this  paper  to 
give,  firfl,  a mere  fjefcription  of  the  object  unmixed  with  any  (y(ie- 
jnaiical  ideas,  and  lhall  afterwards  offer  fuch  conjectures  on  iu 
caufes  as  feem  to  me  to  be  fairly  grounded  on  obfervation. 

It  was  a common  report  in  Lincolnfhire,  that  a large  extent  of 
iflets  of  moor  iituated  along  irs  cuaft,  and  vilible  only  in  the  limed 
ebbs  of  the  year,  was  chiefly  com  poled  of  decayed  trees.  The  diets 
are  marked  in  Mitchell’s  chart  of  that  coah  by  the  name  of  clay  huts  ; 
and  the  village  of  Huttoft,  oppolite  .to  which  they  principally  lie, 
lee  ins  to  have  derived  its  name  from  them.  In  tire  month  of  .Septem- 
ber i y 9 6 I v ent  to  Sutton,  on  the  cojII  of  Lincolnfhire,  in  th.e  com- 
pany ot  the  Right  Hon.  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  order 
to  examine  their  nature  and  extent.  '1  he  19th  of  the  month,  being 
the  fit'll  day  alter  the  equinoctial  full  moon,  when  the  lowed  ebbs 
were  to  be  expected,  we  went  in  a boat  about  half  palt  twelve  at 
Boon,  and  foon  fet  foot  upon  one  of  the  larged  iflands  then  appear- 
ing. Its  expofed  lurface  was  about  thirty  yards  long,  and  twenty- 
five  wide,  when  the  tide  was  at  the  lowed.  A great  number  of 
/mailer  iflets  were  vilible  around  us,  chiefly  to  the  eadward  and 
tom h ward  ; and  the  fidiermen,  whofe  authority  in  this  point  is  very 
competent,  fay,  that  fimiiar  moors  are  to  be  found  along  the  whole 
coa'l,  from  Skegnefs  to  Grimfby,  particularly  off  Addlethorpe  and 
Mablethorpa.  The  channels  dividing  t he  iflets  were,  at  the  time  we 
law  them,  wide,  and  of  various  depths;  the  iflands  themfelves 
ranging  generally  front  ead  to  wefl  in  their  largefl  dmtenfions. 

We  vilited  them  again  in  the  ebbs  of  the  20th  and  2 1 (f  ; and, 
though  it  did  not  generally  ebb  fo  far  as  we  expected,  we  could  not- 
withflanding  alcertain  that  they  confifted  almolt  entirely  of  roots, 
trunks,  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  and  fltrubs,  intermixed  with 
fome  Leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Tire  remains  of  fome  of  thefe  trees 
were  fill!  ftanding  on  their  roots,  while  the  trunks  of  the  great  part 
lay  fcaitered  on  the  ground  in  every  poilible  direction.  The  barks 
<ot  trees  and  roots  appeared  generally  as  frefh  as  when  they  were 
growing;  in  that  of  the  branches  particularly,  of  which  a great 
quantity  was  found,  even  the  thin  lilver  membranes  of  the  outer 
ft  in  were  difcernible.  The  timber  of  all  kinds,  on  the  contrary,  was 
decompofed,  and  (oft  in  the  greatefl  part  of  the  trees:  in  fome,  how- 
ever, it  was  firm,  elpecially  in  the  roots.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  often  found  among  them  very  found  pieces  of  timber,  fit  to 
be  employed  (or  feyeral  economical  purpofes. 

The  forts  of  wood  which  are  dill  diflinguifhable,  are,  birch,  fir, 
and  oak.  Oilier  woods  evidently  e:;iff  in  thefe  iflets,  of  fome  of 
which  we  found  the  leaves  in  the  foil  ; but  our  prefent  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  timber  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to 
afford  us  the  means  of  pronouncing  with  confidence  refpeCting  their 
fpecies.  In  general  the  trunks,  branches,  and  roots,  of  the  decayed 
trees  were  conliderably  Rattened  ; which  is  a phenomenon  obferved 
in  the fur  tar  brand,  or  fulfil  wood  of  Iceland,  and  which  Scheuchzer 
remarked  alio  in  the  foflil  wood  lound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tile 
lake  of  Thun  in  Sw  itzerland. 

"I  he  (oil  to  which  the  trees  are  affixed,  and  in  which  they  grew,  is 
afoft  grr-aly  clay  ; but  for  many  inches  above  its  furface,  the  foil  is 
compelled  of  rotten  leaves  fcarcely  diftinguilhable  to  the  eye,  many 
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of  which  may  lie  feparated  by  putting  the  foil  in  vv.ttcr,  and  dext'  t- 
oully  and  patiently  ufmg  a (patula  or  blunt  knite.  By  this  method 
I obtained  fome  pertecl  leaves  of  //«  aquifolium,  which  are  now  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joleph  Banks  ; and  fome 
other  leaves,  which,  though  lefs  per  fed,  feem  to  belong  to  tome  fpe- 
ciesof  willow.  In  this  (tratum  of  rotten  leaves  vie  could  alfo  dil- 
linguilh  fome  roots  of  Arundo phragmiles. 

Thefe  illets,  according  to  the  mod  accurate  information,  extend 
at  lead  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  about  a mile  in  breadth,  oppolitc 
to  Sutton  (hore.  The  water  without  them,  towards  the  lea,  gene- 
rally deepens  fuddenlv,  (o  as  to  form  a deep  bank.  I he  channels 
between  the  feveral  illets,  when  the  illets  are  dry,  in  the  lowed  ebbs 
of  the  year,  are  from  lour  to  twelve  feet  deep  : their  bottoms  are 
clay  or  land,  and  their  diredion  is  generally  from  ead  to  vied. 

A well,  dug  at  Sutton  by  Jofliua  Searby,  (hews  that  a moor  of  the 
fa tu e nature  is  found  under  ground  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  at  the 
depth  of  (ixteen  feet,  confequently  very  nearly  on  the  fame  level  with 
that  which  conftitutes  the  illets.  The  difpofition  of  the  ftrata  was 
found  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : Clay,  16  feet  ; moor,  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  illets,  3 to  4 ditto;  loft  moor,  like  the  fcowerings  of  a ditch 
bottom,  mixed  with  fhells  and  filt,  20  feet  ; marly  clay,  1 toot ; 
chalky  rock,  from  1 102  feet  ; clay,  31  yards  ; gravel  and  water; 
the  water  has  a chalybeate  tafie.  fn  order  to  afeertain  the  courfe  01 
this  fubterraneous  dratum  of  decayed  vegetables,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
directed  a boring  to  be  made  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  the  paridi  ol  Mablethorpe.  Moor  of  a limilar  nature  to  that 
of  Searby’s  well,  and  the  illets,  was  found,  very  nearly  on  the  fame 
-level,  about  four  feet  thick,  and  under  a fott  clay. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  rotten  vegetables,  wc  obferved,  per- 
fectly refcmbles,  according  to  the  remark  ol  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the 
moor  which,  in  Blankency  Fen  and  in  other  parts  of  live  Raft  Fen  in 
l.incolnlhire,  is  thrown  up  in  the  making  01  banks;  baiks,  like 
thole  of  the  birch-tree,  being  there  alio  abundantly  found.  the 
moor  extends  over  all  the  Lincolnfhire  fens,  and  has  been  traced  as 
far  as  Peterborough,  more  than  fixty  miles  to  the  fomh  of  Sutton. 
On  the  north  fide,  the  moOry  illets,  according  to  the  filhermen,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Grimlby,  lituated  on  the  loath  fide  of  the  Humber  : 
and  it  is  a remarkable  circumlfance,  that  in  the  large  trails  of  low 
land  which  lie  on  the  fouth  banks  of  that  river,  a littie  above  its 
mouth,  there  is  a fubterraneous  ftratum  of  decayed  trees  and  fhrubs 
cxaitly  like  thole  we  have  oblerved  at  Sutton;  particularly  at 
Axolme  Hie,  a trait  of  ten  miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth  ; and  at 
Hatfield  Chace,  w hich  romprehends  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  acres.  Dugdale  had  long  ago  made  this  oblervation  in  the 
firlt  of  thele  places;  and  De  la  Pryme  in  the  lecond.  1 he  roots  are 
titcre,  likewife,  (landing  in  the  places  where  t hey  grew  : the  trunks 
lie  profliate.  The  woods  are  of  t he  fame  Ipecies  as  at  Sutton.  Roots 
of  aquatic  plants  and  reeds  are  likewile  mixed  with  them;  and  they 
are  covered  by  a Ifratum  of  fome  yards  of  foil,  the  thicknels  of  whic h, 
though. not  akertained  with  exaitnefs  by  the  above  mentioned  ob- 
fervers,  wd  may  eafily  conceive  to  correfpond  with  what  covets  ti»e 
ftratum  of  decayed  wood  at  Sutton,  by  the  circuit!  (fauces  of  the  roots 
being  (according  to  Mr.  Richat'dlon’s  oblervations)  only  vifible 
when  the  water  is  low,  where  a channel  was  cut,  which  lias  left  them 
uncovered.  Little 
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Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  moory  diets  of  Sutton  being 
a part  of  this  extenfive  and  fubterraneous  ffratum,  which,  by  foini 
inroad  of  the  fea,  has  there  been  ft  ripped  of  its  covering  of  foil.  The 
identity  of  the  levels;  that  of  the  fpecies  of  trees;  the  roots  ofthefe 
affixed,  in  both,  to  the  foil  where  they  grew  ; and,  above  all,  the 
flattened  fliape  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and  roots,  found  in  the  iflets 
(which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  preffiire  of  a iuperin- 
duced  flratum),  are  fufficient  reafons  for  this  opinion. 

Such  a wide-fpread  afl'emblage  of  vegetable  ruins,  lying  almofl  in 
the  fame  level,  and  that  level  generally  under  the  common  mark  of 
low-water,  mu  ft  naturally  flrike  the  obferver,  and  give  birth  to  the 
following  queflions  : i.  What  is  the  epoch  of  this  deftru&ion  ? 2.  By 
what  agency  was  it  clfefled  ? 

Inanfwerto  thefe  queflions,  I will  venture  to  fubmit  the  following 
reflections:  The  foflil  remains  of  vegetables  hitherto  dug  up  in  lo 
many  parts  ot  the  globe,  are,  on  a clofe  infpeclion,  found  to  belong 
to  two  different  Hates  of  our  planet.  The  parts  of  vegetation,  and 
their  impreflions,  found  in  mountains,  of  a cotaeeous,  fchiftous,  or 
even  fometimes  of  a calcareous,  nature,  are  chiefly  of  plants  now 
exifling  between  the  tropics,  which  could  neither  have  grown  in  the 
latitudes  in  which  they  are  dug  up,  nor  have  been  carried  and  depo- 
iited  there  by  any  of  the  aifting  forces  under  the  prefent  conflitution 
of  nature.  The  tormation,  indeed,  of  the  very  mountains  in  which 
they  are  buried,  and  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  materials  which 
compole  them,  are  fucli  as  we  cannot  account  for  by  any  actions  and 
re-aftions  which  in  the  aftual  flate  of  things  take  place  on  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  earth.  We  mult  neceffarily  recur  to  that  perod  in -the 
liiflory  of  our  planet,  vvhtfn  the  furfuce  of  the  ocean  was  at  leafl  fo 
much  above  its  prefent  level  as  to  cover  even  the  fummits  of  thofe 
fecondary  mountains  which  contain  the  remains  of  tropical  plants. 
The  changes  which  thefe  vegetables  have  fullered  in  their  lubllance 
is  almofl  total  ; they  commonly  retain  only  the  external  configuration 
of  what  they  were.  Such  is  the  flate  in  which  they  are  found  in 
England  by  Llwyd  ; in  France  by  Juffieu  ; and  in  the  Netherlands 
by  Burtin  ; not  to  mention  inflances  in  more  diftant  countries.  Some 
of  the  impreflions  or  remains  of  plants  found  in  foils  of  this  nature, 
which  were,  by  t he  more  ancient  and  enlightened  oryctologifls,  fnp- 
pofed  to  belong  to  plants  actually  grow  ing  in  temperate  and  cold  cli- 
mates, feem,  on  accurate  invefligation,  to  have  been  part  of  exotic 
vegetables.  In  faff,  whether  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  grown  near 
the  fpot  where  they  are  found,  or  to  have  been  carried  thither  from 
different  parts  by  the  force  of  an  impelling  flood,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  organized  beings,  which,  in  order  to  live,  re- 
quire fuch  a vaft  difference  in  temperature  and  in  feafons,  could  live 
on  the  fame  fpot,  or  bow  their  remains  could  (from  climates  fo 
widely  difiant)  be  brought  together  in  the  fame  place  by  one  com- 
mon diflocating  caufe.  To  this  ancient  order  of  foflil  vegetables  be- 
long whatever  retains  a vegetable  fliape,  found  in  or  near  coal  mines, 
and  (to  judge  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  found)  the 
greater  part  of  the  agatized  woods.  But  from  the  fpccies  and  pre- 
sent flate  of  the  trees,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this  memoir,  and 
from  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the  foil  in  which  they  are  found,  it 
fee  ms  very  clear  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  primeval  order  of 
vegetable  ruins. 

Tift 
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The  fecond  order  of  foflil  vegetables,  comprehends  thofe  which 
are  found  in  the  flrata  of  clay  or  (and;  materials  which  are  the  relnlt 
of  (low  depofitions  of  the  lea  and  of  rivers,  agents  (till  at  work  under 
the  prelent  conflitution  of  our  planet.  Thefe  vegetable  remains  are 
found  in  Inch  flat  countries  as  may  be  confidered  to  be  of  a new  for- 
mation. The  vegetable  organization  ltd!  (ublilts,  at  leait  in  part  ; 
and  their  vegetable  lubdance  lias  lufl’cred  a change  only  in  colour, 
fmell,  or  confidence  ; alterations  which  are  produced  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  oily  and  bituminous  parts,  of  by  their  natural  pro- 
grels  towards  rottennefs.  Such  are  the  foflil  vegetables  found  in 
Cornwall  by  Borlale  ; in  Efl’ex  by  Derham  ; in  Yorklbire  by  De  la 
Pr>  me  and  Richardlon  ; and  in  foreign  countries  by  other  natu- 
ra lilts.  Theie  vegetables  are  found  at  different  depths,  fome  of 
them  much  below  the  prefent  level  of  the  lea,  bm  in  clayey  or  landy 
flrata  (evidently  belonging  to  modern  formation)  ; and  have  no  doubt 
been  carried  from  their  original  place,  and  depolited  there  by  the 
force  of  great  rivers  or  currents,  as  it  has  been  obferved  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  Mifliflippi.  In  many  infiances,  however,  thefe  trees  and 
ftmibs  are  found  (landing  on  their  roots,  and  generally  in  low  or 
marlhy  places  above,  or  very  little  below,  the  level  ot  the  fea. 

To  this  lall  delcription  of  foflil  vegetables  the  decayed  trees  here 
delcribed  certainlybelong.  They  have  not  been  tranfported  by  cur- 
rents or  rivers  ; but,  though  (lauding  in  their  native  (oil,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  the  level  in  which  they  are  tound  to  be  the  lame  as  hat  in 
which  they  grew.  It  would  be  impollible  for  any  ot  thefe  trees  or 
fhrubs  to  vegetate  lo  near  the  lea,  and  below  the  common  level  of  its 
water  ; the  waves  would  cover  fuch  traCls  of  land,  and  hinder  any 
vegetation.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  furtace  ot  the  ocean  has 
ever  been  lower  than  it  now  is  ; on  the  contrary,  we  are  led,  by  num- 
berlefs  phenomena,  to  believe  that  the  level  ot  the  water  in  our  globe 
is  now  below  what  it  was  in  former  periods  : we  mud  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  foreft  here  delcribed  grew  in  a level  high  enough  to 
permit  its  vegetation  ; and  that  the  force  (whatever  it  was)  which 
deftroyed  it,  lowered  the  level  of  the  ground  where  it  Hood. 

There  is  a force  of  fublidence  (particularly  in  loft  ground),  which, 
being  a natural  confequence  ot  gravity  (lowly  though  perpetually 
operating,  has  its  action  fometimes  quickened  and  rendered  hidden 
by  extraneous  caufes,  for  inftance  bv  earthquakes.  The  flow  etteds 
of  this  force  of  fublidence  have  been  accurately  remarked  in  many 
places:  examples  alio  of  its  hidden  action  are  recorded  in  alniofl 
every  hiftory  of  great  earthquakes,  'i  he  fhores  ot  Alexandria,  ac- 
cording to  Dolonueu’s  oblervations,  are  a toot  lower  than  they  were 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Donati,  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  ol  the 
Adriatic,  has  remarked,  leemingly  w ith  great  accuracy,  the  efleds 
of  this  fublidence  at  Venice ; at  Pola  in  1 dria  ; at  1.  Is,  Bua,  Zara,  and 
Dido,  onthecoall  of  Dalmatia.  In  England,  borlale  has  given,  in 
the  Flulolophical  TranlaCtions,  a curious  oblervatjou  of  a fublidence, 
of  at  lead  fixteen  feet,  in  the  ground  between  hump  foil  and  I rel- 
caw  i (lands  in  Scilly.  The  loft  and  low  grounds  1 etween  the  towns  of 
Thorne  and  Gowle  in  Y orklhire,  a (pace  ot  many  miles,  has  lo  much 
fublided  in  latter  times,  that  fome  old  men  of  Thorne  affirmed, 
“that,  whereas  they  could  before  lee  little  ot  1 he  lleeples  (ot  Gow le), 
they  now  lee  the  church-yard  wall.”  1 heindances  offnuilar  fubli- 
dcnce,  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  innumerable. 
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The  force  of  lubfidence,  fuddenly  adfing  by  means  of  fame  earth- 
quake, feems  to  me  the  mod  probable  caufe  to  which  the  ufttal  lub- 
jnarine  fituarion  ot  t he  foreft  ue  are  (peaking  of  may  be  alcribed.  It 
affords  a fimple  eafy  explanation  of  the  matter  ; its  probability  is 
fupported  by  numberlefs  inftances  of  fimilar  events  ; and  it  >s  not 
liable  to  the  ftrong  objections  which  exift  againlt  the  In  pothelis  of  the 
alternate  deprefTion  and  elevation  ot  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; an  opi- 
nion which,  to  be  credible,  requires  the  fupport  of  a great  number 
of  proofs  lets  equivocal  than  tltofe  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
in  its  favour,  even  by  the  genius  of  a Lavoilier. 

The  (1  ration  ol  foil,  fixteen  feet  thick,  placed  above  the  decaved 
trees,  feems  to  remove  the  epoch  of  their  (inking  and  deft  ruction 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hiftorical  knowledge.  In  Caelar’s  time,, 
the  level  of  the  North  Sea  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  as  in  our 
days.  He  mentions  the  reparation  of  the  Wahal  brarn  It  ot  the  Rhine, 
and  its  junction  to  the  Mtufe  ; noticing  the  thencxifting  diftance 
from  that  jundtion  to  t lie  lea,  which  agrees,  according  to  d’An- 
v i lie’s  inquiries,  with  the  actual  diftance.  "Some  of  the  Roman  roads,  . 
ConftruCted,  according  to  the ’order  of  Augullus,  under  Agrippa’s 
adminiftration,  leading  to  the  maritime  lown  of  Belgium,  (fill  exilt, 
and  reach  tlte  prelent  (bore.  The  delcription  which  Roman  authors 
have  left  us,  of  the  coafts,  ports,  and  mouth  ot  rivers,  on  both  (ides  - 
o(  the  nortli  lea,  agree  in  general  with  their  pre(ent  (late  ; except  iri 
the  places  ravaged  by  the  inroads  of  this  fea,  more  apt,  from  its 
force,  to  deft  ray  the  furrounding  countries  than  to  increale  them.  ' 

An  exaCt  resemblance  exifts  between  Maritime  Flanders  and  the' 
oppofue  coaft  ot  England,  both  in  point  of  elevation  above  the  fea, 
and  of  the  internal  ftrudture  and  arrangement  of  the  foils.  On  both 
(ides,  ftrata  of  clay,  lilt,  and  land,  (often  mixed  with  decayed  vege- 
tables,) are  found  near  t he  furface;  and,  in  both,  thefe  fuperior 
materials  cover  a very  deep  firatum  ot  blueilh  or  dark-coloured  clay, 
unmixed  with  extraneous  bodies.  On  both  tides  they  are  the  lower- 
molt  part  of  the  (oil,  exifting  between  two  ridges  of  high  lands,  on' 
their  tefpeifive  (ides  of  the  lame  narrow  fea.  Thele  two  countries 1 
are  certainly  coeval  ; and  whatever  proves  that  Maritime  Flanders 
has  been  lor  many  ages  out  of  the  lea,  mult,  in  my  opinion,  prove’ 
alio  that  the  torelt  we  are  (peaking  of  was  long  before  that  time 
cleftroyed  and  buried  under  a ftratum  of  (oil.  Now  it  feems  proved: 
from  ft  i ft  or  ica)  records,  carefully  collected  by  feveral  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  Brufteis  Academy,  that  no  material  change  has  happened 
to  the  lowermoft  part  of  Maritime  Flanders  during  the  period  of  the 
laft  two  thoufand  years. 

1 am  therefore  inclined  to  fuppofe  the  original  cataftrophe  which 
buried  this  forefi  to  be  of  very  ancient  date  ; but  I fufpeCt  the  inroad 
of  tlie  fea,  which  uncovered  the  decayed  trees  of  the  Blands  of  Sut- 
ton, to  be  comparatively  recent.  The  ftate  of  the  leaves  and  of  t lie 
timber,  and  alio  the  tradition  of  the  neighbouring  people,  concur  to 
ffrengthen  this  (ulpicion.  Leaves,  and  other  delicate  parts  of  plants, 
though  they  may  be  long  preferred  in  a (ubterraneous  fituation,  can- 
not remain  uninjured  when  expoled  to  the  aftion  of  the  waves  and  of 
the  ait  . The  people  of  the  country  believe  that  their  parilh-church  t 
once  liuod  on  the  fpot  where  the  iflets  now  are,  and  was  fubnierged 
by  the  inroads  of  the  fea,  and  that  at  low  water  their  anceftors  could 
even  difeover  its  ruins  3 and  that  their  prefent  church  was  built  to 

f upply 
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fupply  the  place  of  that  which  the  waves.wafhed  away,  and  that  even 
their  prelent  clcnk  belonged  to  the  old  church.  So  many  concomi- 
tant cucumllances,  though  weak  tellimonics,  incline  me  to  believe 
their  report  j and  to  luppofe  that  fome  of  the  ftonny  innndations  of 
the  North  Sed,  which  in  thefe  laft  centuries  have  walked  away  Inch 
large  iradU  ot  land  on  i's  Ihores,  took  away  a loil  refting  on  clay,  and 
at  fall  uncovered  the  trees  which  are  the  fubject  of  this  paper. 

Of  the  COTTON  MANUFACTURE  in  LANCASHIRE. 

COTTON,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  produce  of  a fhrub,  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  the  Eall  and  Welt  Indies,  and  even  in  the 
more  temperate  countries  which  border  the  Levant.  It  comes  to  us 
without  any  farther  preparation  than  having  been  carefully  picked 
out  of  the  pod  in  w hich  it  grows  ; but  (fill  much  dirt,  hulk,  and  other 
impurities,  remain  in  it.  This  is  firft  feparated  by  women,  who 
beat  the  cotton  with  dicks  upon  hurdles,  and  pick  out  the  more  grofs 
impurities  with  their  fingers.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  carding  en- 
gine, where  it  is  firll  fcnbbled,  as  the  wool-carder  would  fay,  and  af- 
terwards, divided  into  perpetual  cardings,  which  are  caught  by,  and 
coiled  round  the  Tides  of,  long  tin  cylinders.  Thefe  coils  are  taken  to 
the  mules,  firft  to  be  roved,  which  anfwers  to  (tubbing,  and  after- 
wards to  be  I pun  into  threads  of  any  requifite  finenefs.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  mules  forms  quite  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  the  cotton 
trade.  A vaft  improvement  has  been  made,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  fpinning  jennies,  by  which  from  twenty  to 
forty  fpindles  were  turned  at  a time.  Still,  however,  the  rovings, 
or  coarfe  half-twilled  threads,  partaking  fomevvhat  of  the  nature  of 
cardings,  though  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  fpun  twilf,  were 
obliged  to  be  prepared  by  the  hand-wheel.  The  invention  of  mules 
entirely  fupplied  this  defed  ; and,  while  it  enabled  the  fpinner  to 
prepare  her  rovings  as  faft  as  (he  before  could  (pin,  at  the  fame  time 
it  put  her  in  a way  of  performing  her  farther  work  much  more  expe- 
ditiqufly  and  completely.  The  machine  is  called  a mule , either  be- 
caule  it  is  a kind  of  machine  which  might  eafily  be  turned  by  a mule, 
or,  more  probably,  becaufe  it  is  a fort  of  mongrel,  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  carding  and  fpinning,  or  uniting  together  the  adhou 
both  of  the  roller  and  fpindle.  It  confifts  of  three  lets  of  fluted  brafs 
rollers,  the  flutes  of  which  turn  into  each  other  : the  firft  let  goes 
falter  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  falfer  than  the  third,  between 
which,  when  the  roll  of  carded  cotton  enters,  it  is  a little  lengthened 
out,  ftill  more  by  the  fecond,  and  farther  Hill  by  the  firft,  after  paf- 
fmg  which,  it  is  (lightly  twilled  by  the  rapid  circular  motion  on  its 
axil,  communicated  by  a leather  band  to  a perpendicular  tin  cylinder, 
into  which  it  falls.  If  the  roving  be  not  made  thin  enough  by  the 
firft  operation,  it  is  made  to  undergo  a repetition  of  it,  and  it  is  then 
carried  to  the  fpinning  mules  ; which  differ  from  the  former  only  in 
this,  that  when  the  threads  have  palled  the  rollers,  they  are  drawn 
out  and  twilled  by  a courfc  of  fpindles,  which  are  fet  in  motion  alter 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  roving  has  paffed  the  rollers,  which  are 
themfelves,  at  this  time  flopped.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
preparing  the  threads  is  underftood  to  be,  that  the  fibres  of  the  cot- 
ton are  all  laid  longitudinally,  and  in  as  fmall  a number  as  is  wanted, 
before  they  are  begun  to  be  much  twilled  j by  which  means,  tlneads 
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ot  any  required  finenefs  are  made  much  ftronger  than  they  were  from 
rovings  prepared  upon  the  fpindle,  which  twifted  them  too  much  in 
the  fit  ft  ioftance  ; and,  in  the  fubfequent  procetfes  for  renderingthem 
finer,  many  of  the  fibres  were  neceflarily  broken.  On  one  of  thefe 
mules  24.0  threads  are  often  fpun  at  once,  and  two  of  them  may  be 
managed  by  one  woman,  with  a child  to  each  to  tie  the  threads 
which  may  occafionallv  break.  A large  factory  for  tnefc  operations 
ufually  confifts  of  a vafl  cellar  to  hold  the  raw  materials,  of  a ground 
floor  for  the  pickers  and  beaters;  and,  in  the  upper  floors,  firft 
teazing  and  carding  engines,  then  roving  machines,  afterwards  mules, 
and  laftly,  machines  for  winding  the  thread  or  twifl ; the  whole  oc- 
cupying a building  of  fix  or  feven  flories,  and  all  moved,  either  by  a 
large  water-wheel  or  by  a fmall  fire-engine,  which,  if  of  Boulton  and 
Watt’s  conftruftion,  occafions  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  it  confumes  nearly  all  its  fmoke. — For  winding  the 
thread  regularly  off  the  fpindles  upon  bobbins,  various  contrivances 
are  in  ufe  : none,  however,  appears  more  fimple  than  a heart- 
fhaped  axis,  which  moves  the  bobbins  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
to  the  pofition  of  the  apex  or  the  bale  of  the  heart.  Other  portions 
of  the  thread  are  wound  in  quills  for  the  (buttle  ; and  others,  again, 
are  formed  into  hanks,  fome  of  which  are  tightly  bound  round  at 
certain  intervals,  previous  to  their  being  dyed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  parts  fo  tied  from  taking  the  colour.  This  is  done,  that  the 
threads  may  be  difpoled  in  the  warp,  fo  as  to  produce  the  clouds  which 
are  feen  in  various  Ipecies  of  the  cotton  goods,  particularly  gingams. 
The  only  colours  which  t lie  cotton  manufacturer  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  render  fo  permanent  as  to  withftand  the  effect  of  bleaching, 
are,  the- Turkey-red,  the  dark  blue,  and  the  buff.  A durable  green 
would  certainly  make  the  fortune  of  any  chemift  who  fhould  difeo- 
ver  it.  ( 

The  warp  being  fixed  in  the  loom,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  gaited,  is  divided  to  give  paffage  to  the  weft  in  the  (buttle, 
either  by  two,  three,  or  more,  treddles;  or,  if  the  pattern,  or  courfe 
of  changes  in  the  order  of  railing  and  deprefling  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  be  various,  fo  that  the  weaver  could  not  manage  the  requifite 
number  of  treddles,  by  a great  number  of  firings  which  pafs  over 
pullies  above  t he  loom,  and  are  drawn  one  after  another,  by  a lit- 
tle boy,  above  whofe  head  they  are  orderly  difpofed  in  two  rows,  by 
the  fide  of  the  looms.  Thefe  looms  are  therefore  called  drawboys, 
Thefe  boys,  however,  will  fhortly  be  fet  afide  for  machinery,  which 
is  rapidly  introducing  as  a fubftitute.  For  the  formation  of  fprigs, 
&c.  of  various  colours,  there  are  often  as  many  (buttles  as  colours; 
or  a number  of  little  fwivel  looms,  fuch  as  they  ufe  for  the  weaving 
of  tapes,  are  introduced  occalionally,  as  many  as  there  are  fprigs  in 
the  breadth  of  the  piece.  Quiltings  appear  to  be  two  diflindt  cloths  ; 
tied,  as  it  were,  together,  by  flitches  which  go  through  both  cloths ; 
and  in  Ibme  cafes,  as  in  bed-quilt,  there  is  a third  fluittle,  which 
throws  in  a quantity  of  coarfely  fpun  cotton,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
wadding.  The  counterpanes  are  woven  with  two  (buttles,  one  con- 
taining a much  coarfer  weft  than  the  other;  the  coarfer  weft  is 
thrown  over  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  thread  is  picked  up  with  an 
iron  pin,  rather  hooked  at  the  point,  fo  as  to  form  knobs  difpofed  in 
a l'ort  of  pattern. 

hen  the  goods  are  cpme  from  the  loom,  mofl  of  the  forts  of 

them, 
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them,  previoufly  to  their  being  bleached,  are  drefTed  or  fired,  by 
being  drawn,  and  that  not  very  quickly,  over  very  red-hot  cylinders 
nt  iron,  by  which  the  luperfluous  nap  is  burnt  oft.  To  fee  (uch  an 
operation  perto'med  upon  (o  combuftible  a fubftance,  naturally  fills  a 
Itranger  with  the  utnioft  aftonifhment.  ”1  hey  are  then  wa(hed  in  a 
wheel  with  foap  and  water,  and,  having  been  well  fcoured  with  an 
alkaline  lixivium,  are  dipped  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  diluted 
to  its  proper  (trength.  Tliefe  operations  are  repeated  a’ternately, 
till  the  goods  have  attained  the  requifite  degree  ol  w Intends  ; and  be- 
tween each  dipping,  they  are  laid  out  upon  the  ground,  expofed  to 
the  action  of  the  fun  and  air.  When  completely  bleached,  they  are 
either  fmoothed  upon  long  tables,  with  Imoothing  irons,  or  calen- 
dered, that  is,  ftrctched  and  prelfed  between  a courfe  of  rollers,  by 
which  they  acquire  a fine  glols.  Callicoes  are  printed  exactly  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  kerfymeres  in  Yorklhire;  but  the  works  are  ufual- 
ly  upon  a much  larger  feale.  Thickfets,  corduroys,  velveteens,  S:c. 
are  cut  upon  long  tables,  with  a knife,  of  a conftruCtion  fomewhat 
like  the  fling  of  a wafp,  terminating  in  a very  fharp  point,  defended 
on  each  fide  by  a fort  of  (heath.  This  point  is  introduced  under  the 
upper  courfe  of  threads,  which  are  intended  to  be  cut,  and  with  great 
eafe  carried  forward  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 

The  rapid  increefe  of  the  cotton  trade  appears  to  have  been  owing, 
in  a great  mealure,  to  the  more  liberal  introduction  of  machinery  in- 
to every  branch  of  it,  than  into  any  other  of  our  da  pie  manufactures. 
The  utility  and  policy  of  employing  machines,  to  fhorten  labour, 
has  been  a fubject  which  has  exercifed  the  pens  of  feveral  ingenious 
w riters  ; while  their  introduction  into  almoft  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture lias  been  attended,  in  the  outfet,  witli  much  riot  and  difor- 
der.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  mod:  wonderful  productions  of  hu- 
man genius,  the  progreflive  exertions  of  which,  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  be  (topped  : they  enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a bet- 
ter0 article  than  can  be  made  by  the  hand,  in  conl'equence  of  the  uni- 
formity and  certainty  of  their  operations  ; and  at  a much  lower  price* 
in  confequence  of  the  vaft  quantities  of  work  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. They  thus  fupport  the  credit  of  our  manufactures  abroad  ; 
and  enable  us,  under  the  vaft  load  of  taxes,  and  confequent  increase 
in  the  price  of  every  necefTary  of  life,  to  meet  our  foreign  competi- 
tors with  advantage  at  market.  They  can  even  allow  the  goods  to 
furnifti,  in  their  paffage,  a confiderable  revenue  to  the  government. 
And  although  they  do,  undoubtedly,  on  their  firft  introduction, 
throw  fome  perfons  out  of  employ,  by  changing  the  nature  and 
courfe  of  bufmefs,  they  almoft  immediately  make  up  for  the  incon- 
venience by  aftonifhingly  multiplying  the  abfolute  quantity  of  em- 
ployment. If  they  talqe  away  their  work  from  carders  and  fpinners, 
they  return  it  them  back  tenfold  as  winders,  warpers,  weavers,  drel- 
fers,  dyers,  bleachers,  printers,  &rc.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  a fubjeCt  of  reafqnable  apprehen- 
fion,  whether  our  manufactures  may  not  be  much  more  eafiiy  and 
fpeedily  removed  into  foreign  countries,  by  the  tranfplantqtion  ot 
our  machines,  than  of  our  workmen  ? They  have  no  prejudices  to 
conquer*  no  relations  or  friends  to  leave,  no  old  habits  to  break,  no 
new  language  to  learn,  no  rooted  attachment  to  their  native  foil. 
They  are  at  once  naturalized  in  any  country,  and  will  enable  the  in- 
habitants of  any  country,  that  can  procure  them,  immediately  to  ri- 
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val  thole  in  which  they  were  originally  produced.  But  this  is  a con- 
federation for  the  inhabitant  ot  a particular  country  : the  moralift, 
and  the  friend  of  mankind,  will- be  more  affected  by  fuch  confidera- 
lions  as  the  following  : 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  whoever,  unbiased  by  intereft  or 
prejudice,  and  under  the  influence  ot  no  motives  but  a regard  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  examines  thefe  eftablifhments,  will 
be  ftrongly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  of 
real  advantage  to  the  bulk  of  the  perfons  employed  in  them,  and,  of 
courfe,  to  fociciy  at  layge.  It  has  been  commonly,  and  1 fear  too 
jultly,  remarked,  that  w herever  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  have 
been  collected  in  large  bodies,  they  have  always,  more  or  lefs,  cor- 
rupted each  other;  and,  I am  hire,  it  will  not  require  any  very 
acute  tftlent  for  oblervation,  to  difcover  a fenfible  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thele  great  factories.  But, 
it  is  not  this  circumflance  merely,  connected  with  thefe  ellablifliments, 
of  which  the  friends  to  the  improvement  of  their  fpecies  have  juft 
caitf?  to  complain.  An  ingenious  divifion  has  fometimes  been  made 
of  the  day,  into  three  parts,  one  for  labour,  one  for  meals  and  re- 
creation, and  one  for  refl  ; and  alfo  of  the  life,  into  one  for  learning, 
one  for  working,  and  one  for  enjoyment  and  repole.  Nothing  like 
either  of  thefe  propofitions  is  at  all  attended  to  here.  I know,  it  has 
ttfually  been  boafled  of,  as  a great  advantage  to  thefe  machines,  that 
lliey  encourage  population,  by  rendering  children  valuable  to  their 
parents  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives.  I confefs,  that  I am  of  a 
different  opinion.  Childhood  and  youth  are  the  proper  feafon  for  en- 
couraging both  the  body  and  the  mind  to  unfold  themfelves  ; the 
one  by  air  and  active  exercile;  the  other,  by  allowing  it  leifure  for 
obfervation,  and  by  aflifting  it  with  fuch  inftruCtioq  as  is  fuited  to 
the  particular  capacity  and  ftation  in  life.  But  vyhen  children  are  fyt 
to  work  almofl  as  foon  as  they  can  walk  ; when,  from  fix  years  of 
age,  they  are' confined  in  clofe  rooms  ten  hours  in  the  day,  to  give 
notice  of  the  breaking  of  a thread  ; what  mud  become  of  thofif  bodily 
powers,  which,  at  this  important  period  of  life,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
full  play  t how  Ihould  thofe  intelligent  faculties  expand  which  are 
confined  to  fuch  minute  objects  ? or  what  moral  ft ru, dure  can  be  ex- 
peded  ftioulcl  be  built  on  fuch  foundations  ; where  nothing  is  heard 
in  converfation  between  thole  of  the  fame  fex,  but  profanenefs,  and 
between  thofe  of  a different,  but  obfeenity  ? So  that  the  real  (fate  of 
the  cafe  appears  rather  to  be  this  ; that  parents  are  tempted  to  de- 
fraud their  chiidren  of  the  excrcif'e  neceflary  to  their  health,  of  the 
education  neceftary  to  their  ufefulnefs,  and  of  their  morals  by  evil 
company,  in  order  to  fecure  for  themfelves,  as  the  price  of  thefe  fa- 
crifices,  fqme  paltry.fqurpen.ee  or  (ixpence  a day  ; w hich  is,  belkies, 
very  frequently  perverted  into  the  means  of  their  own  increafed 
intemperance.  If  this  be  true,  population  is  dilcouraged  by  thefe 
machines,  both  among  the  old  and  the  young. 

But  this  is  not  all  : where  parents  are  employed  along  with  their 
children,  it  is  poffible,  may  we  not  fay  probable,  that  natural  affec- 
tion, and  a regard  to  their  own  intereft,  will  induce  them  (till  to  pay 
fome  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  their  children  ; and  that  the  hope 
of  their  improvement,  or  the  dread  of  being  chargeable  with  having 
contributed  to  corrupt  them,  will  alfo  have  fome  eifeCt  as  a check 
upon  their  own  conduct. 


But 
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But  what  (hall  we  lay  of  thole  efiablilhments  which  hire,  by  whole- 
sale, toi  a term  of  years,  the  pauper-children  of  a dillant  pari Ih,  and 
.thus  break  -ill  the  lies  of  parental  and  filial  affections,  and  deltroy  all 
the  motives  to  a virtuous  conduit,  which  they  may  be  expedited  to 
fugged?  When  the  owners  of  a great  factory  take  three  hundred 
children  from  t he  ovei leers  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  bring  them  down  in 
covered  waggons,  never  to  lee,  or  hear  of,  or  care  for,  their  parents 
more;  what  can  we  call  Inch  vehicles,  but  Gave- velfels  upon  wheels; 
or  what  fuch  factories,  but  what  I heard  one  of  them  emphatically 
called,  a receptacle  for  white  negroes ? 

In  many  cales,  indeed,  the  children  are  well  lodged  and  fed,  and, 
in  iome  cafes,  taught  ; but  then,  the  Ichool-hours  are  robbed  from 
the  hours  of  recreation,  and  not  from  thole  of  labour  ; and,  when 
children  have  been  worked  from  (ix  to  fix,  with  the  only  neceffary 
interniillion  of  meals,  tew  perfons,  L fuppofe,  will  queltion,  whether 
the  interval  between  work  and  bed-time  would  be  better  employed 
in  the  (chool  or  in  t he  play-field. 

Further,  the  object  of  their  engagement  is  to  attend  to  the  biffinefs 
of  the  factory  ; that  is,  to  fuperintend  the  regular  progrefs  of  a fe- 
ries  of'operations,  produced  by  machinery,  fuch  as  the  tying  of  bro- 
ken threads,  the  ferving  of  cardings,  rovings,  and  twill,  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts’ of  the  machine.  Not  one  of  thefe  tilings  fit  them  for  af- 
terwards fupporting  themfelves  ; fo  that  when  the  time  of  their 
emancipation  is  arrived,  and  they  are  turned  adrift,  to  have  their 
places  luppiied  by  another  fucceflion  of  children,  who  can  be  paid 
and  fed  at  a fmaller  charge,  the  only  refource  for  the  men,  is  the 
army;  for  the  women,  the  wretched  and  pitiable  trade  of  proflitution. 

There  is  fill  1 another  evil  confequence  of  thefe  eGablilhments, 
which,  though  perhaps  of  lei's  importance,  has  made  more  noife, 
becaufe  people  are  too  commonly  moft  affeCted  by  what  may  affeCt 
themlelves.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  work  is  better  performed 
the  lefs  air  is  admitted  into  the  factory  ; the  -circulation  of  frelh  air 
is,  therefore,  too  much  difcouraged,  and  of  courfe  the  feeds  of  con- 
tagion are  accumulated.  In  fome  inllances,  too,  the  works  have 
been  kept  going  day  and  night ; and  the  two  fets  have  fucceeded  each 
other  in  the  unventilated  rooms  of  the  one,  and  the  yet  warm  beds 
of  the  other,  till  fomeihing  very  like  plague  has  been  repeatedly  ge- 
nerated. Thole  who  wilh  to  fee  this  matter  fet  in  its  true  light, 
may  confult  Sir  William  Clerke’s  Thoughts  on  Contagion,  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Manchefler  Phyficians,  and  Regulations  and  Orders  of 
the  MagiGrateS  at  the  Manchefler  Quarter-leffions. 

I trull  1 (hall  not  be  fufpeCled  of  any  thing  fo  abftird,  as  the  wilh 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  mechanical  improvements,  or  to  fay  to  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  mind,  “ hitherto  (hall  ye  go,  but  no  farther.” 
Whenever  any  Gate  has  adted  on  fo  wild  a principle,  the  only  efFedt 
has  been  to  drive  rcltrained  genius  to  take  refuge  in  another,  which 
has  received  the  benefit  with  open  arms,  and  laughed  at  the  folly  of 
its  rival.  Nor  do  I,  by  any  means,  wilh  to  be  underGood,  as  apply- 
ing the  above  oblervations  to  every  eftablilhment  of  this  naturd.;  If 
all  their  owners  paid  fuch  attention  to  the  comfort,  health,  and  im- 
provement, of  thofe  whom  they  employ,  as  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Dale,  of  Laneik,  there  would  be  Iris  occalion  for  cither  public  or 
private  animadverfion  ; but  as  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  foon 
likely  to  be  the  cafe,  it  appears  to  me,  that  thefe  large  ladlories  ade 

very 
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very  fair  objects  of  legiflative  regulation.  For  every  ftate  is  bound 
to  take  care,  that  even  genius  itlelf  ftiall  not  fo  ule  its  own,  as  to 
injure  that  of  another  ; and  that  it  is  in  an  clperial  manner  bound  to 
pioteit  the  poor  trom  being  abuted  or  corrupted  by  the  rich  leaders 
either  of  the  landed  or  commercial  andocracy  : to  the  introduction 
ot  which  latter  clafs,  I look  upon  theie  eftablilhmcnts  to  have  been 
eminently  inftruinental. 

ACCOUNT  of  CALVIN  PHILIPS,  the  AMLRICAN  DWARF. 

A REMARKABLE  dwarf  has  lately  been  exhibited  at  New 
\ ork.  At  the  age  ot  eight  his  height  was  twenty-fix  inches 
and  a hall,  and  his  weight  twelve  pounus,  in*  lading  his  clothes. 

This  phenomenon  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  the  ftate  of  Malla- 
chuletts,  oil i the  j4th  of  January  1701.  his  father,  who  is  about 
the  middie  lize,  was  twenty-tour  years  of  age  when  the  child  was 
born  ; and  his  mother,  rather  above  the  ordinary  lize,  was  twenty- 
fix,  both  found  and  healthy.  'I  hey  have  had  five  other  children, 
two  be lote  and  three  lince  the  birth  of  the  dwarf,  all  of  them 
healthy,  and  of  the  ulual  fize.  All  the  circinnftances  ol  geftation 
and  parturition  in  the  cale  of  this  dwarf  were  natural  : he  was  fo 
/mail  at  his  birth  as  fcarccly  to  weigh  two  pounds;  Ins  thigh  was 
not  thicker  than  a man’s  thumb,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body 
were  in  proportion.  His  mother,  who  is  a poor  woman,  ufed  to 
carry  him  in  her  bofom  while  (he  was  fpinning. 

Notwii'hftanding  Jus  ditninutivenefs,  this  child  was  extremely 
healthy,  had  a good  appetite,  was  exempt  from  all  the  dileales  of  in- 
fancy, except  the  whooping  cough,  which  was  very  favourable,  and 
fome  trouble  from  worms  : lie  was  weaned  at  feven  months,  began 
to  creep  at  nine  months,  and  to  walk  at  eighteen  months,  but  he  did 
not  begin  to  lpeak  till  he  w as  four  years  of  age.  He  got  his  firft 
teetli  at  ten  or  eleven  months  without  pain  or  difficulty,  and  has 
fince  had  the  common  number,  two  of  which  are  already  (hed. 

from  his  birth,  till  two  years  old,  he  grew  very  flowly,  after- 
wards more'  perceptibly  till  five,  and  fince  that  period  has  altogether 
cealed  to  grow,  which  is  ascertained  both  by  his  weight,  and  by  the 
lize  of  his  clothes  worn  three  years  ago. 

Since  he  was  weaned  he  has  always  been  fed  upon  the  common 
articles  ot  diet  given  to  children  ; he  eats  moderately  but  fufficiently, 
and  is  particularly  fond  of  fruits  and  cyder,  but  has  never  drunk 
any  diddled  liquor.  He  deeps  in  an  eafv  and  natural  manner,  ge- 
nerally goes  to  bed  about  feven  o’clock,  and  repoles  till  four  or  five 
in  the  morning,  but  never  lleeps  in  the  day-time.  He  is  aclive, 
playful,  lprightly,  and  very  irakible,  arid  is  commonly  occupied  in 
the  lports  ol  children,  to  which  he  is  devoted  in  a remarkable  degree. 

On  inlpettion  ot  iris  body  undrelfed,  no  deformity  or  deficiency 
appears  ; on  the  contrary,  lie  is  every  way  formed  with  the  greateli 
fy  ni  me  try.  His  figure  cli  1 p lays  a pleafing  and  elegant  proportion, 
and  his  face,  though  thin  and  long,  is  made  ot  regular  and  agreeable 
features,  eon elponding  to  his  age  rather  than  fize,  and  indicating  a 
degree  of  maturity,  in  pojnt  ot  evolution,  much  beyond  his  years.. 
His  complexion  and  hair  are  light,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  general 
afpedt  is  delicate.  The  paints  of  his  hands  and  foies  of  his  feet  have 
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acquired  much  of  the  hardnefs,  and  the  former  are  a good  deal 
marked  with  the  lines  belonging  to  maturer  age.  His  voice  is  Ihrill, 
and  lefs  articulate  than  is  common  at  his  period  of  life.  He  is  rather 
referved  to  ftrangers,  much  dilpleafed  with  the  infpedlion  of  vifitors, 
and  already  appears  to  rtiew  fome  figns  of  fexual  propenlity. 

Hib  mental  attainments  appear  to  fall  rather  rtiort  of  the  ordinary 
flandard  at  his  age : he  has  only  learned  a few  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
but  his  lituation,  in  a variety  of  refpedts,  has  been  unfavourable  to 
improvement ; and  it  is  to  be  wilhed  that  proper  attention  may  be 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  underftanding,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  comparative  powers  of  his  mind. 

In  his  travels,  as  a public  fpettacle,  this  dwarf  is  under  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother.  The  former 
is  a large  and  robult  man  aged  fifty-fix,  and  the  latter  is  about  the 
middle  lize  and  aged  fifty-four.  They  are  both  in  good  health,  and 
have  been  fo  generally  throughout  their  lives.  They  fay  that  the 
boy  never  fullered  any  injury  by  blows,  falls,  or  other  accidents, 
whether  before  or  after  his  birth,  and  that  they  are  unacquainted 
With  any  caufe  to  which  his  diminutive  fize  may  be  afcribed. 

DISEASES  of  MINERS,  and  PERILS  of  MINING. 

THE  employments  of  miners  are  unwholefome,  and  very  feldom 
allow  them  to  reach  their  grand  clima&eric.  Their  appearance, 
indeed,  denotes  an  impeded!  ftate  of  health,  it  being  commonly 
pale,  wan,  and  weakly  ; not  that  they  are  fubjedt  to  any  particular 
complaint  (except  one)  ; but  being  perpetually  in  the  wet,  and  ex- 
periencing quick  and  conftant  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  they  gra- 
dually undermine  their  conftitutions,  and  fall  early  vidlims  to  the 
difeafes  generally  produced  by  this  inattention. 

The  diforder  which  forms  the  exception  juft-mentioned,  is  called 
by  the  patients  ballan,  and  feems  peculiar  to  the  lead  mines.  It  is  a 
confiipation  of  the  bowels  (produced  by  their  imbibing  into  the  fto- 
mach  particles  of  lead)  of  uncertain  duration,  but  attended  with 
acute  and  intolerable  pain.  The  poor  wretch,  groaning  under  this 
afflidtion,  has  frequently  been  known  to  continue  fourteen  days  with- 
out an  evacuation,  and  when,  at  length,  releafed,  to  have  difeharged 
with  his  urine  and  faeces  fmall  mafTes  of  the  pernicious  mineral. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  miners  may  in 
fome  degree  be  occafioned  by  their  free  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  to 
which  they  are  fatally  attached.  Smoking,  alfo,  is  a mod  favourite 
pradlice  with  them  ; and,  carried  to  the  extreme  in  which  they  in- 
dulge it,  may  affifl  in  weakening  and  debilitating  them.  'Ihepaflion, 
indeed,  extends  in  all  its  force  to  the  children  of  thef’e  people ; and 
boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  are  perpetually  feen  with  fhort  pipes, 
about  two  inches  long,  (luck  in  their  mouths,  and  breathing,  like 
Chimteras,  fmoke  and  flame  from  morning  to  night.  The  number 
of  workmen,  including  colliers,  employed  in  the  different  mines 
around  Holywell,  are  about  feven  hundred. 

Perilous  as  the  bufinefs  of  mining  appears  to  be,  one  naturally 
experts  to  hear  of  frequent  accidents  among  the  workmen.  Habit, 
however,  renders  them  fo  expert,  that ferious  cafualties  feldom  oc- 
cur. Some  “ hair-breadth ’feapes,”  indeed,  are  on  record,  which, 
bad  they  not  been  told  us  by  thole  whofc  veracity  is  untjueltionable, 
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wr  fhould  not  have  very  haflily  given  credit 'to.  Of  thefe  the  fol- 
lowing are  _tlje  .mod  remarkable  : 

A few  years  fince,  a workman  fell  down  the  fhafts  of  a mine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  was  lo  little  incommoded  by  the  fudden  defcent,  as  to  ex- 
claim to  his  companions  above,  who  were  anticipating  his  immediate 
death,  “ Ecod,  I’ve  broke  my  clogs.” 

A coachman  of  Mr.  Pennant,,  alfo,  fell  down  a coal-pit,  with 
finiilar  good  fortune. 

Thefe,  however,  were  nothing,  when  compared  to  the  adventure 
of  a man  now  living  at  Whiteford,  near  Holywell,  who,  when  ji 
lad,  had  tumbled  into  one  of  thefe  mines,  of  three  hundred  feet, 
and  efcaped  alive. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  years  fince,  the  roof  of  a neighbour- 
ing mine  gave  way  lo  fuddenly,  that  a poor  workman,  not  having 
time  to  efcape,  was  inftantly  overwhelmed  with  the  foundering 
earth.  Standing  fortunately  at  this  time  under  a mafs  of  rock,  he 
efcaped  being  immediately  crulhed  to  deatli  ; but,  as  there  were 
many  thoufand  tons  of  earth  above  him,  the  melancholy  profpedt  of 
certain  defiruftion,  by  means  the  moll  lingering  and  terrible,  Hill 
prefented  itfelf  to  him.  When  the  accident  happened,  he  had  half 
a pound  of  candles  in  his  hand,  and  upon  this,  and  the  trickling 
water  that  dilfillcd  through  the  cracks  of  the  rock,  he  lubfifted  nine 
days,  until  his  faithful  companions,  who,  with  an  anxious  folicitude 
that  does  honour  to  humanity,  worked  inceflantly  (Ipell  and  fpell) 
for  nine  days  and  as  many  nights,  at  length  reached  and  liberated 
him  from  the  horrible  prifon  in  which  he  was  immured. 

A fingular  inllance  of  providential  prefervation  occurred  alfo  in 
a coal-mine  at  Moflyn-park,  a few  miles  from  the  feene  of  the  laft 
wonder.  As  twelve  men  were  following  their  employment  in  the 
dark  recedes  of  the  mountain,  the  water  fuddenly  burft  in,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  mull  have  overwhelmed  them  all.  The  rope,  however, 
by  which  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  happened  to  be  hanging  down  at 
this  critical  moment,  and  the  whole  party,  clinging  to  it,  hallooed 
luftily  to  their  companions  above  to  pull  them  up.  Their  cries  were 
heard,  and  the  people  immediately  wound  up  the  rope,  which 
brought  them  fafely  to  the  top,  though  it  had  that  very  day  been 
condemned  as  too  old  and  unfiffe  to  be  longer  ufed. 

ACCOUNT  of  a BANIAN-TREE  in  the  PROVINCE  or 
BAIIAR. — By  Colonel  Ironside. 

NEAR  Manjee,  a fmall  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Devah 
(or  Gogra)  and  the  Ganges,  about  twenty  miles  well  of  the 
city  of  Patna,  there  is  a remarkably  large  tree,  called  a bur  or  banian- 
tree,  which  has  the  quality  of  extending  its  branches,  in  a horizontal 
direihon,  to  a conliderable  di fiance  from  its  ftem  ; and  of  then 
dropping  leaflets  fibres,  or  feions,  to  the  ground,  which  there  catch 
hold  of  the  earth,  take  root,  embody,  grow  thick,  and  ferve  either 
to  fupport  the  prot  rafted  branches,  or,  by  a further  vegetation,  to 
compote  a (econd  trunk.  From  thefe  branches  other  arms  again 
fpring  out,  fall  down,  enter  the  ground,  grow  up  again,  and  con- 
fute a third  ftem,  and  fo  on.  From  the  oppofite  pretty  high  bank 
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of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  diflance  of  near  eight  miles,  we  perceived 
this  tree  of  a pyramidical  (hape,  with  an  ealy  (preading  Hope  from 
its  fumrait  to  the  extremity  of  its  lower  branches,  and  miliook  it  at 
firfk  for  a final  1 hill  : we  had  no  quadrant  to  mealure  its  height;  but 
the  middle  or  principal  (lem  is  cpnfiderably  higher,  1 think,  than 
the  higheft  elm,  or  other  tree,  1 ever  law  in  England.  The  fol- 
lowing comprife  fome  other  of  its  dimgnfions,  which  were  taken 
with  a cord  of  a given  length  : — .•  . 

Yards.  Feet. 

Diameter  of  the  branches  from  north  to  fouth  121,  or  363 

Diameter  of  ditto  from  eaft  to  well  - - 125,  .or  375 

Circumference  of  the  fhadow  of  the  extreme  bran- 
ches, taken  at  the  meridian  - - . 372,  or  1116 

Circumference  of  the  feveral  bodies  or  Hems,  taken 

by  carrying  the  cord  round  the  omermoft  trunks  307,  or  92 1 
The  feveral  trunks  may  amount  to  fifty  or  fixty. 

N.  B.  The  dropping  fibres  (hoot  down  from  She  knots  or  joints  of 
the  boughs. 

This  tree,  as  well  as  the  peepcl,  and  many  other  large  trees  in 
India,  is  a creeper.  It  is  often  feen  to  Ipring  round  other  trees,  par- 
ticularly round  every  fpecies  of  the  palm.  The  date,  or  palmyra, 
growing  through  the  centre  of  a banian-tree,  locks  extremely  grand  ; 
and  yet  none  of  the  European  landfcape  painters,  who  have  deli- 
neated views  of  this  country,  have  introduced  this  chara&eriftic 
object  into  their  pieces.  I have  frequently  observed  it  alio  (booting 
from  old  walls,  and  running  along  them.  In  the  iniide  of  a large 
brick-wall  it  lined  the  w hole  circumference  of  the  internal  fpace  of 
it,  and  thus  actually  became  a tree  turned  iniide  out. 

Under  the  tree  fat  a fakir,  or  devotee.  He  had  been  there  twenty- 
five  years  ; but  he  did  not  continue  under  the  tree  throughout  the 
year^  his  vow  obliging  him  to  lie,  during  the  four  coldeft  months, 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  Ganges;  and  to  during  the  four  hotted 
months,  clofe  to  a large  fire. 

Of  JUGGLERS;  or  the  ARTS  of  DECEPTION. 

JUGGLERS  will  never  want  encouragement  and  fupport,  while 
they  exhibit  with  confidence  any  tiring  uncommon,  and  know  how 
to  fujt  the  nature  of  their  amufements  to  the  talle  of  the  ipeCtators. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  love  deception  fo  much,  that  they  re- 
ward liberally  thofe  whoimpofeon  their  1'enfes,  as  is  proved  by  the 
ready  fale  of  gilt  articles,  artificial  gems,  and  a thou  fund  other  things 
which  are  not  in  reality  what  they  appear  to  be.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Montague  is  right  in  confidering  it  as  a fipn  of  the  weaknefs 
of  our  judgment,  that  we  take  a pleafure  in  beholding  objects  on  ac- 
count of  their  rarity,  novelty,  or  the  difficulty  that  attends  them, 
though  they  may  be  fubfervient  to  no  ufelul  purpofe.  This  appears 
to  proceed  from  that  innate  curiolity  which  ferves  as  a fpur  to  incite 
us  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  and  to  engage  in  refearches  and  under- 
takings that  often  lead  to  difeoveries  of  greater  importance. 

Jugglers,  indeed,  feldom  exhibit  any  thing  that  can  appear  won- 
derful to  thole  acquainted  with  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  ; 
but  thefe  even  often  find  fatisfaclion  in  feeing  truths  already  known 
to  them  applied  in  a new  manner  ; and  they  readily  embrace  every 

X 1 opportunity 
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opportunity  of  having  them  farther  illufhatcd  by  experiments. 
Many,  however,  are  too  precipitate,  and  attempt  to  explain  before 
they  have  fufficientlv  examined,  of  which  the  golden  tooth  at  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  conjuring-rod  at  the  end  of  the 
feventeeth,  and  the  chefs-player  and  lpeaking-machine  at  the  end  of 
the  prefent,  may  ferve  as  infiances.  But  it  often  happens,  that  what 
ignorant  perfons  firft  employ,  merely  as  a fhow,  for  amufement  or 
deception,  is  afterwards  ennobled  by  being  applied  to  a more  im- 
portant purpofe.  The  machine  with  which  a Savoyard,  by  means 
of  fhadows,  amufed  children  and  the  populace,  was  by  Liberkuhn 
converted  into  a folar  microfcope  ; and,  to  give  one  example  more, 
which  may  convince  female  readers,  the  art  of  making  ice  in  fum- 
mer,  or  in  a heated  oven,  enables  guefts,  much  to  the  credit  of  their 
hoftefs,  to  cool  the  molt  expenfive  difhes.  The  Indian  difcovers 
precious  (tones;  and  the  European,  by  polifhing,  gives  them  4 lultVe. 

But,  if  the  arts  of  jtiggers  ferved  no  other  end  than  to  amufe  the 
molt  ignorant  of  our  citizens,  it  is  proper  that  they  fhould  be  en- 
couraged for  the  lake  of  thofe  who  cannot  enjoy  the  more  expenfive 
deceptions  of  an  opera.  They  anfwer  other  purpofes,  however, 
than  that  of  merely  antufing:  they  convey  inftruttion  in  the  molt 
acceptable  manner,  and  ferve  as  an  agreeable  antidote  to  fuperlti- 
tion,  and  to  that  popular  belief  in  miracles,  exorcifm,  conjuration, 
forccry,  and  witchcraft,  from  w hich  our  anceftors  futfered  fo  feverely. 
Wherever  the  vulgar  were  aflonilhed  at  the  effefts  of  (hadows,  elec- 
tricity, mirrors,  and  the  magnet,  iuterefied  perfons  endeavoured  by 
tiiefe  to  frighten  them  ; and  thus  mifapplied  the  powers  of  nature 
to  promote  their  own  advantage.  The  pontiffs  and  their  clergy 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  detefied  for  difeouraging  experimental 
philofophy.  That  fcience  they  confidered  as  a formidable  enemy  ; 
and  they  thought  they  gained  no  fmall  advantage  when  they  induced 
the  houfe  of  Medici,  by  granting  it  the  cardinalflup,  to  fupprefs 
the  Academy  del  Cimento.  When  Gafner  exhibited  his  deceptions, 
fome  one  propofed  to  him  to  try  his  art  at  Berlin  or  Gottingen,  and 
to  drive  out  there  if  it  were  only  the  fmallefi  of  all  the  devils  ; but 
It  efe  cities  were  not  theatres  where  lie  was  likely  to  fucceed,  and  he 
never  ventured  to  appear  in  them  The  juggler,  mentioned  in 
Xenophon,  requelied  the  gods  to  allow  him  to  remain  only  in  places 
where  there  was  much  money,  and  abundance  of  funpletons.  It  is, 
however,  better  that  the  populace,  if  they  will  ablolutely  pay  for 
being  deceived,  (hould  be  expofed  to  a momentary  deception  front 
jugglers  than  to  a continual  deception  from  priefis.  As  the  former 
are  not  covered  with  the  facred  cloak  of  religion,  their  deceptions 
are  more  eafily  (een  through  and  detected ; and  they  confequently 
foon  ceafe  to  be  hurtful.  So  late  as  the  year  1601,  a horfe,  which 
had  been  taught  to  perforin  a number  of  tricks,  was  tried,  as  pof- 
felled  by  (lie  devil,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  1 his  lmrfe  was 
fecn  m (he  above-mentioned  year  by  Cafaubon,  to  whom  the  owner, 
an  Englifhnian,  difeovered  the  whole  art  by  which  he  had  been 
trained.  At  prefent  fuch  liorfes  are  fo  often  exhibited  publicly  in 
the  heretical  countries  of  Europe,  that  tile  Spanifh  inquifition,  per- 
haps, will  foon  be  afhanied  of  conlidering  fuch  a proof  of  the  do- 
cdity  of  thefe  animals,  and  of  the  patient  dexterity  of  their  leacfiers, 
as  the  work  of  the  devil,  as  they  did  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Had 
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Had  that  book  which  Celfus  wrote  againft  the  Magi  been  prei 
fei  ved,  we  fhould  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  the  art  ot 
the  ancient  conjurors  or  jugglers.  This  Cellos,  without  doubt,  is 
the  lame  author  whole  virulent  attack  againlt  the  Chiilhans  was  ic 
futed  by  Origen  ; and  we  have,  therefore,  greater  caule  to  regret 
that  a work  on  the  above  fubjeft,  by  fo  learned  and  acute  a phi  «- 
J'opher,  (hould  have  been  loft.  He  is  mentioned  with'  refpect  y 
Lucian,  and  even  by  Origen  ; and  the  former  derived  from  him  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  Alexander  the  importer.  More  ancient 
authors  alio  wrote  upon  the  fame  lubjcdl.  Some  ol  them  are  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  preface;  and  Suidas  quotes  the 
Magicon  of  Antifthenes,  though  neither  of  thefe  Ipeaks  ol  Cellos  ; 
but  of  all  thofe  writings  none  are  now  extant. 

The  deception  of  breathing  out  flames,  which  excites,  in  a parti- 
ticular  manner,  the  aftonilhment  of  the  ignorant,  is  very  ancient. 
When  the  Haves  in  Sicily,  about  a century  and  a half  beloie  our 
^ra,  made  a formidable  infurredtion,  and  avenged  themlelves  in  a 
cruel  manner  for  the  leverities  which  they  had  luffered,  there  was 
amongft  them  a Syrian  named  Eunus,  a man  of  great  craft  and  cou- 
rage, who,  having  paired  through  many  feenes  of  life,  had  become 
acquainted  with  a variety  of  arts.  He  pretended  to  have  immediate 
communication  with  the  gods ; was  the  oracle  and  leader  ot  his  iel- 
low-flaves  ; and,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occalions,  confirmed  his  divine 
million  by  miracles.  When,  heated  by  entlnifiafm,  he  was  def.rou* 
of  infpiring  his  followers  with  courage,  he  breathed  flames  or  1 parks 
among  them  from  his  mouth  while  he  was  addrefiing  them, 
are  toTd  by  hiftorians,  that  for  this  purpofe  he  pierced  a nut-lhell  at 
both  ends,  and,  having  filled  it  with  lome  burning  ftibftance,  put 
it  into  his  mouth  and  breathed  through  it.  This  deception,  at  pre- 
fent,  is  performed  much  belter.  The  juggler  rolls  together  lome 
flax  or  hemp,  fo  as  to  form  a ball  about  the  lize  of  a walnut  ; lets  it 
on  fire:  and  fuffers  it  to  burn  till  it  is  nearly  coni umed  ; he  then 
rolls  round  it,  while  burning,  fome  more  flax  ; and  by  thefe  mean* 
the  fire  may  be  retained  in  it  for  a long  time.  When  he:  * 

exhibit,  he  flips  the  ball  unperceived  into  lus  mouth  and  breathes 
through  it  : which  again  revives  the  fire,  (o  that  a number  ot  weak 
fparks  proceed  front  it  ; and  the  performer  fuftains  no  hurt  pro- 
vided he  infpire  the  air  not  through  the  mouth  but  file  noftrils.  By 
this  art  the  Rabbi  Bar-Cocheba,  in  the  reign  o.  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  made  the  credulous  Jews  believe  that  he  was  the  hoped- tor 
Meftiah;  and  two  centuries  after,  the  Emperor  Conltantuis  was 
thfown  into  great  terror,  when  Valentiman  informed  him  that  lie 
had  leen  one  of  the  body-guards  breathing  out  fire  and  flames  in  the 

eVFor  deceptions  with  fire  the  ancients  employed  alfo  naphtha,  a 
liquid  mineral  oil,  which  kindles  when  it  only  approaches  a flame. 
Galen  informs  us,  that  a perlon  excited  great  aftonilhment  by  . - 
tingtiifhmg  a candle  and  again  lighting  it,  without  any  other 
than  holding  it  immediately  agatnft  a v^  all  or  a (lone.  1 he  w 
fecret  of  this  confided  in  having  previoufly  rubbed  over  the  wall  or 
Hone  with  fulphur.  But  as  the  author,  a tew  lines  before,  lpc.lt 
of  a mixture  of  fulphur  and  naphtha,  we  have  realon  to  think  that 
he  alludes  to  the  fame  here.  Plutarch  relates  how  exulK  e 
Great  was  artomlhed  and  delighted  with  the  lecret  etiedts  ot  iwpljth-. 
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which  were  exhibited  to  him  at  Ecbatana.  The  fame  author  a<, 
well  as  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others,  ltas  already  remarked,  that*  the 
Jubilance  with  which  Medea  defrroycri  Creula,  the  daughter  of 
i'reon,  was  nothing  elfe  than  this  line  oil.  Site  lent  to  the  unfortu- 
nate jr'rincels  a drels  befmeared  with  it,  which  btirft  into  flames  as 
loon  as  (he  approached  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  blood  of  NefTus 
in  which  the  drels  of  Hercules,  which  took  fire  likewife,  had  been 
dipped,  was  undoubtedly  naphtha  alfo ; -and  this  oil  muft  have  been 
always  employed  when  offerings  caught  fire  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
ner. I tv  all  periods  of  the  world,  priefts  have  acted  as  jugglers  toi 
hrople  and  ignorant  people. 

In  modern  times,  pet  Ions  who  could  walk  over  burning  coals  nr 
red-hot  iron,  or  who  could  hold  them  in  their  hands  and  their  teeth, 
have  often  excited  wonder.  In  the  end  of  the  lull  century,  an  Eng- 
lishman, named  Richardfon,  who,  as  we  are  affined,  could  chetv 
burning  coals  ; pour  melted  lead  upon  his  tongue  ; (wallow  melted 
g’afs,  &c.  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  thefe  extraordinary 
freats.  Laying  alkie  the  deception  praCtifed  on  the  fpeClalors,  the 
wlvole  ot  this  lecret  confifls  in  rendering  the  (kin  of  the  foies  of  the 
feet  and  hands  k>  callous  and  infenfible,  that  the  nerves  under  them 
are  lecured  from  all  hurt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  Ihoes  and 
gloves.  Such  callolity  will  be  produced  if  the  (kin  is  continually 
tomprefled,  finged,  pricked,  or  injured  in  any  other  manner.  Thus 
do  the  fingers  of  the  induflriotis  fempflrefs  become  horny  by  being 
frequently  pricked  ; and  the  calc  is  the  fame  with  the  hands  of  fire- 
worket s,  and  tlve  feet  of  thofe  who  walk  bare-footed  over  fcorch- 
iog  fand. 


In  the  month  of  September,  1765,  when  I vifited'  tlve  copper- 
works  at  Aweftad,  one  ol  the  workmen,  for  a little  drink-money, 
took  tome  of  the  melted  copper  in  his  hand,  and  after  (hewing  it  to 
tvs,  threw  it  againfi  a wall.  He  then  fqueezed  the  fingers  of  his 
horny  hand  dole  to  each  other;  put  it  a few  minutes  under  his  arm- 
pit,  to  make  it  fweat,  as  he  laid  ; and,  taking  it  again  out,  drew  it 
over  a ladle  filled  with  melted  copper,  fome  of  which  lve  fktmmed 
off,  and  moved  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  very  quickly,  by 
way  of  oflentaiiotv.  While  1 was  viewing  this  performance,  I re- 
marked a fmell  like  that  of  finged  horn  or  leather,  though  his  hand 
was  not  burnt.  The  workmen  at  theSwedifh  melting- houfes  fhewed 
the  fame  tiring  to  fome  travellers  in  the  laft  century  ; for  Regnard 
Jaw  it  in  168,1,  at  the  copper-works  in  Lapland,  ft  is  highly  pro- 
bable  that  people  who  lurid  in  their  hands  red-hot  iron,  or  who  walk 
upon  it,  as  I law  done  at  Amflerdatn,  but  at  a dillance,  make  their 
Jk in  callous  before,  in  the  like  manner.  This  may  be  accomplilhed 
ov  frequent  moillcning  it  with  Ipirit  of  vitriol  ; according  to  lonie, 
the  juiie  ot  certain  plants  will  produce  t he  fame  eft'ed  ; and  we  are 
affined  by  others  that  the  (kin  muft  be  very  frequently  rubbed,  for  a 
long  time,  with  oil,  by  which  means,  indeed,  leather  alfo  will  be- 
come horny. 

Of  this  art  traces  may  be  found  alfo  in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
^ t<.rnvdl  WJS  hedd  annually  on  Mount  Soracte,  in  Etruria,  at  which 
tiK  H ii pi,  who  lived  ndt  tar  front  Rome,  jumped  through  burning 
coals  ; and  on  this  account  they  were  indulged  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges by  the  Roman  lenate.  Women  alio,  we  are  told,  vvere  ac- 
cuftomed  to  walk  over  burning  coals  at  Callabala,  in  Cappadocia, 
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near  the  temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  Servuts  remarks,  from  a woik. 
of  Vurto  now  loll,  tliat  the  Hirpi  trufted  not  (o  mucli  to  their 
fanttitv  as  to  the  care  which  tltey  Itad  taken  to  prepare  their  feet  me 
1 that  operation. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  concerns  the  trial  by 
[ ordeal,  when  perlons  accufcd  were  obliged  to  prove  their  innocence 
by  holding  in  their  hands  red-hot  iron;  but  1 am  altnofl  convinced 
that  this  alfo  was  a juggling  trick  ot  the  popes,  which  they  employed 
as  might  bed  fuit  their  views.  It  is  well-known  that  this  mode  ot 
exculpation  was  allowed  only  to  weak  perlons,  who  were  unfit  to 
wield  arms,  and  particularly  to  monks  and  ecclefiaflics,  to  whom, 
for  the  lake  of  their  fecurity,  that  by  fingle  combat  was  forbidden. 
The  trial  iifelf  took  place  in  the  church  entirely  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  clergy  ; mafs  was  celebrated  at  the  fame  time  ; the  de- 
fendant and  the  iron  were  confecrated  by  being  fprinkled  with  holy 
water  ; the  clergy  made  the  iron  hot  thentfelves  ; and  they  tiled  all 
thefe  preparatives,  as  jugglers  do  many  motions,  only  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  fpetfators.  It  was  neceflary  that  the  acc tiled  per- 
fons  Ihould  temain  at  lead  three  days  and  three  nights  under  their 
immediate  care,  and  continue  as  long  after.  Tltey  covered  their 
hands  both  before  and  after  the  proof;  fealed  and  unfealed  the  co- 
vering : the  former,  as  they  pretended,  to  prevent  the  hands  from 
being* prepared  any  how  by  art;  the  latter  to  fee  if  they  were  burnt.  ' 

Some  artificial  preparation  was  therefore  known,  eife  no  precau- 
tions would  have  been  neceflary.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  during 
the  three  fird  days,  the  preventative  was  applied  to  thole  perfons 
whom  they  widied  to  appear  innocent  ; and  that  the  three  days  after 
the  trial  were  requilite  to  let  the  hands  refume  their  natural  (late. 
Thefacred  fealing  lecu red  them  from  the  examination  of  p refit  nip- 
tuous  unbelievers0;  for,  to  determine  whether  the  hands  were  burnt, 
the  three  laft  days  were  certainly  not  wanted.  When  the  ordeal  was 
abolidied,  and  this  art  rendered  ufelefs,  the  clergy  no  longer  kept 
it  a fecret.  In  the  thirteenth  century  an  account  of  it  was  publifhed 
by  Albertos  Magnus,  a Dominican  monk.  Jf  bis  receipt  be  ge- 
nuine, it  feems  to  have  confided  rather  in  covering  the  hands  with  a 
kind  of  pafte  than  in  hardening  them.  The  lap  of  the  althaa 
(marfli-mailow),  the  flinty  feeds  of  the  flea-bane,  which  are  dill  ufed 
for  fliffening  by  the  hat-makers  and  filk-weaveni,  together  with  the 
white  of  an°egg,  were  employed  to  make  the  pafte  adhere  ;,  qnd  by 
thefe  means  the  hands  were  as  fate  as  if  they  had  been^-fecuied  by 
gloves.  The  ufe  of  this  juggling  trick  is  very  old,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  a pagan  origin.  In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
guards  placed  over  the  body  of  Polynices,  winch  had  been  buried 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Greon,  offered,  in  order  to  prove  them  in- 
nocence, to  fubmit  to  any  trial  : “We  will,”  faid  they,  “ take  up 
red-hot  iron  in  our  hands,  or  walk  through  fire. 

The  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  as  the  mod  common  art  of  jugglers,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  It  confifls  in  conveying  fpeedily,  and  with  great 
dexterity,  while  the  performer  endeavours  by  various  motions  and 
cant  phrafes  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Ample  fpeftators  from 
obferving  his  movements  too  narrowly,  feveral  light  balls,  according 
to  the  plcafure  of  any  perfon  in  company,  under  one  or  more  cups ; 
removing  them  fometimes  from  the  whole ; and  conveying  them 
0 / again 
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again  back  in  an  imperceptible  manner.  In  general,  three  leaden 
cups  are  ufed,  and  as  many  balls  of  cork  ; and  to  prevent  all  dif. 
covery  by  their  Hipping  frojn  the  thumbs  of  the  juggler,  or  making 
a noife,  as  he  mult  lay  hold  of  them  with  much  quicknefs,  the  table 
before  which  he  fits  is  covered  with  a doth. 

Thefe  fmall  balls  were  by  the  ancients  called  calculi ; and  the 
cups  acctabula,  or  paropfidcs.  Cafaubon  has  already  quoted  molt  of 
thole  palfages  in  ancient  authors  which  relate  to  this  fubjett  ; and 
they  have  been  repeated  by  Bulenger  ; but  neither  of  thefe  writers 
makes  mention  of  the  fullelt  and  cleared  description  given  in  the 
letters  of  Alciphron.  We  have  there  an  account  of  a countryman 
who  canre  to  town,  and  was  concluded  by  a merchant  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  faw,  with  great  aftonilhment,  the  exhibition  of  cups  and 
balls:  “ Such  an  animal,”  lays  he,  “ as  the  performer,  I would  not 
willi  to  have  near  me  in  the  country  ; for,  in  his  hands,  my  property 
would  foon  difappear.”  The  art  of  oratory,  becaufe  it  deceives  the 
auditors,  is  frequently  compared  to  that  of  balls  and  cups.  From 
the  Latin  word  gabata mentioned  by  Martial,  together  with  pa- 
ropfides,  the  French  have  made  gobelets ; and  hence  their  common 
expreflions  jouer  des  gobelets,  and  joucur  des  gobelets,  which  they  ufe 
when  Speaking  of  jugglers. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have  been  men  who  excited  great 
wonder  by  extraordinary  llrength.  Indances  of  this  have  been  al- 
ready collected  ; but  they  do  not  belong  to  this  fubjed.  Above  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  there  were  people  who,  by  applying  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  their  bodies,  performed 
feats  which  adonifhed  every  ignorant  fpe6tator ; though  it  is  certain 
that  any  found  man  of  common  drength  could  perform  the  fame  by 
employing  the  like  means.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, fuch  a drong  man,  or  Sampfon,  as  he  called  himfelf,  a native 
of  Germany,  travelled  over  almod  all  Europe;  and  his  pretended 
ar,t  has  been  mentioned  by  fo  many  writers,  that  we  may  conclude 
it  had  not  been  often  exhibited  before  ; and  that  it  was  then  con- 
fidered  as  new.  Ilis  name  was  John  Charles  von  Eckeberg;  he  was 
born  at  Harzgerode  in  Anhalt ; and,  at  that  time,  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  When  he  fixed  himfelf  between  a couple  of  pods, 
on  any  level  place,  two  or  more  horles  were  not  able  to  draw  him 
from  his  pofition  ; he  could  break  ropes  afunder,  and  lift  a man  up 
on  his  knee  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground.  But  what  excited 
the  greated  adonifhment  was,  that  he  fuffered  large  dones  to  be 
broken  on  his  bread  with  a hammer,  or  a Imith  to  forge  iron  or  an 
anvil  placed  above  it. 

This  lad  feat  was  exhibited  even  in  the  third  century,  by  Firmus 
or  Firmius,  who,  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  endeavoured  to  make 
himlelt  emperor  in  Egypt.  He  was  a native  of  Seleucia  in  Syria  ; 
elpoufcd  the  caufe  of  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra; 
and  was  at  length  executed  publicly  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
relian. It  is  of  this  Firmus,  and  not  of  another,  who  a century 
alter  was  overcome  in  Africa  by  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
fius,  that  Vopifcus  fpeaks  where  he  relates  that  he  could  fuffer  iron 
to  be  forged  on  an  anvil  placed  on  his  bread.  For  this  purpofe  he 
lay  on  his  back  ; but  he  put  himfelf  in  fuch  a pofition,  by  reding 
with  his  feet  and  flioulders  againd  fome  fupport,  that  his  whole  body 
formed  an  arch  ; fo  that  he  feemed  rather  to  be  fufpended  than  to 
i lie 
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lie  at  full  length  This  art,  which  is  explained  and  illuftrated  by 
Dela1’ uliers  and  ProfelTor  Kuhn  of  Dantzic,  has  now  become  fo 
common  that  it  is  often  exhibited  without  occa fion  1 ng  miic  1^ ^ “ r P*  ^ ' 

In  the  works  of  the  ancients,  rope-dancci s are  1 J.  , b 
tinned.  The  paflagcs  where  they  occur  have  been  col  e^d  by 
various  authors,  though  never  completely ; and  l a n n clmed  o 
think  that  thole  who  have  teen  many  performers  of  tins  kind  would 
be  able  to  clear  up  Come  that  are  oblctire. 

We  meet  with  various  appellations  given  to  rope-dancers  which 
do  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  point  out  different  kinds . but  allude 
only  to  new-invented  arts,  leaps,  or  dexterities,  which,  while  recom 
mended  by  novelty,  were  much  wondered  at,  though  - 1 

afterwards  imitated  by  all.  To  thele  belong  tb efehanobata,  onbala , 
nZil,  /.«*/-.  Sc.  Some  of 

dancers  feemed  .0  have  ofed  a balancing  pole,  or  a,  lead  to  have 
had  weights  in  their  hands  to  prelerve  an  eqnipotle.  It  » ceitai  , 
alio  that  rope-dancers  were  not  wanting  in  the  middle  ages. 

To  place  men  upon  the  (houlders  of  each  oilier  in  Inch  a manner 
tint  every  row  confids  of  a man  fewer,  till  they  form  a pyramid  end- 
in' in  a Angle  perfon,  upon  whofe  head  a boy  often  (lands  with  Ins  . 
feet  upwards  is  likewife  an  ancient  piece  ot  dexterity. 

Hoops  and’  wheels  were  employed  hy  <1. ' £“*"/ ?>  ”hof "// art 
erreat  dllonifhment  among  the  populace.  Thefii  Pi 
mav  have  conThed  in  nofhing  more  than  the  varied  contortions  and 
may  have  conimeu  nrattifed  by  children  trained  for  tuat 

,Um  o,"S  CUano  'expUins  aC  well-know h palTage  of  Manilms,  as  if 
fhe  performers  had  darted  through  fufpended  n on  hoops,  marde  often 

16  The' art  of  exhibiting  various  feats  of  horfemanfhip,  which  is 
prattifed  fo  much  in  modern  times,  feems  to  have  come  fil’d  from  the 
At  any  rate,  thofe  performers  in  that  way  who,  in  the  th.r- 
feenih  fen  ury  Ure  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  who  travel  ed  all 
over  Europe," ’came  from  Egypt.  They  could  fend  ^ horfes  ( 
when  at  a oallop  ; mount  and  dilmount  while  on  full  (peed  at 
chafe  ; tumble  on  horfcback,  and  do  many  other  things  equal  y 
r Ar  the  end  of  the  lixteentli  century,  an  lta.ian,  who 

?his  an  ^.de  a ia.e  in  Turkey,  .«.«  about  ..Whiting 

his  dexlerity  in  various  pans  of  Europe.  /“some  of 

Rome  in  ,■»,  ; and  .he  year  following  lie  was  a Pans.  Some 

and  other  ani 

[^d  without  repeating  what  has  been  fo  o.ten  related  we 
(hall  Olds  mention  dir  elephant  wlnrii  walked  upon  a rope  a ^ 

and  forwards.  ...at  as  op  and  do, i.ami  w h,ch  Of b fir  . aoled 
tn  he  (how  rt  10  the  Roman  people.  Alter  mis,  

was  placed  in  the  dexterity  of  the -animal,  that  a perfon  (at  on  an 
elephant’s^  b^ck  while  he'walked  acrofs  the  t heatre  npo,va  rope 
extended  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other.  Lip  ms,  w ho  has  ct  cC 
the  tedimonics,  thinksthey  are  fo  f t r o n g t ! , n t t h e y ca ^ 
The  training  of  horfes  to  obey  a private  i.gnal,  imperceptibly  o 
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the  mod  attentive  fpeftator,  and  to  perform  aft  ions  which  appear, 
to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  art,  to  d 1 (play  rational  faculties,  are 
rot  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  That  the  Sybarites, 
however,  taught  their  horfes  to  dance  to  the  found  of  nmfic,  is 
alTerted  by  a variety  of  authors.  In  the  lixteenth  century,  dogs 
trained  in  the  like  manner  excited  great  wonder. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Wiidtnan  of  London,  made  hitrfelf  much 
known  by  taming  or  training  bees,  in  Inch  a manner  that  they  not 
only  followed  him  wherever  lie  went,  but  fettled  even  on  his  face 
and  hands  without  flinging  him,  and  feetned  as  if  obedient  to  his 
orders.  Some  years  after,  a perfon  who  praftifed  the  like  art, 
travelled  through  Germany,  and  gave  himfclf  out  to  be  Wildman  ; 
but  Mr.  Riem  proved  that  he  was  not  Wildman,  ami  publilhed  the 
fecret  by  which  he  acquired  fo  much  power  over  thefe  infeits. 
Whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  art  is  uncertain  ; 
but  we  fhail  here  remark,  that  it  was  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galam,  at  Senegal,  a hundred  years  before  Wildman:  for  when 
Brue,  a Frenchman,  was  there,  in  1698,  he  was  vilited  by  a man 
who  called  hi  rn  lei  t'  the  king  of  the  bees.  “Let  his  fecret,”  fays 
that  traveller,  “ con  lift  in  what  it  may,  this  much  is  certaui,  that 
they  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  as  (beep  do  their  fliepherd. 
His  whole  body,  and  particularly  his  cap,  was  fo  covered  with  them, 
that  they  appeared  like  a (warm  juft  fettled.  When  he  departed 
they  went  along  with  him;  for,  befldes  thofe  on  his  body,  lie  was 
furrounded  by  thoufands  which  always  attended  hint. 

In  modern  times,  perlons  deftitute  of  arms  and  hands,  or  who 
have  thefe  limbs  formed  very  imperfeftly,  but  who  poflefs  the  art 
of  (upplying  that  want  by  the  ufe  of  their  feet  and  toes,  theiv  tliem- 
fclves  fometimes  for  money  ; and,  as  they  entertain  the  fpeftators  by 
exciting  their  wonder,  they  deferye  from  them  that  fopport  which 
they  are  not  able  to  obtain  in  any  oilier  manner.  Inftances  of  Inch 
people  who  had  acquired  this  art,  have  been  very  common  within 
the  two  laft  centuries;  but,  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  have 
found  only  one.  An  Indian  king  named  Purus,  fent  to  the  emperor 
Auguftus  an  etnbafly  with  prefents,  among  which  were  fome  rare 
animals,  and  a man  without  arms,  who  with  his  feet  could  bend  a 
how  ; difeharge  arrows;  and  put  a trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  blow  it. 
Dio  Caliius  confelTes  that  he  did  not  know  how  this  was  poflihle  ; but 
Strabo  refers  for  his  authority  to  Nicolaus  of  Damafcus,  w ho  law  all 
the  prefents,  as  they  palled  through  Antioch.  Had  this  deformed 
perfon,  whom  Strabo  compares  to  a Hermes,  travelled  about, 
according  to  the  modern  practice,  as  a (how,  lie  would  have  been 
better  known,  and  in  all  probability  his  example  would  have  indu- 
ced others  to  imitate  his  art. 

Figures  or  puppets,  which  appear  to  move  of  themfelves,  were 
employed  formerly  to  work  miracles;  but  they  could  hardly  be  ufed 
for  that  purpofe  at  prefent  in  any  catholic  country  of  Europe,  though 
they  (till  (erve  to  amule  the  vulgar.  Among  thefe  are  the  marionettes, 
as  they  are  called,  t he  different  parts  of  which  are  put  in  motion 
imperceptibly  by  a thread.  Of  a (till  more  ingenious  conftruftion 
are  thole  which  are  moved  by  the  turning  of  a cylinder,  as  is  t he 
cafe  in  the  machines  with  which  fome  of  the  old  miners  in  Germany 
earn  a livelihood;  but  the  mofl  ingenious  of  all  are  thofe  which  are 
kept  in  continual  movement  for  a certain  lime,  by  the  help  of  w heels 
, x with 
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^vith  a weight  or  fpr’uyj.  '1  he  1 after  ire  called  QutoifiQ ta  ; .uul,  V'^KI1 
they  reprt  k-nt  human  fit’ll  res,  android™.  Umler  the  torntei  r'IKl'* 
name  are  comprehended  our  watches,  the  molt  ufelul  ot  a , "ll’ 
alio  jacks,  with  many  others.  1 he  latter  appellation  is  glvcn  ^ 
Git  a 1 1 puppets,  which,  when  their  inner  works  have  been  wouik 
up,  run  upon  the  table  or  pavement,  and  as  they  advance  move 
their  head,  eves,  and  hands.  They  have  been  exhibited  (ometimes 
under  the  name  or  courrantc  Margartlii  , w tich  gave  rile  perhaps  io 
t lie  w ord  marionciie. 

The  pioper  mar iontttes  arc  very  old.  They  were  common  among 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  they  were  brought  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  known  by  the  name  ot  vairofpafla , and  were  much  tiled 
at  their  (hows.  Arilioile  (peaks  ot  ionie  which  moved  their  head, 
eyes,  hands,  and  limbs,  inaverv  natural  manner.  1 hey  are  men- 
tioned with  equal  precilion  by  Galen,  Xenophon,  Antoninus,  Horace, 
Gellvus,  and  others.  To  thefe  belong  th e phalli,  which  were  carried 
round  during  the  feftivals  of  Ofiris  and  Bacchus,  and  ot  which  one 
member  only,  that  properly  meant  by  the  name,  and  which  was 
alnioft  as  large  as  the  w hole  body,  moved  upon  certain  threads  being 

^ When  clocks  were  brought  to  perfection,  lotue  artifts  added  to 
them  figures,  which,  at  the  time  of  (triking,  performed  various 
movements;  and,  as  they  fucceeded  in  thefe,  fume  attempted  to 
make,  detached  from  clocks,  (ingle  figures,  which  either  moved 
certain  limbs,  or  advanced  forward  and  ran.  In  die  middfe  of  the 
fixteenth  century.,  when  Hans  Bullman,  a padlock-maker, at  Nurem- 
berg, conltrucled  figures  ot  men  and  women  which  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  clock-work,  and  beat  a drum,  and  played  on 
the  lute  according  to  nuifical  time,  they  excited  univerfal  aftonUh- 
ment  as  a new  invention.  It  was  about  the  fame  period  that  watches 
came  into  ufe.  The  accounts  however  which  (peak  of  much  older 
automata  deferve  to  be  examined  with  more  attention. 

The  molt  ancient  of  all  are  undoubtedly  the  tripods  condrufled 
by  Vulcan,  which  being  furnifhed  with  wheels  advanced  forwards 
to  be  u fed,  and  again  returned  to  their  places.  But  what  was 
impofiible  to  the  gods  of  Homer?  An  unbeliever  might  conjecture 
that  thefe  tripods,  which’are  mentioned  alio  by  Arilioile,  and  which 
perhaps  were  only  a kind,  ot  (mail  tables,  or  dumb -waiters,  had 
wheels  fo  contrived,  that  they  could  be  put  in  motion  and  driven  to 
a diltance  on  the  ('mailed  impulfe. 

That  Daedalus  made  (tames,  which  could  not  only  walk,  but 
which  it  was  neced'arv  to  tie  in  order  that  they  might  not  move,  is 
related  by  Plato,  Ariitotle,  and  others.  The  latter  (peaks  ot  a 
wooden  Venus,  and  remarks,  that  the  lecret  of  its  motion  confided 
in  quickfilver  having  been  poured  into  it.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  adonilhing  that  the  Chinefe  Ihould  have  fallen  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  giving  motion  to  puppets  hy  means  of  quickfilver,  and  info 
ingenious  a manner  that  Mufchenbroek  thought  it  worth  his  while 
todelcribe  their  whole  condruCtion,  and  to  illullrate  it  by  figures. 
But,  before  this  method  was  known  in  Europe,  Kirchcr  had  an  idea 
of  putting  a fmall  waggon  in  motion  by  adding  to  it  a pipe  filled 
with  quickfilver,  and  heating  it  with  a candle  placed  below  it.  The 
account  of  Aridotleis  more  myderious,  tor  he  does  not  inform  us 
how  the  quickfilver  aCted. 

U a Califtratus, 
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CaliHratus,  another  writer,  who  was' the  tutor  of  DemoHhenes, 
gives  us  to  underhand  that  the  flatues  of  Daedalus  were  made  to  move 
by  t he  mechanical  powers.  But  v\  hat  has  been  afferted  by  Palae- 
phatus,  and  by  Gedoyn,  Banier,  Goguet,  and  otltcrs  among  the 
moderns,  is  moll  probable.  The  firlt  Hatties  of  the  Greeks  were 
imitations  of  thole  of  the  Egyptians,  for  the  molt  part  clumfy  figures, 
with  their  eyes  Unit,  their  arms  hanging  down  dole  to  the  body  on 
each  fide,  and  their  feet  joined  together.  Thole  made  by  Dtcdalus 
had  their  eyes  open,  as  well  as  their  feet  and  handsfree;  and  the 
ariilt  gave  them  Inch  a polture,  that  they  feemed  either  reclining, 
or  appeared  as  if  ready  to  walk  or  to  run.  As  Anacreon,  Itruck 
with  wonder,  exclaimed  when  he  faw  a waxen  image  of  his  beloved 
objett,  “ Be  gone,  wax,  thou  wilt  loon  fpeak!”  the  altonilhed 
Greeks,  in  like  manner,  cried  out,  when  they  beheld  the  (latues 
of  Daedalus,  “ They  will  loon  walk.”  The  next  generation  affirmed 
that  they  really  walked  ; and  their  pollerity,  adding  Hill  to  what  was 
told  them,  affirmed  that  they  would  have  run  had  they  not  been 
bound. 

Equally  imperfett  is  the  account  given  of  the  wooden  pigeon 
conlirutted  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  We  are  intormed  that  it 
flew;  but,  when  it  had  once  fettled,  it  could  not  again  take  flight. 
The  latter  is  not  incredible ; but,  even  if  we  allow  that  aeroHatic 
machines  were  then  known,  it  is  impoffible  to  believe  the  former. 
At  prefent  one  cannot  determine  with  any  probability,  what  piece 
of  mechanifm  gave  rife  to  this  relation.  The  head  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, which  is  laid  not  only  to  have  moved  but  to  have  fpoken,  is 
too  little  known  for  any  opinion  to  be  formed  concerning  it.  The 
confiruftion  of  it  mull  have  been  very  ingenious  and  complex,  it  it 
be  true  that  he  was  employed  upon  it  thirty  years. 

We  lliall  here  fay  a few  words  refpeding  an  objett  of  juggling, 
which,  however  old  it  may  be,  Hill  excites  altoni fitment,  and  has 
often,  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  men  of  learning.  We  mean 
thole  fpeaking  machines,  which,  according  to  appearance,  anfwer 
various  quefiions  propoled  to  them,  fometimes  in  different  languages, 
ling,  and  even  blow  a huntfman’s  horn.  The  figure,  or  only  a head, 
js  often  placed  upon  a box,  the  lore  part  of  which,  for  the  better 
deception,  is  filled  with  a pair  of  bellows,  a founding-board,  cylin- 
der and  pipes,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  organs  of  fpeech.  At 
other  times  the  machine  is  only  like  a peruke- maker’s  block,  hung 
round  with  a 1 urkilli  drefs,  furnifhed  with  a pair  of  arms,  and 
placed  before  a table;  and  fometimes  the  puppet  Hands  upon  the 
table,  or  againfi  a wall.  The  founds  are  heard  through  a fpeaking- 
trumper,  which  the  figure  holds  in  its  mouth. 

Many  jugglers  are  fo  impudent  as  to  alfert,  that  the  voice  does 
not  proceed°from  a man,  but  is  produced  by  machinery,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  niulic  of  an  organ.  Some  are  more  model!  or 
timorous,  and  give  evalive  anlwers  to  the  quefiions  alked  them 
re  (petting  the  caule  of  the  voice,  with  as  much  art  as  tltofe  who 
exhibit  with  balls  and  cups.  Concerning  thefe  fpeaking  machines, 
however,  different  opinions  are  entertained.  Some  affirm  that  the 
voice  ilfues  from  the  machine;  others,  that  the  juggler  aufwers 
himfelf,  by  fpeaking,  as  ventriloquitfs  do,  from  the  lower  part  ot  his 
belly,  or  by  having  the  power  to  alter  his  voice;  and  fome  believe 
that  the  anlwers  are  given  by  a man  fomewhere  concealed.  1 he 

violence 
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violence  with  which  thefe  opinions  a^i^d  expofes  the  juggler 

often  to  the  danger  ot  lofing  lm life,  fo  , wiUin^ly  to  be  deceived, 
the  populace,  who  in  part  fufier  themrelves  wminyy  hgt  ,hey 

and  who  even  pay  the  {V^nlfelves  for  bSn-  ini’pole'cfon.  The.ua- 
haye  a right  to  av. . . and  the  owners  of  them  arc  hardily 

treated'1  as  impo'dors.  Yet  we 

|r“',"e  pedon^hVlpeaks  or  lings  throngl.  . P»PP«. 

of  o.^SerabJ. 

concealment  was  impollible.  . P tue  ;Ucrcder’s  box;  or 

E,.her  a Child  or  . '»™' ■ ’?  ^bSSriog spar  men, ffpeats  into  the 
feme  perfon,  placed  in  * Jhe  „all  to  the  poppet,  and 

end  ot  a pipe  which  procee  ■ g Deftators.  The  juggler  gives 
which  conveys  the  anlwer  „rrnn  bv  (i‘rns  previoully  agreed  on. 

every  neceflary  afl.ftance  to  fie  perfmi  by  hgnsp  evm  y f<> 

The  invention  ot  cau  (mg  1 a rues  o fpe  it  was’employed 

funple,  that  one  can ^ fcarcely _ help  . and  man>!  have 

in  the  earlietl  periods  0 1 P^  , ie  oracles  fpoke  in  the  fame  man- 

imagined  that ^the  greatei  pa  ‘ proved  by  the  Jefuit 

ner.  This,  however  is  ‘ FSntcnelle*J  Hiftory  of 

Baltus,  and  the  author  ot  an  a"‘  ...  ourjnCglers,  were 

Oracles.  It  appears  that  t le  paga  V mi«»ht  be°difcovered. 

afraid  that  their  deceptions,  i g V fecure’t0  deliver  the  anfwers 
They  confidered  it,  there^re,  a mo  i ^ inltrudted  for 

themfelves  ; or  or  by  any  other  means.  We  read, 

that  pi.rpofe,  o»  by  Jr,*,n|’ , e of  faints  pnee  fpoke  ; for  at 

neverthelefs,  that  idols  and .1  he  .mag  mouths.  If  their 

from  the  datue,  it  may 

have  been  Lefbos,  or. 

Whether  the  head  of  0 conveyed  to  it  by  the 

what  is  more  probable,  t tr;pod  at  Delphi,  cannot  with 

prielts,  as  was  the  cate  ^ imP  ftor  Alexander,  however, 

“"fTL* '^rculTpSust  fpeak  in  this  Loner  is  related  by  Lucan, 
caufed  his  /hiculapius  p gullet  ot  a crane. 

He  took,  lays  that  author  mftead  of  a pip;,  Jhe^i  ^ ^ 
and  tranlmitted  the  voice  t 1^°.l'g  ^heo  hUuS  broke  to  peices  the 
In  the  fourth  centuiy,  w ten  P which  were  hollow  and  placed 

flatues  at  Alexandra  he  fou"V“ w a Sieft  could  flip  unpereeived 

te-r-t  «hreu«h  thdC 

U,<Thlt" people  vended  more  than . . 

fptaking  mKh:,,ers.forXrne  he  produces  .he  mltance  ot  one  The- 
annotations  to  Luc  a ♦ • J , hind  'fknew,  and  whole  art 

mas  Irion,  an  Enghfhman,  whom  he .him.  r m ^ 
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fame  language,  through  a pipe,  the  qnellions  propofed  to  the 
wooden  head,  by  whifpefiug  into  its  ear.  This  deception  Irion  often 
relateo  himfelf. 

We  (hall  now  add  only  a few-  obfervations  refpefting  the  Chinefe 
fltadows.  This  ingenious  amufement  confifls  in  moving,  by  pegs 
faltened  to  them,  (mall  figures  cut  of  pafteboard,  the  joints  of  which 
are  all  pliable,  behind  a piece  of  fine  painted  gauze  placed  before  an 
opening  in  a curtain,  in  Inch  a manner  as  to  exhibit  various  feenes, 
according  to  pleafure  ; while  the  bpening  covered  with  gauze  is  il- 
luminated, towards  the  apartment  where  the  fpeifators  lit,  by  means 
ol  light  reflected  back  from  a mirror  ; fo  that  the  Ihadows  of  the 
pegs  ate  conce  ded.  Wliep  it  is  reqnilite  to  cattle  a figure  to  perform 
a variety  of  movements,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  feveral  perfons,  who 
muft  be  exceedingly  expert.  When  a fnake  is  to  be  reprefented  glid- 
ing, the  figure,  which  conliiis  of  delicate  rings,  mult  be  directed,  at 
lead,  by  three  afliflants. 

This  amulement,  which  one  can  hardly  fee  the  firfl  time  without 
plealure,  is  teally  a Chinefe  invention.  We  have  (een  Chinefe  boxes 
on  which  fuch  moveable  figures  were  apparent  only  when  the  box 
was  held  againlt  the  light.  In  China,  thefe  lhadows  are  ufed  at  the 
well-known  fead  ot  lanterns ; and  a defertption  of  them  may  be 
found  in^  the  works  ot  leveral  travellers.  That  they  were  common 
alfo  in  Egypt,  we  are  informed  by  Profper  Alpinus,  who  admired 
them  much  ; but  he  was  not  able  to.difcover  the  method  by  which 
they  were  produced,  as  it  was  then  kept  a lecret. 

SINGULAR  CURE  of  a AOUNG  WOMAN,  effected  ey  ex- 
pelling from  the  STOMACH,  6cc.  the  LARVAE  of  cer- 
tain INSECTS. 

THE  account  of  t his  lingular  cafe  was  tranfmitted  to  M.  Odhe- 
lius,  at  Stockholm,  together  with  fotne  of  the  larvae,  by  M. 
Flank,  lurgeon  of  Carlltadr,  who,  during  t lie  courfe  of  forty  years 
practice  never  Caw  any  of  the  like  kind  dtfeharged  front  the  human 
body.  The  patient,  who  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  for 
three  years  had  been  quite  regular,  became  indifpofed  in  the  year 
1786,  and  complained  of  a violent  pain  and  griping  in  her  domaclt, 
with  a head-ache  and  confulion  in  t he  morning,  a burning  in  the 
throat,  and  great  lallitude.  Thefe  fymptoms  were  ledened  after  re- 
peated erudtarion  ; but  the  diforder  Hill  increafed.  Mineral-water 
with  jalep  powder  was  preferibed,  and  the  larvae  began  gradually  to 
be  difeharged  ; but,  as  the  patient  did  not  find  much  relief,  and  as 
Ihe  naufeated  jalep-power,  aloe-pills,  with  jalep  refin,  and  mercu- 
rius  dulcis,  were  adminiflered  in  its  Head,  and  about  a quart  ot  mi- 
neral-water each  time  ; by  which  means  thefe  troublcfome  guelts 
were  gradually  fo  completely  expelled,  that  the  patient,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  weeks,  was  perfectly  cured.  The  larvae  were  tranf- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet  of  Curiolities  belonging  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Profeiror  Wilke  found,  on  examining  them,  that  they 
weie  ot  the  tpecies  deferibed  by  Reaumur  under  the  name  of  vers  a 
queue  de  rat,  (rat-tailed  worms,)  and  which  belong  to  a kind  of  two- 
winged fly,  called  the  pendulous  fly,  mufea  pendula  Linn,  becaufe  the 
larvae  are  fufpended,  as  it  were,  by  a long  thread,  which  is  their 
organ  o£  refpiration.  Thefe  larvae,  which  the  profeGTor  examined, 

were 
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hereof  a yellowifti-brown  colour,  from  tour  to  fix  lines  in  length* 
with  a tail  ol  about  the  fame  extent  ; a cvlindric  body,  from  hall  a 
, line  to  a line  in  thicknefs,  cut  acrofs  fomewha'  obliquely  before,  and 
• conical  towards  the  tail.  An  the  patient,  before  (he  tell  ill,  had  uled 
a1  great  deal  of  miik.  and  cheele,  M.  W like  was  ot  opinion,  that 
pome  of  the  eggs  of  thefe  flies  had  been  conveyed  into  heritomach 
in  the  rind  ot  tiie  cheefe. 

SIGNS  EXHIBITED  BY  A NI  M A L S \VH  I C H INDICATE  CHANGES 
of  the  WEATHER. 

THE  fluids  and  fo lids  of  organifed  beings,  and  their  animal  jua- 
chines,  arc  condrufted  in  fiich  a manner  that  a certain  degree 
of  motion  puts  them  in  a good  (late,  while  an  augmentation  or  di- 
minution ot  it  deranges  and  deffroys  that  (fate.  The  fluids,  which 
by  their  nature  are  cuflly  moved,  as  well  as  the  fibres,  w.hich  are 
highly  fulceptible  of  irritation,  are  readily  afiefted  by  changes  of  the 
furrounding  atmofphere,  and  (ufler  from  their  impreflions,  whether 
the  air  varies  in  its  weight  or  qualities,  or  is  changed  in  regard  to  its 
elaft'city.  We  find,  among  thole  who  are  found  and  in  perfeft 
health,  vivacity,  good  fpirits,  atid  great  agility,  when  the  air  is 
pure  and  elaflic  ; on  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  becomes  light  and 
damp,  and  ts  deprived  of  its  elafticity,  it  throws  the  body  into  a 
ftate  cf  languor  and  debility.  Valetudinarians,  whofe  conditutions 
are  delicate,  or  who  are  advanced  in  lite,  are  much  (ooner  fenfible 
of  the  impreflions  occafioned  by  changes  of  the  weather  than  thofe 
who  are  (trong  and  robufl.  In  general,  the  fenfes  of  men  who  in 
their  way  of  lite  deviate  from  the  (intplicity  ot  nature,  are  coat  fe, 
dull,  and  void  of  energy.  Thofe  alfo  who  are  di drafted  by 
a thotifand  other  objefts,  fcarcely  feel  the  impreflions  of  the  air ; 
and,  if  they  fpeak  of  them  to  fill  up  a vacuum  in  their  miferable  and 
frivolous  con verlation,  they  do  it  without  thinking  of  their  cattles 
or  effefts,  and  without  ever  paying  attention  to  them.  But  animals 
which  retain  their  natural  infiinft,  which  have  their  organs  better 
conftituted  and  their  fenles  in  a more  perfeft  (tare,  and  which  befides 
arc  not  changed  by  vicious  and  depraved  habits,  perceive  fooner, 
and  are  more  fufceptible  of  t lie  impreflions  produced  in  them  by 
variations  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fooner  exhibit  (igns  of  them. 

Until  the  new  difeoverv  of  animal  eleftricity,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  thefe  llgns,  which  weie  confequently  aferibed  to  a certain 
natural  prefcience.  But,  as  the  cleft  ric  matter  ifluing  irom  the  earth 
ditfufes  itfelf  though  the  atmofphere,  it  mud  penetrate  and  agitate 
the  frail  machines  in  quedion  ; and,  as  it  carries  with  it  vapours  and 
exhalations  of  various  kinds,  thefe  mud  produce,  on  machines  (o 
delicate,  different  lenfations,  which  make  them  move  in  a dillctcnt 
manner  ; and,  according  as  the  received  impreffion  is  agreeable  or 
troublefome,  they  exhibit  (igns  ot  joy  or  fadnefs  ; (end  tort h cries, 
or  are  lilent  ; move,  or  remain  at  red  ; as  ft  oblerved  in  all  kinds  of 
animat',  without  excepting  man,  w hen  the  weather  is  about  to  change. 

In  the  lad  place,  internal  and  animal  clcdtricity,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability is  the  agent  of  life  and  the  grand  lourceof  organic  motion, 
mull  be  as  much  fubjeft  to  modifications  as  the  external  eleftricity, 
from  which  it  acquires  new  force  and  aftivitv  by  the  vapours  and 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  which  ablorbing  the  eleftric  matter  in 

abundance, 
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abundance,  or  ferving  it  as  a conductor,  draws  it  off  from  the  animal 
machine.  Hence  ariles  that  languor  and  debility  which  are  experi- 
enced during  wet  weather,  and  when  the  Couth  winds  prevail ; and 
for  the  Came  reafon  the  tnoifuire  which  has  penetrated  t lie  organs, 
at  leaf!  thofe  that  are  weak  or  have  Cutfered  any  hurt  or  injury,  or 
been  expoCed  to  lonie  new  agitation,  produces  uneafineCs  and  oc- 
cafions  pain.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  and  with  precifioh  how 
all  this  takes  place  ; that  is,  how  the  electricity  is  excited,  and  by 
■what  mechaniCm  exhalations  and  vapours  affect  animals,  and  pro- 
duce changes  in  their  bodies,  fince  we  arc  not  acquainted  with  the 
curious  organiCation  of  the  mod  delicate  parts  of  thefe  machines; 
but  we  can  obferve  and  perceive  the  progrefs  and  general  conCe- 
quences  of  thefe  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  thole  by  which  they  are 
produced.  The  following  are  the  common  and  familiar  Cigns  exhi- 
bited by  animals,  which  indicate  changes  of  the  weather,  and  which 
are  not  taken  Co  much  from  the  agricultural  poet,  who  firft  collected 
them,  as  from  common  obfervation. 

1.  When  the  bats  remain  longer  than  ufual  abroad  from  their 
holes,  fly  about  in  greater  numbers  and  to  a greater  clidance  than 
common,  it  announces  that  the  following  day  will  be  warm  and 
ferenc  ; but,  if  they  enter  the  houfes,  and  lend  forth  loud  and  re- 
peated cries,  it  indicates  bad  weather. 

2.  If  the  owl  is  heard  to  feream  during  bad  weather,  it  announces 
that  it  u ill  become  fine. 

3.  The  croaking  of  crows  in  the  morning  indicates  fine  weather. 

4.  When  the  raven  croaks  three  or  four  times,  extending  his 
wings  and  (baking  t he  leaves,  it  is  a fign  of  ferene  weather. 

5.  It  is  an  indication  of  rain  and  ftormy  weather  when  ducks  and 
geefe  fly  backwards  and  forwards  ; when  they  plunge  frequently 
into  the  water,  or  begin  to  fend  forth  cries  and  to  fly  about. 

(.  If  the  bees  do  not  remove  to  a great  difiance  from  their  hives, 
it  announces  rain  ; if  they  return  to  their  hives  before  the  ufual 
time,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  will  (oon  fall. 

7.  If  pigeons  return  (lowly  to  the  pigeon-houfe,  it  indicates  that 
the  fucceeding  days  will  be  rainy. 

8.  It  is  a fign  of  rain  or  wind  when  the  fparrows  chirp  a great 
deal,  and  make  a noife  to  each  other  to  affemble. 

9.  When  fowls  and  chickens  roll  in  the  fand  more  than  ufual,  it 
announces  rain  : the  cafe  is  the  fame  when  the  cocks  crow  in  the 
evening,  or  at  uncommon  hours. 

10.  Peacocks,  which  cry  during  the  night,  have  a prefentiment  of 
rain. 

11.  It  is  believed  to  be  a fign  of  bad  weather  when  the  fwallows 
fly  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  brufh  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  to 
touch  it  frequently  with  their  wings  and  bread. 

12.  The  weather  is  about  to  become  cloudy,  and  to  change  for 
the  worfe,  when  the  flies  (ling,  and  become  more  troublelome  than 
ufual. 

13.  When  the  gnats  collect  themfelves  before  the  fetting  of  the 
fun,  and  form  a fort  of  vortex  in  the  (hape  of  a column,  it  an- 
nounces fine  weather. 

14.  When  fca-fowl  and  other  aquatic  birds  retire  to  the  fea-fhore 
or  marfhes,  it  indicates  a change  of  weather  and  a fudden  ftorm. 

15.  It  the  cranes  flv  exceedingly  high,  in  filence  and  arranged  in 

order. 
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order,  it  is  a lign  of  approaching  fine  weather  ; but,  if  they  fly  in 
dikuder,  or  immediately  return  with  cries,  it  announces  wind. 

16.  V.  hen  1 he  dolphins  iport  and  make  frequetH  leaps,  the  fea 
bemc  tranquil  and  calm,  it  denotes  that  the  wind  will  blow  Iron)  that 
quarter  from  which  they  proceed. 

17.  it  rise  frogs  croak  more  than  ufual,  if  the  toads  ifliie  from  their 
holes  in  the  evening  in  great  numbers  ; it  the  earth-worms  come 
forth  from  the  earth,  and  scorpions  appear  on  the  w alls  ; if  the  ants 
remove  their  eggs  tiom  their  (mail  hills  ; if  tile  moles  throw  up  the 
earth  more  than  nfual ; it  the  a (Fes  frequently  fiiake  and  agitate  their 
ears ; it  the  hogs  tliake  and  (po'l  the  (talks  of  corn  ; ir  the  bats  (end 
forth  cries,  and  fly  into  the  lioutes  ; it  the  dogs  roll  on  the  ground, 
and  fcratch  up  the  earth  with  their  fore-feet  ; if  the  cows  look  to- 
wards the  heavens,  and  turn  up  their  noflrils  as  if  catching  fome 
fmel!  ; if  tiie  oxen  lick  their  tore-feet,  and  if  oxen  and  dogs  lie 
on  their  right  lule  ; all  thefe  are  figns  which  announce  rain. 

18.  T!v  cate  i.i  the  fame  when  animals  crowd  together. 

19.  When  goats  and  (lteep  are  more  obfiinate  and  more  defirotts 
to  crop  their  pafiures,  and  ieem  to  quit  them  with  reluctance  ; and 
when  the  birds  return  flowly  to  their  nefts,  rain  may  foon  be  expected. 

Other  Signs  which  announce  Changes  of  the  Weather. 

1.  If  the  flame  of  a lamp  crackles  or  flares,  it  indicates  rainy 
weather. 

2.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  when  the  foot  detaches  itfelf  from  the 
chimney  and  falls  down. 

3.  It  is  a (ign  ot  rain,  alfo,  when  the  foot  collected  around  pots 
or  kettles  takes  fire  in  the  form  of  (mall  points  like  grains  of  millet; 
becaufe  this  phenomenon  denotes  that  the  air  is  cold  and  moift. 

4.  If  the  coals  leern  hotter  than  ufual,  or  if  the  flame  is  more  agi- 
tated, though  the  weather  be  calm  at  the  time,  it  indicates  wind. 

5.  When  the  flame  burns  fieady,  and  proceeds  (Iraight  upwards, 
it  is  a fign  of  fine  weather. 

6.  If  the  found  of  bells  is  heard  at  a great  difiance,  it  is  a fign  of 
wind,  or  of  a change  of  weather. 

7.  The  hollow  found  of  iorefis;  the  murmuring  noife  of  the 
waves  of  the  fea  ; their  foaming,  and  green  and  black  colour,  an- 
nounce a fiorm. 

8.  Good  or  bad  fmells,  feeming  as  if  it  were  condenfcd,  are  a 
fign  of  a change  of  weather;  either  becaufe  exhalations  arife  and 
are  difperfed  in  more  abundance,  which  is  a fign  of  an  increafe  of 
eleCiricity  ; or  becaufie  the  air  does  not  d 1 f pel  or  raife  thefe  exhala- 
tions, which  indicates  that  the  conllitution  of  the  atmofphere  is 
motionlefs,  light,  and  void  of  elaff it  i t y . 

9.  When  the  fpiders  webs  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  agitated 
without  anv  fenfible  wind,  it  is  a fign  of  wind,  and  perhaps  of  rain  ; 
becaufe  it  denotes  that  firong  and  penetrating  exhalations  arife  lrom 
the  earth. 

10.  Thefe  figns  are  lefs  equivocal  when  the  dry  leaves  and  chaff 
are  agitated  in  .1  vortex,  and  railed  into  the  air. 

11.  A frequent  change  of  wind,  accompanied  with  an  agitation  of 
the  clouds,  denotes  a fudden  fiorm. 

1 2.  A want  or  too  great  a quantity  of  dew,  being  a mark  of  a firong 
V’OL.  V.  No.  72.  X evaporation. 
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evaporation,  announces  rain  : the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thick  white 
lioar-frod,  which  is  only  dew  congealed. 

13.  If  fait,  marble,  and  glals,  become  moid  fome  days  before 
rain  ; if  articles  of  wood,  doors,  and  chefts  of  drawers,  (well  ; if 
the  corns  on  the  feet  and  the  (cars  of  old  wounds  become  painful  ; 
all  thele  (igns  indicate  that  aqueous  vapours  are  exhaled  from  the 

'earth,  and  are  no  doubt  directed  by  the  eledtric  matter,  which  dif- 
fufes  itfelf  then  in  greater  abundance  and  penetrates  every  body. 
Hence  it  happens  that  dunes  become  moid,  that  wood  (wells,  and 
fait  .becomes  deliquefcent  by  the  moidure.  When  the  dones  after 
being  moill  become  dry,  it  is  a dgn  of  fine  weather. 

14.  On  the  other  band,  when  the  weather  inclines  to  rain, 
the  water  is  feen  to  diminilh  in  vales  and  fountains,  becaufe  t he  hu- 
midity is  then  carried  away  by  the  evaporation  of  the  eledtric  matter. 

15.  It  is  certainly  a furpriling  phenomenon  to  fee  the  earth,  after 
very  long  and  very  abundant  rains,  to  be  fonietinie*  almod  dry,  the 
roads  quite  free  trom  dirt,  and<the  hands  to  become  arid  and  parched. 
This  is  a fign  that  the  rain  has  not  altogether  ceafed,  and  denotes  a 
continual  efflux  of  eledtric  matter,  which  being  renewed  carries  with 
it,  in  t he  form  of  vapours,  all  the  moidure  that  falls  on  the  earth. 

16.  There  is  fomeiimes,  however,  a great  deal  of  dirt  even  after 
a very  moderate  rain,  which  in  that  cafe  is  a lign  of  fine  weather, 
becaufe  it  indicates  that  evaporation  has  ceafed.  Dry  dones  and 
inoid  earth  announce  fine  weather;  dry  earth  and  moid  dones  an- 
nounce rain. 

17.  The  winds  which  begin  to  blow  in  the  day-time,  are  much 
dronger,  and  endure  longer,  than  thofe  which  begin  to  blow  only 
in  the  night. 

18.  Weather,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  takes  place  in  the 
night-time,  is  not,  in  general,  of  long  duration  ; and,  for  the  mod 
part,  wind  is  more  uncommon  in  the  night  than  in  the  day-time. 
Fine  weather  in  the  night,  with  (tattered  clouds,  does  not  lad. 

19.  A Venetian  proverb  fays,  that  a fudden  dorm  from  the  north 
does  not  lad  three  days. 

20.  The  hoar-frod,  which  is  fird  occafioned  by  the  ead  wind,  in- 
dicates 1 hat  t he  cold  will  continue  a long  time,  as  was  the  cafe  in  1770. 

21.  If  it  thunders  in  the  month  of  December,  moderate  and  fine 
weather  may  be  expected. 

22.  If  it  thunders  at  intervals  in  th'e  fpring  time,  before  the  trees 
have  acquired  leaves,  cold  weather  is  (till  to  be  expected. 

23.  It  the  wind  does  not  change,  the  weather  will  remain  the  fame. 

Such  almod  are  the  lign.  of  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere ; but 

I. will  not  be  anfvverable  lor  the  certainty  of  them  all.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Problems,  where  it  is  afleed  why  a horfe  who  has  efcaped  front 
a wolt  becomes  fleeter,  replies,  that  becaufe,  by  a (ingle  action,  but 
executed  with  great  force  and  vigour,  lie  has  acquired  a difpolition 
to  running  and  a habit  of  fpced  ; or  perhaps,  becaufe  he  is  naturally 
fwift  and  agile  : but  he  adds,  perhaps  neither  of  thefe  is  true.  Tltis 
obfervation,  I am  afraid,  will  apply  to  fome  of  the  vulgar  prognof- 
tics  ot  the  prelent  day.  For  example,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  a fign 
of  fertility  in  any  year  when  a fly  is  engendered  in  an  acorn  of  that 
year  ; and  that  it  is  the  fign  of  a pedilential  year,  if  there  i (f lies  from 
it  a (pider.  Should  the  reafon  be  afked,  it  might  be  replied,  that 
neither  ol  thefe  is  true.  I might  venture  to  fay  as  much  of  thofe 
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popular  tales  in  regard  to  certain  critical  days  of  t lie  month;  yet  vve 
mult  liill  have  forrie  refpeft  for  popular  proverbs,  which  are  often 
founded  on  obfervation  and  reafon.  1 luis  it  is  laid,  that  it  it  rains 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  clay  of  the  Holy  Crofs  ; or  on  the  23d  of 
April,  St.  George’s  day  ; or  the  13th  of  June,  St.  Vitus’s  day',  See. 
in  t he  firfl  cafe  the  nuts  will  he  fpoiled  ; in  the  fecond,  the  figs; 
and  in  the  third,  the  grapes.  All  this  may  he  true  to  a certain  de- 
gree, that  is  to  fay,  when  it  rains  for  a certain  number  of  days 
about  thel'e  periods  ; becaufe,  if  rain  falls  at  the  time  when  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blolfom,  it  carries  off  the  fecundating  farina,  and  by 
thefe  means  renders  them  barren. 

In  regard  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  feafons,  and  their  in- 
fluence, attention  may  be  paid  to  the  following  figns  : — If  the  earth 
and  air  abound  with  inlects,  worms,  frogs,  locuifs,  See.  if  the  wal- 
nut-tree has  more  leaves  than  fruit  ; if  there  are  large  quantities  of 
beans,  fruit,  and  fifh  ; if  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  too  damp;  if 
hoar-ftoff,  fogs,  and  dew,  come  on  at  times  when  they  are  nor  ge- 
nerally feen;  the  year  will  be  barren  : the  oppofite  figns  announce 
fertility  and  abundance.  Animals  feent  alfo  to  forefee  and  prognos- 
ticate fertility  or  barrennefs  : it  is  laid  that  when  the  birds  flock  to- 
gether, quit  the  woods  and  iflands,  and  retire  to  the  fields,  villages, 
and  towns,  it  is  a (ign  that  the  year  will  be  barren. 

A great  quantity  of  I'now  in  winter  promifes  a fertile  year,  but 
abundant  rains  give  reafon  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  barren.  A 
winter,  during  which  a great  deal  of  (now  and  rain  falls,  announces 
a very  warm  fummer.  It  is  generally  believed  that  thunder  and 
florins  in  winter  prognoflicate  abundance,  becaufe  they  fertilife  the 
earth.  When  the  fpring  is  rainy,  it  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
bay  and  of  ufelefs  herbs,  but  at  the  fame  time  a fcarcity  and  dearth 
of  grain.  If  it  is  warm,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit,  but  they  will 
be  almofi  all  fpoilt.  If  it  is  cold  and  dry,  there  will  be  few  fruit  or 
grapes,  and  filk-worms  will  not  thrive.  If  it  is  only  dry,  there 
will  be  few  fruit,  but  they  will  be  good.  In  the. laft  place,  if  it  is 
cold,  the  fruit  will  be  late  in  coming, to  maturity. 

If  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  both  damp,  or  even  both  dry,  a 
foircitv  and  dearth  of  provilions  is  to  be  apprehended.  If  the  fum- 
mer  is  dry,  there  will  be  little  corn  : difeafes  will  alio  prevail  ; but 
they  will  be  more  numerous  if  it  is  warm.  If  it  is  moderately  cold, 
the  corn  will  be  late;  but  tiiere  will  be  a great  deal  oi  it  ; and  the 
feafon  will  occafion  few  difeafes. 

A fine  autumn  announces  a winter  during  which  winds  will  pre- 
vail : if  it  is  damp  and  rainy,  it  fpoils  the  grapes,  injures  the  (own 
fields,  and  threatens  a fcarcity.  If  it  be  too  cold,  or  too  warm,  it 
produces  many  maladies.  A long  feverity  of  the  feafons,  cither  by 
winds,  drought,  dampnefs,  hear,  or  cold,  becomes  exceeding  def- 
triuffive  to  plants  and  animals.  In  general,  there  is  a compenfation 
for  rain  or  drought  between  one  feafon  and  another.  A damp  fpring 
or  lummer  is  commonly  followed  by  a fine  autumn.  If  the  winter 
is  rainy,  t he  fpring  will  be  dry  ; and,  if  the  former  is  dry,  the  latter 
will  be  damp.  When  the  autumn  is  fine,  rhe  Ipring  w ill  be  rainy. 
That  tliis  alternation  is  in  general  verified  maybe  feen  in  a Journal 
carried  on  for  forty  years,  and  formerly  edited  by  M.  do  Eoleni. 
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IT  is  evident  that  the  mind  takes  pleafure  in  obferving  the  refem^ 
blances  that  are  difcoverable  betwixt  different  objects.  It  i.-  by 
means  of  Such  observations  that  it  endeavours  o arrange  and 
methodife  ail  its  ideas,  and  to  reduce  them  into  proper  dalles  and 
affortments.  Where  it  can  obferve  but  one  finale  quality,  that  is 
common  to  a great  variety  of  otherwise  widely  different  obj  ts,  that 
fingle  circumftance  v\  i 11  be  Sufficient  for  it  to  connect  them  all  toge- 
ther, to  reduce  them  to  one  common  clafs,  and  call  them  by  oie 
general  name.  It  is  thus  that  all  tilings  endowed  with  a power  of 
Self-motion,  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  infects,  are  claffed  under  the 
general  name  of  animal;  and  that  tliefe  again,  along  with  tliofe 
which  want  that  power,  are  arranged  under  the  (till  more  general 
word  fubftance  : and  this  is  the  origin  of  thole  allbrrments  of  objects 
and  ideas  which  in  the  Schools  are  called  genera  and  Ipecies,  and  of 
tliofe  abftraCl  and  general  names,  which  in  all  languages  are  made 
ufe  of  to  exprels  them. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  knowledge  and  experience,  the  greater 
number  of  divflions  and  Subdivisions  of  thole  genera  and  Species 
we  are  both  inclined  and  obliged  to  make.  We  obferve  a greater 
variety  of  particularities  among  thofe  things  which  have  a gr.ofs 
refemblance;  and  having  made  new  divisions  of  them',  according  to 
thofe  newly-obferved  particularities,  we  are  then  no  longer  to  he 
Satisfied  with  being  able  to  refer  an  object  to  a remote  genus,  or 
very  general  clafs  of  things,  to  many  of  which  it  lias  but  a loofe 
and  impprfed  refemblance.  A perfoti,  indeed,  unacquainted  with 
botany  may  expect  to  Satisfy  your  curiofity,  by  tell.ng  you,  that 
Such  a vegetable  is  a weed,  or,  perhaps  in  liil!  more  general  terms, 
that  it  is  a plant.  But  a botanift  will  neither  give  nor  accept  of  Such 
an  anfwer.  He  has  broken  and  divided  that  great  clafs  of  objects 
into  a number  of  inferior  a|Tortnients,  according  to  thofe  varieties 
which  his  experience  has  discovered  among  them  ; and  he  wants  to 
refer  each  individual  plant  to  feme  tribe  of  vegetables,  with  all  of 
which  it  may  have  a more  exact  refemblance,  than  with  many  things 
comprehended  under  the  eaten  five  genus  of  plants.  A child  ima- 
gines that  it  gives  a Satisfactory  anfwer  when  it  tells  von,  that  an 
object  whofe  name  it  knows  not,  is  a thing,  and  fancies  that  it 
intorms  you  of  Something,  when  it  thus  afeertains  to  which  of  the 
two  moft  obvious  and  comprehenfive  clalfes  of  objects  a particular 
iniprelfion  ought  to  be  referred  ; to  the  clafs  of  realities  or  Solid 
fubflanees  w hich  it  calls  things,  or  to  that  of  appearances  winch  it 
calls  not hih gs. 

Whatever,  in  fliort,  occurs  to  us,  w e are  fond  of  referring  to  Some 
pecies  or  clafs  of  things,  with  all  of  which  it  lias  a nearly  exact 
refemblance;  and,  though  we  often  know  no  mote  about  them  than 
about  it,  vet  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that,  by  being  able  to  do  So,  we 
Amu  ourfclves  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  a more 
thorough  infighr  into  its  nature  But  w hen  Something  quite  new  and 
Singular  is  prelented,  we  i eel  ourfelves  incapable  of  doing  this.  The 
-memorv  cannot,  from  all  its  ftorcs,  cuff  up  any  image  that  nearly 
itMemhles  this  ((range  appearance,  if  by  Some  of  its  qualities  it  feems 
tu  leiemble,  and  to  be  connected  with,  u Species  which  we  have  before 
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been  acquainted  with,  it  is  by  others  feparated  and  detached  from 
that,  and.  trom  all  t lie  other  aU'ortmeiits  ot  things  we  have  hitherto 
been  ible  to  make.  It  hands  alone  and  by  it  felt  in  the  imagination, 
and  refutes  to  be  grouped  or  confounded  with  any  fet  of  objects 
whatever.  The  imagination  and  memory  exert  themfelves  to  no 
purpofe,  and  in  vain  look  around  all  their  claffes  of  ideas  in  order  to 
fh  a one  under  which  it  may  be  arranged.  They  fluctuate  to  no 
purpofe  from  thought  to  thought,  and  we  remain  (till  uncertain  and 
undetermined  whereto  plate  it,  or  what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  this 
fluctuation  and  vain  recollection,  together  with  t he  emotion  or  move- 
ment of  the  Ip  rits  that  they  excite,  which  conftitute  the  fentiment 
properly  called  zuondcr,  and  w hich  occation  that  (taring,  and  fonie- 
times  that  rolling  of  the  eyes,  that  fufpenfion  of  the  breath,  and 
that  fwellingot  the  heart,  which  we  may  all  obferve,  both  in  out  (elves 
and  others,  when  wondering  at  fome  new  objed,  and  which  are  the 
m ural  fymptoms  of  uncertain  and  undetermined  thought.  What 
fort  of  a thing  can  that  be?  What  is  that  like?  are  the  queftions 
which,  upon  Inch  an  occafton,  we  are  all  naturally  difpofed  to  a(k. 
If  we  can  recoiled  many  fuch  objeds  which  exadly  refemble  this 
new  appearance,  and  which  prelent  themfelves  to  the  imagination 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  our  wonder  is  en- 
tirely at  an  end.  If  we  can  recoiled  but  a few,  and  which  it  requires 
too  lome  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  wonder  is  indeed  diminilh- 
ed,  but  not  quite  deltroved.  fl  we  can  recoiled  none,  but  aie  quite 
at  a lofs,  it  is  the  greateft  poffible. 

With  what  curious  attention  does  a naturalifl  examine  a Angular 
plant,  or  a Angular  foflil,  that  is  prefented  to  him  ? He  is  at  no  lofs 
to  refer  it  to  the  general  genus  of  plants  or  fulfils  ; but  this  does  not 
farisfy  him,  and,  when  he  conAders  all  the  different  tribes  or  fpecies 
of  either  with  w hich  he  has  hitherto  been  acquainted,  they  all,  he 
thinks,  refute  to  admit  the  new  objed  among  them.  It  hands  alone 
in  his  imagination,  and  as  it  were  detached  from  all  the  other  (pecies 
of  that  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  He  labours,  however,  to  con- 
ned it  with  fome  one  or  other  of  them.  Sometimes  he  thinks  it 
may  be  placed  in  this,  and  fometimes  in  that  other  affortment  ; nor 
is  he  ever  iatisfied,  till  he  has  fallen  upon  one  which,  in  molt  of 
its  qualities,  it  relembles.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  rather  than  it 
Ihuuld  hand  quite  by  itfelf,  he  will  enlarge  the  preempts  of  Ionic 
fpecies,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it ; or  he  will  create  a new  Tpe- 
ciei  on  purpole  to  receive  it,  and  call  it  a play  of  nature,  or  give  it 
fome  other  appellation,  under  which  he  arranges  all  the  oddities 
that  he  knows  not  what  el fe  to  do  with.  But  to  fome  clafs  or  other 
of  known  objeds  lie  muA  refer  it,  and  betwixt  it  and  them  he  mud 
find  out  lorne  refemblance  or  other,  before  he  can  get  rid  of  that 
wonder,  that  uncertainty  and  anxious  curiofity,  excited  by  its  Angular 
appearance,  and  by  its  diflimiiitude  with  all  the  objeds  he  had 
hitherto  obferved. 

As  Angle  and  individual  objects  thus  excite  our  wonder  when,  by 
their  uncommon  qualities  and  lingular  appearance,  they  make  us 
uncertain  to  what  (peries  of  things  we  ought  to  refer  them  ; (o  a 
fucceffon  of  objects  which  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon  train 
or  order,  will  produce  the  fame  effect,  though  there  be  nothing 
particular  in  any  one  of  them  taken  by  itfelf. 

When  one  accultomcd  objed  appears  alter  another,  which  it  does 
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not  uftially  follow,  it  firft  excites,  by  its  unexpeftednefs,  tlic  fent>" 
jnent  properly  called  furprile,  and  afterwards,  by  the  Angularity  of 
the  fucceffion,  or  order  of  its  appearance,  tlic  tentiment  properly 
called  wonder.  We  ftart  and  are  furprifed  at  feeing  it  there,  and 
then  wonder  how  it  came  there.  The  motion  of  a fmall  piece  of 
iron  along  a plain  table  is  in  ilfelf  no  extraordinary  object,  yet  the 
perfon  who  firft  faw  it  begin}  without  any  vilible  impulfc,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  of  a loadftone  at  fome  little  diftance  from  it, 
could  not  behold  it  without  the  moft  extreme  furprife;  and,  when 
that  momentary  emotion  was  over,  he  would  llill  wonder  how  it 
came  to  be  conjoined  to  an  event  with  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  train  of  things,  he  could  have  fo  little  fufpeCted  it  to  have 
any  connection. 

When  two  objeCts,  however  unlike,  have  often  been  obferved  to 
Follow  each  other,  and  have  conftantly  prefented  themlelves  to  the 
fcnfes  in  that  order,  they  come  to  be  io  connected  together  in  the 
fancy,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  l'eems,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  up 
and  introduce  that  of  the  other.  If  the  objects  are  (till  obferved  to 
ftrcceed  each  other  as  before,  this  connection,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  this  alfociation  of  their  ideas,  becomes  ft  richer  and  ItriCter, 
and  the  habit  of  the  imagination  to  pufs  from  the  conception  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more  and  more  rivetted  and  con- 
firmed. As  its  ideas  move  more  rapidly  than  external  objeCts,  it  is 
continually  running  before  them,  and  therefore  anticipares,  before  it 
happens,  every  event  which  falls  out  according  to  this  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  When  objeCts  fucceedeach  other  in  the  fame  train 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  imagination  have  thus  been  accuftomed  to 
move,  and  in  which,  though  not  conducted  by  that  chain  of  events 
prefented  to  the  fenfes,  they  have  acquired  a tendency  to  go  on  of 
their  own  accord,  fuch  objeCts  appear  all  clofelv  connected  with  one 
another,  and  the  thought  glides  eafily  along  them,  without  effort 
and  without  interruption.  They  fall  in'  with  the  natural  career  of 
the  imagination;  and,  as  the  ideas  which  reprefented  fuch  a train  of 
tilings  would  feem  all  mutually  to  introduce  each  other,  every  lafl 
thought  to  be  called  up  by  the  foregoing,  and  to  call  up  the  fucceed- 
ing  ; fo  when  the  ohjeCls  themfelves  occur,  every  lafl  event  feems, 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  introduced  by  the  foregoing,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  fucceeding.  There  is  no  break,  no  (lop,  no  gap,  no 
interval.  The  ideas  excited  by  fo  coherent  a chain  of  things  feem, 
as  it  were,  to  float  through  the  ntind  of  their  own  accord,  without 
obliging  it  to  exert  itfelf,  or  to  make  any  effort  in  order  to  pafs  from 
one  of  them  to  another. 

But  if  this  cuffomary  connection  be  interrupted,  if  one  or  more 
objects  appear  in  an  order  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accuftomed,  and  for  which  it  is  prepared,  the 
contrary  of  all  this  happens.  We  are  at  firft  furprifed  by  the  unex- 
peCtednefs  of  the  new  appearance,  and,  when  that  momentary  emotion 
is  over,  we  (till  wonder  how  it  catne  to  occur  in  that  place.  The 
imagination  no  longer  feels  thenfual  facility  of  palling  from  the  event 
which  goes  before  to  that  which  comes  after.  It  is  an  order  or  law 
ol  Iticceflion  to  which  it  has  not  been  accuftomed,  and  which  it 
theiefore  finds  fome  difficulty  in  following,  or  in  attending  to.  The 
fancy  is  flopped  and  interrupted  in  that  natural  movement  or  career, 
according  to  which  it  was  proceeding.  Thofe  two  events  feem  to 
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ffand  at  a difiance  from  each  other ; it  endeavours  to  bring  them 
together,  but  they  refufe  to  unite;  and  it  feels,  or  imagines  it  feels, 
foruething  like  a gap  or  interval  betwixt  them.  It  naturally  hefi- 
fates,  and,  as  it  were,  paufes  upon  t lie  brink  of  this  interval ; it 
endeavours  to  find  out  fomething  which  may  fill  up  the  gap* 
which,  like  a bridge,  may  fo  far,  at  lead,  unite  thole  leemi-ngly 
dilfant  objects,  as  to  render  the  palTage  of  the  thought  betwixt  them 
fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy.  The  fuppolltion  of  a chain  of  inter- 
mediate, though  invilible,  events,  which  iucceed  each  other  in  a 
train  limilar  to  that  in  which  the  imagination  has  been  accuftomed  to 
move,  and  which  link  together  thole  two  disjointed  appearances, 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  imagination  can  fill  up  this  interval, 
is  the  only  bridge  which,  if  one  may  lay  lo,  can  fmooth  its  padiige 
from  one  object  to  tire  oilier.  Thus,  when  we  obferve  the  mdtion 
of  the  iron,  in  confequence  of  that  of  the  loadftone,  we  gaze  and 
hefitate,  and  feel  a want  of  connection  betwixt  two  events  which 
follow  one  another  in  lo  unufual  a train.  But  when,  with  Des 
Cartes,  we  imagine  certain  invilible  effluvia  to  circulate  round  one 
of  them,  and  by  their  repeated  impulles  to  impel  the  other,  both 
to  move  towards  it,  and  to  follow  its  motion,  we  fill  up  the  interval 
betwixt  them,  we  join  them  together  by  a fort  ol  bridge,  and  thus 
take  off  that  hefitation  and  difficulty  which  the  imagination  felt  in 
paffing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  the  iron  fhould  move  alter 
the  loadftone  feems,  upon  this  hypothelis,  in  fome  meafure  according 
to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  Motion  aft;r  impulfe  is  an  order 
of  fucceffion  with  which,  of  ail  things,  we  are  the  molt  familiar. 
Two  objects  which  are  lo  connected  leem  no  longer  to  be  disjoined," 
and  the  imagination  flows  fmoorhly  and  ealilv  along  them. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of  wonder,  which  arifes 
from  an  unufual  fuccetlion  of  things.  The  flop  which  is  thereby 
given  to  the  career  of  the  imagination,  the  difficulty  which  it  finds 
in  palling  along  fuch  disjointed  objeCts,  and  the  feeling  of  fome- 
thing like  a gap  or  interval  betwixt  them,  conffitute  the  whole 
effence  of  this  emotion.  Upon  the  clear  dilcovery  of  a connecting 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  it  vaniflies  altogether.  What  obff  ruCled 
the  movement  of  the  imagination  is  then  removed.  Who  wonders 
at  the  machinery  of  the  opera-houfe  who  has  once  been  admitted 
behind  the  feents?  In  the  wonders  of  nature,  however,  it  rarely 
happens  tlt.it  we  can  difeover  fo  clearly  this  connecting  chain. 
With  regard  to  a few  even  of  them,  indeed,  we  leem  to  have  been 
really  admitted  behind  the  fcenes,  and  our  wonder  accordingly  is 
entirely  at  an  end.  Thus  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
once,  more  than  all  the  other  appearances  in  the  heavens,  excited 
the  terror  and  amazement  of  mankind,  leem  now  no  longer  to  be 
wonderful,  (i nee  the  connecting  chain  has  been  found  out  which 
joins  them  to  the  ordinary  courfe  ot  tilings. 

T hat  the  imagination  feels  a real  difficulty  in  palling  along  two 
events  which  tollow  one  another  in  an  uncommon  order,  may  be 
confirmed  by  many  obvious  oblervations.  If  it  attempts  to  attend 
bevond  a certain  time  to  a long  feries  of  this  kind,  the  continual 
efforts  it  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  thus  follow  the  progrefs  of  the  fucceffion,  iQon  fatigue 
v,  and,  if  repeated  too  often,  diforder  and  disjoint  its  whole  frame. 
It  is  thus  that  too  fevere  an  application  to  fludy  fonietimes  brings 
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on  lunacy  and  frenzy,  in  thofe  el'pecially  who  are  fomewhat  advanced 
in  life,  but  wliofe  imaginations,  from  being  too  late  in  applying, 
have  not  got  thofe  habits  which  difpofe  them  to  follow  ealily  the 
rcafonings  in  the  abftraft  fciences.  Every  ftep  of  a demonftration, 
which  to  an  old  pradlitioner  is  quite  natural  and  eafy,  requires  from 
them  the  moll  intenfe  application  of  thought.  Spurred  on,  however, 
either  by  ambition,  or  by  admiration  for  the  fubjefi,  they  (till  con- 
tinue till  they  become,  firft  confnfed,  then  giddy,  and  at  laft  dif- 
traifed.  Could  we  conceive  a perfon  of  the  founded  judgment,  who 
had  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  whole  imagination  had  acquired 
thofe  habits,  and  tlNt  mould,  which  the  confutation  of  things  in  this 
world  necelTUrily  imprefs  upon  it,  to  be  all  at  once  tranfported  alive 
to  feme  other  planer,  where  nature  was  governed  by-laws  quite  dif- 
ferent from  thole  which  take  place  here;  as  he  would  be  continually 
obliged  to  attend  to  events,  which  muff  to  him  appear  in  the  highelt 
degree  jarring,  irregular,  and  difeordant,  he  would  foon  feel  the 
fame confufion  and  giddinefs  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which  would 
at  laft  end  in  the  fame  manner,  in  lunacy  and  diffraction.  Neither, 
to  produce  this  effedt,  is  it  neceflary  that  the  objedts  (hould  be  either 
great  or  tnterefting,  or  even  uncommon  in  themfelves.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciefit  that  they  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon  order.  Let  any 
one  attempt  to  look  over  even  a game  of  cards,  and  to  attend  parti- 
cularly to  every  fingle  (troke:  and  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  rules  of  the  game;  that  is,  with  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  fucceftion  of  the  cards;  he  will  foon  feel  t he  fame  confulion 
and  giddinefs  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which,  where  it  to  be  conti- 
nued for  days  and  months,  would  end  in  the  fame  manner,  in  lunacy 
and  diftradtion.  But  if  the  mind  he  thus  thrown  into  the  mod  vio- 
lent diforder,  when  it  attends  to  a long  feries  of  events  which  fol- 
low one  another  in  an  uncommon  train,  it  mult  feel  fame  degree  of 
the  fame  diforder,  when  it  oblerves  even  a fingle  event  fall  out  in 
this  unufual  manner:  for  the  violent  diforder  can  arife  from  nothing 
but  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  fmaller  uneafinefs. 

That  it  is  the  unufualnefs  alone  of  the  fucceftion  which  occafions 
this  flop  and  interruption  in  the  progrefs  of  the  imagination,  as  well 
as  the  notion  of  an  interval  betwixt  the  two  immediately  fucceeding 
objects,  to  be  filled  up  by  fotne  chain  of  intermediate  events,  is  not 
lefs  evident.  The  fame  orders  of  fucceftion,  which  to  one  fet  of 
men  feem  quite  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  fuch 
as  require  no  intermediate  events  to  join  them,  (hall  to  another 
appear  altogether  incoherent  and  disjointed,  unlefs  fome  fuch  events 
be  (uppoied  : and  this  for  no  ot her  reafon,  but  becatjfe  fuch  orders 
of  fucceftion  are  familiar  to  the  one,  and  flrange  to  the  other.  When 
we  enter  the  work-houfes  of  the  moft  common  artizans  ; fuch  as 
dyers,  brewers,  diflillers,  we  obferve  a number  of  appearances, 
which  prefent  t|iemfelves  in  an  order  that  feems  to  us  very  ftrange 
and  wonderful.  Our  thought  cannot  ealily  follow  it,  we  feel  an 
interval  betwixt  every  two  of  them,  and  require  fome  chain  ot  inter- 
ynediate  events,  to  fill  it  up,  and  link  them  together.  But  the  artizan 
himfelf,  who  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the  confe- 
quences  of  all  the  operations  of  his  art,  feels  no  fuch  interval.  They 
fall  in  with  what  cuftom  has  made  the  natural  movement  of  his  ima- 
gination : they  no  longer  excite  his  wonder,  and  if  he  is  not  a 
genius  fuperior  to  his  profeflion,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  making 
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the  very  eafy  reflection,  that  thofe  things,  though  familiar  to  him, 
may  be  ftrange  to  us,  he  will  be  difpofed  rather  to  laugh  at  titan 
fympathife  with  our  wonder.  He  cannot  conceive  what  occalion 
tliere  is  for  anv  connecting  events  to  unite  thole  appearances,  which 
feem  to  him  to  fuceeed  each  other  very  naturally,  it  is  their  nature, 
lie  tells  us,  to  follow  one  another  in  this  order,  and  that  accordingly 
they  always  do  fo.  In  the  lame  manner  bread  has,  fi nee  the  world 
began,  been  the  common  nourifhment  of  the  human  body,  and  men 
have  fo  long  leen  it,  every  day,  converted  into  flefti  and  bones,  iub- 
ftances  in  all  refpects  fo  unlike  it,  that  they  have  feldom  had  the 
'curiofity  to  enquire  by  what  procefs  of  intermediate  events  this  change 
is  brought  about.  Becaufe  the  palfage  of  the  thought  from  the  one 
object  to  the  other  is  by  cnflom  become  quite  fmooth  and  eafy,  almoft 
without  the  fuppofition  of  any  fuel)  procefs.  Philofophers,  indeed, 
who  often  look  for  a chain  of  invilible  objeCts  to  join  together  two 
events  that  occur  in  an  order  familiar  to  all  the  world,  have  endea- 
voured to  find  out  a chain  of  this  kind  betwixt  the  two  events  I have 
juft  now  mentioned;  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  endeavoured, 
by  a like  intermediate  chain,  to  conned  the  gravity,  the  elafticity, 
and  even  the  coiiefion,  of  natural  bodies,  with  feme  of  their  other 
qualities.  Thefe,  however,  are  all  of  them  fuel)  combinations  of 
events  as  give  no  flop  to  the  imaginations  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as 
excite  no  wonder,  nor  any  apprehension  that  tliere  is  wanting  the 
ftriCteft  connedion  between  them.  But  as  in  thofe  founds,  which 
to  t he  greater  part  of  men  feem  perfectly  agreeable  to  meafure 
and  harmony,  the  nicer  ear  of  a niufician  will  difeover  a want, 
both  of  the  moil  exad  time,  and  of  the  mod  perfed  coincidence : 
fo  the  more  pradifed  thought  of  a philolopher,  who  has  (pent  his 
whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature,  will 
often  feel  an  interval  betwixt  two  objeCts,  which,  to  more  carelefs 
obfervers,  feem  very  ftriCtly  conjoined.  By  long  attention  to  all  tne 
connections  which  have  ever  been  prefented  to  his  obfervation,  by 
having  often  compared  them  with  cue  another,  he  has,  like  the 
mufician,  acquired  a nicer  ear,  and  a more  delicate  feeling,  with 
regard  to  things  of  this  nature.  And  as  to  the  one,  that  mufic  feems 
diilonance  which  falls  fliort  of  the  mod  perfed  harmony  ; fo  to  the 
other,  thofe  events  feem  altogether  feparated  and  disjoined,  which 
fall  (hort  of  the  ftrideft  and  molt  perfed  connedion. 

Philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature, 
Nature,  after  the  largeft  experience  that  common  obfervation  can 
acquire,  feerrvs  to  abound  with  events  which  appear  folitnry  and 
incoherent  with  all  that  go  before  them,  which  therefore  difturb  the 
eafy  movement  of  the  imagination;  which  make  its  ideas  fucceed 
■each  other  by  irregular  ftarts  and  (allies ; and  which  thus  tend,  in 
jome  meafure,  to  introduce  thole  coitfufions  and  diftradions  we 
formerly  mentioned.  -Philofophy,  by  reprefenring  the  inviftble 
•chains  which  bind  together  all  thefe  disjointed  objects,  endeavours 
to  introduce  order  into  this  chaos  of  jarring  and  difeordant  appearan- 
ces, to  allay  this  tumult  of  the  imagination,  and  to  re  ft  ore  it,  when 
it  lurveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  tuiiverfe,  to  that  tone  of 
tranquillity  and  compofure,  which  is  both  molt  agreeable  in  itfelf, 
and  mod  foi table  to  its  nature.  Philofophy,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  aits  which  addrefs  rhemfelves  to  the  imagi- 
nation; and  whufe  theory  and  hillorv,  upon  UnM  account,  fall  propm  !y 
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•within  the  circumference  of  our  fubjeft.  It  is  the  moft  fublime  of 
all  the  agreeable  arts,  and  its  revolutions  have  been  the  greateft,  the- 
molt  frequent,  and  the  mod  didinguifhed,  of  all  thofc  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  literary  world.  Its  hifiory,  therefore,  nuid  upon  all 
accounts  be  the  mod  entertaining  and  tire  mod  indruCtive.  For 
this  reafon  we  ought  to  examine  all  the  different  fvdems  of  nature, 
which,  in  thefe  wedern  parts  of  the  world,  the  only  parts  of  whofe 
hidory  we  know  any  thing,  have  fuccedively  been  adopted  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious;  and,  without  regarding  their  abfurdity 
or  probability,  their  agreement  or  inconlidency  with  truth  ami 
reality,  we  diould  consider  them  only  in  that  particular  point  of 
view  which  belongs  to  our  fubjedt  ; and  content  ourfelves  with 
inquiring  how  far  each  of  them  was  fitted  to  foothe  the  imagination, 
and  to  render  the  theatre  of  nature  a more  coherent,  and  therefore 
a more  magnificent,  fpedtacle,  than  otherwife  it  would  have  appeared 
to  be.  According  as  they  have  failed  or  fucceeded  in  this,  they 
have  condantly  failed  or  fticeeeded  in  gaining  reputation  and  renown 
to  their  authors;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  clue  that  is  mod: 
capable  of  conducing  11s  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  philofoplii- 
cal  hidory  : for,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  ferve  to  confirm  what  has' 
gone  before,  and  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  to  come  after,  that 
we  obferve,  in  general,  t hat  no  fydem  bow  well  foever  in  other  ref- 
pedts  fupported,  lias  ever  been  able  to  gain  any  general  credit  on  the 
world,  whofe  connecting  principles  were  not  luch  as  were  familiar 
to  all  mankind.  Why  has  the  chemical  philofophy  in  all  ages  crept 
along  in  obfeurity,  and  been  fo  difregarded  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  while  other  fydems,  lefs  ufetul,  and  not  more  agreeable 
to  experience,  have  podefled  univerfal  admiration  for  whole  centu- 
ries together  ? The  connedting  principles  of  the  chemical  philofo- 
phy are  fuch  as  the  generality  of  mankind  know  nothing  about, 
have  rarely  feen,  and  have  never  been  acquainted  with;  and  which 
to  them,  therefore,  are  incapable  of  fmoothing  the  palfage  of  the 
imagination  betwixt  any  two  feemingly  disjointed  objedts.  Salts, 
fulphurs,  and  mercuries,  acids,  and  alkalies,  are  principles  which 
can  fmooth  things  to  thole  only  who  live  about  the  furnace;  but 
whofe  mod  common  operations  feem,  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as 
disjointed  as  any  two  events  which  the  chemids  would  connect  toge- 
ther bv  them.  Thofe  ai tiffs,  however,  naturally  explained  things 
to  themfelves  by  principles  that  were  familiar  to  theinfelves.  As 
Aridoile  obferves,  that  th»  early  Pythagoreans,  who  fird  dudied 
arithmetic,  explained  all  tilings  by  the  properties  of  numbers;  and 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  Aridoxenus,  the  mufician,  found  the  nature  of 
the  foul  to  confid  in  harmony.  In  the  fame  manner,  a learned  phy- 
fician  lately  gave  a fydem  of  moral  philofophy  upon  the  principles 
of  his  own  art,  in  which,  uVdom  and  virtue  were  the  healthful  date 
of  the  foul ; the  different  vices  and  follies,  the  different  difeafes  to 
which  it  was  lubjedt ; in  which  the  caufes  and  fymptorps  of  thofe 
dileafes  were  afeertained;  and,  in  the  fame  medical  drain,  a proper 
method  of  cure  preferibed.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  others  have 
■written  parallels  of  painting  and  poetry,  of  poetry  and  miific,  of 
mufic  and  architecture,  of  beauty  and  virtue,  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
iydems  which  have  univerfally  owed  their  origin  to  the  lucubrations 
of  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the  one  art,  but  ignorant  of 
the  other  j who  therefore  explained  to  ihemfcjves  the  p hacnomena, 
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in  that  which  was  ftrange  to  them,  by  thofe  in  that  which  was  fa- 
miliar ; and  with  whom,  upon  that  account,  the  analogy,  which  in 
other  writers  gives’  occasion  to  a few  ingenious  fi  mill  tildes,  became 
the  great  hinge  upon  which  every  thing  turned.  / 

DIVISION  of  TIME. 

THE  quefiion  refpedting  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  prC- 
fent  century  ought  to  terminate,  whether  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, or  on  the  31ft;  the  following  arguments  have  been  adduced 
in  fupport  of  the  former  : 

There  is  no  corredt  account  refpedting  the  ancient  divifion  of  time; 
it  is  laid  by  fome,  the  Egyptian  years  were  our  months  : the  Arca- 
dians divided  their  year  into  three  months,  the  Romans  into  ten. 
This  divifion  Romulus  made,  viz.  March,  April,  May,  June, 
Quintilis,  Sexrilis,  September,  Odtober,  November,  and  December  5 
Qumtilis  and  Sexrilis  were  afterwards  changed  into  July  and  Auguft, 
in  honour  of  the  two  Caef'ars.  Numa  added  January  and  February. 
Ever  this  increafe  divided  the  year  into  only  354  days  ; the  eleven 
dav5  he  doubled  every  (econd  year,  and  made  another  month,  called 
M rcidonis;  this  intercalation  was  left  to  the  prieds,  who  frequently 
omitted  it : thus  teads  fell  on  different  times.  Julius  Cjel'ar,  to  rec- 
tifv  tins,  made  one  year  15  months;  he  then  added  the  n days  to  the 
35.,.  making  rhe  year  363  days,  equal  to  the  courle  of  t he  fun  w ithiri 
fix  hours  ; 'thcfe  hours  were  left  alcnc  till  they  made  one  day  ; every 
fourth  he  placed  this  day  in  that  part  of  the  calendar  where  the  in- 
tercalary month  ufed  to  be  put,  viz.  five  days  before  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  lixth  of  the  calends  of  March  ; for  this  year  the  fuper- 
numerary  dav  was  called  Bidextus ; this  is  called  the  Julian  period, 
and  would  have  been  corredt,  had  the  fun  apparently  finidied  its  re- 
volution in  365  days  6 hours.  The  interval  of  time  from  the  fun’s 
leaving  tlie  firlt  point  of  Aries,  till  his  return  to  it,  is  365  days,  five 
hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  feconds,  being  n minutes  and  u feconds 
lei.-  >han  1 lie  Julian  computation  : this  in  a century  makes  a difference 
of  18  hours  24  feconds.  — At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
1382,  it  was  found  that  the  fun  had  entered  the  equjnoflial  circle  on 
the  11th  of  March  inffead  ot  the  2 1 ff . Pope  Gregory  X III.  took 
thefe  tfii  days  out,  and  ordered  that  the  nth  (hould  be  deemed  the 
21  ft.  This  was  called  New  Stile,  and  immediately  adopted  in  every 
country  which  acknosvledged  the  pope’s  fupremacy — not  admitted  in 
England  till  the  middle  of  this  century.  To  prevent  this  difference 
again  occurring,  the  pope  ordered  every  100th  year  (hould  be  a com- 
mon vear,  not  a leap-year.  This  will  lead  into  an  error  on  the  con- 
trary fide  ; every  century  the  difference  does  not  amount  to  one  day; 
to  render  it  more  equal,  every  400th  year  Ihould  be  leap-year. 
Thus  the  century  fhould  c-lofe  on  the  30th  ot  December,  and  at  the 
fame  day  ; three  centuries  out  of  four.  . 

The  SPIDER- 

THE  fpider,  of  all  the  domeftic  infefts,  has  hitherto  been  moth 
generally  abhorred,  owing  partly  to  its  hideous  form,  and  partly 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  poifonous.  A difeovery  was,  however, 
ma«c  fome  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Qnatrcmere  d’lsjonvlil,  adjutant-ge- 
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riersl  to  General  Pichegru,  that  this  infeft  is  not  fo  ufelefs  as  it  i# 
generally  thought.  It  is  generally  known,,  that  the  date  of  the  at- 
rnofphere  has  a vifible  effect  upon  certain  animals,  and  that  for  in- 
stance cats,  dogs,  frrgs,  hogs.  &c.  have  a very  ftrong  presentiment 
of  every  change  which  is  preparing  \n  it.  The  above-mentioned 
gentleman  has  difeovered  that  the  fpider  poffedes  this  quality  iu  a 
litore  eminent  degree  than  all  other  animals. 

.The  fpider,  (ays  Mr.  Q^dMsjonval,  is  a more  unerring  indicator 
of  impending  changes  in  the  atniofphere  than  the  barometer, 
Thefe  infers  have  two  different  ways  of  weaving  their  webs,  by 
•which  we  can  know  what  weather  we  are  to  have.  When  the 
weather  inclines  to  turn  rainy  of  windy,  they  make  the  principal 
threads,  which  are  t he  foundation  as  it  were  of  their  whole  web, 
very  (hurt,  and  rather  thick  ; whereas  they  [pin-  them  much  longer 
vvhen  fine  and  warm  weather  is  to  be  expedted.  Thence  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  fpider  a have  not  only  a near  but  alfo  a didaiit 
prelentiment  of  the  changes  w hich  are  preparing  in  the  air.  The 
barometer  foretels  the  (late  of  the  weather  with  certainty  only  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  wc  may  be  fare  that  the  weathec 
•will  be  fine  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  when  the  fpider  makes  the 
principal  threads  of  its  web  long.  It  is  obvious  how  important  the 
confequeRces  of  this  infallible  indication  of  the  date  of  the  weather 
imitl  be  in  many  indances,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  agriculture  i for  which  reafon  it  has  been  frequently  lamented, 
that  the  bed  barometers,  hydrometers,  thermometers,  and  eudiome- 
ters, are  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  confirmers,  and  very  rarely 
in  thofe  of  the  planters,  of  the  harveft.  How  fortunate  is  it,  there- 
fore, that  provident  Nature,  among d other  gifts,  alfo  lvas  beftowed 
Vpon  the  cultivator  of  the  country  fuch  a cheap  indrument,  upon, 
the  fenfibility  and  infallibility  of  which,  with  regard  to  the  impend- 
ing changes  iu  the  atmolphcre,  he  can  rely!  The  barometers  are 
frequently  very  fallible  guides,  particularly  when  they  point  to  fet- 
tled (air;  whereas,  the  work  of  the  fpider  never  fai.ls  to  give  the  mod 
certain  information.  This  infett,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  oecono- 
anical  animals,  does  not  go  to  work,  nor  expends  fuch  a great  lengrl^, 
Of  threads,  winch  it  draws  out  of  its  body,  before  the  mod  perfect 
equilibrium  of  all  the  condiment  parts  of  the  air  indicates  with  cer- 
tainty that  tins  great  expenditure  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the, 
weather  be  ever  forbad,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  it  will 
".(  Had  long,  and  foon  change  for  fettled  fair,  when  we  fee  the 
spider  repair  the  damages  which  his  web  has  received.  Thofe  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the  operations  of  this  ufeful  infect, 
v-ill  be  convinced,  by  experience,  that  Mr.  Q^d’Isjonval  deferves 
the  t hanks  of  his  cotemporaries  for  the  communication  of  hi$  im- 
portant difeovery,  and,  future,  (hew  more  indulgence  to  this  ob- 
jett  of  aljiod  general  abhorrence  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 

WET  DOCKS  at  WAPPING. 

a fub}e£l  f o intcreding  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the  metropolis 
as  ,e  Prt'fent,  we  conceive  that  many  of  our  readers  may  will* 
*T)i  !Tv  1 ''formation  than  what  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 
- v .o.iowing  is  the  topographical  dftfeription  of  thofe  works  which 

are 
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are  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  Weff-I ndia  and  other 
merchants,  and  which  only  wait  for  the  fanCtion  ot  parliament. 

The  place  where  they  are  to  be  formed  is  that  low  flat  part  of 
Wapping  which  lies, between  Ratcliff-highway  and  t he  riverThames, 
and  between  each  extremity  of  which  the  river  forms  an  arch  of 
about  one  third  of  a circle  ; namely,  from  Shadwell-dock  to  Her- 
mitage-dock, at  both  which  places  there  are  to  be  gates  ; the  former 
for  the  entrance  of  large  (hips,  the  latter  for  craft.  There  is  alfo  to 
be  another  gate  for  large  (hips  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs;  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  and  the  Shadwell  gates,  there  is  to  be  a bafon  at 
each;  betides  which,  there  will  be  three  large  docks  that  will  ac- 
commodate 39Q  (hips  with  room  for  (hitting  and  lighters.  The  two 
bafons  will  contain  50  (hips ; fo  that  there  will  be  in  all  440  loaded 
ihips.  There  is  to  be  another  dock  at  the  entrance  of  Hermitage 
gates,  for  the  ufe  of  lighters  and  craft.  The  premifes  conlifl  at  pre- 
fent  principally  of  gardens,  meadows,  wafles,  and  rope-grounds. 
Round  each  dock  and  bafon  there  are  to  be  quays  and  warehoufes 
for  landing  and  (toring  of  goods,  and  the  whole  premifes  will  be 
furrounded  by  walls.  The  boundaries  will  be  Pennington-ftreet  00 
the  north  fide,  the  direft  line  of  which  flreet  is  to  be  continued  as, 
far  as  Fox’s-lane,  which  will  be  the  boundary  on  the  eafl.  Night- 
ingale-lane, will  bound  the  premifes  on  the  well,  and  Hermitage- 
itreet  and  Worceller-hreet,  form  part  of  the  boundaries  on  the 
Tout h lide. 

This  plan,  which  for  the  laft  three  or  four  years  has  been  under 
the  confideration  of  parliament  each  feflion,  in  the  (hape  of  a bill, 
without  being  yet  palled  into  a law,  underwent  a laborious  invefliga-., 
tion  before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  and  May,  lad.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  printed,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittees who  fat  on  the  bill  in  former  feffions. 

From  all  thefe  printed  documents  it  appears,  that  the  meafure  has 
met  with  very  great  oppofition  from  numbers  of  perfons,  both  as  pub- 
lic bodies  and  private  individuals.  The  principal  ground  of  objection 
has  been,  the  injury  which  thole  parties  would  fuffain  in  regard  to 
property  in  privileges,  in  cafe  the  propofed  docks  (hould  be  carried 
into  execution.  It  has  been  farther  objected,  that  the  plan  would 
not  anfwer  the  objeCfs  intended  by  it  ; becaufe  the  (hips  for  whofe  ac- 
commodation it  was  intended,  could  not,  without  great  ri(k,  enter 
the  docks  ; and  that  if  they  did  enter  they  would  be  very  much  ex- 
poled  to  accidents  from  fire,  which,  on  account  of  (hips  lying  fo 
clofc  together,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  fpeedy  removal,  would 
communicate  more  rapidly  than  if  the  (hips  lay  in  the  river.  A 
third  objection  has  been,  that  of  the  defalcation  which  the  revenue 
would  fuffer  in  confequence  of  the  deflru&ion  of  fo  many  houfeg 
that  now  pay  the  king’s  taxes. 

The  two  latter  objections  have  been  principally  urged  by  the  city 
of  London  in  its  corporate  capacity,  whofe  petition  to  the  houle  of 
commons  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  ; and  evidence 
was  heard  in  fupport  of  it.  O11  this  occafion  it  was  (fated  by  three 
We(f-India  captains,  and  two  Trinity  pilots,  that  the  greatefl  bur- 
then of  Ihips  which  could  in  the  general  courfe  of  trade  come  up 
with  fafety  when  loaded,  as  far  as  the  propofed  docks,  or  which  they 
would  truft  fo  far,  was  froui  *50  to  260  tons;  and  that  they  would 
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r.ot  venture  to  bring  up  fo  far,  any  fhip  which  drew  more  tTia'ii 
14  or  16  feet  of  water.  Tliis  was  owing  to  the  number  of  fhoals 
above  Deptford,  and  the  interruption  from  colliers,  which  often 
caufed  (hips  drawing  16  ten  water  to  be  detained  eight,  ten,  and 
fourteen,  davs,  while  navigated  ourtvard,  from  the  Pool  to  Blackwal). 
They  alio  dated,  that  the  lower  gates  of  the  propoled  docks  at 
Shad  well  could  not  be  tiled  unlel's  the  great  body  of  colliers  occupy- 
ing that  place  was  removed  ; and  there  was  no  other  part  of  the 
pool  where  thofe  colliers  could  find  a lufficient  depth  of  water.  And 
befides,  if  loaded  fh j j>9,  drawing  16  feet , were  to  arrive  at  the  pro- 
poled clocks,  and  not  be  able  t0  get  in  at  the  fame  tide  (which  would 
frequently  happen),  they  could  not  lie  afloat  at  either  of  the  gates 
at  low  water,  particularly  in  fpring-tides,  or  during  the  continuance 
of  flrong  wedcrly  winds,  which  lometimes  caufe  the  water  to  be 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  natural  tides. 

On  the  ground  of  defalcation  in  the  public  revenue,  it  was  dated 
that  the  number  of  houfes  which  would  be  taken  down  or  dedroyed 
amounted  to  2,199  > t,ie  aflelfinents  of  thefe  amounted  1020,4451. 
a- year,  the  rate  on  which  was,  in  general,  xjd.  in  the  pound  ; and 
the  expence  of  purchaling  all  thele  premifes  would  amount  to  no 
lets  than  a lum  of  5 1 1,375!.  without  including  good-will.  The  city 
comptroller  alio  produced  the  title  of  the  city  of  London  to  the 
conferva i»cy  of  the  river  Thames  and  waters  of  Medway,  from  they 
bridge  of  Staines  to  a place  called  Yendall,  towards  the  fea  ; which 
title  exiltcd  by  prefeription  and  charters  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  and  was  confirmed  by  contellion  of  the  attorney-general 
and  judgment  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  3d  of  James  i. 

1 hofevvlro  objected  to  the  plan  on  live  ground  of  its  injuring  their 
•property,  were  t he  proprietors  of  certain  quays  called  Legal  Quays, 
and  of  wareiiotjfes  (ituated  thereon  : the  proprietors  of  other  ware- 
Jioufes,  Ivi  r John  Perry,  of  Blackwall;  MelTrs  Wells,  of  Kother- 
hithe,  (hip  builders  ; the  college  of  Mar\  Magdalen,  Oxford,  which 
owned  certain  wharfs  in  Southwark  ; rhe  company  of  the  Shadwell 
■water- works,  w hich  mull  be  deftroyed  if  the  piupoled  docks  were 
made;  the  owners  of  Irongate  wharfs;  the  owners  of  Sufferance 
w harts ; Mr.  1 hoinas  • Roycroft,  of  London,  merchant  ; leveral 
proprietors  of  fhip-yards  and  dry  docks,  in  the  port  of  London  j 
the  comm  > (boners  of  fewers  tor  the  Tower  hamleis  ; the  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  the  parilh  of  Sr.  George,  Middlefex  ; the 
Scholars  ot  King’s-hall  and  Brazen  Nole  college,  Oxford,  as  patrons 
of  the  rectory  ot  St.  Dun-ftan’s  Saepney,  &c.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Braith- 
waiie,  rector  ot  the  faid  parilh  ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  rector  of  the 
parilb  ot  St.  John,  Wapping  ; the  inhabitants  of  Billingfgate  ward  ; 
ditto  ot  lower  ward;  the  company  of  watermen,  wherrymen,  and 
lightermen,  between  Gravelend  an-d  Windfor ; the  goldlmitlis’ 
company,  &c.  &c. 

In  anfwer  to  rhefe  and  many  other  important  objections,  Mr. 
•amef  Alexander,  a furveyor,  liated  in  evidence  to  t lie  committee, 
that  lie  had  made  a furvey  of  the  place  intended  for  the  docks  in 
cfiieuion;  that' the  fit  nation  of  Wapping  was  a natural  rnarfh,  con- 
1 erably  below  the  level  of  high-water  mark,  and  that  in  this,  as 
e as  m a variety  of  other  refpeCts,  the  making  of  wet-docks  in 
that  1 pot  was  perfectly  eligible  and  practicable.  The  depth  of 
propoieci  to  be  nj-uie  in  Lite  ^Joc^s  was  22  l’cet  ; the  width  of 
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ibe entrance  from  tire  river  46  feet,  and  t he  number  of  acres  to  be 
excavated,  about  51.  Tire  fill  of  the  entrance  lock  was  intended  to 
be  fix  feet  below  the  low-water  mark,  of  a fpring-tide.  fie  thought 
it  would  be  practicable,  if  necellary,  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  places  were  there  were  fiioals.  The  number  of  houfes  and  tene- 
ments to  be  pnrehafed  would  amount  to  2074,  of  which  it  would  be 
■necellary  to  take  down  only  12S8  for  completing  all  the  docks  and 
bafons.  The  other  786,  remaining  on  the  borders  of  the  docks,  might 
be  taken  down  only  as  convenience  fhould  require.  Of  thefe  ironies 
and  tenements,  1483  are  old,  and  many  of  them  falling  down; 
*170  are  rated  as  poor  in  the  tax-books,  or  under  6 or  7I.  a-year 
annual  value.  The  majority  of  the  houfes  being  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition, the  purchafe-money  of  the  whole,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  purchafe,  would  amount  to  370,6831.  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  the  good  will  would  amount  to  more  than  5I.  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  value.  The  low  fituation  defigned  for  the  docks  would, 
confiderably  dinrinifh  the  expence  of  excavation.  Part  of  thefe 
docks  could  be  lo  far  finifiied  in  three  years  as  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  150  fail  of  fbips  ; and,  if  that  quautity  of  accommodation  (hould 
be  found  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpole,  the  total  execution  of  the 
plan  would  not  become  necefiary.  ■■  / 

The  next  perfon  examined  in  fupport  of  the  bill  was  Captain 
Alexander  Murray  Shields,  furveyor  of  (hipping  for  the  under- 
writers at  Lloyd’s.  He  Rated,  that  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
flipping  in  the  port  of  London,  for  want  of  accommodation  5 the 
great  rifk  from  the  crowded  Rate  of  the  river  ; and  the  great  delay 
occafioned  by  thefe,  were  highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of 
London.  Ships  drawing  18  feet  water  might  navigate  with  fafety 
into  the  propofed  docks;  and,  if  the  dock-gates  were  made  fix  feet 
below  low-water  mark,  (hips  drawing  20  feet  might  enter.  Large 
tfhips  might  deliver  better  in  the  deep-water  tiers  in  the  pool,  than  at 
Jtiofi  of  the  mooring-chains  at  the  Red-honfe,  at  Deptford.  One- 
eigluh  part  of  the  Welt- India  fiiips,  until  the  laR  year,  delivered  at 
Deptford,  for  want  of  accommodation  in  the  pool.  Ships  of  500 
tons,  and  drawing  18  feet  water,  have  frequently  difeharged  in  the 
pool.  He  knew  of  no  impediments  in  the  navigation  from  Dept- 
ford to  the  pool,  more  than  from  Woolwich  to  Deptford.  He 
thought,  that,  if  docks  were  formed  at  Wapping,  fiiips  would  Co  fre- 
quent them  as  to  give  greater  room  in  the  pool,  as  well  as  freedom 
of  navigation  in  the  river ; and  that  the  (hips  which  would  ufnally 
come  there  would  be  Weft-fndian,  Levant,  Hamburgh,  American, 
-and  tobacco  fhips  in  particular.  He  law  dqcks  in  other  countries, 
and  never  knew  of  any  accidents  by  fire  in  them  ; and,  if  fires  were 
to  happen,  he  thought  the  rifk  would  not  be  greater  to  fhips  in  dock 
than  fhips  in  the  river.  Ships  could  difeharge  their  cargoes  with 
much  more  expedition  in  docks  titan  in  t lie  river,  becaufe  (hips  in 
the  river  depend  on  t lie  tides  to  get  down  their  craft,  which  often 
get  athwart  tiers,  and  are  detained  a whole  tide. 

Mr.  John  Rennie,  a civil  engineer,  laid  he  had  examined  the  pre- 
mifes  in  quefiion,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  making  of  docks, 
bafons,  &c.  there,  was  very  practicable.  The  expence  of  making 
thofe  works  he  efliniated  at  591,214!.  The  life  of  the  batons  was  to 
be  for  fhips  to  go  into  or  come  out  of  the  tide-way  ; and  t fie  docks 
were  to  be  the  place*  w here  vcllcls  fiiould  difeharge  ot;  take  in  their 
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cargoes.  The  few  (hoals  between  the  pool  and  Deptford  that  might 
obftruft  the  the  paflage  of  fliips  into  the  docks,  might  be  levelled  at 
a moderate  expence.  The  walls  by  which  the  whole  of  the  premifes 
ftould  be  furrounded  would  coll  17,1711.  In  order  to  prevent  ac*. 
cidents  by  fire,  lie  would  propofe  that  extinguiflving  engines  fliould 
be  placed  on  different  parts  of  the  quays,  which  might  be  worked  by 
fleam-engines,  and  which  fleam-engines  would  be  of  great  ufe  in 
working  "the  cranes.  Floating-engines  might  alfo  be  placed  in  the 
docks,  for  the  ufe  of  (hips  moored  at  a greater  didance  from  the 
quay  : but,  Ihould  even  tliefe  fail,  the  velfel  on  fire  might  ealily  be 
l'cuttled.  The  whole  of  the  docks  might  be  finilhed  in  4 or  5 years. 

Several  other  perfons  of  great  (kill  and  expurience  declared,  that 
the  only  preventive  to  large  (hips  coming  up  to  the  place  of  the  in- 
tended docks  was  the  crowded  (late  of  the  pool,  which  thefe  docks 
would  remedy  ; that  plunderage  and  fmuggling  would  be  effectually 
prevented  ; and  that  the  revenue,  of  courfe,  would  confiderably  in- 
creafe,  as  well  by  thefe  preventions,  as  by  the  great  expedition  with 
which  (hips  could  difeharge  and  take  in  their  cargoes.  Among 
thefe  vvitneffes,  Mr.  Irving,  infpefibor  of  exports  and  imports  of 
Great  Britain,  delivered  in  fome  very  fenfible  obfervations,  in 
writing,  on  the  fubjeft,  wherein  he  (trongly  recommended  the  plan 
for  theaccominodation  of  the  port  of  London,  as  necelfary  to  lecure, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  the  continuance  of  that  extenfive  commerce 
the  country  now  pofledes. 

The  following  are  the  fentimenfs  of  Mr  Irving  on  this  fubjeCf  : 
“ In  looking  forward  to  the  period  of  peace,  when  we  may  expert 
that  thofe  countries  which  were  formerly  our  rivals  in  trade  (but 
whole  commerce  and  manufactures  have  in  a great  meafure  been  an- 
nihilated by  the  war)  will  attempt  to  refume  their  competition,  it 
will,  I ain  perfuaded,  be  found  highly  for  the  intereft  of  this  coun- 
try to  remove  fome  of  thofe  burthenforue  regulations  under  which 
our  trade  at  prefent  labours,  in  order  not  only  to  fecure  a conti- 
nuance of  the  extenfive  commerce  we  now  poflefs ; but  alfo  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  it  in  future.  Of  thefe,  the  heavy  advance  of 
duties  at  perhaps  a much  earlier  fiage  than  the  fiifety  of  the  revenue 
requires,  and  the  immenfe  expence  of  port-charges,  particularly  in 
port  of  London  ; are  objeCts  which  more  immediately  claim  attention. 

“ Commerce  early  becoming  an  objeCt  of  importance  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ryerchants  being  polIeHed  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
circulating  money,  it  was  natural  for  the  ftate  to  look  to  impofts  on 
trade  as  a fource  of  revenue.  This  fyftem  of  taxation,  which  com- 
menced at  a period  almoft  coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, has  ever  fince  oeen  progreffively  extended  ; and  at  this  time 
we  draw  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  pounds,  grofs  revenue,  from 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  ; of  which  above  five  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  colleited  immediately  on  importa- 
tion. The  advance  of  fo  large  a fum  at  a period  much  earlier  than 
the  fafety  or  intereft  of  the  revenue  demands,  and  of  which  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  repaid  on  exportation, 
muft  not  only  prove  extremely  diftreliing  to  the  merchant*  but  alfo 
the  means  of  actually  drawing  fo  much  money,  together  with  the 
mercantile  credit  fairly  attached  thereto,  out  of  the  aftive  capital  of 
trade,  for  which  the  public  receives  no  adequate  compenlation  by 
the  temporary  ufe  of  the  money. 

' “ This 
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“ This  heavy  advance  of  duties  ha$  alfo  hitherto  been  the  means,  in 
part,  of  depriving  us  of  a branch  of  trade  to  which  we  have  the  fai  reft 
pretentions. 

“Asa  general  depot  of  the  products  both  of  t lie  north  and  fouth  of 
Europe,  and  alio  of  the  eaftern  and  weffern  world,  we  poirefs  many 
great  and  (friking  advantages,  from  our  local  fituation,  relatively 
both  to  Europe  and  America  ; from  our  pofTeffing  almoft  a complete 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  India  and  China ; from  the  variety  and 
fuperior  qualities  of  our  manufactures,  fuited  to  every  market;  from 
the  powerful  inflence  of  our  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
capital;  and,  from  the  wifdom,  energy,  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  of 
our  merchants. 

“ By  admitting  all  the  principal  articlesof  merchandize  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  warehouses  immediately  on  importation,  and  requiring  no 
part  of  the  duties  to  be  advanced  till  delivered  out  for  home  con- 
lumptton,  or,  if  exported,  to  be  fubjeCt  to  no  duty  whatever,  the 
revenue  would  alfo,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  greatly  benefited. 

“ The  profit  the  merchant  expefls,  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  he  employs,  and  to  the  length  of  time  he  is  in  advance  of  that 
capital.  Thus,  by  the  duties  being  paid,  perhaps  fix  months  earlier 
than  (as  has  already  been  obferved)  the  f'afety  of  the  revenue  requires, 
and  from  the  articles  generally  palling  through  the  hands  of  Several 
different  dealers,  each  of  whom,  confiders  himfelf  entitled  to  a profit 
on  the  money  he  invefts,  the  price  is  greatly  advanced  to  the  con- 
lumer,  and  a powerful  temptation  is  thereby  held  out  to  the  fnntg- 
gler  to  enter  into  a competition  with  the  fair  trader.  The  fame 
remark  alfo  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  (late  of  our  competition 
in  foreign  markets,  particularly  in  Eaft  and  Weft  India  commodities. 

“ The  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  which,  from  the  prefent  com- 
plicated ftate  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  is  almoft  entirely  tranfttdted 
bv  brokers,  at  a very  heavy  expence  to  the  merchants,  would  be 
greatly  leaned  bv  the  warehoufing  fyftem.  A cargo,  on  its  arrival, 
would,  perhaps,  be  admitted  into  the  vvarehonfe  by  the  operation  of 
one  (ingle  entry,  which  every  merchant’s  clerk  would,  1 conceive,  be 
competent  to  make  ; and,  when  delivered  out  for  home  confumption, 
or  for  exportation,  the  entries  required  would  be  fimple  and  eafy. 

“ But  this  fyftem  of  warehouftngall  goodson  importation,  would  be 
eflenttally  aided  by  the  plans  which  have  been  in  agitation  for  fome 
time  pad,  of  erecting  cloie  docks  and  warehoufes  on  the  river  7 hanies. 
Ships  on  their  arrival  would  proceed  directly  into  thole  docks,  and 
be  dilcharged  of  their  cargoes  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  princi- 
pal out  door  officers  of  the  ettftoms  ; without  being  lubjected,  in  any 
degree,  to  thole errormous  depredations  which  are  at  pretent  fo  loudly, 
and,  l believe,  fo  jufily  complained  of;  whilfl  a great  laving  would, 
at  the  fame  time,  accrue  to  the  revenue,  by  a reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  what  is  called  the  water-gmvrd. 

“This  fyftem  would  ulfoina great  degree  put  an  end  to  thofe  exten- 
five  frauds,  which  it  is  generally  admitted  have  hitherto  been  prac- 
tiled  in  obtaining  drawbacks  on  goods  reported  for  exportation.  In- 
ftead  of  the  feeble  check  of  an  examination  hy  the  fearchers,  which, 

1 believe,  is  the  only  feenritv  the  revenue  at  prelent  has,  the  goods 
would  be  deposited,  immediately  on  importation,  in  warehoufes,  aud 
tltere  remain  in  fccurity  until  they  were  conveyed  from  thence  on- 
board the  refpeCtive  veifels  for  exportation.” 
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Befides  the  above  ftatements,  Mr.  Irving,  in  anfwer  to  quediorrs 
put  to  him,  laid,  that  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  parti- 
cularly the  former,  had  rapidly  increafed  of  late,  infomuch,  that  in 
liis  opinion  the  exports  of  B.ritifh  manufactures  from  thefe  two  ports 
alone  exceeded  in  value  the  exports  from  the  port  of  London. 

Few  people  know  that  256  years  ago,  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  it  was  emitted  by  parliament,  that  Wapping- 
Marth,  in  the  county  of  Middlcfex,  fliould  be  divided,  by  certain 
perfons  affigned  for  that  purpofe,  or  any  fix  of  them;  and  that  Rich- 
ard Hill,  of  London,  mercer,  (the  affignee  of  Cornelius  Wanderdelf, 
who  at  his  own  charge  had  inned  and  recovered  the  fame,)  (hould 
have  one  moiety  thereof  to  him  and  his  heirs.  The  recovery  of 
Wappitrg  from  the  water,  feems,  therefore,  to  have  been  thought 
a work  of  great  merit  in  the  days  of  Harry  the  Eighth;  but  in  our 
days,  flrange  to  tell,  it  would  be  thought  by  many  people  a work  of 
more  merit  to  replace  the  water  over  Wapping  again. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a PAUPER  POLICE. 

THE  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Wedminder 
have  been  long  dillingnifhed  for  their  generous  donations  in 
relieving  the  did  relies  of  the  poor;  but,  we  with  to  fee  fomething 
more  effectual  than  temporary  allifiance  edablillied,  and,  we  there- 
fore, recommend  to  the  public  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s 
excellent  plan  for  the  eftablifhnient  of  a police  to  adminider  to  the 
wants  of  the  cafual  poor  in  the  metropolis.  He  fuggeds  the  folowing 
mode  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the  eflablilhment : 

Towards  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  this  effablifhment  it  is 
propofed,  that  (in  lieu  of  the  cafuul  charity,  paid  at  prefent  by  all 
the  parifhes  in  the  metropolis,  which  under  this  fydem  will  ceafe, 
together  with  the  immenfe  trouble  attached  toit)  each  parifii  in  the 
metropolis  (hail  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  funds  of 
this  pauper  police  indication,  a fum  equal  to  what  w^s  formerly 
difburl'ed  in  cafual  relief,  which,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidation,  is 
edimated  as  follows:  — 

97  Parities  within  the  walls,  average  10I.  each  - £-91°  o o 

16  Parifhes  without  the  walls,  average  60I.  each  - - 960  o o 


1,930  o o 

23  Out-parifhesin  Middlefexand  Surry,  average  iool.  each  2,300  o o 
10  Pari  (lies  in  Wcftminfrer,  average  iool.  each  - 1,000  o o 


146  £-5>’i3°  0 0 

This  fum  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  not  much  above  one  half  of  the 
average  annual  difburfements  of  the  146  parifhes  above-mentioned, 
efpecially  finceit  has  been  (hewn,  that  the  expence  in  St.  Giles’s  ami 
St.  George’s  Bloomlbury  alone,  has  been  2,oool.  in  one  year)  will, 
probably,  with  economy  and  good  management,  be  found  fuAicient 
for  all  the  relief  that  is  required;  more  efpecially  as  the  object  is 
nqtto  maintain  the  indigent,  but  to  put  them  in  a way  offupporting 
themfelves  by  occafioual  pecuniary  aids,  well  and  judicioufly  applied. 

The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  trying.  In  its  execution  foine 
cn  the  mod  refpeftable  and  mod  intelligent  individuals  in  the  metro- 
polis would  gratuitoufly  adid  the  commiffioners,  who,  as  - taking 

refpon- 
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rrfponfibility  upon  them,  in  the  direction  of  a mod  important  branch 
of  police,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  remunerated  by  government, 
especially  as  it  is  Scarcely  pollible  to  conceive  any  mode  in  which  the 
public  money  could  be  applied,  that  would  be  productive  of  fuch 
benefit  to  the  date. 

1 f that  refulted  from  the  defign,  which  may  reafonably  be  expended, 
it  would  of  courfe  extend  to  other  great  towns,  as  the  Coup  edablifh- 
ments  have  done,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  would  undergo  a 
rapid  change.  The  deditute  and  forlorn  would  then  have  fome 
means  of  communicating  their  didrefs,  while  information  and  fafcls 
of  the  greated  importance,  to  the  bed  intereds  of  Society,  would 
Spring  from  this  Source. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  poor,  much  good  would 
arife  from  confolida'ing  the  funds  of  all  the  paridies  in  the  metropolis. 

The  poor,  for  indance,  who  are  f'uppo.rted  from  the  parochial 
funds  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  didrefled  paridies  in  tlie  eadern 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  are  the  labourers  of  tlie  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  97  paridies  within  the  walls,  who,  although  opulent,  pay 
little  or  nothing  to  the  poor,  fince  the  city  affords  no  cottages  to 
lodge  them. 

Why,  therefore,  Should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  paridies 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  didredes  of  thofe  who  w ade  their  > 
flrength  in  contributing  to  their  eafe,  corilfort,  and  profit  ? In  feveral 
of  the  mod  populuous  paridies  and  hamlets  in  the  eadern  parts  of  the 
town,  the  poor  may  actually  be  faid  to  be  afTefled  to  fupport  the 
indigent.  In  the  very  populous  hamlet  of  Mile-End  New  Town, 
where  there  is  fcarcely  an  inhabitant  who  does  not  derive  his  fubfift- 
ence  from  fome  kind  of  labour,  the  rates  are  treble  the  alfeflments  in 
Mary-le-bonne,  where  opulence  abounds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
inequality  of  the  weight  for  tlie  fupport  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis ; 
fince,  where  tlie  demand  is  greated,  the  means  of  fupply  are  always 
mod  deficient  and  inadequate. 

HOOLE’s  TRANSLATION  of  LEEUWENHOEK. 

THE  Microfcopical  Difcoveries  of  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Leeuwenhoek  have  been  lately  tranllated  from  the  Dutch  and 
Latin  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole,  and  are  now  publifhing  by  fubfcription 
in  parts.  We  have  the  rranflator’s  permiflion  to  make  fome  occasional 
extrafts,  though  the  work  is  not  yet  complete.  We  fhall  begin, 
without  farther  apology,  from  the  introduction. 

“To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Leeuwen- 
hoek, or  who  have  been  much  converfant  in  microfcopical  dudies, 
this  introduction  may  appear  unneceffary:  but,  thofe  to  whom  the 
fubjeCt  is  new,  will  find  fo  many  wonders  laid  open  to  their  view,  as 
perhaps  to  induce  a doubt  of  the  author’s  accuracy  in  his  obfervations, 
or  his  veracity  in  his  narrations.  Indeed,  the  extreme  mmutenefs 
of  many  of  the  fubjeCts  on  which  he  treats,  is  in  fome  indances  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  rapacities  10  comprehend,  although  we  may 
he  fully  alhi red  of  their  exidencc.  Iii  faCt,  it  appears  by  Mr. 
Leeuwhenlioek’s  writings,  that  tlie  difficulty  now  dated,  was  made 
a matter  of  objection  by  leveral  of  bis  co-temporaries  ; therefore,  the 
following  pafTuge  in  his  own  words,  will  ferve  to  date  the  objection, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  anfwered  by  the  author  himlelf 
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‘I  have  often  heard,  that  many  perfons  difpute  the  truth  of  what  I 
advance  in  my  writings,  faying  that  my  narrations  concerning  ani- 
malcules, or  minute  living  creatures,  are  merely  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. And,  it  feeins,  fome  perions  in  France  have  even  ventured 
to  aflert,  that  thofe  are  not,  in  truth,  living  creatures,  which  I def- 
cribe,  as  difcoverable  to  our  fight,  and  allege,  that,  after  water  has 
been  boiled,  thofe  particles  in  it,  which  I pronounce  to  be  animal- 
cules, w ill  be  Hill  oblerved  to  move.  The  contrary  of  this,  how  ever, 
I have  demonftrated  to  many  eminent  men,  and  1 will  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  thofe  gentlemen  who  hold  this  language,  have  nor  attained  to  a 
degree  of  proficiency  to  obferve  fuch  objects  truly.  For  my  own 
part,  I will  not  Icruple  to  aflert,  that  I can  clearly  place  bofore  my 
eye  the  fmalleft  Ipeciesof  thofe  animalcules  concerning  which  1 now 
write,  and  can  as  plainly  fee  them  endued  with  life,  as  with  the 
naked  eye  we  behold  fmall  flies  or  gnats  fporting  in  the  open  air, 
though  thefe  animalcules  are  more  than  a million  of  degrees  lefs  than 
a large  grain  of  fand,  For  I not  only  behold  their  motions  in  all 
directions,  but  I alio  fee  them  turn  about,  remain  Hill,  and  lome- 
times  expire;  and  the  larger  kinds  ot  them  1 as  plainly  perceive 
running  along,  as  we  do  mice  with  the  naked  eye.  Nay,  1 lee  fome 
of  them  open  their  mouths,  and  move  the  organs  or  parts  within 
them;  and  I have  difeovered  hairs  at  the  mouths  of  fome  of  thefe 
fpecies,  though  they  were  fome  thoufand  degrees  lefs  than  a grain 
of  fand.’ 

“ This  paflage  refpeds  the  fize  of  animalcules,  which  the  author 
reprefents  by  compahfon  with  the  known  fize  of  a grain  of  land ; 
other  minute  objects  which  he  frequently  deferibes,  are,  the  velfels 
in  the  bodies  of  infedts,  the  threads  of  fpiders,  the  filaments  or 
threads  of  wool,  the  fibres  compofing  the  flefli  of  animals,  and  the 
like,  All  thefe  he  confiders  as  of  a cylindrical  form,  that  is  to  fay, 
if  hollow,  like  a round  pipe,  and,  if  lolid,  like  a round  Hick,  wire, 
or  rope  ; and  he  conveys  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  their  minutenefs, 
by  comparing  them  with  the  known  fize  of  a fingle  hair.  The 
method  uled  by  him  in  afeertaining  this  proportion  he  delcribes  as 
follows:  ‘In  examining  the  inteflines  of  flies  and  other  infefls  by 
the  microlcope,  I have  difeovered  velfels  conveying  the  blood' and 
juices,  thfe  fmallefl:  ramifications  or  branches  whereof  appeared 
to  me  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  times  lefs  than  a hair  of 
my  beard.  And  I will  explain  how  I compute  this  proportion,  which  to 
many  may  appear  wonderful.  1 have  a plate  of  copper,  with  many 
lines  engraven  on  it,  and  divided  into  a number  of  fmall  equal  parts. 
1 then  carefully  obferve  how  many  of  thefe  parts  one  hair  taken  from 
my  beard,  and  feen  through  the  microfcope,  appears  to  cover.  Sup- 
pofing  that  the  diameter  of  this  hair,  when  magnified,  appears  equal 
to  fifty  ol  thofe  parts,  then  with  the  point  of  a needle  I trace  on  the 
copper  a line  of  the  fame  fize  by  the  naked  eye  as  is  equal  to  one  of 
thole  fmall  veins  or  velfels,  in  a fly,  feen  through  the  microfcope  ; 
and  I find  that  nine  of  thofe  (mail  lines  fo  traced  with  a needle, 
when  placed  dole  together,  are  a fiftieth  part  of  tire  diameter  of  the 
hair.  It  then  450  diameters  of  thofe  fmall  veins  which  I inoft  plainly 
lee  in  a fly  are  no  more  than  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  hair  taken 
trom  my  beard,  it  follows,  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  one  of 
Inch  hairs  is  more  than  200,000  times  larger  than  thofe  very  fmall 
blood-vcflels  in  a fly.> 


“ Mr. 
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“ Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  licre  condders  the  hair  to  be  round,  as  well 
as  the  fniall  vellels  he  alludes  to,  and,  flip  poling  each  of  thefe  to  be 
cut  through  or  acrofs  the  middle,  the  (edfion  would  exhibit  a ciicle. 
Now,  the  areas  of  circles  being  ip  proportion  to  the  (quares  of  their 
diameters,  the  author’s  propofition  is  mathematically  demonfhated 
thus:  450X+50=2°2jS00-’’ 

Vf  the  Weevil  or  Corn-beetle;  wherein  the  common  opinion  that  this 
infect  is  bred  in  corn  Jpontaneoufy,  is  Jketvn  to  be  erroneous-,  the  true 
nature  of  its  generation  explained , with  the  means  to  preferve  corn  from 
its  infection. 

“ I have  heard  it  (Irongly  argued,  that  the  weevil  or  corn-beetle, 
(which  is  a very  noxious  infedt,  well  known  to  the  corn-dealers 
and  bakers,)  is  produced  by  what  is  called  equivocal  or  fpontaneous 
generation,  that  is  to  fay,  from  inanimate  fubftances  without  any 
parent.  The  principal  reafons  alleged  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  are, 
that  we  often  find  this  infedt  in  a new  granary,  where  never  wheat 
was  kept  before;  and,  therefore,  it  is  deemed  a neceirary  conclufion, 
that  fucli  weevils  are  not  propagated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  gene- 
ration. Again  it  is  faid,  that  we  may  open  many  grains  of  wheat, 
which  are  found  and  uninjured,  fo  that  no  mark  of  perforation  or 
hole  (hall  be  difcernible  on  the  outfide,  yet  within  thefe  grains  (hall 
be  found  perfedtly-formed  and  living  weevils. 

“ The  anfwer  which  I have  given  to  thefe  arguments  has  been, 
that  thefe  animals  may,  by  ourfelves,  be  removed  from  one  granary 
to  another  without  our  knowledge  : for  fuppofmg  the  perfon  employ- 
ed to  remove  corn,  to  have  come  out  of  a granary,  or  barn,  in  felled 
with  weevils,  he  may  eafily  carry  fome  grains  of  corn  containing 
them,  or  fome  of  lhe  infedts  themfelves,  flicking  about  his  clothes, 
or  in  his  (hoes,  and  thus  remove  them  into  a granary  where  none 
had  ever  been.  Belides,  tlie  (hip,  waggon,  or  cart,  employed  to 
carry  corn,  may  be  infedted  with  weevils,  by  having  carried  grain 
in  which  they  abound,  and  thus  from  a few  of  thefe  inledls,  multi- 
tudes maybe  produced  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  generation. 

“ But,  in  order  fully  to  invedigate  the  truth  of  this,  I defired  the 
perfons  who  had  argued  this  matter  with  me,  to  bripg  me  the  firlt 
weevils  they  themfelves  (hould  find,  (it  being  then  the  winter  (eafon  ;) 
and  on  the  13th  of  March  1 received  (ome  grains  of  wheat  (many  ot 
which  had  the  infides  eaten  away)  mixed  with  weevils. 

“ I took  three  glades,  in  each  of  which  I put  fix,  eight,  or  nine, 
weevils,  and  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  grains  of  wheat,  which  wheat 
I was  the  more  adored  could  not  be  infedted,  becaufe  it  had  been 
kept  for  feveral  months,  clofely  covered  up,  in  my  dudy.  In  a 
fourth  glafs  1 put  fome  weevils  without  any  wheat;  but  this  lad 
mode  ot  experiment  I afterwards  rejected,  obferving  that  in  the 
fpace  of  twelve  days  they  all  died.  As  to  the  other  three  glades, 
the  weather  being  cold,  and  obferving  the  animals,  for  the  molt 
part,  to  lie  mottonlefs,  I put  them  into  a leather  cafe,  which  1 
always  carried  about  me.  And  I had  no  doubt,  but  I (hould  clearly 
prove  to  all,  that  the  weevil  proceeds  from  a maggot;  for  which 
reafon  I frequently  examined  tliele  objedls  by  the  microfcope. 

“I,  atfird,  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  weevil,  like  the  filk- 
worni’s  moth,  and  many  other  inledls,  did  not,  while  in  that  (hape, 
take  any  food:  but  herein  1 found  myfelf  midaken,  and  obferved 

that 
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tint  the  weevil  not  only  feeds  upon  wheat,  hilt  that  it  can  excavate 
o/fcoop  out  the  whole  content's  of  every  grain,  and  creep  about  in 
the  inllde,  being  provided  with  a beak,  or  trunk  of  a great  ledgth, 
in  pi o portion  to  the  fize  of  its  body,  at  the  extremity  of  which',  are 
certain  exceedingly  (mall  organs,  or  inrtrurtients  like  teeth,  and 
with  thefe  it  can  bore  or  pierce  through  the  outward  bulk  or  (hell  of 
the  wheat,  and  thus  open  to  itfelf  a pirflage  to  devour  the  contents.  ' 

“At  a fortnight’s  end,  namely  the  27th  of  March,  1 oblerved 
fome  of  tbefe  weevils  coupled  together,  and  from  this  time  1 fre- 
quently infpe&ed  them,  hut  faw  no  appearance  of  any  living  creature 
bein"  produced  from  them  until  the  10th  of  June,  when  I oblerved 
lying  among  the  weevils  and  the  wheat,  two  fhort  and  thick  little 
maggots,  one  of  them  about  the  fize  of  a large  grain  of  (and,  and 
the  other  about  one  fourth  part  larger:  feeing  this,  1 opened  one  ot 
the  olalTes  in  which  1 had  encloled  (ix  weevils,  and  examined  the 
diffeTcnt  grains  of  wheat  that  had  been  put  in  with  them,  and  found 
two  of  them  to  he  entirely  hollow  and  empty  ; from  another  ot  lh<? 
grains,  which  by  the  external  appearance  was  the  lea  ft  eaten  or  con- 
fumed,  but  had  many  fmall  perforations  or  little  holes  not  difcerni- 
blc  by  the  naked  eye,  I drew  out  a perfeftly-fornied  weevil,  which 
wasof  a yellow  colour:  whereas  thole  which  were  at  firft  brought 
to  me,  and  had  been  (hut  up  in  the  glafs  for  three  months,  weie  ot 
a deep  red  red,  .almoft  approaching  to  black. 

“ In  another  grain  ot  the  wheat  1 found  a weevil,  of  a very  pale 
or  white  colour,  with  its  claws,  horns,  and  beak,  or  trunk,  lying 
ctofe  to  its  body,  in  exad  order,  as  we  fee  the  wings  and  legs  ot  a 
filk-w orm’s  chryfalis  or  am  elia,  when  it  is  almoft  arrived  at  the  (late 
of  a flying  infect,  only  w ith  this  difference,  that  the  unformed  weevil 
is  not  inclofed  in  a fh'elt  or  cafe,  like  the  aurelia  of  a filk-worm.  In 
other  grains  of  the  wheat  1 found  maggots  ot  different  fizes;  and 
from  one  grain  I took  out  a perfectly  formed  weevil,  whofe  white 
colour  was  changing  to  a red,  and  which  was  continually  in  motion. 

“ Examining  the  other  glades,  I found  fome  of  the  grains  of  w heat 
perforated  with  little  holes,  and  others  half  eaten.  Some  of  the 
w eevils  w hich  had  been  flint  up  in  thefe  glades  I opened,  and  in  one 
of  the  females  I found  five  white  eggs,  which  1 conceived  to  be 
of  their  full  fize  : in  others  I obferved  eggs,  fome  ot  which  were 
arrived  to  maturity,  and  others  gradually  lefs  and  lefs. 

“ Hence  I concluded,  that  whereas  the  filk- worm’s  moth,  living 
only  a few  days,  in  that  time  lays  a multitude  of  eggs  and  then  dies } 
on  the  contrary,  the  w eevil,  which  every  day  produces  but  few  eggs, 
is  a long-lived  animal,  and  by  this  means  may  be  as  prolific  as  filk- 
worms  or  other  infeds  : for  the  weevils  which  I am  now  treating 
of  were  all  alive  the  preceding  fummer. 

“As  to  the  two  maggots  which  1 at  firft  found  in  the  glafs  among 
the  wheat,  I Had  no  doubt  that  they  had  fallen  out  ot  the  grains 
wherein  they  harWbeen  fiift  depolited,  by  reafon  that  thole  grains 
had  been  rather  loo  much  eaten  away  before  the  eggs  were  laid  in 
them,  and  t he  holes  which  had  been  made  in  them  rather  too  large; 
and,  as  all  creatures,  however  minute,  are  endowed  with  moll  ad- 
inirable  faculties  and  powers  to  aniwer  the  ends  ot  their  creation,  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  the  large  trunk  or  beak  with  which  this 
in  led  is  provided,  (turnifhed  with  teeth  or  pincers,  which  open  and 
fhut  in  exad  correfpondence  with  each  other,)  is  given  to  it  of  fuch 

a length 
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a length  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  bore  a finall  deep  hole  in  eveiy 
grain  of  wheat,  and  therein  depolit  an  egg,  othervvife  the  maggots 
breeding  from  tliefe  eggs  would  never  grow  to  maturity:  tor  it  a 
weevil  were  to  lay  its  egg  on  the  onttide  of  a grain,  and  a maggot 
fliould  be  hatclied  from  it,  fuch  a maggot  could  not  pollibly  pierce 
the  hulk  of  the  wheat.  Again,  were  a weevil  to  lay  more  than  one 
egg  in  one  grain,  and  all  thefe  eggs  produced  maggots,  they  would 
hinder  eacli  other’s  growth,  for  want  of  having  fufficient  nonrifh- 
ment,  inafmuch  as  one  grain  is  not  more  than  iuffieient  to  nourith 
one  maggot,  and  fo  to  produce  one  weevil. 

“ £ obferved,  in  opening  one  grain  in  which  a fmall  hole  had  been 
made,  and  out  of  which  I took  one  (ingle  egg,  that  round  above 
that  part  w here  the  egg  was  placed,  t he  mealy  fubflance  of  the  wheat 
had  been  loofened  or  reduced  to  powder,  from  whence  I concluded 
that  the  parent  weevil,  before  it  laid  the  egg,  had,  by  means  of  its 
trunk,  feparated  the  particles  of  meal  in  that  part,  both  to  make  a 
loft  place  for  the  egg  to  lie  in;  and  alio,  that,  when  the  minute  mag- 
got fliould  creep  out,  it  might  find  this  fo f t and  loofened  meal  pre- 
pared for  its  firft  feeding  on. 

“Some  of  thefe  maggots  I placed  in  glades  by  themfelves,  and 
obferved  them  gradually  to  a flume  the  form  of  weevils,  the  beak, 
horns,  and  claws,  appearing  by  degrees,  and  the  colour  alfo  chang- 
;n (t  from  a white  to  a yellow,  and  then  to  the  red  colour  of  the  weevil. 

As  l had  obferved,  that  none  of  thefe  inlefts  which  were  kept 
in  o lades  together  with  grains  of  wheat  evei  depofited  their  eggs 
o'n  the  glafs,  I put  three  females  into  a glals  by  themfelves,  and  in 
the  (pace  of  twenty-four  hours  they  laid  four  eggs.  In  the  (pace  of 
feven  days  thefe  eggs  produced  the  kind  of  maggots  before  men- 
tioned, which,  when  firlt  hatched,  were  not  larger  than  a grain  of 
fand.  This  maggot  was  in  continual  motion,  but,  when  a little  at 
reft,  it  contracted  its  body  together;  and,  when  it  attained  to  its  full 
fize,  the  fliape  remained  the  fame  until  the  time  approached  for  its 
being  changed  into  a weevil.  Thefe  maggots  have  very  little 
lirength  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  that  it  fee  ms  defigned  by 
nature,  that  they  fliould  be  fed  no  where  but  in  grains  of  corn  : for, 
if  a weevil  were  to  depolit  its  egg  in  any  place  except  in  the  infide  of 
a grain,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  impoflible  for  the  maggot  thence 
produced  to  procure  any  nourifliment  and  become  .a  per  fed  weevil. 

“ Thefe  things  conlidered,  we  may  be  fully  fatisfied  refpeCtmg 
the  reafon,  why  in  corn,  which  is  frequently  moved  and  fhifted,  the 
weevil  can  encreafe  but  little  : for,  fuppofing  one  of  thefe  infects  to 
have  pierced  and  prepared  two  or  three  grains  ready  to  depolit  its 
eg"S,  and  foon  afterwards  the  corn  is  moved  or  fpread  about,  the 
animal,  when  it  is  ready  to  lay  an  eggj  finding  no  grain  prepared  to 
receive  it,  mull  leave  (well  an  egg  on  theoutfide  of  (lie  coin,  where 
the  young  maggot,  when  hatched,  will  he  in  the  fame  fituaiion  as 
feed  fown  in  barren  land ; and  confcquently  mult  perifli.  but,  if 
fucli  corn  is  undifturbed,  the  weevil  nuiy  multiply  in  a great  degice, 
by  depofiting  its  eggs  in  the  grains  fitly  prepared  tor  them,  and 
which  may  be  conlidered  as  fo  many  nefts  for  file  reception  of  the 
young.  Again,  the  long  life  of  this  infeCt  caufes  it  to  multiply 
exceedingly,  for  the  weevils  which  I received  in  the  month  of  March 
(the  youngelt  of  which  was  undoubtedly  a year  old)  were  alive  and 
vigorous  in  June  following;  and  who  can  tell  how  long  the  natuiui 
life  of  this  infeCt  may  be  ? 
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“I  trull  that  thefe  ohfervations  will  prove  that  weevils  cannot  be 
produced  otherwife  than  by  propagation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  copula- 
ting and  laying  eggs,  front  which  eggs,  maggots  proceed  ; and 
finally  thofe  maggots  are  changed  into  weevils.  But  whether  the 
vulgar  will  be  hereby  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  opinion  in  this 
refpeft,  I much  doubt,  being  continually  pefiered  with  their  objec- 
tions to  what  I have  advanced.  It  is,  however,  with  me,  a molt 
certain  truth,  that  what  1 have  demonhrated  refpefting  the  weevil, 
namely,  ‘that  it  cannot  be  produced  otherwife  than  by  generation, 
does  alfo  hold  good  with  regard  to  all  creatures  endued  with  life  and 
motion.’  And,  although  this  is  a very  minute  animal,  yet  its 
fpecies  mud  have  been  continued  in  the  way  I have  laid  down,  from 
itsfirfi  being  formed  at  the  creation  : and  were  it  otherwife,  namely, 
that  from  inanimate  matter,  fucli  as  hones,  wood,  earth,  plants,  or 
feeds,  this  or  any  other  animal  (hould  be  produced,  that  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  general  courfe  of  nature;  and  fuch  formation, 
or  new  creation,  mult  be  continually  derived  from  the  (upretne 
almighty  Creator. 

“Probably  what  I hereadvanre  may  appear  Orange  to  fome,  and 
they  may  perhaps  with  me  to  enquire  into  the  propagation  of  other 
minute  animals;  but  for  the  prefent,  I leave  the  profecution  of  thefe 
matters  to  thofe  who  may  clioofe  to  beltow  as  much  labour  thereon 
as  1 have  done  in  this  examination  of  the  weevil,  a(furin°-  them  that 
my  obfervations  are  the  refult  of  more  than  four  months  ^application 
to  the  fubjeifl.” 

[7c  be  continued  occufionally  J 

ACCOUNT  of  Dr.  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL. 

DR.  William  Herfchel  is  a native  of  Hanover,  and  was  born 
November  15,  1738.  He  was  the  fecond  of  four  Ions,  all  of 
whom  were  brought  up  to  their  father’s  profeffion,  which  was  that 
of  a mufician.  In  addition  to  thefe,  Mr.  Herfchel,  femor,  had  two 
daughters;  and  therefore,  burdened  with  fo  large  a family,  and  in  a 
poor  country  too,  it  is  not  at  all  a matter  of  wonder  that  the  educa- 
tion which  he  beflowed  pit  his  children  was  but  fcantv.  Finding, 
however,  in  William  a lively  and  inquilitive  genius,  beyond  what 
appeared  in  the  other  Tons,  he  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a French 
mafler,  under  whom  he  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  attainment  of 
that  language.  Luckily,  the  tutor  had  a metaphyfical  head,  and  fo 
.ond  was  lie  of  his  favourite  (tudy,  as  well  as  thofe  branches  of  fcience 
which  are  connefled  with  it,  that  he  was  deftrous  of  making  his 
pupil  acquainted  therewith.  Frotu  this  worthy  man,  voting  Herfchel 
gained  a tolerable  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphyfics  ; and 
ms  attainments  therein  excited  in  his  mind  a (frong  and  infatiable 
t ltrft  fur  learning,  with  the  commendable  relolutioti  of  exerting 
hi m fell  to  the  utmofl  to  improve  his  (lock  of  intellectual  treafures. 

iele,  indeed,  were  all  his  inheritance,  except  a nitifical  ioftru- 
Ji.ent,  and  fome  manufeript  mufic.  With  this  llore,  unpromiling  as 
it  was,  our  adventurer  bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  while  the 
atnes  ot  war  were  (preading  around  it,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
ic  year  1759.  Here  he  was  1 off  in  the  crowd  of  candidates  for 
empoyment;  and,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  his  fituation  in  a 
range  country,  without  friends,  and  in  but  indifferent  circnm- 
ances,  mult  have  been  both  painful  and  irkfome,  Mr.  Herfchel 

had 
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had  not  only  a Heady  but  a virtuous  mind.  Hereby  he  was  enabled 
not  only  to  bear  up  with  fortitude  againft  dif, appointments,  but  to 
perfevere  with  alacrity  in  improving  himfelt  in  an  occupation, 
which  hardly  feemed  to  promile  him  a comfortable  fubfiffence. 

Finding  but  little  prolpeCI  of  fucceeding  to  ltis  with  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  prudently  refolved  upon  going  into  the  country;  where, 
nuilical  profellbrs  being  few,  the  chance  of  fuccefs  muff  be  the 
greater.  After  vifiting  different  places  in  the  north  of  England, 
his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  Halifax,  where,  an  organiff  being 
wanted,  his  merits  were  tried,  and  he  procured  the  appointment. 1 
Here  lie  alfo  taught  mulic  with  approbation  and  profit.  The  love 
of  learning  Hill  prevailed,  and  at  this  place  he  devoted  his  /'pare 
Jiours  to  the  Hudy  of  the  languages,  beginning  with  the  Italian,  on 
account  ot  its  intimate  connection  vvitli  Ins  profelTion.  From  ihc 
Italian  lie  proceeded  to  the  Latin,  in  which  he  made  an  eminent 
progrefs.  He  then  attempted  the  Greek,  but  after  a little  applica- 
tion he  abandoned  the  fhidy  of  this  language,  confidering  it  as  too 
dry  and  abftratted  for  his  purpofe. 

In  thefe  purfuits  Mr.  Herl'chel  was  entirely  felf-taught;  and  he 
holds  out,  in  confequence,  an  excellent  and  pertinent  "example  to 
fhofe  young  perfons  whole  education  has  been  circumfcrihed  within 
common  limits,  through  the  penury  or  narrow-mindednef's  of 
ot  their  friends. 

A determined  heart,  and  perfevering  application,  we  fee  from 
this  inllance,  will  overcome  obftacles  that  are  apparently  ’infur- 
nionntable. 

But  it  was  .not  to  the  dead  and  living  languages  only  that  Mr. 
Ilerfchel  bent  his  ardent  and  refolute  mind.  He  attempted  to  gain 
a knowledge  of  the  mod  abflrufe  fciences.  His  firff  effort  was  to 
make  himfelf  mafier  of  the  theory  of  harmonies;  and  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  the  book  which  he  made  choice  of  for  this  purpofe,  w>as 
■no  other  than  the  profound  and  intricate  Creatife  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Smith  upon  that  fubject.  He  got  through  this  work,  however, 
without  any  alliffance ; and,  fo  great  w as  the  plealure  which  he 
d/rived  from  it,  that  he  refolved  upon  Undying  the  other  branches 
of  mathematical  learning.  He  began  w itli  algebra,  which  he  foon 
maflered  ; thence  he  proceeded  to  Euclid,  and  fo  on  to  fluxions. 
The  ground-woik  being  thus  laid,  the  Hudy  of  the  other  lciences 
became  eafy. 

His  fittiation  at  Halifax  was  favourable  to  his  grammatical  and 
mathematical  piwfuits  ; and  it  is  well,  that  lie  thus  laid  in  a thorough 
Hock  ot  found  knowledge  in  what  may  be  called  his  retirement.  In 
1766  he  exchanged  this  place  for  one  of  a very  different  -deft  ription, 
being  elected  organift  to  the  oCta  011  chapel  at  Bath.  Here  lie 
entered  at  once  upon  a great  round  of  profellional  bidinefs,  per- 
forming at  the  rooms,  theatre,  oratorios,  and  public  and  private 
concerts,  bolides  having  a great  number  of  pupils.  In  fitch  u luury 
of  employment,,  and  in  the  immediate  circle  of  luxury  and  atmife- 
menr,  very  few  men  of  Mr.  Herfcliel’s  profeilion  and  age  would 
have  found  time  to  purine  fludics  feemingly  fo  unprofitable  and  unin- 
(ereliing  us  mathematics. 

Solar,  however,  front  relaxing  in  his  feientifie  ffudies,  he  pur« 
fued  them  with  increa/ing  aidour,  anil  afiera  day  of  hard  labour  fe 
xon  iurmly  retired  at  night  to  Jus  mathematical  books,  and  fpent 
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manv  hours  in  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  moll  abllrufe  queflioiis 
in  CTeometrv  and  fluxions. 

fn  the  Ladies’  Diary,  for  1780,  appeared  an  elegant  an  profound 
anfwer  by  him  to  a very  difficult  prize.queftion,  refpeding  the  vibra- 
tions of  a mufical  chord  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a final  1 weight. 

About  thrs  time  his  (Indies  were  chiefly  directed  to  optics  andaltro* 
nomy.  The  pleafure  which  he  had  experienced  from  viewing  the 
heavens  through  a two- feet  Gregorian  telelcope,  which  he  borrowed 
at  Bath,  made  him  defirous  of  polTeiling  a complete  let  of  agronomi- 
cal inftru ments.  His  tirfl  ohjcCt  was  to  get  a larger  tclefcope;  and, 
being  ignorant  of  the  price  at  which  Inch  indruments  are  ufually 
charged,  he  defired  a friend  in  London  to  buy  one  for  him.  This 
gentleman,  furprifed  at  the  fum  demanded  for  the  tclefcope,  declined 
purchallng  it  till  he  had  informed  Mr.  HeiTchel  ot  the  circuniftance. 
Our  aftronomor’s  aftoniftiment  was  equal  to  that  of  his  friends; 
but,  inflead  of  dropping  his  purfuit,  he  formed  what  many  would 
have  regarded  as  a molt:  romantic  refolution,  that  of  making  a tele- 
fcope  for  himlelf.  He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  a fpeculative 
idea,  but,  from  the  fcanty  inflruClions  he  could  gather  out  of  optical 
ireatiles,  actually  fet  about  this  arduous  undertaking.  Difappoint- 
ment  liicceeded  dilappointment ; but  all  this  only  ferved  to  aCf  as  a 
hi mul us  to  his  ardent  mind,  and  at  length  his  perfeverar.ee  was 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  and,  in  1774,  lie  enjoyed  the  exquiftte  latif- 
faclion  of  beholding  the  heavens  through  a fire-feet  Newtonian  re- 
flector of  his  own  worktnanfhip.  Our  modern  Galileo  did  not  reft  at 
this  attainment,  great  as  it  was,  but,  with  a laudable  ambition,  let 
•about  making  inftruments  of  a greater  magnitude  than  had  hitherto 
been  known.  After  conftrmfting  thofe  of  feven,  and  even  ten  feet, 
he  thought  of  forming  one  not  lefs  than  double  the  latter  fize.  So 
great  was  his  patience,  fo  determined  his  perfeverance,  that  in  per- 
fecting the  parabolical  figure  of  a feven-feet  telelcope,  he  did  not 
make  lels  than  two  hundred  fpccula  before  he  obtained  one  that 
would  bear  any  power  that  was  applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laborioully  employed  in  his  mathematical  pur. 
fuits,  lie  did  not  negleCt  the  immediate  duties  of  his  profefiion.  Yet 
fo  much  did  his  new  occupation  engage  his  mind,  that  lie  has  fre- 
quently llolen  from  the  theatre  or  t lie  concert-room  to  look  at  the  , 
bars,  and  then  return  again  in  time  to  bear  his  part  among  the  mufi- 
cal performers.  This  cunftjncy  to  Urania  was  at  length  molt  boun- 
tifully rewarded,  by  the  difeovery  of  a new  planet  in  our  fyftem, 
to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Gcorgium  Sidus,  but  which  foreign 
aftronomers  have  generally  termed  Herfchd. 

This  important  difeovery  wras  made  in  the  night  of  the  13th  or 
March,  r7Si.  It  was  by  no  means  a mere  accidental  circumftance 
which  favoured  our  afironomer  with  the  view  ot  this  planet;  but 
the  refult  of  a regular,  patient,  and  feientific,  chain  ot  ubfervations. 
When  he  firfi  law  it,  he  was  not  quite  certain  that  it  belonged  to 
our  fyftem;  but  a clofer  enquiry  enabled  him  to  afeertain  with  exact* 
nefs  its  planetary  difk,  as  well  as  its  motion.  . 

This  difeovery  was  communicated  the  lame  year  to  the  royal  toci- 
ety;  and  in  confequence  of  it,  Mr.  Herfchel  was  unanimoufly  elected 
'*  member,  and  had  the  annual  gold  medal  bellowed  upon  him  lor 
iti*  fervice  to  the  interclts  of  fcience. 

Jke  year  following  his  majelty  took  him  under  his  immediate  pa-i 

tronage, 
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tronage,  and  conflitutcd  him  his  aflronomer,  with  a handfomcpen 
fion.  On  this  he  quitted  Bath  and  his  nmfical  niflruments  and 
went  to  live  at  Slough  near  Windier,  at  a houle  appointed  lot  him 

’‘CreTir^W  - cry  on  his  yrojefls  wW.  vijer,  and 
thofe  which  had  hitherto  failed  of  luccefs  were  now  brought  to  per- 
fection. While  at  Bath,  he  had  formed  the  bold  fchemeof  lonltruct- 
i„K  a telefcope  of  thirty  feet,  and  actually  made  levcral  trials  to  carry 
his  objert  into  effed.  But,  though  he  tailed  there,  (mce  his  icfidence 
at  Windfor  he  has  far  exceeded  this  delign,  and  completed  an  inltru- 
ment  of  no  lei's  than  forty  1 The  irregularities  in  the  (peculum,  and 
the  impolTibilitv  of  rendering  the  parts  ot  lo  enormous  an  iiiflrument 
as  this  mathematically  exaCt,  have  hitherto  prevented  his  being  able 
to  make  any  actual  obervations  with  it.  It  is  a vulgar  error,  that  t 
difcoveries  of  Dr.  Herfcliel  have  been  occafioned  by  the  enormous 
magnifying  power  of  his  telefcope  ; the  tart  is,  that  no  fuch  large 
power  is  necelDry,  or  ufeful  ; and  that  all  Dr.  Herfchel’s  difcoveries 
have  been  made  with  reflectors  of  from  ten  to  twenty  .eet,  and  wtrli 
powers  of  from  fixty  to  three  hundred.  His  difcoveries  are  to  be  aP* 
cribed  to  his  laudable  perfeverance,  and  not  to  the  fize  of  his  bt eat 
telefcope,  which  is  rather  an  objert  ot  curiolity  than  of  utility. 

In  178?  be  difeovered  a volcanic  mountain  m the  moon,  and  iu 
1787  made  farther  obfervations  upon  that  planet,  and  found  two 
others  therein,  which  emitted  fire  from  their  (ummits.  In  profccut- 
ing  his  enquiries  refperting  his  own  planet,  (1!  we  may  be  allied 
to  exprefs  ourfelves,)  he  has  difeovered  u to  be  lurrounded  with 

rings,  and  to  have  fix  fatellites.  , „ , c , . 

For  all  thefc  important  additions  to  the  flock  of  national  know- 
ledge, our  aflronomer  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  univerlitv 
of  Oxford  the  degree  of  a Dortor  of  Laws  ; which  is  the  more  ere 
ditable,  as  that  learned  body  is  very  fparing  of  its  academic  honours 
upon  perfons  who  have  not  been  educate  wit  u ni  tsw  as. 

Dr.  Herfcliel  lias  been  a regular  contributor  to  Hie  Philosophical 
Tranfartions  ever  fince  his  firfl  communication  in  1781,  refpertinQ 
his  difeovery  of  the  new  planet.  Some  of  his  papers  are  extremely 
curious  ; and  lie  has  hazarded  a few  bold  conjectures  refpert.ng  the 
1„„,  and  other  planetary  bodies,  which  would  hardly  have  been  re- 
ceived from  a lefs  accurate  obferver.  . , , . . 

In  his  allronomical  purfuits  the  dortor  is  materially  aflifled  by  his 
filler,  Mifs  Caroline  Herfcliel,  who  has  diflingmlhed  heifelf  gre  t y 
by  her  application  to  tins  fublime  ftudy,  and  has  communicated  to 
,he  Royal  Society  fome  very  ingenious  reports  ot  oblervations  made 

bv  her  upon  the  Harry  orbs.  • 

'Dr  Merfchel  is  a man  of  unafTuming  manners,  a free,  communi- 
cative, and  plcafa.it,  companion  ; and  enjoys  that  vigour  of  conft  Ra- 
tion which  is  fo  eirential  to  an  aftronomical  obferver  in  a climate  like 
at  of  England.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  lus  name  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  planetary  fyfle.n,  'to  illuflrate  which  he  has  devoted  lus  life. 
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description 

THIS  city,  which  particular  circumflances  have  of  late  brought 
forward  on  the  political  canvas,  is  one  of  the  molt  confidcra  e 
iu  the  northern  part  of  Europe.  There  is  not  an  uhUucc  of  one, 
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■whole  commerce  and  population  have  increafed  fo  much  within  the 
/pace  of  ten  years.  According  to  the  official  report,  it  has'130  ood 
inhabitants.  For  a long  time  the  population  of  Copenhagen’ has 
been  compared  to  that  of  Hamburgh;  but  we  now  have  certain 
knowledge,  that  the  firlt  of  tlvefe  towns  has  not  more  titan  s-,ooo 
inhabitants.  * 

Hamburgh  has  become  the  depot  of  European  commerce  fince 
the  decline  of  Amfterdam  ; it  is  welt  known,  that  a great  number 
of  merchants  have  retorted  thither  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
taking  their  property  along  with  them.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  commercial  concerns,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquaint  our- 
ielves  with  the : quantity  of  imports  in  the  courfe  of  the  lalt  year. 
In  the  article  of  coffee  alone,  there  were  not  lefs  than  forty-fix' mil- 
Jtons  of- pounds,  almoff  the  whole  of  which  came  from  En»lifh  and 
American  ports,  viz.  from  Liverpool  10,(373,000  ; from  “London 
4, 5 6 8,000;  from  New  York  4,181,000;  from  Philadelphia  5,773,000; 
trom  Baltimore  8,965,000  ; and  what  is  remarkable,  from  the  ifland 
or  of.  I homas  4.r62,ooo  pounds,- the  importation  of  fugar  amounted 
1098,000,000  of  pounds,  which  alfo  came  chiefly  from  the  Eimlifh 
and  the  Americans.  The  number  of  veflels  which  entered  the  port 
of  Hamburgh  was  2148  ; of  which  three  only  came  from  Cadiz  ; 
1 17  from  Amfterdam;  198  from  London  ; 80  from  Newcaftle  ; u 
from  Bourdeaux  ; 71  from  RufTia  ; two  from  China;  and  149  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  J 

Hamburgh  dt (patched  feventeen  veffels  in  the  whale  fi/herv,  and 
1 turned  out  remarkably  well.  To  make  the  matter  clearer  by 
companion,  we  (hall  add,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  only 
1901  veffels  arrived  in  the  port  of  Amfterdam  ; of  which  ~T9  came 
io  n lenien,  two  from  Cadiz,  fifteen  from  Bourdeaux,  forty-two 
riom  London,  7 1 1 from  Hamburgh,  &c. 

Soexrenfivea  trade  nn.ft  neceffarily  have  brought  about  a re- 
raik.hk  charge,,,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  arid  tafle,  of  the  people 
am  urgh.  I he  mode  of  living,  for  example,  is  verv  different 
from  what  it  was  ten  v ears  ago.  You  find  in  almoft  every  quarter  of 

tiide^h,* *mC  ' r'Jlaurateurs>  tlle  greater  part  of  them  gentlemen 
under  the  old  regimen,  men  ol  principle  who  have  preferred  this 
nunnet  of  earning  a fubfiftence  to  others  lefs  honeft.  At  theft  - 
houfes  you  are  ferved  exactly  in  the  French  manner,  and  bv  French 
Icrvants  ; and  feme  of  them  are  difiinguiflied  at  the  fame  time  by  a 
cleanhnels  truly  Englifli.  y 

Flie  entertainments  at  Hamburgh  are  fumptuous  ; and  the  tables 
. ea  w'th  the  cl>oic.eft  viands.  On  the  oilier  hand,  in  private 
dinners  are  prepared  with  a frugality  becoming  men  who 
mnit  -ed  7,  calci1  at‘°n-  What  renders  a relidence  at  Hamburgh 

3?nolwSreeab  r ls’-  * !at  every  0ne  niay  live  lllere  as  lle  pleafes.  The 
they  for ■ 'nuance,  will  find  plenty  of  private  houfes,  where 

feme  will,"  ,KCSylC  °J  hi$  COmUry  and  fPeak  "'e  language;  the 
thcr*-  'e  1 enchman,  and  rnofl  other  nations.  In  this  city 

chou-hmifV?  /'°lr  ^ ln ns,  according  to  the  Englifli  faftiion,  but  even 
this  article)  U °lt  °*  ki'gMh  ak-houfe,  lays  the.  foreign  writer  of 

^enera^comn^/6  vcry  rare  » an(l  'his  is  certainly  owing  fo  the 
does  one  i,„r  e"P’  dn(l  good  morals  of  the  place.  Very  l’eldorn 
Jr  0 a murder.  rl  hefe  are  but  few.  quarrels  in  the 

ftreets. 
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fiteets,  and  it  is  not  common  to  meet  perfons  in  a (late  of  intoxication- 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  town  where  it  is  lo  much  the  cuftom  to 
make  excurfions  on  Sundays  into  the  country.  Every  family,  in  t he 
lead  degree  opulent,  has  a country-houi'e.  They  commonly  leave 
the  city  on-a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  return  on  Monday  morning-; 
and  they  either  take  a party  of  friends  with  them,  or  receive  their 
vifits  at  their  villas  on  Sunday.  The  inferior  clatfeson  this  day  fill 
the  taverns  and  public- houfes,  which  are  very  numerous  ; at  home 
They  dance,  at  others  they  play  at  (kittles  ; and  at  all  thefe,  a pipe  .is 
a favourite  recreation. 

It  is  lurprifing,  fince  Hamburgh  is  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  they 
have  not  yet  reforted  to  the  accommodation  of  hackney-coaches ; 
there  is  not  even  a carriage,  in  the  nature  of  an  Englilh  ftage-coach, 
t-o  carry  perfons  backward  and  forward  at  certain  hours  between 
Hamburgh  and  Altona,  Wandfbeck,  &c.  though  fuch  an  edablifh- 
rnent  would  certainly  anfwer  well  to  thole  who  might  have  (ufficieot 
enterprife  to  fet  it  on  foot. 

At  Hamburgh  we  fee  perpetually  new  buildings,  though  building 
is  not  in  general  the  rage  of  the  Hamburghers.  They  build  becaulc 
they  find  it  neceflary.  The  price  of  houfes  has  increafed  within  a 
few  years,  50,  nay  ico  per  cent.  At  prefent  they  are  no  longer  00 
the  rife,  the  political  horizon  having  become  too  cloudy,  and  dif~ 
contents  having  increafed,  with  the  interefi  of  money,  to  an  un- 
precedented degree. 

The  gates  of  the  city  are  (hut  very  early  ; a circumflance  much 
complained  of  by  firangers  and  people  of  fortune.  It  is,  however, 
wrong  to  cenfure  this  prudent  regulation  of  the  fenate.  It  is  com- 
penfated  by  conliderabie  advantages,  and  there  are  few  great  cities  in 
which  the  inconveniencies  and  restraints  are  not  much  greater. 

The  Exchange  is  a forry  building,  and  far  too  fmall.  In  looking 
at  it,  one  is  reminded  of  the  anfwer  ot  the  Chancellor  Bacon  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  expreding  to  him  her  wonder  at  the  fmaVlnefis 
ot  his  houfe,  was  told,  that  the  hotife  was  not  too  little  for  him,  but 
her  majefty  had  made  him  too  great  for  his  houfe.  Thus  has  the 
trade  of  Hamburgh  become  too  extenlive  for  its  exchange. 

All  mud  agree,  that  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe  af- 
fords a mod  enchanting  view.  The  houfes  fituated  on  its  banks  are 
built,  feme  in  a very  fuperb,  others  in  a very  neat,  ftvle.  They  are 
furnifhed  in  fuch  a manner  as  one  might  expeCt  from  rich  merchants, 
men,  too,  familiarized  with  Englidi  manners,  whofe  commerce,  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  anti  luxuries,  are  fuperior  to  tho(e  of  all  other  na- 
tions. The  public  gardens,  which  furround  the  city,  are  in  general 
kept  in  good  order,  particularly  that  of  Harvedeliade  on  the  Aider, 
about  a league  from  Hamburgh.  It  not  only  affords  a piCturefque 
feenery,  beautiful  walks,  and  dtady  feats,  but  it  has  the  farther  at- 
traction, that  you  may  go  to  it  by  water.  It  is  accordingly  much 
frequented  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

It  is  rare,  perhaps  fingular,  to  find  three  large  towns  fo  clofe  to 
each  other  as  Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  Wandfbeck;  they  are  not 
merely  contiguous,  but  actually  touch  each  other.  Altona  is  a 
jpaciotis  town,  carries  on  a confiderable  commerce,  has  a theatre, 
&c.  Many  difiinguifhed  characters,  particularly  literati , have  chofen 
that  city  for  their  abode  ; and  (everal  perfons  refide  there  who  have 
aCied  a very  confpicuous  part  in  the  f rench  revolution. 

EFFECTS 
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EFFECTS  of  CLIMATE  on  the  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 

A DISTINGUISHABLE  charadlerilfic  of  the  climate  of  this 
illaml  is,  i'J>  very  great  variablenefs,  and  a confiderable  degree 
of  humidity.  Winds,  from  whatever  quarter  they  blow,  bring  with 
them  rain  ; and  in  the  faireft  days  it  is  very  feldom  that  the  air  is 
not  loaded  with  vapours,  more  or  lefs  perceptible.  We  are  every 
where  enveloped  in  a fog  ; and,  of  all  the  countries  I have  ever 
travelled  in,  never  did  I find  fogs  fo  frequent,  or  fo  thick  and  heavy. 
'Shis  is  fnrely  the  land  of  milts  and  vapours  ; and,  were  it  not  for 
I.igh  winds  which  every  now  and  then  (weep  and  dry  the  earth,  it 
* ou Id  be  confldutly  damp  and  wet  ; for  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  having  to  force  a pa  (luge  confiantly  through  fuch  a 
denle  anuofphere,  mult  be  greatly  weakened  in  power  and  activity. 
1 will  not  lav,  with  the  Marquis  de  Caraccioli,  that  the  brighteft  fun- 
fhine  in  England  is  not  equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  a moonlight  night  in. 
Naples  : it  is,  however,  very  certain,  that  the  fun  appears  very  (cl - 
dom  in  his  lull  (plcndour  : for,  when  you  fuppofc  yon  are  going  to 
enjoy  the  comfort  of  his  beams,  he  is,  in  a moment  after,  hid  from 
you  by  impenetrable  clouds  ; and,  in  general,  for  whatever  cattle  I 
..know  not,  except  it  be  a peculiar  predilection  for  the  immortal 
Newton  and  his  difciples,  nature  appears  to  be  here  more  lavifh  of 
brilliant  nights  than  fair  days.  Young,  fo  harfhly  apoftrophized  by 
Le  Mierre,  in  his  Fade?  ; this  Young,  I lay,  “ the  nightwalker, 
eager  to  fee  the  fetting  fun,”  conlidering  the  partial  dillribution  of. 
day  and  night  in  his  country,  had  more  reafon  for  hating  day-light 
than  is  generally  believed. 

1 am  fcnfible  rhat  tltefc  remarks  apply  rather  to  London  than  other 
parts  of  England.  1 he  itmuenfe  confumption  of  fea-coal  increafes 
the  quantity  of  fog,  thickens  it,  and  renders  it  of  longer  duration, 
and,  moreover,  cattles  thefe  mills  to  be  more  gloomy  and  fuft'oeating. 

I am  never  fo  ranch  incommoded  as -at  the  moment  1 rife  from  my 
bed.  To  breathe  the  frelli  air  of  the  morning  is  a fort  of  luxury 
which  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  noble  large  city  ; it  is  a poetical 
fancy,  conceived,  like  other  felicities  of  t he  Golden  Age,  in  the  brain 
ot  the  writers  of  eclogues.  I an  of  opinion,  that  it  is  from  being 
deprived  ot  this  enjoyment,  that  we  inay  account  for  the  habit  fo 
common  with  the  Englilh,-  of  riling  later  than  we  are  accullomed  to 
«io.  They  will  endeavour  to  perfuade  you  here,  that  thefe  exhala- 
tions being  impregnated  with  nitre  and  fulphur,  are  fo  far  from  being 
prejudicial,  that  they  neutralize  the  fogs,  purify  the  air,  and  pre- 
ierve  it  in  a proper  degree  of  temperature.  This  may  pollibly  be, 
but  it  is  very  certain  t hev  render  the  atmofphere  thiejeer,  and  more 
dark  and  heavy,  and  perceptibly  charge  the  air  you  breathe  with  a 
very  di (agreeable  black  fmoke. 

a proof  that  the  climate  throughout  England  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  that  of  London,  except  in  the  circumfiance  juft  before 
mentioned,  we  may  inftance  the  nature  of  its  produce.  By  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  cultivation,  the  land  is  made  to  produce  the  belt  of 
corn,  and  in  Inch  abundant  crops  that  one  year’s  harveft  is  fufficient 
(or  the  confumption  of  fourteen  months ; the  palturage  is  rich  ; po- 
tatoes are  luperior  to  anv  grown  in  France,  and  hops  are  very  good  ; 
but  giapes,  and  all  the  fruits  and  pulfe  which  owe  their  perteflion. 

tt 
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to  the  genial  influence  of  a warm  fun,  arc  not  to  be  had  ; it  U only 
by  mere  dint  of  art  that  they  are  railed  ; and  their  vegetation  hem# 
factitious,  they  have  rather  the  refemblance  than  the  reality  ol  whac. 
they  are  called.  It  is  very  eafy  to  dilcover  the  great  labour  and 
painful  induftry  which  luxury  employs  in  effecting  this  nnpo!inoi\ 
upon  itfelf  ; it  is  Vulcan  endeavouring  to  get  the  better  of  Apollo, 
and  it  muft  be  confelTed,  tiie  gods  themfelves  are  apt  to  lail  whenever 
they  attempt  any  thing  out  of  their  province. 

A lk y in  » Iiich  no  cloud  is  to  be  feen,  is  fo  great  a novelty,  that 
it  takes  place  of  all  other  news  ; and  it  is  impodible  for  a foreigner 
not  to  remark  the  joyful  congratulations  which  he  hears  on  all  (ides* 
when  the  fun  condefcends  to  lliew  himfelf  ever  fo  little — “ A vety 
fine  day — very  fine  weather,  indeed  !’’ 

Is  it  not  from  the  uncommonnels  of  fine  weather  in  England  that 
the  country  has  produced  lo  many  good  poets  and  lo  few  painters  of 
excellence?  Nature  is  rarely  feen  there  in  her  belt  diets.  How  much 
more  fenlible  and  lively  then  mull  the  imagination  prove?  Nature,  m 
the  perfection  other  charms,  is  a mill  refs  only  (een  in  this  ill  and  for  a 
fliort  time,  and,  as  it  were,  in  (ecret  ? in  other  countries,  as  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  (he  is  a wife, 
and  her  beauty  islets  thought  of  and  admired.  Lively  impreflion* 
may  form  a great  poet,  but  t hey  will  not  make  great  painters.  Be- 
caufe  it  is  not  enough  that  the  painter  is  ftrongly  charmed,  but  h<? 
muft  copy  nature  with  the  pencil  in  his  hand  ; he  requites  the  advan- 
tage of  time  for  obfervation  ; he  muft  conlider  his  model  at  leilure  ; 
luf  muft  have  ferene  weather  to  view  it  in,  and  a perleCt  daylight  to 
fee  dearly  every  objeft  of  his  imitation  ; it  is  only  under  a clear  Iky 
that  colours  appear  in  their  full  truth  and  luftre. 

If  you  were  told  of  an  ifland  in  a certain  latitude,  in  winch  the 
winds  were  extremely  variable,  the  climate  rather  temperate,  but 
the  air  almoll  continually  loaded  with  fogs  and  watery  mills  ; it  you 
were  farther  informed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  alter 
havin'7,  by  their  labour  and  induftry,  acquired  a competency,  in- 
dulged in  habits  v\  iiich  induced  a necellity  for  an  abundant  diet  ; 
that,  indeed,  they  confumed  little  bread,  an  aliment  which  is  calily 
changed  to  chyle,  but  a great  deal  of  fleflt,  much  butter,  and  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  and  that  their  conllant  beverage  was  a ftrong 
beer  of  a peculiar  fattening  quality,  and  in  which  a little  opium  was 
infilled;  would  yon  not  be  inclined  to  pronounce,  that  with  Inch  a 
regimen,  in  fitch  a climate,  the  men  muft,  in  general,  have  much 
bodily  lubftance,  and  materials  tor  life  and  reproduction,  and,  111 
many  rclpetts,  great  (Length  and  vigour  for  aClion,  and  the  (upport 
at  labour  and  hard  (hips ; but  that  for  the  1110ft  part  their  fibres  mult 
be  (oft  and  flaccid,  and  confequently  without  elufticity  and  feeling  ; 
and  that,  with  a few  exceptions,  t heir  animal  (pirits  were  dull,  and 
circulated  but  (lowly  ? Well,  now,  what  you  would  pidume,  £ 

think  I have  (ecn.  . 

The  Engliftt  caricatures  alwavs  picture  a F renc.itnan  lean  and  halt 
ftarved  ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Engliftt,  in  general, - 
have  the  appearance  of  being  far  better  fed.  'i  his  docs  not  altogether 
proceed  from  their  eating  more,  but  from  the  difference  of  the  ali- 
jr.cnts  which  (lie  one  and  the  other  nation  accufloms  itfelf  to.  1 hero 
more  grots  and  elementary  matter  in  the  Englifh  diet  ; ours  is  at 
he  fame  time  lets  heavy,  and  of  a more  bracing  quality,  confe- 
4 qucntly 
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quently  it  mud  more  eafrly  cherifli  the  warmth  of  the  vital  principle 
and  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  impoffible  but  from 
excefs  of  the  former  regimen  there  muff  be  produced  in  the  moral 
character  a greater  degree  of  heavinefs,  indolence,  and  melancholy 
and,  by  abide  of  the  latter,  much  gaiety,  folly,  and  precipitance. 

Is  not  the  difeafe  to  which  the  Englilh  are  particularly  fubje£t,and 
which  has  palled  to  other  nations  by  the  name  they  have  «iven  it 
tktfpleea , a plain  proof  of  the  twofold  effects  of  their  diet  and  cli- 
mate ? Do  hut  afk  our  friend  Montaigne,  whether  constantly  to  look 
up  to'  a fky  obfeured  with  clouds  and  vapour,  will  not  difpofe  the  mind 
to  gloomy  thoughts,  and  melancholy  ideas  ? 

As  a relief  from  the  anxiety  and  languor,  the  natural  confequence 
of  the  mode  of  living  I have  deferibed,  the  Englifh  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  various  means,  which  are  not  without 
many  inconveniences.  Tlie,y  drink  a great  deal  of  tea  ; this  certainly 
helps  digeftion,  and  diffblves  the  humours  by  helping  them  in  their 
pallage,  but  it  iucreales  perfpi ration,  and  brings  on  relaxations  of 
the  nervous  fyffem.  Another  means  made  life  of,  flill  more  danger- 
ous, is  the  immoderate  quantities  of  the  ffrongeff  wines,  and  the  moft 
fiery  fpirits.  Gin  and  brandy  are  the  regale  of  the  lower  fort  of 
people,  and  the  women  of  this  clafs  are  not  lefs  addicted  to  drinking 
thefe  liquors  than  the  men.  & 

From  thefe  meteorological  and  dietetic  remarks,  I wiffi  to  draw  a 
cone  luff  on  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  fully  explain  why  the  charac. 
teriftie  of  the  Engl i Hi  is  that  of  method  and  ffeadinefs,  with  lefs  reft- 
lefTnefs  and  more  ferioufnefs  than  we  appear  to  poffefs  ; an  activity 
lefs  lively  than  ours,  but  more  fedate ; a degree  of  mirth  lefs  natural 
than  with  us,  but  not  fo  eaffly  excited,  nor  fo  violent  in  its  paroxyfms  • 
a temper  of  mind  lefs  volatile,  but  more  folid  and  profound  p feel- 
ings lefs  difcoverable  and  adtive,  but  ffronger  and  more  juff.  Ifan 
Englifliman  begins  to  a£>,  be  does  it  after  reflcttion.and  a full  exami- 
nation. His  moments  of  mirth  and  jollity  convey  the  idea  of  that 
lort  of  delirium  attendant  on  the  attacks  of  a feverifh  diforder.  Who 
xs  there  in  France  without  wit  and  humour  ? I will  freely  pronounce 
that  the  very  fools  and  idiots  are  not  without  it.  But  here,  though 
the  people  in  general  think  properly  and  juffly  on  all  occalions,  you 
find  but  few  who  are  poffell'cd  of  wit,  extept  fome  men  of  talents 
who,  bv  an  affiduous  attention,  have  opened  the  ffores  of  ingenuity: 
Wit  is  not  here  a paraffte  plant,  the  fpontaneous  produftion  of  the 
land  ; it  Ip  rings  up  only  where  it  has  been  carefully  planted  in  a foil 
properly  prepared  to  receive  it.  There  is,  if  you  will  permit  me 
, remark,  ids  wit  and.humour  in  England  than  in  France  ; but 
what  is  found  here  is  more  original,  and  better  digeffed  ; there  are 
jewer  falfe  pretenfions  to  a refined  underffanding  here  ; it  is  here,  too 
Ids  common  to  apply  it  to  an  improper  ufe ; and  it  is  not, ’as  in' 
oine  other  places,  a general  received  opinion,  that  wit  can  make  up 
i a ehciencies,  and  that,  v\iih  it,  decided  opinions  may  be  given 

0r  the  leaft  P* evious  acquaintance  with 
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I trnnn|UC  ! ,0  himcnted,  fays  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  in  this  me. 
«iii  ' 1C  md8'hrates  interfere  very  little  in  parochial  relief, 
1 en  appeals  are  nude  to  them  in  particular  cafes,  or  when 
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tailed  upon  to  fign  orders  of  removal,  which  is  generally  done  as  a 
mailer  of  courfe.  Hence  it  is  that  the  poor  are  left  almod  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  parochial  officers  for  the  time  being,  who 
frequently  aft  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  caprice,  or  are 
irritated  by  the  impudent  importunity  of  the  profligate  gin-drinking 
poor.  Thefe  officers  all'o,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have  private  af- 
fairs which  necellarily  engage  the  chief  part  of  their  attention;  and, 
are  frequently  no  lefs  incapable  than  unwilling  to  enter  on  thofe  in- 
veftigations  which  might  enable  them  to  make  the  proper  diferimina- 
tions  : the  modelt  and  (liamefaced  poor  are  thus  frequently  fhut  out 
from  relief,  while  the  vociferous  and  idle  fucceed  in  obtaining  peciu 
niary  affilfance,  which  is  loon  improvidently  diflipated. 

The  dillrefs  which  is  thus  (hew  n to  prevail,  by  no  means  arifes 
from  the  want  of  competent  funds: — the  misfortune  is,  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  prefent  mode  of  management  it  is  not  poflible  to 
apply  thefe  funds  beneficially  for  the  proper  relief  of  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  A much  more  moderate  afleffment,  under  a 
regular  and  proper  management,  w ould  remove  great  part  of  the 
evil. — The  expence  of  the  clafs  of  perfons  denominated  cafual  poor, 
who  have  no  fettlement  in  any  pari fh  in  the  metropolis,  amounts  to 
a large  l'uni  annually. — In  the  united  parifhes  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields,  and  St.  George’s,  Bloondbury,  this  expence  amounted  to 
2000I.  in  the  year  1796.  It  arofe  from  the  fupport  of  about  iioo 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  but  for  this  aid,  mud  have  become  va^ 
grants.  The  (hocking  abul'e  of  the  vagrant  pafles  previous  to  the 
year  1792,  produced  the  aft  of  the  3?d  Geo.  III.  cap,  43,  which  re- 
quires that  vagrants  ffiould  be  firfi  publicly  whlpt,  or  confined  feveu 
days  in  the  lioufe  of  correction,  (females  to  be  impriloned  only,  and 
in  no  cafe  whipped,)  before  1 hey  are  palfcd,  as  directed  by  the  aft  of 
the  17th  Geo.  c.  $.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  who  are  either  on  the 
brink  of  vagrancy  or  have  actually  received  alms,  are  permitted  to 
remain  a burthen  on  the  parilbes;  t lie  magillrates  being  loth  to  incur 
the  charge  of  inhumanity,  by  ftriftly  following  the  letter  of  the  aft, 
in  whipping  or  imprisoning  poor  milerable  wretches,  whofe  indigence 
has  rendered  relief  necellary. 

In  all  the  146  parilbes  within  and  without  the  walls,  including  the 
bills  of  mortality,  &c.  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cafual  charity  gU 
jen  in  tins  way  may  amount  to  io,oool.  a year. 

The  loofe  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  impoffibility  either 
of  a proper  diferimination,  or  of  finding,  in  the  diflributing  thefe  re- 
fources,  that  time  tor  invefligation  which  might  lead  to  the  folid  be-i 
nefit  of  the  pauper,  by  redoring  him  to  a capacity  of  earning  his  own 
livelihood,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  indead  of  being  ufeful, 
this  large  (urn  is,  perhaps,  hurtful,  to  the  major  part  of  the  poor  who 
receive  it.  The  trifle  they  receive,  from  being  injudicioufly  given* 
and  frequently  to  get  rid  of  the  clamour  and  importunity  of  the  molt 
profligate,  is  too  often  fpent  immediately  in  the  gin-diop.  No  time 
can  be  afforded  for  an  enquiry  into  the  circumflanccs  of  the  family- 
no  meafures  are  purfued  to  redeem  their  apparel  locked  up  in  the 
pawnbrokers’  (hop,  although  a (mall  Inin  would  frequently  recover 
the  habiliments  of  a naked  and  darving  family — no  quedions  ate  afked 
refpedling  the  means  they  employ  to  fubfid  themlelves  by  labour; 
«ind,  no  cHorts  are  ufed  to  procure  employment  for  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  labour,  but  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  work.. 
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Hence  it  is  that  poverty,  under  fitch  circumftances,  contributes  in 
ro  linal  1 degree  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes.  The  profligate, 
thus  partly  fupported,  too  otten  retort  to  pilfering  purfuits  fo  fill  up 
thechalin;  and,  habits  of  idlenels  being  once  obtained,  labour  foon 

becomes  it klome. 

Why  (liotild  not  the  whole  nation,  but  particularly  the  metropolis, 
be  confidered,  to  far  at  lead  as  regards  the  vagrant  and  cafual  poor, 
as  one  family,  and  be  placed  under  the  review  of  certain  perions  who 
might  be  confidered  as  worthy  of  the  truft,  and  might  devote  their 
time  feduhuifly  to  that  objeit  ? Were  fuch  an  eftablilhment  inflituted, 
and  fupported  in  the  fir  ft  inltance  by  a fum  from  each  parifh,  equal  to 
the  cafual  relief  they  have  each  given  on  an  average  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years,  with  power  to  employ  this  fund  in  eflablifhing  houfes 
of  induftry,  or  work-rooms,  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  poor  fttould  teceive  the  whole  of  their  earnings  and  a comforta- 
ble meal  hefides  : — it  is  highly  probable,  that,  while  the  expence  to 
the  panfhes  would  gradually  diminifti,  beggary  would  be  annihilated 
in  the  metropolis — t he  modeft  and  deferving  poor  would  be  difeover- 
ed  and  relieved,  while  the  idle  and  tin*  profligate,  who  reforted  to 
begging  as  a trade,  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  honeft  labour 
for  their  fubfjftence. 

This  is  a point  in  the  political  economy  of  the  nation  highly  im- 
portant, whether  it  relates  to  the  cauf'e  of  humanity  or  to  tlve  morals 
of  the  people,  upon  which  all  good  governments  arc  founded. — That 
fuch  an  inftitution  is  pratticable  is  already  proved  from  the  partial 
experiments  that  have  been  made.  ''That  the  advantages  reiulting 
* from  it  would  be  great  beyond  all  calculation,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire elucidation.  No  new  buildings  would  be  necelfary  for  this 
purpofe  : — abundance  of  old  houfes  could  he  hired  in  different  parts 
ofthe  town  at  a moderate  expence. 

The  fyflem  which  prevails  in  the  metropolis,  with  refpeft  to  thofe 
unfortunate  individuals  who  are  denominated  the  cafual  poor, 
will  be  found,  on  minute  enquiry,  to  he  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable 
of  the  caufes  w liich  lead  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  minor  offences. 

I he  number  of  perfons,  w ho  with  their  families  find  their  way  to 
the  metropolis,  from  the  molt  remote  quarters  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  inconceivable.  In  hopes  of  finding  employment,  they 
incur  an  immediate  and  conftant  expence  for  lodging  and  fubfiftence, 
until  at  length  their  littlfe  all  is  in  the  pawnbrokers’  ftiops,  or  fold  to 
raife  mones\for  the  neceffaries  of  life.  If  they  have  been  virtuoufly 
brought  up  in  the  country,  defpondency  feizes  upon  their  minds  in 
CQn (equence  ot  the  difappointments  and  hardffpps  their  adventurous 
Or  incautious  conduct  lias  doomed  them  to  fuffer  j which,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  t lie  moll  deferving  of  this  clafs,  who  will  not  ffeal,  and 
are  affirmed  to  beg,  often  exceeds  any  thing  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive. 

lheii  parochial  fettlements  are  either  at  a great  diftance,  or  per- 
haps they  are  without  even  this  refource.  The  expence  of  removing, 
as  the  law  directs,  is  too  feriotis  a charge  to  he  incurred  by  the  pa- 
ii!:i  where  accident  has  fixed  them.  Under  fuch  circumftanc.es  their 
applications  are  too  frequently  treated  with  negleft  and  contumely 
by  *he  parochial  officers  ; and,  from  the  disappointment  they  thus  ex- 
perience, they  are  not  feldom  driven  to  defpair.  Willing  to  labour, 

but 
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but  bereft  of  any  channel  or  medium  through'  which  the  means  of 
fubfifience  might  be  procured,  their  didrdles  become  exceedingly 
fevere.  It  is  aligned  to  no  perfon  to  hear  their  mournful  tale,  who 
might  be  able  to  place  them  in  a (ituation  where  they  might  gain  a 
fubfifience;  and,  under  fuch  circumfiances,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  not  a few  of  them  either  actually  peri  fit  for  want,  or  contract 
difeafes  which  ultimately  terminate  in  premature  death. 

Such  is  Frequently  the  (ituattoti  of  the  more  decent  and  virtuous 
clafs  of  the  labouring  people,  who  come  to  feek  employment  in  the 
metropolis.  The  more  profligate,  who  purfue  the  dime  courfe, 
have  generally  other  refources.  Where  honed  labour  is  not  to  be 
procured,  they  conned  themfelves  with  thofe  who  live  by  petty  or 
more  atrocious  offences,  and  contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the 
increafe  of  the  general  phalanx  of  delinquents.  The  young  female 
part  of  fuch  families  too  often  become  proflitutes,  while  the  males 
purfue  acts  of  depredation  upon  the  public,  by  availing  themfelves 
of  the  various  refources  which  the  defeds  in  the  police  fyftem  allow. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  contemplating  t he  mafs  of  indigence, 
which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  produces  difireffes  more  exten- 
five  and  more  poignant  than,  perhaps,,  in  any  other  fpot  in  the  world 
(Paris  excepted),  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  in  almofl  every  rank  of 
fociety;  and,  though  fometimes  the  refult  of  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune, is  perhaps  tnore  frequently  generated  by  idlenefs,  inattention 
to  buftnefs,  and  indiferetion.  But,  at  all  events,  the  tear  of  pity  is 
due  to  the  helplefs  and  forlorn  offspring  of  die  criminal — the  indif- 
creet  or  indolent,  who  become  objeds  of  companion,  not  only  as  it 
relates  to  their  immediate  fubfifience,  but  much  more  with  refped  to 
their  future  fituations  in  life.  It  is  in  the  progrels  to  the  aduli  (fate, 
that  the  infants  of  parents,  broken  down  by  misfortunes,  almolf  una- 
voidably learn,  from  the  preffure  of  extreme  indigence,  to  refort  to 
dev.ces  which  early  corrupt  their  morals,  and  mar  their  future  fuc- 
cefs  and  utility  in  life.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  fad  examples, 
and  their  neceffary  confequences,  do  many  females  become  prolti- 
tutes,  who,  in  other  circumfiances  might  have  been  an  ornament  to 
their  fex.;  while  the  males,  by  contract irfg  early  in  life  habits  that 
are  pernicious,  become,  in  many  inflances,  no  lei's  noxious  to  fociety. 
Familiarized  in  infancy  to  the  pawnbroker’s  (hop,  and  to  other  even 
lefs  reputable  means  of  obtaining  temporary  fubfifience,  they  too 
foon  become  adepts  in  falfehood and  deceit.  Imperious  neceffity  lias 
given  an  early  fpring  to  their  ingenuity.  They  are  generally  full  of 
refources,  which  in  good  purfuits  might  render  them  ufefui  and  va- 
luable rrtembers  of  the  community;  but  unhappily,  their  minds  have 
acquired  a wrong  bias,  and  they  are  reared  inlenfibly  in  the  walks  of 
vice,  without  knowing,  in  many  itnfiances,  that  they  are  at  all  en- 
gaged in  fuch  purfuits. 

In  all  thefe  points  of  view,  from  indigence  is  to  be  traced  the  great 
origin  and  the  progrefs  of  crimes. 

The  poor  may  be  divided  into  five  claffes. — The  firft  clafs  com- 
prehends what  may  be  denominated  the  ufefui  poor,  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work — who  have  already  been  reprefented  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  flate,  and  who  merit  the  utmoll  attention  of  ali  govern- 
ments, with  a direct  and  immediate  view  of  preventing  their  poveity 
from  defeending  unneccffarily  into  indigence.  As  often  as  this  . vil 
is  permitted  to  take  place,  the  Hate  not  only  lofes  an  ufefui  lirbjcct, 

lib  z but 
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bur  the  expence  of  his  maintenance  mud  be  born  by  the  public. 
The  great  art,  therefore,  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  is  to 
eftablifh  fyftems,  whereby  the  poor  man,  verging  upon  indigence, 
may  be  propped  up  and  kept  in  his  dation.  Whenever  this  can  be 
effected,  it  is  done  upon  an  average  at  one-tenth  of  the  expence,  at 
moff,  that  mu  ft  be  incurred  by  permitting  a family  to  retrogade  into 
a date  of  indigence,  where  they  mud  be  wholly  maintained  by  the 
public,  and  where  their  own  exertions  ceafc,  in  a great  meafure,  to 
be  ufeful  to  the  country. 

The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  the  vagrant  poor,  who  are  able  but 
not  willing  to  work,  or  who  cannot  obtain  employment  in  confequence 
of  their  bad  character.  This  clafs  may  be  faid  to  have  defcended 
from  poverty  into  beggary,  in  which  date  they  become  objects  of 
peculiar  attention,  fince  the  date  Puffers  not  only  the  lofs  of  t heir  la- 
bour, but  alfo  of  the  money  which  they  obtain  by  the  prefent  ill- 
judged  mode  of  giving  charity.  Many  of  them,  however,  having 
become  mendicants  more  from  necedity  than  choice,  deferve  com. 
tniferation  and  attention  ; and  nothing  can  promote,  in  a greater 
degree,  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and  the  real  intered  of  the  metropo- 
lis, than  an  edahlifhment  for  the  employment  of  this  clafs  of  indigent 
poor,  who  may  be  faid  at  prefent  to  be  in  a very  deplorable  date, 
thofe  only  excepted  who  make  begging  a profelfion.  It  is  only  by  a 
plan,  fuch  as  has  been  recommended,  that  the  real  indigent  can  be 
difcovered  from  the  vagrant,  and  in  no  other  way  is  it  polfible  to 
have  that  didinCt  and  collected  view  of  the  whole  clafs  of  beggars  in 
the  metropolis,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  rendering  their  labour 
(where  they  are  able  to  labour)  productive  to  themfelves  and  the 
date.  And  it  may  be  further  added  with  great  truth,  that  in  no 
other  way  is  it  pofTible  to  prevent  the  offspring  of  fuch  mendicants 
from  becoming  proditutes  and  thieves. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance  to  diminidi  crimes,  and  to  ©b- 
ftruCt  theprogrefs  of  immorality,  this  part  of  the  community  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  a branch  of  the  national  police,  where 
refponfibility  would  fecure  an  accurate  execution  of  the  fydem.  This 
meafure  ought  to  begin  in  the  metropolis,  as  an  experiment,  and 
when  fully  matured  might  be  extended  with  every  advantage  t» 
the  country. 

The  third  clafs  maybe  confidered  under  the  denomination  of  the  in- 
digentpoor,  who  from  want  of  employment,  ficknefs,  Ioffes,  infanity^ 
or  difeafe,  are  unable  to  maintain  themfelves. 

In  attending  to  this  defcription  of  poor,  the  fird  confideratiora 
ought  to  be  to  feleCt  thofe  who  are  in  a date  to  re-occtipy  their  for- 
mer Ration  among  the  labouring  poor  : and  to  redore  them  to  the 
fird  clafs  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  fuch  relief  as  fhonld  enable  them  to 
refume  their  former  employments,  and  to  help  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies. Where  infanity,  difeafe,  or  infirmity,  actually  exid,  fuel  a 
courfe  mud  then  be  purfued  as  will  enable  fuch  weak  and  indigent 
perfons,  while  they  are  fupported  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  to 
perform  fuch  fpecies  of  lal  our,  as  may  be  fuited  to  their  peculiar 
Situations,  without  operatin  gas  a hardfhip,  but  rather  as  an  amufe- 
ruent.  In  this  manner  it  is  wouderful  how  productive  the  exertions 
of  even  the  mod  infirm  might  be  rendered.  But  it  mud  be  accom- 
plidied  under  a management  very  different,  indeed,,  from  any  thing 
Wluth  prevails  at  prefent. 

The 
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The  Fourth  clafs  comprehends  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  are  en- 
tirely part  labour,  and  have  no  means  ot  fupport.  Where  an  honeit; 
jndulhious  man  has  wafted  his  (trength  in  labour,  and  endeavours 
to  rear  a family,  he  is  well  intitled  to  an  afylum  to  render  the  even- 
in'--of  his  life  comfortable.  For  this  clafs  the  gratitude  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  community  ought  to  provide  a retreat  feparate  front 
the  profligate  and  vagrant  poor.  But,  alasl  the  prefent  (yuem  a - 
mits  of  no  (rich  bleffing.  The  moft  deferving  mult  fubrmt to  an  indil- 
criminate  intercourfe  in  workhoufes  with  the  molt  vvorthlels;  whole 
polluted  language  and  irregular  conduct,  render  not  a few  of  thole 
afylums  as  great  a puniflnnent  to  the  decent  part  of  the  indigent  and 

infirm  as  a common  prifcn.  . 

The  fifth  clafs  compares  the  infant  poor,  who  from  extreme  indi- 
gence, or  the  death  of  parents,  are  caff  upon  the  public  for  nurture. 
One-fifth  part  of  the  grofs  number  in  a London  workhoiwe  is  gener- 
ally compofed  of  this  clafs.  Their  moral  and  religious  education  is 
of  the  lad  importance  to  the  community.  They  are  the  children  ot 
the  public,  and,  if  not  introduced  into  life  under  cireumftances  fa- 
vourable to  the  intereft  of  the  flate,  the  error  in  the  fyftem  becomes 
flao-rant.  Profligate  or  diftreffed  parents  may  educate  their  child* ea 
ill°  but,  when  thofe  under  the  charge  of  public  inftitutions  are  fut- 
fered  to  become  depraved iu  their  progrels  to  maturity,  it  is  a dread- 
ful reproach  on  the  police  of  the  country  ; and  yet  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  children  reared  in  workhoufes,  with  the  evil  examples 
before  them  of  the  multitudes  of  depraved  characters  who  are  con- 
ftantly  admitted  into  thole  receptacles  i Young  minds  are  generally 
more  fufceptible  of  evil  than  of  good  impreffions;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  riling  generation  enter  upon  life  with  thofe  wicked  and  dan- 
gerous properties,  which  are  vifible  to  the  attentive  obferver  mall 

the  walks  of  vulgar  life,  in  this  great  metropolis.  , 

The  principle  of  the  ftatute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  resetting  the 
poor  laws,  is  certainly  unobjectionable ; but  the  execution  it  mull 
be  repeated,  is  defective.  No  part  of  it  has  been  effectually  execu- 
ted, but  that  which  relates  to  railing  the  affeffments.  It  is  ealy  to 
make  ftatutes:  but,  omnipotent  as  parliament  is  laid  to  be,  itcant|pt 
give  talents,  knowledge,  education,  public  fpint,  ,ntegr»y*  a"* 
time,  to  thofe  changeable  agents  whom  it  hath  charged  with  the 

‘ X 1 ^X^a^gemenT  of  t he  affairs  of  the  flate, _ the  (overeign  wifely 
feleCfs  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  integrity.  Were  the  choice 
to  be  made  on  the  principle  eflablirticd  by  the  poor  laws,  the  nation 
and  government  could  not  exilt  even  a (ingle  year. 

I„  1 he  private  affairs  of  life,  the  fuccefe  ot  every  difficult  under- 
taking depend*  on  the  degree  of  abilities  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  the  moll;  arduous  and  intricate  that 
it  is  pofiible  to  conceive;  and  where  the  greatefl  talents  and  know- 
ledge are  required,  the  lead  portion  of  either  is  fupphed.  How  then 
$an  we  expect,  luccelsf 

Soup  Establishments. 

At  the  prefent  interefting  crifis,  when  the  high  price  of  boead 
occalions  a oeculiar  preffnre  upon  the  labouring  people,  every  expe- 
dient'which  can,  in  any  degree,  tend  to  dimmilh  tins  preffnre,  be- 
comes ifliportant  conflderation.  Whatever,  therefore,  j:an  be 
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devifcd,  or  whatever  lias  been  already  fuccefsfully  carried  into  exe* 
cution,  for  the  purpofe  of  diminifhing  the  confumption  ofbread.corn 
ought  to  be  as  fully  and  correctly  dated,  and  as  generally  didenn* 
nated,  as  podible. 

Among  the  various  expedients  which  experience  has  diewn  to  be 
bed  adapted  to  afford  fubdantial  relief,  none  feems  to  deferve  fo  much 
attention  as  foup  edablifhments.  Thefe  excellent  inditutions,  which 
have  exided  in  the  metropolis  for  more  than  two  years,  have  incon- 
teftibly  proved  how  much  can  be  attained  in  economizing  the  food 
of  man,  by  the  necedary  preparation  of  meat  and  vegetables  upon  a 
large  fcale,  in  all  indances  where  a defign  of  this  nature  is  properly 
methodized,  and  conducted  with  attention  and  regularity. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  two  Taft  feafons,  namely,  the  winter  and  fprin^ 
of  1798  and  1799,  although  no  particular  prelfure  then  exided,  no 
lefs  than  1,232,254  meals  or  Winchefter  pints  of  foup  were  delivered 
to  the  poor  at  the  foup-houfes  dtuated  in  Spitalfields,  Clerkenwell, 
Southwark,  and  Wedminder;  and  for  which,  they  paid  an  aggregate 
lum  amounting  to  2567I.4S.  9d.  being  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  a 
meal,  which  is  as  near  as  pullible  the  half  of  the  di  d cod,  including 
the  contingent  and  incidental  ex  peaces. 

The  unparallelled  fuccels  of  thefe  ufeful  edablifhments,  thusclearly 
manifeded  by  attaching  the  lower  'clades  of  the  people  to  a cheap, 
fubdantial,  and  wholefome,  food,  is  none  of  the  lead  of  the  advantages 
which  have  1 efulted  from  this  frugal  and  beneficial  riiode  of  relieving 
the  poor.  The  numerous  applications  of  the  labouring  poor,  par- 
ticularly at  Spitalfields,  has  not  only  occafioned  an  increafe  of  boilers 
of  very  large  dimenfions  at  mod  of  the  old  edablifhments,  buthasalfo 
excited  a general  difpofition  among  the  benevolent  and  humane  to 
ereft  new. foup-houfes  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  alfo  in 
the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood:  and  it  is  not  doubted,  when  the 
whole  of  the  propofed  new  inditutions  are  fufficiently  prepared  to 
blue  (oup,  that  above  40,000  meals  or  pints  will  be  delivered  daily 
to  the  poor,  at  half  price. 

A relief  fo  falutary  and  extenfive,  and'oflered  (in  proportion  to  the 
nffmber  of  perfons  who  will  be  thus  fed)  at  fo  very  inconfiderable  an 
expence,  cannot  be  too  highly  edimated,  fince  it  is  evident  that 
through  this  medium  the  means  are  at  length  difeovered  of  effectually 
addling  the  poor  in  fevere  feafons  w hen  the  necedaries  of  life  are 
high,  in  a manner  by  which  the  benevolence  of  the  opulent  and  hu- 
mane embraces  a wider  field  and  extends  infinitely  beyond  w hat  the 
mod  fanguine  mind  could  have  conceived  to  be  podible:  fince  a fin- 
gle  guinea  fubferibed,  actually  afiords  a hearty  meal  to  504  perfons ! 
and  that  too  ol  food,  which,  from  its  nourifiiing  quality,  drength,  and 
tlncknefs,  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  improper  fubditute  for  bread, 
the  confumption  of  which  mud  unquedionably  be  diminifhed  where- 
eV\xrf^11S  forms  a part  of  the  food  of  a labouring  man’s  family. 

Where  this  has  already  been  the  cafe,  fome  of  the  individuals  be- 
nefited by  the  inditution,^  have  acknowledged  an  aCtual  faving  of  3s. 

5s-  a week,  a fufficient  fum  in  itfelf  to  provide  for  the  una- 
voidable wants  of  the  poor,  arifing  from  the  advanced  price  of  bread 
and  other  necefTaries  of  life. 

The  advantages  refnhing  from  the  foup-houfes  in  the  metropolis 
• n,1°  lus  explained,  it  may  be  necedary  to  date,  that  their  fuccefs 
19  i*  one  to  be  attributed  to  the  unwearied  gratuitous  attention  of  their 

eonduc- 
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Condu&ors,  who,  in'fyftematizing  thefe  defigns  and  extending  their 
benefits  in  a manner  not  only  to  teed,  but  alio  to  improve  t he  habits, 
and,  in  foine  degree,  the  myrals,  of  to  great  a portion  of  t he  labour- 
ing people,  have  felt  themffelves  amply  rewarded  and  gratified  by 
the  than k.fu lnefs  univerfally  exprelied  for  the  boon. 

Our  anxiety  to  extend  the  number  of  thefe  beneficial  eftabliffiments 
induces  us  to  infert  fome  farther  information  reipecting  one  of  the 
firff  of  them,  that  at  Spitalfields.  Of  this  the  committee  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account : — Four  iron  boilers  have  been  erected  on  the  pre- 
mifesi  capable  of  making  2100  quarts  offoup.  it  is  made  according  to 
the  annexed  receipt,  a copy  of  which  is  hung  up  in  the  boiling-houfe 
for  reference : its  average  price,  exclufiveof  rent,  wages,  boilers,  and 
improvements  on  the  premifes,  is  rather  more  than  r|d.  per  quart. 
The  following  affidants  have  been  found  necelTary : a woman  as  fu- 
perintenda'nt,  w ho  lives  in  the  houfe,  rent  free  ; her  office  is  to  at- 
tend the  cooking,  to  meafure  out  the  loup,  and  to  fee  that  cleanlinefs 
be  obferved.  There  are  alfo  three  men,  hired  by  the  week,  who, 
under  the  direction  and  infpedtion  6f  Tub-committees,  prepare  the 
meat  and  ingredients  for  making  the  foup,  attend  the  procefs,  and 
fcour  and  keep  clean  the  boilers,  utenfils,  and  premifes;  which  is 
confidered  by  the  committee  an  objeft  of  great  importance. 

Three  members  of  the  committee  are  appointed  in  turn  as  daily 
vifitors;  at  lead  two  of  them  attend  at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  to 
fee  the  meat  fent  in  during  the  day  weighed,  and  afterwards  appor- 
tioned, cut  up,  and  put  into  the  boilers,  and  the  remainder  hung  up 
in  the  larder;  the  fires  are  then  lighted,  and  the  peafe  and  other  in- 
gredients are  weighed  out,  and  afterwards  locked  up  in  the  dore- 
room  ; the  key  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  larder,  are  given 
to  the  fuperintendant.  Before  n o’clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  fame  three  vifitors  attend,  for  the  purpofe  of  delivering  the  foup 
to  the  poor  : one  of  them  is  employed  in  giving  out  numerical  tick- 
ets to  thofe  who  bring  recommendations  figned  by  lubferibers.  Ano- 
ther vifitor  is  occupied  in  receiving  the  money,  and  reporting  the 
number  of  each  ticket,  and  the  number  of  quarts,  to  the  third  vifitor, 
who  regifters  them  in  a numerical  book,  by  which  it  is  intended  }o 
prevent  the  application  of  the  fame  perfons  more  than  once  on  the 
fame  day.  Thus  by  the  regularity  and  difpatch  ufed  in  ferving  the 
foup,  2100  quarts  of  foup  have  frequently  been  delivered  in  lefs  than 
two  hours  and  a half. 

The  following  is  the  receipt  of  the  ingredients  employed  in  making 
too  gallons  of  this  foup  : 


24  lbs.  of  onions. 

8 lbs.  of  fait. 

10  oz.  of  black  pepper. 


8 Stone  of  beef,  of  641b. 

16  Ditto  fiiins. 

46  lbs.  of  peafe. 

36  lbs.  of  Scotch  barley. 

'1  he  boiler  in  which  the  foup  is  to  be  made  is  nearly  filled  with  wa- 
ter before  the  other  ingredients  are  put  in,  and  is  filled  up  with 
boiling  water  in  the  morning,  to  make  up  for  evaporation  during  the 
night;  during  the  whole  of  which,  the  foup  continues  fimmering : 
the  fire  being  damped  in  the  evening,  and  heaped  up  with  a mixture 
of  frtiall  coal,  a flics,  and  water,  which  prevents  its  going  out  in  the 
night. 

The  followingobfervation  will,  wc  trufi,  have  a good  and  a general 
effett  If  a defire  fiiould  arife  in  the  bread  of  any  individual  under 

whole 
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whofe  confideration  this  may  fall,  to  affifl  the  poor  in  his  vicinity,  by 
the  benefits  which  fitch  an  inflitution  holds  forth,  let  not  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  undertaking  deter  fuel)  an  one;  a little  calm 
confideration  and  conference,  aflilled  by  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  fuel)  an  inflitution  is  conducted,  will  fuffice  to  prove  that  it  will 
not  be  a difficult  talk;  let  him,  therefore,  call  together  a few  well, 
difpofed  neighbours,  whofe  ready  difpofition  to  ferve  the  poor  can- 
not be  doubted,  (and  may  not  fitch  be  found  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage ?)  and  confult  with  them  upon  the  propriety  of  allifling  the  poor 
under  their  prefent  preflure. 

Wheaten  Bread.  I he  annual  confumption  of  a perfon  in  health 
is  averaged  at  one  quarter  of  wheat  (Winchefter  meafure),  which  an 
ingenious  and  benevolent  inhabitant  of  Liverpool  divides  as  follows: 
jbolbs.  of  fine  flour,  124  coarfe  ditto,  and  68  of  bran  and  lofs, 
amounting  in  the  entire  to  372lbs  ; adding  that  Liverpool,  calcula- 
ting its  population  af  60,000  perfons,  would,  at  the  prefent  price  of 
grain,  fave  26,0001.  a-year  by  making  houfliold  bread,  in  which  the 
"hole  404lbs.  of  flour  ffiould  he  ufed,  and  the  bran  alone  omitted. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  (fate,  that,  by  taking  47  inflead  of  only  45^3. 
from  a bulhel  ot  wheat,  an  annual  faving  in  the  confumption  of  60,000 
perfons  would  be  effected  of  more  than  2,588  quarters,  which,  al- 
lowing three  quarters  to  be  produced  by  one  flatutc  acre,  would  re- 
quire 863  acres  of  land;  and,  on  a fuppofltion  that  it  would  yield 
wheat  but  once  in  four  years,  would  require  for  .the  produce  of  fuch 
one  year’s  diffe-rence  3,352  acres.  Adapting  this  ingenious  calcu- 
lation to  the  capital,  whofe  population  is  rated  at  1,200,000  perfons, 
the  faving  bv  the  ufe  of  houfliold  bread  would  amount  to  520,0001. 
a-year;  whilfl,  by  taking  47  inflead  of  only  45th.  of  flour  from  each 
bufliel  of  57II1.  of  wheat,  67,040  acres  or  100  fquare  miles,  would 
be  annually  laved,  and  of  courl'e  virtually  added  to  the  ufe  of  this 
country. 

Coals.  At  no  time  within  the  memory  of  man  was  London  ever 
fo  unprovided  with  coals  as  at  this  moment ; and  therefore,  every 
means  that  can  be  employed  to  provide  for  our  wants,  or  to  econo- 
mile  the  confumption,  ought  to  be  reforted  to.  On  the  continent 
there  is  a piadiice  of  mixing  coal-dufl  with  a mixture  of  earth  and 
clay,  which  makes  a very  wonderful  economy  in  the  confumption; 
and  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  the  compolition:  one  third  of  coal- 
dufl,  or  of  the  cheapelt  and  fmallefl  coal,  made  up  with  double  the 
quantity  of  clay  into  a round  ball  about  the  fize  of  an  eight-pound 
fhot,  and  dried,  will  produce  a heat  fit  for  every  purpofe  of  a family, 
and  which  will  endure  five  times  as  long  as  the  unmixed  coal.  The 
mode  of  tiling  this  fire  ftone,  as  it  ds  called,  is,  to  place  it  in  the 
grate,  in  making  the  morning  fire;  and,  after  being  thoroughly 
heated,  it  will  continue  fo  for  the  whole  day.  Might  not  the  fub-  ' 
Icripuon  focieties  encourage  the  manufacture  of  thefe  fireffones,  and 
leil  them  to  poor  families,  as  they  do  foup  ? 

The  high  price  which  coals  frequently  bear  in  this  city  during  the 
winter,  is  matter  of  ferious  concern.  According  to  the  prelent  fyl- 
em,  it  leems  as  if  the  coals  were  (upplied  only  in  lufficient  quantities 
to  anlwer  the  immediate  call  for  them  j and,  whenever  an  interrup- 
tion happens  to  the  navigation,  a fcarcity  is  immediately  felt,  and  an, 

. anc5..in  Pnce  takes  place.  In  a plan  prefented  fome  time  ago  to 

pu  uc,  it  was  proposed  to  guard  agaigft  fuch  a fcarcity,  by  form- 
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irtg  in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs  an  artificial  coal-mine;  that  is  to  fay,  by 
keeping  conffantly  a large  quantity  of  coals  there  to  anfwer  the 
demand  that  there  might  be  at  (uch  times  as  the  fhips  (honld  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  the  Pool.  Blit  vve  have  near  the  city  many 
real  coal-mines,  from  whence  we  could  be  fupplied,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  be  worked.  We  all  know  and  admire  tiie  policy  that 
fays  our  coals  fhall  come  from  Newcaffle  ; neverthelefs  it  appears, 
that,  if  there  are  veins  of  coal  in  any  of  the  lands  near  to  the  me- 
tropolis, they  might  be  fuft'ered  to  be  worked  at  certain  times,  and, 
under  certain  regulations.  The  old  fyfiem  has  been  produftive  of 
much  benefit  to  our  navy,  thought  it  might  be  fuppofed  our  prefent 
wide-extended  commerce  rendered  a drift  adherence  to  it  not  fo  ne- 
ceflhry  at  this  time  as  heretofore  ; but  the  coal-mines  near  the  me- 
tropolis might  be  allowed  to  be  worked  under  fucli  regulations  as 
that  the  meafure  fhould  not  interfere  with  the  prefent  mode  of  fup- 
p|y — it  might  be  regulated  as  the  importation  of  corn  is,  i.  e.  that  we 
might  allow  the  coal-mines  near  the  metropolis  to  be  worked,  and 
the  city  to  be  fupplied  from  them,  at  any  time  when  coals  fhall  be  at 
a certain  price,  which  price  might  be  fixed  fo  high  as  not  at  all  to 
check  the  prefent  trade,  by  making  it  (till  as  much  as  ever  the  in- 
terefl  of  perfons  to  keep  their  ihips  in  that  employ.  All  that  can  be 
neceffary  to  fecure  a continuance  of  the  prefent  collier-trade  is,  to 
give  it  a monopoly  at  fuch  price  as  fhall  pay  the  fhip-owners  very 
well ; all  beyond  this  appears  to  be  but  taxing  the  public  unneceflarily. 
Thus,  if  fomething  like  what  is  here  fuggerted  could  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, the  price  of  coals  could  never  exceed  here  a certain  fum. 

Dec.  28,  1799- 

NUMBER  of  INHABITANTS  in  IRELAND. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY,  who  furveyed  the  whole  kingdom 
Ireland,  dates  the  population  in  1672,  at  1,100,000.  In  his- fe- 
cond  D rapier’s  Letter,  pnblifhed  in  1724,  Dean  Swift  oblerves,  that 
the  inhabitants  then  amounted  to  1,500,000.  In  1732,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  they 
were  found  to  be  under  two  millions.  A calculation  was  made  in 
1791  from  the  hearth-money  books  and  feveral  other  documents, 
and  the  population  was,  on  the  authority  of  thole  articles,  Hated 
at  4,200,000  ; and,  it  was  thence  decided,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
been  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  courfe  of  100  years. 

Dr.  Duigenan,  however,  differs  from  that  calculation,  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  3,000,000.  The  reafons  be  alligns  for  the  opinion,  are  very 
ffrong.  He  obferves,  that  England  and  Wales,  with  advantages 
fuperior  to  thofe  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  have  not  encreafed  their  popu- 
lation more  than  1,500,000  ftnee  the  revolution  in  16S8,  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  augmented  to  3,000,000.  It 
ltiiift  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Ireland  has,  fince  the  revolution,  fur- 
nifhed  the  armies  of  foreign  potentates,  as  well  as  thofe  ot  Great 
Britain,  with  multitudes  of  foldiers,  and  many  foreign  nations,  par- 
ticularly America,  with  crowds  of  emigrants.  He  thinks,  that  the 
calculation  of  fix  perfons  to  a houfe  ot  one  hearth  is  too  great,  as  not 
more  than  four,  if  fo  many,  ffionld  be  allowed.  'I  he  number  of 
houfes  has  alfo  been  enoneoufly  ffated.  Dr.  Duigenan,  after  ob- 
Vol.V.No,  74.  G q lerving 
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ferving  that  the  fuperficial  contents  of  England  and  Wales  are  tr. 
thofe  of  Ireland,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  appeals  to  ever! 
intelligent  man,  who  has  travelled  over  the  two  nations,  whether 
he  Joe"  population  of  Ireland  be  not  vaftly  inferior  to  that  of  Enf. 
and  and  Wales.  If  England  and  Wales  have  mountains  and  wall"! 
Ireland  has  her  mountains,  wades,  bogs,  lakes,  and  moraties  of 
much  greater  extent,  comparatively  fpeaking;  and,  in  the  inhabited 

S^°f»hhre  VV|°  rriS’  thc  P°Pllloufners  of  England  and  Wales 
exceeds  that  of  Ireland  in  a very  great  ratio.  Either  the  calculation 
ot  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  falls  vaftly 
Ihort  of  the  real  number  or  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire! 
and  is  grofsly  exaggerated  ; and,  it  is  probable,  if  Ireland  contains 
minions  l0nS>  * and  and  Wales  contain,  at  leali,  twelve 

<t  Thedoaor  concludes  his  obfervations  in  the'following  manner 
I am  decidedly  ot  opinion,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  has  been  exaggerated;  and  particularly,  beraufe  I have 
known  it  to  be  a cu/rom  in  Ireland  tor  gentlemen  who  have  afliimed 

m.rra nre°o^^JtV0tH  c<?°/tant!y  t0  exaggerate  the  ftrength  and  im- 
1 ortance  ot  Ireland,  with  a view  of  bearding  Great  Britain.  A fort 

SteU  oThliZa  " °*  of  Politicians,  and  an  united  Irilhman 

lauls  pubhfbcd  a pamphlet,  Dublin,  relating  to  the  health  of  the 
uti/.ens,  m winch  he  a (Tens  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  amount 
to  400,000,  though  I never  before  heard  them  computed  at  a greater 
number  than  150,000  and  they  are  certainly  under  200,000  ° I am 
> tlf  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Ireland  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  3,000,000,  if  lo  many.” 

GALLERIES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY  at  PARIS. 

TN  the  magnificent  collection  of  birds,  there  are  feveral  new  fpecies 

trav dZo!aVe  f"0t  rnthertA°  bcea  de(cribed»  nor  P»blirtied  by  any 
p 1 ! I natural  iff.  Among  thefe  are  the  following,  which 

lias  ,nXd'l>ecific  L„'l“C°rdin8  '°  '"S  n"'"°d’  ““  ‘°  "hich  *“ 
nfP&a?S  PAhygi'  thce  Parro<ll,er-  The  feathers  which  cover  the  belly 

Sot  , Searifl,arH  r3  ,Very  beaU,ifl'1  red-  The  "'habitants  of  the 
andaprons^ u^e  them  as  ornaments  for  their  heads,  aigrettes, 

wlMHwh"/  cya”°f'te,:us>  t,lc  blue-winged  parroquet.  This  bird,  of 
-if,.,  ( . n<jck  a"d  J gr;at  part  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a beau- 
tmii  blue  colour,  came  from  the  Philippine  Hies. 

letmZZ’TZ^'  J '}’eC,eS  of  Par*-oquet,  remarkable  for  the 

decorate  U‘C  little  black  aild  Jdlow  4>ecks  which 

Mctoidte  ns  green  plumage. 

Z red  bir^0f  Paradife.  What  principally  dif- 
rcfneihrefr,  m'"  d,e  emerald-coloured  fpecies,  which  it  in  manv 

delhihtful  n b eS'  IS  t,he,red  C0l0ur  of  the  very  long,  fiender,  and 
wings!  * * plumage  which  covers  both  fides  of  the  body  above  the 

by  the^rnoft  ^b'S  *a.rSe  4iec'es  of  plieafant  is  diftinguifhed 

initiates  ufl  bedl,,1ftll  wavy  colours,  among  which  the  violet  predo- 

**  .he-  very  ^ ta*  t0  brced  11 

^ ' PhoJigjiUi 
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Phafurnus  Madugafcaricnjis,  the  pheafant  of  Mail  a pa  „ 

diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of  pheafants  by  ns  (me  iu  ’ 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  body. 

Ponannus  fufeus,  a water  fowl  of  a kind  not  yet  defer  bed. 
confiderably  refembles  the  petrel,  but .differs  from  u ,n  £ 

hind  claw,  and  by  the  form  ot  its  noltrils,  which  are  not, 
of  the  petrel,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a fort  ot  tube,  bnt  co 
over  with  a very  long,  thin,  and  flat,  membrane.  Its  beak  is 
very  much  hooked  at  the  extremity.  It  belongs,  according 
C.  Lncepede’s  diftribu.tion,  to  the  fir  ft  order  ot  water-fowls,  or 
palmipedes. 

The  PLAGUE. 

HAVING  read  in  the  newfpapers  extracts  of  letters  re fpe fling 
the  plague  now  raging  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  I am  in- 
duced to  fend  you  the  following  from  a book  on  that  moft  dreadful 
of  all  maladies,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  published  in  1722,  m 
hopes  it  may  ftimulate  the  legiflature  to  take  Inch  fteps  as  will  pre- 
vent the  evil  gaining  admittance  into  this  country,  for  finely  no 
commercial  advantages  can  counter-balance  fo  dreadful  a fcourge. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  I take  the  plague  to  be  an  African  fever,  bred 
in  Ethiopia  or  Egypt,  and  the  infection  of  it  earned  into  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  trade.  Pliny  obierves,  that  it  always  travels  from 
the  fouthern  to  the  weftern  parts.  The  plague  which  broke  out  at 
Conftantinople  in  the  year  343  Spread  ns  mfectionover  all  theear,» 
and  is  laid  to  have  lafted  fifty-two  years.  The  laft  plague  in  London, 
fays  Dr.  Hodges,  was  brought  to  us  from  Holland,  but  carried  there 
by  cotton  imported  from  Turkey.  In  the  year  1346,  it  rage  m 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  the  Baft  Indies,  in  13471  lon’e 
fhtps  from  the  Levant  carried  it  to  Sicily,  Ihfa,  Genoa,  &c.  in  134  > 
it  emt  into  Savoy,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Catalonia,  &c.  in  1349,  it 
feized  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders;  and  the  next 
year,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Denmark,  making  Inch  dreadful 
deftruflion,  that  it  is  laid  to  have  difpeopled  the  earth  of  mote  than 
half  its  inhabitants.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fcveral  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  always  fuffered  more  or  lefs  in  this  way,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  had  more  or  lefs  commerce  with  Africa.  Goods 
from  infected  places  extend  the  in feefion  more  than  by  any  other 
means.  The  feeds  of  the  plague  may  lie  dormant  a whole  winter 
but  break  out  again  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  conftitution  of  the 
air  happens  to  favour  infection,  it  rages  with  greater  violence. 
Contagious  matter  lodges  moft  in  goods  of  a loofe  and  loft  texture, 
which° being  packed  up  and  carried  into  other  countries,  let  out, 
w hen  opened,  the  empoiloned  feeds  of  intention.  1 “ * !e  P at 

Florence,  1348,  two  hogs  finding  in  the  ftreets  rags  which  had  been 

thrown  out  Iroma  poor  man  dead  of  the  difeale,  alter  fn  uffing  on 
them  and  tearing  them  with  their  teeth,  fell  into  convul  ions,  and 
died  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  In  the  plague  in  Verona,  no  lels  than  25 
perfons  were  fuccelfively  killed  by  the.  infection  of  one  mr  gar- 
ment; and  Foreftus  mentions  an  mllaiice  o.  feven  children  who 
died  by  playin"  on  cloths  brought  to  Alkmaar  in  North  Holland, 
from  at,  intedted  bottle  in  Zealand.  Mr.  Williams,  chaplain  to  ,r 
ilobcrt  Sutton,  formerly  amballador  at  ConfUnunople,  relates  that 

Ccj  a buna., 
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a baZa,  who  made  an  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  one  of 
the  janizaries  under  his  command  died  of  the  plague  • his  iJket 
being  a very  rich  one,  another janiZary  bought  it,  and  he  died  • and 
the  like  misfortune  betel  five  more  who  had  it;  and  then  the’bV, 
(fpite  of  his  tenets)  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  Dr.  Mead  writes 
that  the  great  eft  danger  is  from  fuel,  goods  as  are  inoft  apt  to  contain 
mfed.on  ; fuel)  as  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  paper,  books,  (ilk  linen 
wool,  feathers  hair,  and  all  kinds  of  fleins  ; thefe,  he  lavs,’  o.mh t 
to  be  unpacked  and  expofed  in  quarantine  in  the  frefii  air  for  fo'rtv 
days:  too  much  caution  in  this  point  cannot  be  tiled.  A<Min  he 
fays,  unlefs  goods  are  opened  when  put  into  the  lazarettos"!  it’will 
ava.l  nothing  I he  learned  Dr.  Halley  relates,  that  a lack  of  cotton, 
put  on-lhore  by  Health  in  the  illand  of  Bermuda,  lav  above  a month 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  people  of  the  houles  where  it  was  hid  • 
but,  when  it  came  to  be  diflributed  among  the  inhabitant*,  it  car-’ 
Tied  fuch  a contagion  with  it,  that  the  living  fcarcelv  fufficed  to 
the  dead-  A,e5[-  Benedidhis  gives  a very  diftinftrelation  of  a 
feather-bed  that  was  laid  by  for  feven  years  on  fufpicion  of  its  being 
infefled,  which  produced  m.fchievous  effects  at  the  end  of  that  great 
length  of  time;  and  Sir  Theodore  Maxerne,  in  a paper  of  advice 
againft  the  plague,  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  in  16 ci  favs 
that  f°me  cloths  fouled  from  plague  fores,  being  lodged  between 
matting  and  the  walls  of  a boufe  at  Paris,  gave  the  plague  feveral 
years  after  to  a workman  who  took  them  out,  which  prefently  fpread 
through  the  city.  Dr  Mead  writes,  if  a flop  comes  from  aSy  place 
where  the  plague  raged  with  more  than  ufual  violence  at  the  time  of 
its  departure,  tt  will  be  the  fecureft  method  to  burn  'all  the  goods 
and  even  the  flop.  The  plague  will  often  flop  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  but  bieak  out  with  redoubled  force  in  the  warmth  offprint- 
as  rn  the  great  plague  at  Genoa,  in  the  firfl  fummer  about  1 0,000 
died  in  the  winter  hardly  any;  but  in  the  fummer  after  no  left 
than  60  000  : and  the  fame  with  the  lafi  plague  in  London,  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  ,664,  and  was  flopped  by  a 
hard  frofl  of  three  months  till  the  enfning  Ipring.  Now  if  .mode 
brought  from  an  infefted  place  (hould  contain  any  of  the  l’atenf’con! 
tagion,  there  will  be  danger  ot  their  producing  the  fame  mifehief  in 
the  p ace  to  which  they  are  brought,  as  they  would  have  caufed  in 
the  place  fiom  whence  they  came. — Dtc.  10,  1799. 

DIRECTIONS  for  PRESERVING  MEAT  at  SEA  without 

SALT. 

QALTF.D  meats  form  the  general  food  of  perfons  at  fea,  and, 
O however  caremlly  they  may  be  prepared,  the  ufe  of  them  is  a? 
a times  pernicious.  When  veflels  are  a long  time  at  fea  without 
P ming  into  any  port,  the  feurvy  is  found  to  rage  amongft  the  crews, 
and  '"aniannertlen;ore  dangerous,  as  the  means  of  cure  are  flow 
fod as  h fm'  I,had  ,0'’S  refle«ed  on  the  mode  of  preparing  meat 
and  ci  Sp  ,a,y  be  Preferved  a loilg  time  witliout  the  ufe  of  fair, 
wis  . 0l'feq“ent,y  without  impairing  its  nutritive  qualities.  When  I 

occaflo  , t?paollh  Part  °J  t!,e  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  I had  frequent 
vrivcTo  Uf!  ° ,afr°S’  Vhich  are  Iong  dices  of  meat,  de- 

Drves  flfllV  V 3t>  fnd  after wards  dried  in  fraoke.  This  taZo  pre- 
L 1 ur  * Ono  tinie  withput  4iiy  alteration,  even  in  that  hot 

climate. 
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climate,  when  it  is  well  prepared.  1 confidered  of  employing  fnnilaf 
means,  with  fome  modifications,  in  order  to  (ecure  the  drie  mea 
from  the  effetfs  of  humidity,  and  of  preparing  a large  quantity  in  a 
manner  lead  expenlive.  1 he  following  is  the  procels  whic  i iav 
employed  : it  is  the  refult  of  many  experiments,  with  which  1 nail 

every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  . . „ 

It  will  be  necelfury  in  the  flaughter-hotife  of  the  marine  to  elect 
the  mod  flefliy  parts  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  beeves  which  aie 
killed  for  their  daily  conlumption,  which  of  courfe  muff  then  be 
doubled.  The  mulcles  being  cleared  of  the  furrounding  fat,  are  to 
be  cut  into  large  dices  perpendicularly,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres.  d hefe  dices  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  ovens 
in  which  the  bread  and  bifcuit  is  baked  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy, 
when  they  are  at  a lieat  of  no  more  than  fifty  degrees  by  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur,  and  to  remain  there  until  the  ovens  be  cold; 
an  opening  diould  be  left  for  the  evaporation  of  the  moidure.  The 
fame  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  taking  care  to  turn  the  large  dices, 
until  they  are  entirely  dried,  and  of  an  horny  but  fi  table  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  neceffary  to  melt  the  fat  which  has  been 
taken  away  with  the  fuel  of  the  cattle,  and  to  purify  the  whole  by 
means  of  fait  and  boiling  water  ; but  in  the  fat  thus  purified  care 
muft  be  taken  iliat  no  moifiure  (hull  remain,  and  it  would  alio  be  oi 
advantage  if  fome  aromatic  herbs  were  employed  in  this  part  of  the 
procefs.°  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  a number  of  calks 
Ihould  be  ready,  (hole  which  have  ferved  for  the  conveyance  of 
fweet  oil  are  moft  fuited  for  the  purpofe  ; the  dices  ot  dned  meat 
are  in  thefe  to  be  placed  in  layers,  and  the  melted  fat,  not  being  too 
hot,  is  to  be  poured  in  upon  them.  The  cafks  are  then  to  be  headed, 
taking  care  that  no  vacant  fpace  is  left,  and  both  ends  are  imme- 
diately to  be  caulked.  . 

This  procefs,  very  fimple,  and  by  no  means  expenfive,  being 
executed  with  precifion,  lias  the  advantage  ot  fecuring  an  agieeable 
food  of  preferving  the  health  of  the  failors,  and  ot  containing  a 
double  quantity  of  provifions  in  the  fame  fpace  that  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  meat  failed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  provifion  being 
reduced  into  a fmall  compafs,  a imaller  quantity  may  of  courte  be 
given.  The  fat  of  the  beef,  being  purified  with  care,  may  (erve  to 
leafon  the  roots  and  greens,  and  to  enrich  the  foup  of  the  crews. 

The  procefs  is  to  be  exactly  the  fame  with  refpeCt  to  mutton;  and, 
where  this  is  not  dearer  than  beef,  ftich  a quantity  may  he  laid  in  as 
to  preclude  entirely  the  neceflity  of  uling  falted  provilions. 

CARMEN  SECULAR  E. 

MR.  PYE,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ode  for  the  New  Century,  pays 
much  refpett  to  the  opinion  of  thole  who  dilfer  from  him  on 
the  fubjept  of  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  but 
brings  in  aid  of  his  own  fufficient  authority  to  jollify  him  in  publilh- 
iim  his  Carmen  Seculare  in  the  year  iSoo.  The  extracts  which  fol- 
low are  certainly  the  moft  fatisfactory  authorities  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared of  the  time,  from  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  being  marked  by  the 
cardinal  number  ot  years.  Mr.  Pye  thus  exprelles  himfelf 

“ The  controverfv  about  the  commencement  oi  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  has  lately  fo  much  occupied  the  public  mind,  being 
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of  confeqtience  to  me,  who  am  officially  called  on  to  give  a public 
opinion  on  it,  1 very  early  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  fubjeft,  and 
foon  adopted  the  notion  mod  generally  received,  that  January  1,  iSoi 
would  be  the  firlt  day  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“ I found,  however,  all  authority  drawn  from  former  precedents 
again  ft  me ; I found  that  the  Secular  Mafquc  of  Drydcn  was  per- 
fermed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  early  in  the  year  r7oo ; and  that 
Prior’s  Carmen  Seculare  was  written  for  the  fame  year,  and  ob- 
vioufly  for  the  1 ft  of  January.  Thefe  examples  were'  fufficicnt  au- 
thority for  me,  independently  of  their  diewing  the  received  opinion 
of  that  time.  I found  alfo  in  the  fchedule  to  the  aft  of  parliament 
for  altering  the  flyle,  and  which  is  printed  in  all  the  Common  Prayer 
Books,  thefe  words: — “For  the  next  century,  that  is,  from  the 
year  1800  to  the  year  1899,  inclufive.” 

“ In  the  french  Encyclopedic,  Article  Lettre  Dominicale,  we  fiitd, 
“ 11  changera  en  j8oo,  en  1900,  en  2100,  &c.  en  un  mot,  au  com- 
inencement  de  chacun  des  (iecles  dont  la  premiere  atinde  11’eft  pas 
feihextile.  ’ And  again,  under  Cycle  Solaire,  explaining  the  tables, 
it  lays,  “ La  premiere  de  ces  tables  fera  pour  le  fiecle  qui  a com- 
mence par  1 annee  1600  ; la  (econde  pour  les  (iecles  qui  commencent 
par  les annees  1700,  2100,  2500,  2900,  3400,  & c.” 

. “There  is  yet  a ftronger  authority,  ariling  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
inftitution  of  the  Chriflian  era,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  though  now 
known  not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  real  birth  of  our  Saviour,  but 
which  makes  no  difference  with  refpeCt  to  the  prefent  quedion. 

“A  native  of  Scythia,  -Dionyfius  Exiguus,  fo  named  from  his, 
itatnre,  who  exercifed  the  function  of  abbot  at  Rome,  in  the  fix th 
century,  thinking  it  dif'graceful  that  the  Chriftians  (hould  reckon 
tlu ir  years  ftotn  the  foundation  of  a city  which  was  the  feat  of  their 
per  fecit  tors,  refolved  to  introduce  a new  era  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
which  he  fixed  on  the  i5th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  1753 • 
but  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Roman  calendar,  he  reckoned  from  the* 
id  of  January  enfuing,  in  the  manner  that  he  exemplified  by  the 
following  table  ot  the  hrd  century,  and  on  which  the  calculation  of 
the  beginning  an'd  clofe  of  the  century  jud  commenced  iu  the  table 
in  our  Common  Prayer  books  is  founded.  < 
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On  the  VALUABLE  PROPERTIES  of  MILK. 

A CCORDING  to  Dr.  Cullen,  milk  is  a connecting  and  interme- 
diate  (ubdance  between  animals  and  vegetables.  It  feems  im- 
mediately to  be  fecreted  from  the  chyle,  both  being  a white  liquor 
ot  the  fame  confidence  : it  is  mod  copioufly  fecreted  after  meals, 
and  of  an  acefeent  nature,  in  mod  animals  who  live  on  vegetables, 
the  milk  is  acefeent  ; and  it  is  uncertain,  though  at  the  fame  time 
no  obTervation  proves  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  not  fq  likewife  in 
tarmvorous  animals.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
milk  ot  ail  animals  who  live  on  vegetables  is  acefeent.  Milk  being 
derived  from  the  chyle,  we  thence  conclude  its  vegetable  nature  t 
tor  m tnofe  who  live  on  both  promifeuoufly,  more  milk  is  got,  and 
move  -quickly,  from  the  vegetable  than  the  animal  food.  Milk. 
o.\erer,  is  not  purely  vegetable;  though  we  have  a vegetable 
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liquor  that  refembles  its  tafte,  confidence,  colour,  acefcency,  and 
the  feparability  of  the  oily  part,  viz.  an  emulfion  of  the  nuces 
oleofee  and  farinaceous  fubltances.  But  thefe  want  the  coagulable 
part  of  milk,  which  feems  to  be  of  animal-nature,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.  Milk,  then,  feems  to 
be  of  an  intermediate  nature,  between  chyle  taken  up  from  the  in- 
teftines  and  the  fully  elaborated  animal-fluid. 

Its  contents  are  of  three  kinds;  firfl,  an  oily  part,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  laid  concerning  the  origin  of  other  oils  in  the  body,  is 
certainly  immediately  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  vegetables  taken 
in,  as  with  thefe  it  agrees  very  exaftly  in  its  nature,  and  would  en- 
tirely if  we  could  feparate  it  fully  from  the  coagulable  part.  An- 
other mark  of  their  agreement  is  the  feparability,  which  proves  that 
the  mixture  has  been  lately  attempted,  but  not  fully  performed, 
adly,  Beiides  this  oily-,  there  is  a proper  coagulable  part.  And, 
3dly,  Much  water  accompanies  both,  in  which  there  is  dilTolved  a 
faline  faccharine  fubffance.  Thefe  three  can  be  got  feparate  in 
cheefe,  butter,  and  whey  ; but  never  perfectly  lo,  a part  ot  each 
being  always  blended  with  every  other  part. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  from  what  has  been  fard  of  its  irome- 
mediate  nature,  than  to  fuppofe  that  it  requires  no  aflimilation ; and. 
hence  lias  been  deduced  the  reafon  of  its  exhibition  in  the  molt 
weakly  (fate  of  the  human  body.  But,  wherever  we  can  examine 
milk,  we  always  find  that  it  coagulates,  buffers  a decompofition,  and 
becomes  acefcent.  Again,  infants,  who  feed  entirely  on  milk,  are 
always  troubled  with  eructations,  which  everybody  obferves  are  not 
of  the  fame  quality  with  the  food  taken  ; and  therefore  it  appears, 
that,  like  all  other  food,  milk  turns  naturally  acefcent  in  the  ftomach, 
and  only  enters  the  chyle  and  blood  in  conieqtience  of  a new  recom- 
polition.  It  approaches  then  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  aliment, 
but  is  not  capable  of  its  noxious  vinous  fermentation,  and  therefore 
has  an  advantage  over  it ; neither  from  this  quality,  like  animal- 
food,  is  it  heating  in  the  flomach,  and  productive  of  fever  ; though 
at  t he  fame  time,  from  its  quantity  of  coagulable  matter,  it  is  more 
nourifhing  than  vegetables. 

Milk  is  the  food  mo(f  univerfally  fuited  to  all  ages  and  (fates  of 
tire  body  ; but  it  feems  chiefly  deligned  by  nature  as  the  food  of  in- 
fants. When  animals  are  in  the  toetus-flate,  their  folids  are  a per- 
fect jelly,  incapable  of  an  aflitniUtory  power.  In  inch  (late  nature 
has  perfectly  affimilated  food,  as  the  albumen  ovi  in  the  oviparous, 
and  in  the  viviparous  animals  certainly  fotnewhat  ot  the  fame  kind, 
as  it  was  neceflary  the  veffcls  (hould  be  filled  with  (uch  a fluid  as 
would  make  way  for  an  after-alTimilation.  When  the  infant  has  at- 
tained a confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs,  as  when  it  is  feparated 
from  the  mother,  yet  fuel)  a degree  of  weaknefs  (till  remains  as 
makes  (omewhat  of  the  fame  indication  necedary,  it  behoves  the  in- 
fant to  have  an  alkalefcent  food  ready  prepared,  and  at  the  fame 
time  its  noxious  tendency  to  be  avoided.  Milk  then  is  given,  which 
is  alkalefcent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  a fufficient  quantity  of 
acidity  to  corredl  that  alkalefcency.  As  the  body  advances  in  growth, 
and  the  alkalefcent  tendency  is  greater,  the  animal,  to  obviate  tint 
tendency,  is  led  tQ  take  vegetable  food,  as  more  fuited  to  its  Urength 
oL  affimilatioo. 
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Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  milk  is  almoft  Anted  fo  all  tempera- 
ments; and  it  is  even  fo  to  ftomachs  difpofed  to  acefcency,  more 
tlian  thofe  fubftances  which  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion ; nay,  it  even  cures  the  heart-burn,  checks  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  precipitates  the  lees,  when,  by  renewal  of  fermentation, 
the  wine  happens  to  be  fouled.  It  therefore  very  properly  accom- 
panies a great  deal  of  vegetable  aliment;  although  fometimes  its 
acefcency  is  troublefome,  either  from  a large  proportion  taken  in,  or 
from  the  degree  of  it  ; for,  according  to  certain  unaccountable  cir- 
cu m (lances,  different  acids  are  formed  in  the  ftomach  in  different 
Hates  of  the  body  ; in  a healthy  body,  e.  g.  a mild  one;  in  the  hy- 
pochondriac difeafe,  one  fometimes  as  corrofive  as  the  foil'd  acid. 
When  the  acidity  of  milk  is  carried  to  a great  degree,  it  may  prove 
remarkably  refrigerent,  and  occafion  cold  crudities,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  intermittent  levers.  To  take  the  common  notion  of  its 
palling  unchanged  into  the  blood,  it  can  fuft'er  no  folution.  But,  if 
we  admits  its  coagulant  in  the  ftomach,  then  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  foluble  or  infoluble  foods,  according  as  that  coagulunt  is 
more  or  lels  tenacious.  Formerly  rennet,  which  is  employed  to 
coagulate  milk,  was  thought  an  acid  ; but,  from  late  obfervations, 
it  appears,  that,  it  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  very  different  from  other  acids, 
and  that  its  coagulunt  is  ftronger  than  that  produced  by  acids.  It 
lias  been  imagined,  that  a rennet  is  to  be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 
all  animals,  which  caufes  coagulation  of  milk  ; but  to  Dr.  Cullen  the 
coagulation  of  milk  feems  to  be  owing  to  a weak  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
the  reliefs  of  our  vegetable  food,  inducing,  in  healthy  perfons,  a 
weak  and  foluble  coagulunt : but  in  different  ftomachs  this  may  be 
very  different,  in  thefe  becoming  heavy  and  lefs  foluble  food,  and 
fometimes  even  evacuated  in  a coagulated  undiffolved  ftate  both  by 
ffontach  and  ftool. 

As  milk  is  acelcent,  it  may  be  rendered  fometimes  purgative  by 
mixing  with  the  bile;  and  fome  examples  of  this  have  been  remarked. 
More  commonly,  however,  it  is  reckoned  among  thofe  foods  which 
Occafion  coftivenefs. 

Hoffman,  in  his  experiments  on  milk,  found  that  all  kinds  of  it 
contained  much  water  ; and,  when  this  was  diftipated,  found  the  re- 
ffditum  very  different  in  their  folubility.  But  we  mull  not  thence 
conclude,  that  the  fame  infolubility  takes  place  in  the  ftomach  ; for 
extracts  made  from  vegetables  with  water  are  often  very  infoluble 
fubftances,  and  hardly  diffufible  through  water  itfelf : therefore,  in 
Hoffman’s  extracts,  it  we  may  fo  call  them,  of  milk,  fomewhat  of 
the  fame  kind  might  have  appeared;  and  thefe  fubftances,  which  in 
their  natural  ftate  were  not  lo,  might  appear  very  infoluble. 
However,  we  may  allow  that  milk  is  always  fomehow  infoluble 
in  the  irjteftines,  as  it  is  of  a drying  nature,  and  as  cheefe,  &c. 
is  very  coftive.  And  this  effect  fhews  that  milk  is  always  coa- 
gulated in  the  ftomach  : for,  if  it  remained  fluid,  no  faeces  would  be 
pioduced,  whereas  fometimes  very  hard  ones  are  obferved.  In  the 
blood-veffels,  from  its  animal-nature,  it  may  be  confidered  as  nu- 
tritious ; but  when  we  confider  its  vegetable  contents,  and  acefcency 
in  the  primae  viae,  we  find  that,  like  animal-food,  it  does  not  excite 
t.iat  degree  of  fever  in  the  time  of  digeftion,  and  that  from  its 
acefcency  it  will  refift  putrefaction.  Hence  its  ufe  in  heCfic  fevers, 
which,  whatever  be  their  caufe,  appear  only  to  be  exacerbations  of 
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natural  feverifli  paroxyfms,  which  occur  twice  every  day,  commonly 
atter  meals,  and  at  night.  To  obviate  thefe,  therefore,  we  give 
luch  an  aliment  as  produces  the  leaf!  exacerbation  of  thefe  fevers  : 
and  ot  this  nature  is  milk,  on  account  of  its  acefcent  vegetable  nature. 

1 here  appears  alto  (omewhat  peculiar  to  milk,  which  requires  only 
a (mall  exertion  ot  the  animal-powers  in  order  to  its  allimilation  ; 
and  belides,  in  hectic  complaints  there  is  wanted  an  oily  bland  food, 
approaching  to  the  animal-nature  ; fo  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  milk 
is  a diet  peculiarly  adapted  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  mod  con- 
valefcents, and  to  t hole  of  inflammatory  temperaments.  So  far  of 
milk  in  general.  \\  e (hall  now  (peak  ot  the  particular  kinds  which 
are  in  common  ufe. 

The  milk  of  women,  mares,  and  afles,  agree  very  much  in  their 
qualities,  being  very  dilute,  having  little  folid  contents,  and,  when 
evaporated  to  drynels,  having  thefe  very  foluble,  containing  much 
faccharine  matter,  of  a very  ready  acelcency,  and,  when  coagulated, 
their  coagulum  being  tenderand  ealily  broke  down.  From  this  view 
they  have  lefs  oil,  and  feeni  to  have  lefs  coagulable  matter  than 
the  reft. 

The  milk  of  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  agree  in  oppofite  qualities  to 
the  three  juft  mentioned  ; but  here  there  is  fomewhat  more  of  gra- 
dation. Cows  milk  comes  neared  to  the  former  milk:  goats  milk  is 
lefs  fluid,  lefs  fweet,  lefs  flatulent,  has  the  larged  proportion  ofin- 
foluble  part  after  coagulation,  and  indeed  the  larged  proportion  of 
coagulable  part  ; its  oily  and  coagulable  parts  are  not  fpontaneoufly 
feparable,  never  throwing  out  a cream,  or  allowing  butter  to  be 
readily  extracted  from  it.  Hence  the  virtues  of  thefe  milks  are  ob- 
vious, being  more  nourifhing,  though  at  the  fame  time  lefs  eafily 
foluble  in  weak  domachs,  than  the  three  fird,  lefs  acefcent  than 
thefe,  and  fo  more  rarely  laxative,  and  peculiatly  fitted  for  the  diet 
of  convalefcents  without  fever.  The  three  fird  again  are  lefs  nou- 
ridting,  more  foluble,  more  laxative,  as  more  acefcent,  and  adapted 
to  the  convalefcents  with  fever. 

Thefe  qualities,  in  particular  milks,  are  confiderably  diverfifiedby 
different  circumdances.  Fird,  Different  animals,  living  on  the  fame 
diet,  give  a confiderably  different  milk  ; for  there  feems  to  be  f'ome- 
thing  in  the  conditution,  abftrafting  from  the  aliment,  which  con- 
flitutes  a confiderable  diverfity  of  milk,  not  only  in  the  fame  fpecics 
of  animals,  but  alfo  in  the  lame  animal,  at  different  ages,  and  at 
different  difiances  after  delivery  : this  applies  to  the  choice  of  nurfes. 
Secondly,  Milk  follows  the  nature  of  the  aliment  more  than  any 
other  juice  in  the  human  body,  being  more  or  lefs  fluid  and  dilute, 
more  or  lefs  folid  and  nourifhing,  in  proportion  as  thefe  qualities  are 
more  or  lefs  in  the  aliment.  The  nature  of  the  aliment  differs  ac- 
cording to  its  time  of  growth,  e.  g.  old  grafs  being  alwavs  found 
more  nourifhing  ilian  young.  Aliment,  too,  is  always  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  fealon,  as  that  is  warm  or  dry,  inoid  or  cloudy. 

1 he  milk  of  each  particular  kind  of  animal  is  fitter  for  particular 
purpofes,  when  fed  on  proper  food.— Thus  the  cow  delights  in  the 
iucculent  herbage  of  t he  vale  : if  the  fheep  be  fed  there  he  certainly 
rots,  but  on  the  higher  and  more  dry  fide  of  the  mountain  he  feeds 
pleafantly  and  healthy  ; while  the  goat  never  Hops  near  the  bottom, 
but  alcendsto  the  craggy  fummit  : and  certainly  the  milks  of  thefe 
animals  are  always  bed  on  their  proper  foil,  and  that  of  goats  is  bed 
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on  a mountainous  country.  From  a differtation  of  Llnnxus,  we 
have  many  oblervations  concerning  tlie  diverfit?  of  plants  on  which 
each  animal  clioofes  to  feed.  . All  the  Swedifii  plants  which  could  be 
collected  together,  were  prelented  alternately  to  domeftic  animals, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  the  goat  lived  on  the  greateft  variety,  and 
even  on  many  which  were  poifonous  to  the  red  ; that  the  cow  chofe 
the  fird  (ucculent  (hoots  of  the  plant,  and  negledted  the  fructification  ; 
which  lad  was  preferred  by  the  goat.  Hence  may  be  deduced  rules 
concerning  the  padurage  of  different  animals  ; e.  g.  Farmers  find,  | 
that,  in  a pad u re  which  was  only  fit  to  feed  a certain  number  of 
Otecp,  an  equal  number  of  gqats  may  be  introduced,  while  the  (keep  j 
are  no  lefs  nourilhed  than  before. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  aliign  the  difference  between  milk  frefli-drawn  and 
that  detained  in  the  open  air  for  fome  time:  but,  certainly  there  is 
f0me  materal  one,  otherwife  nature  univerfally  would  have  direited  i 
infants  to  fucking  ; and  indeed  it  feems,  better  than  the  other,  fitted  • i 
for  digeftion  and  nouridiment.  Phyficians  have  fuppofed  that  this 
depended  on  the  evaporation  of  (ome Jpt.  rcElor.  but  our  author  can-  i 
not  conceive  any  fuch,  except  common  water,  here  ; and  befides, 
thefe  volatile  parts  can  hardly  be  nutritious.  A more  plaidible  ac- 
count feems  deducible  from  mixture  : milk  new-drawn  has  been 
but  lately  mixed,  and  is  expofed  to  fpontaneous  feparation,  a cir- 
cumltance  hurtful  to  digeftion  ; none  of  the  parts  being,  by  them- 
felves,  fo  eafily  aflimilated  -as  when  they  are  all  taken  together. 
Hence,  then,  milk  new-drawn  is  more  intimately  blended,  and 
therefore  then  is  mod  proper  to  weakly  perfons  and  infants. 

Another  difference  in  the  life  of  milk  expofed  for  fome  time  to 
the  air,  is  taking  it  boiled  or  unboiled.  Phyficians  have  generally  ( 
recommended  the  former;  hut  the  reafon  is  not  eafily  afligned. 
Perhaps  it  is  this : — Milk  kept  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  has  -J 
gone  lb  far  to  a fpontaneous  feparation  ; whereas  the  heat  thoroughly  , 
blends  the  whole,  and  hence  its  refolution  is  not  (o  ealy  in  the  fto- 
much  ; and  thus  boiled  milk  is  more  codive  than  raw,  and  gives 
more  faeces.  Again,  when  milk  is  boiled,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
air  is  detached,  as  appears  fpom  the  troth  on  the  (urface  ; and  air  is  >>, 
the  chief  inftrument  of  fermentation  in  bodies;  (o  that  after  this  ■ 
procefs  it  is  not  liable  to  acefcency  : for  thefe  reafons  it  is  proper 
for  the  robuft  and  vigorous. 

A nother  difference  of  milk  is,  according  as  it  is  fluid  or  coagulated. 
The  coagulated  is  of  two  kinds,  as  induced  by  rennet,  or  the'  na-  1 
rural  acefcency  of  the  milk.  The  former  preparation  makes-  the 
firmer  and  lefs  eafily  foluble  coaguhim  ; though,  when  taken  with 
the  wliey  unfeparated,  it  is  lefs  difficult  of  dilution,  though  more  fo  , 
than  any  other  coagulum  in  the  fame  cafe.  Many  nations  life  the  > 
latter  form,  which  is  eafier  foluble,  but  very  much  acefeent,  and  > 
therefore,  in  point  of  folution,  (hould  be  confined  to  the  vigorous, 
in  point  of  acefcency,  to  thofe  who  live  on  alkalefcent  food  ; and  in 
ihe  Lift  cafe,  the  Laplanders  ufe  it  as  their  chief  acefeent  condiment. 
From  die  fame  confiderations  it  is  more  cooling,  and  in  its  other 
etfetts  like  all  other  acefeent  vegetables. 

Milk  by  evaporation  yields  a fweet  faline  matter,  of  which  Dr. 
Lewis  gives  the  following  proportions  : 
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Twelve 
ounces  of 


Left  of  dry 
matter 


From  which  water  ex- 
tracted a fiveet  faline  (ub- 
ffance  amounting  to 


Cow  s milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
A (Fes  milk 


13  drams. 
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S 
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*4 
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6 
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drachms. 
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The  faline  fubftance  extracted  from  affes  milk  was  white,  and  fwTeet 
as  tugar  ; thole  of  the  others  brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
lefs  (weet  ; that  from  cosvs  nulk  had  the  lead  fweetnefs  of  any. 

On  di Hilling  twelve  quarts  ot  milk  in  balneo  maria,  at  leaff  nine 
quarts  ot  pure  phlegm  were  obtained  : the  liquor  which  afterwards 
aro  e was  acidulous,  and  by  degrees  grew  fenfibly  more  and  more 
acid  as  the  diffillation  was  continued.  After  this  came  over  a little 
fpirit,  and  at  lad  an  empvreumatic  oil.  The  remaining  folid  matter 
adhered  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  elegant  (hining 
black  flowers,  which  being  calcined  and  elixated  yielded  a portion 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

Milk  let  in  a warm  place,  throws  up  to  the  furface  an  undluous 
cream,  from  which,  by  agitation,  the  butter  is  eafily  feparated. 
The  addition  of  alkaline  fairs  prevents  this  reparation,  not  (as  fome 
have  fuppofed)  by  abforbing  an  acid  from  the  milk,  but  by  virtue  of 
their  property  of  intimately  uniting  oily  bodies  with  watery  liquors. 
Sugar,  another  grand  intermedium  betwixt  oils  and  water,  lias  this 
effect  in  a greater  degree,  though  that  concrete  is  by  no  means 
alkaline,  or  an  abfoi  bentof  acids. 

The  fweet  faccharine  part  of  the  milk  remains  diffblved  in  the 
whey  after  the  leparation  of  the  curd  or  cheel'y  matter,  and  may  be 
collected  from  it  a .white  crvffaHine  form,  by  boiling  the  w hey  till 
all  remains  of  the  cui  died  fubftancC  have  fallen  to  the  bottom;  then 
filtering,  evaporating  it  to  a due  confidence,  fetting  it  to  (boot,  and 
purifying  the  cryffals  by  folution  in  water  and  a fecond  cryfialliza- 
tion.  Much  has  been  fa  id  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  fugar  of 
milk,  bur  it  does  not  feem  to  have  any  confidcrable  ones  : it  is  from 
cows  milk  that  it  has  been  generally  prepared  ; and  the  cryffals  ob- 
tained tiom  tins  kind  of  milk  have  but  little  fweetnefs. 

When  milk  is  buffered  to  coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the  whey 
proves  acid,  and  on  Handing  grows  more  and  more  fotil!  the  putre- 
factive Hate  commences.  Sour  whey  is  ufed  as  an  acid,  preferably 
to  the  directly  vegetable  or  the  mineral  acids,  in  fome  of  the  che- 
mical arts  ; as  for  diffolving  iron  in  older  to  the  (training  of  linen 
arid  leather.  This  acid  was  commonly  made  ufe  ot  in  the  bleaching 
ot  linen,  for  diffolving  and  extracting  the  earthy  particles  left  in 
the  cloth  by  the  alkaline  falls  and  lime  employed  tor  clean  ting  and 
whitening  it.  Butter-milk  is  preferred  to  plain  four-milk  or  four- 
whey  : this  latt  is  fuppofed  to  give  the  cloth  a yellow  colon r.  Dr. 
Home,  in  Ins  ingenious  treadle  on  this  lubject,  recommends  water 
acidulated  with  ( pi r it  of  vitriol  (in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an 
ounce,  or  at  mod  three  quarters  of  an  1 unye,  to  a gallon),  as  pre- 
ferable in  many  r tpeCts  to  the  acid  ot  milk,  or  ot  the  more  directly 
vegetable  fubtfances.  He  oblerves,  that  the  latter  ate  often  dif- 
ficultly procurable,  abound  with  oleaginous  particles,  and  batten  to 
corruption;  wlnlft  the  vitriolic  acid  is  cheap,  and  pure,  and  inrlif- 
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poled  to  putrefy  : tliat  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform  its  office, 
wliild  t lie  vitriolic  acid  does  it  in  as  many  hours,  perhaps  in  as  many 
minutes  : that  this  acid  contributes  alfo  to  whiten  the  cloth,  and 
does  not  make  it  weaker  though  t he  cloth  be  kept  in  it  for  months. 
He  finds,  that  acids  as  well  as  alkalies,  extraift  an  oily  matter  from 
• the  cloth,  and  lofe  their  acidity  and  alkalicftv.  Since  this  treatile 
appeared,  the  ufe  of  four-milk  is  very  generally  fuperfeded  by  oil 
of  vitriol. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  affes  milk  is  greatly  difpofed,  on  Banding 
for  a little  time,  to  become  thick  and  ropy.  In  the  Brefiau  colledtion 
for  the  tear  1720,  there  is  a remarkable  account  of  milk  (which 
probably  wasThat  of  the  afs)  grown  fo  thick  and  tenacious  as  to  be 
drawn  out  into  long  firings,  which,  when  dried,  were  quite  brittle. 

New  cows  ntilk,  fuffered  to  ftand  for  fome  days  on  the  leaves  of 
butterwort  or  fun-dew,  becomes  uniformly  thick,  flippery,  and  co- 
herent, and  of  an  agreeable  fweet  tafie,  without  any  reparation  of  its 
parts.  Frelh  milk,  added  to  this,  is  thickened  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  this  fucceffively.  In  Come  paits  of  Sweden,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  Swediib  Memoirs,  milk  is  thus  prepared  for  food. 

iNew  milk  lias  a degree  of  glutinous  quality,  fo  as  to  be  ufed  for 
joining  broken  (lone-ware.  There  is  a far  greater  tenacity  in  cheele 
properly 'prepared. 

Milk,  when  examined  bv  a nijtrofcope,  appears  compofed  of  nu- 
merous globules  fwimtning  in  a tranfparent  fluid.  It  boils  in  nearly 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  common  water  ; fome  forts  rather 
fooncr,  and  fome  a little  later:  after  boiling,  it  is  lefs  difpofed  to 
grow  four  than  in  its  natural  Bate.  It  is  coagulated  by  acids  both 
mineral  and  vegetable,  and  by  alkalies  both  fixed  and  volatile.  The 
toagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ferum;  that  made 
by  alkalies  fwims  on  the  furface,  commonly  forming  (efpeciallv  w ith 
volatile  alkalies)  a thick  coriaceous  fkin.  The  ferum,  with  alkalies, 
proves  green  or  famous ; with  acids,  it  differs  little  in  appearance 
from  the  w hey  that  feparates  fpontaneoufly.  The  coagti'um  tormed 
by  acids  is  diflblved  by  alkalies,  and  that  formed  by  alkalies  is  re- 
d'ffolved  by  acids;  bnt  the  milk  does  not  in  either  cale  reftime  its 
original  properties.  It  is  coagulated  by  mod  of  the  middle  (alts, 
whofc  bafis  is  an  earth  or  a metallic  body  ; as  folution  of  alum,  fixed 
fal  ammoniac,  fugar  of  lead,  green  and  blue  vitriol  ; but  not  by 
the  chalybeate  or  purging  mineral  waters,  nor  by  the  bitter  fait  ex- 
tracted from  the  purging  waters.  Among  the  neutral  fahs  that 
have  been  tried,  there  is  not  one  that  produces  any  coagulation. 
They  all  dilute  the  milk,  and  make  it  lets  difpoied  to. coagulate  with 
acids  or  alkalies.  — Nitre  feetrts  to  have  this  effect  in  a greater  degree 
than  the  other  neutral  (alts.  It  is  inflantly  coagulated  by  highly- 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  fcarcely  by  a phlegmatic  fpirit.  It  does 
not  mingle  witlt  exprelfed  oils.  All  the  coagula  are  dilfolved  by  gall. 

It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  by  medical  authors,  that  the  milk 
of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  chyle,  and  that  the  human 
milk  always  coagulates  on  the  ftomach  of  infants  ; but  in  a hoe  dif- 
lertation  upon  the  fubjeit  by  Mr.  Clarke,  member  of  the  royal  Irifh 
academy,  we  find  both  thefe  pofitions  controverted.  According  fo 
him,  woman’s  milk,  in  an  .healthy  Bate,  contains  no  coagulable, 
mucilaginous,  or  clteefy,  principle,  in  its  compofition  ; or  it  contains 
fo  little,  that  it  cannot  admit  of  any  fenfible  proof.  Dr.  Rutty 
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ffates,  that  it  does  not  afford  even  a lixth  part  of  the  curd  which  is 
yielded  by  cows  milk  ; and  Dr.  Young  denies  that  it  is  at  all  coagu- 
lable  either  by  rennets  or  acids.  rl  his  is  confirmed  by  Di.  Ferns, 
who  in  17S.2  gained  the  Harveian  prize-medal  at  Edinburgh  by  a dil- 
fertation  upon  milk.  Mr.  Clarke  informs  us,  that  he  has  made  a 
vaff  number  of  experiments  upon  woman’s  milk  with  a view  to  de- 
termine this  point.  He  made  tile  of  ardent  fpirits,  all  the  different 
acids,  infulions  of  infants  fiomachs,  and  procured  tlie  milk  of  a 
great  many  different  women;  but  in  no  infiance,  excepting  one  or 
Two,  did  he  perceive  any  thing  like  curd.  This  took  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  a fpontaneous  acefcency  ; and  onlv  a Imall  quantity  of 
foft  flaky  matter  was  formed,  which  floated  in  the  ierum.  1 his  he 
looked  upon  to  be  a morbid  appearance. 

U lie  general  opinion  that  woman’s  milk  is  coagulable,  lias  a ri ie n 
from  a tingle  circumffance,  viz.  that  infants  frequently  vomit  the 
milk  they  fuck  in  a (fate  of  apparent  coagulation.  This  greatly 
perplexed  Dr.  Young  ; who,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  coagulate 
human  milk  artificially,  concluded,  that  the  procefs  took  place  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  the  flomach  ; and  tliat  it  would  always  do  fo  if  the  milk 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  about  ninety-fix 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Clarke  took  equal  quantities  of  three 
different  kinds  of  milk,  and  put  them  into  bottles  (lightly  corked, 
and  thefe  buttles  into  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  up 
by  a fpii it-of-wine  lamp  as  near  as  polfible  to  ninety-fix  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  : but,  after  frequently  examining  each  bottle  during  the 
experiment,  at  the  expiration  of  feveral  hours  there  was  not  the 
fmalleff  tendency  towards  coagulation  to  be  perceived  in  any  of 
them  ; the  cream  was  only  thrown  to  the  fur  face  in  a thick  and  ao- 
lielive  form,  and  entirely  feparated  from  the  fluid  below,  which  had 
fomething  of  a grey  and  wheyifli  appearance.  As  the  niattei  vo- 
mited by  infants  is  fometimes  more  adhefive  than  we  can  fuppofe 
cream  tube,  Mr.  Clarke  fuppofed  that  the  curd  might  be  lo  en- 
tangled with  the  cream,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  feparated  from  it  ; 
but"  having  collected  a quantity  of  rich  cream  from  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent women,  he  repeated ’the  experiment  with  precifely  the  fame 
event,  not  being  able  in  any  one  inffance  to  produce  tlie  fmallelt 
quantity  of  curd.  To  determine,  however,  what  effects  might  be 
produced  upon  milk  by  the  (tomach  of  an  infant,  Mr.  Clarke 
made  the  following  experiment:  having  taken  out  the  (iomacli 

of  a foetus  which  had  been  deprived  of  life  by  the  ule  of  inftru- 
ments,  he  infufed  it  in  a fmall  quantity  of  hot  water,  fo  as  to 
make  a flrong  infufion.  He  added  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  in  fit  lion  to 
equal  quantities  of  cows  and  human  milk;  the  confeqtience  of  vvlucli 
was,  that  the  cow’s  milk  was  firmly  coagulated  in  a flioit  time,  but 
the  human  milk  was  not  altered  in  the  leaft  ; neither  was  the  leaft 
coagulation  produced  by  adding  a fecond  and  third  lpoonful  to  the 
human  milk.  “Upon  the  w hole,  then,  (lays  Mr.  Clarke,)  I am 
perfuaded  it  w ili  be  found,  tliar  human  milk,  in  an  healthy  (fate, 
contains  little  or  no  curd,  and  that  the  general  opinion  of  its  nature 
and  properties  is  founded  upon  fallacious  analogy  and  fup.ei ficial 
obfervai ions  made  on  the  matter  vomited  by  infants.  We  may  pre- 
fume, that  the  cream  of  woman’s  milk,  by  its  interior  fpccific  gra- 
vity,'will  fvvitn  on  tlie  fur  face  of  the  contents  of  the  ffonuch  ; and, 
being  of  an  oily  nature,  that  it  will  be  of  mure  difficult  digeffion 
P . than 
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than  any  other  conflitnenr  part  of  milk.  When  an  infant  then  fnrh 
very  plemifully,  fo  as  to  over-diflend  the  flomach,  or  labours  under 
any  weaknefs  in  the  powers  of  digeflion,  it  cannot  appear  „nrea 
fonable  to  fuppofc,  that  the  cream  lhall  be  firfl  rejected  by  vomiting* 
Analogous  to  this,  we  know  that  adults  affefted  with  dvfnepfia  often 
bnng  up  greafy  fluids  from  the  flomach  by  eradiation,  and  this  ef 
penally  after  eating  tat  meat.  We  have,  in  feme  inftances,  known 
this  to  blaze  when  thrown  into  the  fire  like  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil  ” 
Our  author  derives  a confirmation  of  his  opinion  from  the  following 
observation,  viz.  that  curds  vomited  by  infants  of  a few  davs  old  are 
yellow,  while  they  become  white  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Tins  he  accounts  for  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ereain  thrown 

*tp  by  the  milk  of  women  during  the  firfl  four  or  five  days  after 
delivery.  1 

Mr.  Clarke  likewffe  controverts  that  common  opinion  of  the  hu- 
man milk  being  fo  prone  to  acidity,  that  a great  number  of  the 
dtlea  es  of  childten  are  t°  be  accounted  for  from  that  principle. 

hoever  (fays  lie)  takes  the  trouble  of  attentively  comparing  hu- 
man milk  with  that  of  ruminant  animals,  will  foon  find  it  to  be  much 
lefs  prone  to  run  into  the  acefcent  or  acid  procefs.  i have  very  often 
expoied  equal  quantities  of  human  and  cows  milk  in  decrees  of  tem- 
perature, varying  from  the  common  fumnier  heat,  or  6%°  to  roo°  • 
and  1 have  conflantly  found  that  cows  milk  acquires  a greater  decree 
of  acidity  in  thirty-fix  hours  than  the  human  did  in  many  davs  - cows 
in, Ik  becomes  oftenlively  putrid  in  four  or  five  days;  a change  which 
healt  .y  human  milk,  expoied  in  the  fame  manner,  will  not  undergo 
in  many  weeks,  nay  fometimes  in  many  month's.  I once  Rent  a few 
ounces  of  a mu  le  s nnlk,  delivered  about  lix  or  feven  days,  for  more 
than  two  years  in  a bottle  moderately  corked.  It  flood  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  was  frequently  opened  to  be  examined.  At  the  end 
ot  tins  period  it  fhewed  evident  marks  of  moderate  acidity,  whether 
examined  by  the  tafle,  fmell,  or  paper  flamed  by  vegetable  blues  « 
purples;  the  latter  ,s  changed  to  a florid  red  colon.,  whereas  cows 

k kept  a tew  days  changed  the  colour  of  the  fame  paper  to  a 
green,  thereby  clearly  fhewing  its  putrefeent  tendency.*’ 

Our  aulhor  next  goes  on  to  contider  of  the  probability  there  is  of 

X di Hoogly  acid*..  to  ocSfion  mofl  o-f 
* d,re“fes  infants.  He  begins  with  an  attempt  to  fliew,  that  the 
phenomena  commonly  looked  upon  to  be  indications  of  acrimony 
rt  by  no  means  certain.  Curdled  milk  has  already  been  (hewn  to 

been°thouC°htato< be  Y fl’e  °ther  aPPearance,  which  has  commonly 

M O W , ? 7 na,n’  VIZ‘  gree"  fxces*  is’  >"  tlle  «pin»o n 

letter  from  Dr  sTd  l fallaa°“s*  fn  luPP^t  of  this  he  quotes  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Sydenham  to  Dr.  Cole  ; in  which  he  favs  that  the 

green  matter  vomited  by  hyflerica)  women  is  not  any  proof  of  acrid 

laX0l'rThenS  theCar''e0f  thatdi,eafe’  for  fea-fick  people  do  the 
ceeds  on  rhe  7 r ° gl|een  ,i£CCS  bei,*g  an  effett  of  acidity,  pro- 
a c Lr^C'v  a;m*tl,re  b’le  With  an  acid  produces 
can  exiil  n he’l  ? , ’ ^ the  veSe,able  acid,  w hid.  only 

co  o Zulu  h;,maV)0la’-!S  "nilble  to  Pr°d»ce  .his  change  of 
aoS  eSale  ! e*e*i  hy.  !he  «rong  mineral  acids.*  As 

the  bowels  of  infants  U nU  i*-  dC'ds  Ca"  be  hlPP0,ed  to  exifl  in 

accounting  for  the  talfe  fon>e  °,ber  method  of 

gieen  faeces  frequently  evacuated  by  them. 

“ Why 
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•<  Why  ihould  four  milk,  granting  its  exiftence,  give  r,f«  '1’c!T1j ™ 
infan.,-.  >'id  not  in  adults  ? Have  buiter-m.lk, 
soft  acefcent  kind,  lemon  or  orange-juice,  always  this  dt  • 
adults  by  tlieir  admixture  with  bile  ? 1 his  is  a queffton  wluc  , 

li'eve  cannot  be  anlwered  in  the  affirmative.”  . . , 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Clarke  confiders  the  difeafe  of  acidity  in  tl. 
bowels,  though  lo  frequently  mentioned,  to  be  by  no  niean^  ^(’n  ' 
ir.on.  He  owns,  indeed,'  that  it  may  fometimcs  occur  in  infancy  as 
well  as  in  adults,  from  cveaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  coftivenefs,  «'  im- 
proper food  ; and  an  indubitable  evidence  is  afforded  by  faces 
which  (lain  the  blue  or  purple  colour  of  vegetables  to  a red,  thong 
nothing  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  colour  or  frnefl. 

The  doctor  next  proceeds  ro  Hate  leveral  reafons  for  his  opinion, 
that  the  «reater  number  of  infantile  difeafes  are  not  owing  to  acidity: 
i Woman’s  milk  in  an  healthy  Hate  contains  little  or  no  coagulable 
matter  or  curd.  2.  It  fhews  lefs  tendency  out  of  the  body  to  be- 
rnme  acefcent  than  many  other  kinds  of  milk.  3.  T he  appearance 
which  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  charafterile  its  acidity  do * not 
afford  fatisfaClory  evidence  of  Inch  a morbid  caufe.  4.  brantmg 
this  to  be  the  cale,  vve  have  plenty  of  mild  abfoi  bents,  capa  e 
deftroying  all  the  acid  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  generated  \nlhc 
bowels  of  an  infant  ; yet  many  children  are  obferved to  diem  con- 
feauence  of  thefe  difeafes  (uppofed  to  anfe  from  acidity.  5.  Ihougli 
the  milk  of  all  ruminant  animals  is  of  a much  more  acefcent  natui 
than  that  of  the  human  fpecies,  yet  the  young  of  thefe  animals 
never  fuffer  any  thing  like  the  difeafes  attributed  to  acidity  in  in- 
fonts  7 Hiffory  informs  us,  that  whole  nations  ule  four  curdled 
milk  as  a confidence  part  of  their  food  without  feeling  any  incon- 
v^nience  • which,  however,  muff  have  been  the  cale,  it  acidity  m 
the  flomach  were  productive  of  fuch  deleterious  effeds  as  has  been 

fuppoRd-  f Dr_  Ciarke  feems  here  to  be  very  pfanfible,  and 

noth-m J has  as  vet  been  offered  to  contradict  it.  The  Reviewers  m 
?Ain?noi?cV  of  the  treatife  only  obferve,  that  the  doctor’s  poiinons 
Irt  fuppor.ed  bv  great  probability  ; yet  “ they  have  leen  them  or 
Hunk  hey  have'  feen  them,  contradided  by  the  appearance  of  d - 
cafes  and  the  effects  of  medicines  fo  that  they  muff  leave  the 

■Tnhipd  to  farther  examination.  f , 

In  a memoir  hy  Meffrs.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  members  of  tie 
ro  at  college  ofphartnacy,  &c.  in  Paris,  we  have  a great  number 
of^experiments  on  the  milk  of  affes,  cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  marcs 
as  t ell  as  of  women.  The  experiments  on  cows  milk  were  made 
with  a view  to  determine  whether  any  change  was  mate  11  ■ 

milk  by  the  different  kinds  of- food  eaten  by  the  animal.  Tor 
this  purpofe  feme  were  ted  with  the  leaves  of  maize  ^Turkey 
1 fome  with  cabbage  ; others  with  fmall  potatoes,  and  otl  r. 

«r»  g«r.  The  milk  of  thufe  fed  wUh  -he  Turkey 
«.«me"y  Iwect ; .hat  from  Ike  polaloe,  and  common 
much  more  leprous  and  infipid  ; and  that  from  the  cabbages  the  molt 
SIS  r««blV of  all.  By  df.l, lla.ion  only  eiffh,  mmces  o » co  nor; 
lefs  Huid  were  obtained  from  as  many  pounds  of  each  of  thetc  mtlJCJ  , 
which  from  thofe  who  fed  upon  grafs  had  an  aromatic  flavour  , a 
dil agreeable  one  from  cabbage  ; anti  none  a.  a 1 from  the  potatoes 
and  Turkey  wheat.  This  liquid  became  lend  m the  fcace^i 
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month,  whatever  fubflance  the  animal  had  been  fed  with 
at  the  lame  tune  a vifcidity  and  becoming  turbid;  that  front  cabhV,  e 
genera  ly,  but  not  always,  becoming  fi.lt  putrid.  All  ot  then,  fe 
pa  rated  a filamentous  matter,  and  became  clear  on  being  ex  poled  to 
the  heat  ot  twemy-nve : degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer/ 
refid uu ms  of  the  d.fhllatmns  no  difference  whatever  could  be  n!! 
cetved.  As  the  only  difference  therefore  exifling  in  cow’s  milk  lies 
m the  volatile  part,  our  authors  conclude,  that  it  is  improper  to  boil 
milk  either  lot  common  or  medicinal  purpofes.  They  obferved 
alio,  that  any  hidden  change  of  food,  even  front  a wori/to  a better 

ofnm,lkaS  Alld  r ! VC,y  "eTrkablc  diminution  in  the  quantity 
ot  mdk.  All  the  lefiduums  ot  the  cl i It . 1 la t ions  yielded,  in  a ftrong 

fite,  aye  °vv  otl,  an  acid,  a thick  and  black  empyreumatic  oH  a 

volatile  alkali,  and  towards  the  end  a quantity  of  inflammable  air 

nalic  acTd  * remail,ed  containing  fome  fixed  alkali  with  mu! 

Otj  agitating,  in  long  bottles,  the  creams  from  the  milk  of  cows 
ied  wtth  different  fubflances,  all  of  them  were  were  formed  inTa 
kind  ot  half-made  butter;  of  which  that  formed  front  the  milk 
ioft'e!  !!!lZirS  ,lvlllte.  firm,  and  infipid  ; that  from  potatoes  was 

be  of  H r ,hnSU  in°us  » but  tbat  ,rom  common  graft  was  the 

be  t of  all.  Cabbage,  as  in  other  cafes,  gave  a Itrong  tafle. 

1 n hf  ccurfe  ot  their  experiments,  it  was  endeavoured  to  deter- 

£ be  rchemical' nrn  T contamed  in  the  cream,  or  whether 

“ , / ch*mlc*'  production  of  the  operation  of  churnitm.  Thev 
could  not  find  any  realon  abfolutely  fatisfaftory  on  either  "fide  bin 
inc  tne  to  the  latter  opinion  ; becaufe  when  cream  is  allowed  to  re 
main  among  the  m, Ik,  and  the  whole  curdled  protnifeuoufly,  only 
a cheeie,  without  any  butter,  is  produced.  The  oily  pa  tscatinot 
be  fe pa ra ted  into  butter  either  by  acids  or  any  other  means  1 a, 

011  -b  -am  SnfJK 

The  ferum  ot  milk  was  reduced  by  filtration  to  a clear  and  nel 
ctd  liquor  ; and,  by  mixture  with  fixed  alkali,  depofited  a ,!or- 
tion  of  thee  ly  matter  which  had  been  dilfolved  in  the  whey  The 
fugar  of  milk  was  alfo  found  in  this  liquor.  y'  1 J‘C 

In  their  experiments  upon  the  milk  of  various  animals  it  was 
found,  that  the  mtlk  of  afles  yielded  bv  difiillation  an  infipid  lim  or 
and  deputed  a hquor  fit,, ilar  to  the  lymph  of  cows  milk.  It  is^oa 

onlvthe  ^ 3 "e  atUiS’  butnotinto  an  uniform  mals,  exhibiting 
o,  y l.e  appearance  ot  dtflmd  floccttli.  It  affords  but  little  cream 

co^™„%Tder¥id.C,,hh  Wt°  af°ft  bl"ter  tba‘  be- 

comes rancid.  It  has  but  a fmall  quantity  of  faccharine  particles 

Goa  J'milk'h  °flei!  -n,UXed  W'th  m,iriatic  fclcnite  and  common  flit! 
Ski  ffrf agreeable  to  the  tafle;  and  the 
ibecies  .1  e ! y PrefC;V/d  l0nSer  "»  <*  found  fiate  than  any  other 
1 a , a b 1 e 'cl i ee I e! “ lI] t °i s e' ,dac b e! 11  g naturally  convertible  into  Pa- 
fbon  become  rtnrirl  //  niade  V/0  brm  butter,  which  does  not 
tains  a nu  n / 1 T /g0°d  flavour-.  The  butter-milk  con- 

but  has  (tiTi  LI-  t ' y.  ° . chee.y  matter,  which  readily  coagulates; 

can  feared v be dirham"!  nf1altcr  ,thai>  tbat  of  affes.  Sheep’s  milk 
its  cream  bv  ft  * r n^111  ,led  froni  that  of  a cow,  and  eaftly  paxts  with 
aod  vwi  a /’’d",S-  I(  ls  “f»Vellow  eolour,  an  agreeable  flavour. 

1 • ->  „reai  proportion  ot  butter  j but  ibis  is  not  folia,  and 

looa 
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toon  becomes  rancid.  Mark’s  milk  is  the  mod  inlipid  and  led  nu- 
tritious of  any;  notwithlfandihg  which  it  has  been  much  recom- 
mended for  weak  and  confumptivc  patients  ; in  whicti  calcs  it  is  pto- 
bable  that  it  proves  efficacious  by  being  moi'e  confonant  than  any 
other  to  the  debilitated  powers  of  digeftion.  It  boils  with  a (mallei 
fire  than  any  other  kind  of  milk,  is  ealily  coagulated,  and  the  dn- 
ti t led  water  does  not  loon  change  its  nature.  It  has  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  cheefy  matter,  and  very  few  oily  particles  : the  cream  cannot  be 
made  into  butter  ; and  the  whey  contains  about  as  much  lugar  as 
cows  or  goats  milk. 

In  this  memoir  our  authors  remark,  that  in  order  to  augment  the 
the  quantity,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality,  ot  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals, they  fhould  be  well  fed,  their  Halls  kept  clean,  and  their 
litter  frequently  renewed:  they  fhould  be  milked  at  dated  hours, 
but  not  drained  : great  attention  fhould  alfo  be  paid  to  the  breed  ; 
becaufe  inferior  cattle  are  maintained  at  as  great  expence  as  the  mod 
valuable  kinds.  No  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  food  ; though, 
if  the  milk  be  employed  for  medicinal  purpol'es,  it  may  be  improved, 
by  a proper  mixture  of  herbs,  &c. 

In  their  experiments  on  woman’s  milk,  MelTVs.  Parmentier  and 
Deyeux  differ  fomewhat  from  Dr.  Clarke.  They  fird  tried  the  milk 
of  a woman  who  had  been  delivered  four  months  ; and  oberved,  that 
after  the  cream  had  been  feparated  the  other  part  appeared  of  a 
more  perfect  white,  and  that  it  could  not  be  coagulated  either  by 
vinegar  or  mineral  acids  ; which  they'  attributed  to  a fitperabundance 
of  lerum.  But  they  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  milk 
it  was  found  to  be  more  eaftly  coagulable  ; and  this  was  Confirmed 
by  experiments  made  upon  the  milk  of  twenty  nurles.  Its  coagula- 
bility was  not  increafed  by  heat,  d lie  cream,  by  agitation,  formed 
a vifeid  un&uous  matter,  but  could  not  be  changed  into  perfect 
butter  : but  they  found  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  various  component  parts  in  human  milk,  as  it 
differs  remarkably,  not  only  in  different  fubjefls,  but  in  the  fame 
fubjeCt  at  different  times.  In  a nude  aged  about  thirty-two  years, 
who  was  extremely  fubjeCt  to  nervous  affections,  the  milk  was  one 
day  found  alrnoft  quite  colourlefs  and  tranfparcnt.  In  two  hours 
after,  a feeond  quantity  drawn  from  the  breaft  was  vifeid  like  tne 
white  of  an  egg.  It  became  whiter  in  a fhort  time,  hut  did  not  re- 
cover its  natural  colour  before  the  evening.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  thele  changes  were  occalioned  by  her  having  fume  vio- 
lent hy ff eric  fits  in  the  mean  time. 

An  account  has  been  lately  publifhed  of  a method  ufed  by  fome 
of  the  Tartar  nations,  of  prefervlng  their  milk  by  means  of  froff  ; 
in  which  operation  great  quantities  ot  the  fttgar  of  milk  are  formed. 
The  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Paling  ot  Peterfburgh,  who  under- 
took a journey,  by  order  of  the  academy  ot  Peterfburgh,  among  the 
Mogul  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country  beyond  the  lake  Baikal,  on 
the'banks  of  the  river  Salenga.  Thele  people  allow  their  milk  to 
freeze  in  large  quantity  in  iron  kettles  ; and,  when  it  is  perfectly 
congealed,  they  place  them  over  a aentle  fire  to  lot  ten  the  edges  of 
the  cake,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  out  with  a wooden  fpatnia. 
They  commence  thele  operations  at  t he  beginning  of  the  cold,  when 
they  have  milk  in  the  greatell  abundance;  alter  which  it  maybe 
preferved  with  great  eale  throughout  the  whole  winter.  Mr.  haling 
Voi.  V.  No.  74.  Ec  having 
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having  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  thefe  cakes,  foon  obferved, 
that  tiie  furface  of  them  was  covered  to  a confiderable  depth  with  a 
farinaceous  powder  ; and,  having  edabliflied  a dairy  upon  the  fame 
plan  with  thofe  of  the  Moguls,  he  found  the  fame  thing  take  place 
with  himfelf.  This  powder  was  extremely  fweet,  and  he  received 
platefuls  of  it  from  the  natives,  who  tiled  it  in  their  'food,  and' 
fwcetened  their  other  vi&uals  with  it.  Having  caufed  a number  of 
cakes  of  frozen  milk  to  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  his  houfe 
where  they  were  diredfly  expofed  to  the  violent  cold,  he  found  that 
the  reparation  of  the  faccharine  powder  was  greatly  promoted  by 
this  means.  He  feraped  the  cakes  every  week  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  and  afterwards  fpread  out  the  powder  upon  an  earthen  plate 
in  order  to  dedroy  the  remains  of  moifiure  which  might  have  pre- 
vented it  from  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  When  expofed  in  this 
manner  it  had  a very  agreeable  and  ffrong  faccharine  tade  ; diflolved 
in  warm  water  ; and  when  (trongly.  llirrcd  by  means  of  a chocolate- 
flick,  would  at  all  times  produce  an  excellent  and  well-tailed  milk. 
Raw  milk  affords  a much  larger  quantity  of  this  faccharine  matter 
than  fuch  as  has  been  boiled,  or  which  has  had  the  cream  taken  off 
it.  Neither  muff  the  milk  be  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  cold  before  it 
lias  lofl  its  natural  heat;  for  the  hidden  contact  of  the  cold  drives 
all  the  cheefy  and  fat  part  towards  the  middle,  while  the  external 
parts  confift  of  little  elfe  than  water.  In  order  to  allow  the  parts  of 
the  milk  to  be  all  properly  mixed  together,  Mr.  Fahrig  allowed  the 
milk  when  newly  taken  from  the  cows  to  cool,  and  then  poured  it 
out  into  fhallow  kettles. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  making  milk  would 
be  of  great  fervicc  to  navigators  to  fupply  theml'elves  with  milk 
during  long  fea-voyages:  and  he  adores  us,  from  his  own  experience,, 
that  it  will  always  fucceqd,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  it.  He  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  all  countries  are  not  equally  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  this  faccharine  matter  : and  indeed  this  feeni3 
very  evidently  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  procefs  appears  to  be  a crydal- 
lization  of  the  faccharine  parts  of  the  milk,  and  a reparation  of 
them  from  the  aqueous  ones  by  means  of  extreme  cold.  ‘ The  coun- 
try in  which  lie  made  the  experiments  is  one  of  the  mod  elevated  in 
ai!  Ada  ; and  fo  cold,  that,  though  it  lies  only  in  the  501I1  degree  of 
north  latitude,  its  rivers  are  frozen  up  for  fix  months  of  the  year.  A 
very  dry  cold  wind  aifo  prevails  throughout  almod  the  whole  year; 
and  the  dry  winds  generally  come  from  the  north,  being  almod  always 
preceded  by  a warm  wind  from  the  foutb,  which  blows  for  fome 
time.  The  dry  rarefied  air  increafes  the  evaporation  from  the  ice- 
cakes,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  faccharine  or  pure  condiment  parts 
or  the  milk,  which  with  the  addition  of  water  can  always  recomnofe 
the  fluid.  1 1 

Milk  makes  an  innocent  and  efficacious  forcing  for  the  fining  down 
cf  all  white  wines,  arracks,  and  fmall  fpirits  f but  is  by  no^means- 
to  be  u fed  for  red  wines,  becaufe  it  difeharges  their  colour.  Thus, 
it  a tew  quarts  of  well- fkimmed  milk  be  put  to  a hogfliead  of  red- 
wme  it  will  foon  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  colour,  and  leave 
1 !e  vv  e nearl.v  "bite  ; and  this  is  of  known  life  in  the  turning  red 
wines,  w ien  pricked,  into  white  ; in  which  a fmall  degree  of  acidity 
is  not  fo  much  perceived. 

Milk 
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Milk  is,  from  this  quality  of  difcharging  colour  from  wines,  of 
life  alfo  fur  the  whitening  ot  wines  that  have-acquired  a Mown 
lour  from  the  calk,  or  from  having  been  half  ily  boiled  be  lore  cr- 
•men ting  ; for  the  addition  of  a little  (kimmed  milk,  in  thele  calcs, 
precipitates  the  brown  colour,  and  leaves  the  wines  alm'olt  Iimpia, 
or  of  what  they  call  a water -whitenefs,  which  is  much  coveted  a io.a 
in  wines  as  well  as  in  brandies. 
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Or  the  Maggot  or  Caterpiller  called  the  Wolf. 

HAVING,  asl  hope,  by  my  obferv ationson  the  weevil,  (fee  p. -17 3,) 
convinced  mankind,  that  it  is  propagated  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  generation,  I have  fmee  employed  myfelf  in  the  examination  of 
that  infect  or  maggot  which  our  bakers  and  corn-dealeis  name 
<le  Wolf,  i.  e.  “ the  wolf.” 

Tins  infect  is  not  much  known  in  England  among  the  country 
people,  tor,  the  tranflator  having  procured  fiom  an  importer  ot 
corn  a [ample  of  Pruffian  wheat^infeded  with  it,  and  (hewn  it  to 
feveral  farmers,  the  appearance  feemed  new  to  them,  nor  could 
they  adign  to  the  animal  any  name  in  Englifli.  But  to  the  Dutch, 
who  have  always  been  great  importers  and  exporters  ot  corn,  it 
feems  to  have  been  familiar,  and  the  author’s  remarks  on  this  (ubjetft 
may  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  Englilh  merchants. 

This  creature  is  a very  (mall  white  maggot,  provided  with  two 
red  pincers,  or  organs  like  teeth,  placed  in  the  tore  part  ol  its  head, 
by  which  it  not  only  feeds  on  and  conlumes  wheat  and  other  grain, 
but  alfo  can  perforate  or  gnaw  holes  in  wood.  The  common  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  produced  from  corruption,  or  elfe  from  what  fome  call  a 
bhght.  But,  in  order  to  refute  this  vulgar  error,  I procured  a box 
of  wheat,  in  which  this  infect  abounded,  that  I might  difeover  the 
real  manner  of  its  propagation. 

Upon  infpeding  this  wheat,  I found,  that  one  (ingle  maggot  had 
duck  or  fattened  together  from  five,  to  fix,  (even,  or  even  eight, 
-.Trains  of  wheat,  in  one  of  which  itfelf  was  concealed,  and  that  mod 
of  the  other  grains  were  hollowed  or  fcooped  out  in  the  middle ; and 
it  feems  to  me  that  this  maggot  is  much  more  pernicious  than  the 
weevil,  becaufe  it  Scatters  a great  quantity  of  its  excrements  in  the 
thape  of  white  round  balls,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to 

the  fize  of  its  body.  . . . 

Moreover,  this  maggot  has  in  the  anterior  or  fore  part  ot  its  head 
an  organ,  or  inltrument,  through  which  it  continually  (pins  an  ex- 
ceeding fine  thread,  which  thread  it  fixes  to  every  fnbflance.it  ap- 
proaches. By  this  means  its  body  is  always  fupported  lo  that  it  can- 
not fall,  and  in  a clean  glafs  it  can  move  from  place  to  place,  being 
fufpended  by  this  thread,  and  by  this  thread  alio  it  connects  or  binds 
the  grains  of  wheat  together. 

Some  of  this  wheat  I put  into  a glafs  tube,  about  the  fize  of  a 
finder,  and  a foot  in  length , doling  each  end  with  a good  Hopper, 
and  the  reft  of  the  wheat  I kept  in  a wooden  box.  I owards  the  end 
of  the  fummer,  I obferved  feveral  of  the  maggots  forfaking  the 
wheat,  and  fafiening  themfelves  to  the  glafs,  and  others  of  them  I 
law  creepinCT  about  among  my  papers,  and  1 found  the  box,  in  which 
r D E e 2 I had 
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I had  put  them,  perforated  in  two  places,  through  which  many  of 
them  had  elcaped.  I alio  faw  the  (topper  to  the  glafs  tube  gnawed 
into,  as  deep  as  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  and  upon  taking  it  out  I 
found  th  it  eight  or  ten  of  the  maggots  had  crept  into  itj  upon  which 
1 placed  them  again  in  the  glafs  tube,  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  and, 
flopping  the  orifices  with  a cork,  l covered  the  cork  on  the  outfide 
with  fealing-wax,  to  prevent  the  maggots  again  efcaping,  but  at  the 
fame  time  I contrived  apertures,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of 
air,  but  fo  fmall  as  not  to  permit  their  el'cape. 

About  the  fame  time  that  l was  employed  in  thefe  obfervations,  I 
vifited  a granary  infefted  with  this  infetSl,  and  faw  the  maggots,  in 
great  numbers,  creeping  up  the  walls  ; whence  I concluded, "that  in 
hke  manner  as  the  maggots  in  the  glafs  tube  quitted  the  wheat,  and 
lodged ^themfelves  in  the  floppcrs,  fo  in  the  granarv  they  concealed 
themlbives  in  the  linings  and  beams,  until  their  transformation  into 
flying  infects  fhould  be  completed.  And  I was  confirmed  in  this 
•pinion  by  obferving  the  granary  to  have  been  fo  perforated,  or 
eaten  into,  by  thefe  maggots,  that  not  a finger’s  breadth  was  left  un- 
touched by  them. 

I alfo  oblerved  that  great  part  of  the  (topper  which  was  within  the 
glafs  tube,  was  gnawed  or  reduced  to  powder,  and  many  chinks  or 
crannies  formed  in  it ; and,  t hough  the  maggots  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal themfelves  within  the  (topper,  yet  three  of  them  remained  in 
the  glafs,  in  which  they  lay  quiet  the  whole  winter,  and  they  were 
io  little  covered  with  their  web  or  thread,  that,  with  the  microfcope, 
1 could  dtfeover  them  move  their  heads.  On  the  29th  of  the  April 
following,  1 faw  them  begin  to  afTume  a reddifli  colour,  and  to  be 
fomewhat  contracted  in  length  ; the  next  day  the  rednefs  increafed 
and  they  feemed  to  me  to  be  turned  into  aurelias.  At  the  fame 
time,  upon  examining  the  wheat,  which  was  kept  in  the  box,  and 
had  been  full  of  the  maggots,  I found  that  they  had  all  efcaped 
through  the  holes  perforated  by  them  in  the  box. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  aurelias  before-mentioned,  had  become 
ot  a red  colour,  and  the  next  day  I faw  a flying  infeft,  called  a 
n.oth,  fluttering  about  the  glafs  tube.  This  had  proceeded  from  one 
of  the  aurelias,  which  had  been  the  chief  fubjefl  of  my  obferva- 
tions ; and  I faw  lying  near  it,  a pellicle,  or  little  (kin,  which  had 
been  the  cafe  or  (heath  in  its  aurelia  (late.  Two  days  before  I dif- 

r°^erfl  HS  i1101*1’  1 i,ad  obferved  feveral  of  the  fame  winged  in-. 
leUs  flying  about  my  fltidv,  two  of  which  I killed,  and  upon  exa- 
mining them  by  the  microfcope,  I found  them  to  be  formed  in  the 
iamc  manner  with  this  in  the  glafs,  fo  that  I was  convinced  they  had 
proceeded  from  fome  ot  the  maggots  which  had  efcaped  out  of  the 
p°x.  nd  on  tiie  25th  of  May  I faw  two  more  moths  come  out  of 
the  (topper  to  the  tube,  leaving  their  (hells  or  cafes  hanging  to  it. 

. " 1 ie/ame  S>‘J1  May,  1 vvent  the  granary,  where,  the  pre- 
....  tng  quttimn,  I had  feen  the  maggots  before-mentioned  creeping 

thPe  wpI? a Sa  anid  thT  1 faw  a m,mber  of  moths,  fome  clinging  to 
! a"d  0t  1erS  flyu>S  abm,f-  1 had  brought  with  me  fix  glafs 

the  fnrmilk  aS  ,tr*a‘“fy  ,0  dld,ngiii(h  the  males  from  the  females, 
fome  of  t,  ^ ma  er  tban  tbe  'atter>  I put  in  each  of.  thefe  glades 
females  i es*  mV’  return  home,  I difleCted  three  of  thefe 
found  in  '.«i i c ,be.  mod  accurate  reckoning  I could  make,  I 
of  their  bodies  upwards  of  fifty  eggs.  At  another 

time. 
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time,  I'judgeJ  Urn  l took  out  of  Another  ['”’ale  ut 

von.y  eS;s.  There  eSgs  »'«<  «f  >Y  ' * P'f  l^otlSflhicl.  I 

no  larger  titan  fmall  grains  pt  fand.  I he  relt  or  ^ an<i 

had  brought  from  tins  granary,  and  kept  alive,  lat  - > &a 
one  of  them  produced  to  the  number  ot  \ev^nt.y-  nrnnapate  ,|1C  per- 
I next  conftdered,  whether  the  moths,  which  thus  prop  g<  P , 

nicious  infect  I am  ircating  of,  might  not  by  feme  means ,bc : deftroyed 
in  the  granaries,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  propagatioi  • ( ( to 

Pofe  l took  a round  gWs  -fle,  large  enoug h a I 

^en^  &°orrV;il\ne.?ellI  ?£  hr'e  to  the  fourth  part  of  a 
grain  of  fulphur  ; and,  as  loon  as  the  moths  began  to  feel  the  vap  ^ 
or  fmoke  of  the  fulphur,  they  fluttered  ab0ll  Je,ff  ll  the^ot- 
violence,  though  but  for  a Four  hours 

tom,  and  after  a little  ni0,l0n  ’n  ' ol,fs  ’aL,d  put  into  it  Come  frelh 

in  .V.e  Llaft.  From  the  fize  of  .hi'  gtafs,  I compmrf  wt»«  V— 
Doimd  would  be  fufficient  for  the  purpole. 

P Aftr  °his  1 fnmiga.ed  a srannry,  in .which  were  e.el  > ° 

wheat  and  a great  number  of  moths  flying  about.  For/"‘s  P“r 

?ouU,7-repa?ed  iT.he5  faLS^as  is  dowbj , wine-me^ rchap^or 

in  tlieir  aurel.a  c^.  , , nece(fal-y  for  thofe  who  may 

tliem  any  injury.  1 ,'erf  1)1  , er  j ]iave  recommended, 

creatines  do  no.  all  conic  out  of  the  r aural  a d of  ful  hur 

The  exyence  of  Wni.gjnng  n ° , »■ P |he  wheat, 

mayheboushtfora  mHe  and  ' » 'f 10"  hut  rather  fal»- 
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And,  tliefe  precautions  being  obferved,  very  few  moths  will  be 
the  following  year. 

Some  of  the  eggs  laid  by  thefe  moths  I put  in  glafles  by  themfelves 
whid.  I earned  about  in  my  pocket;  others  of  them  I placed  in  mv 
ffudy;  and  J obferved  that  thofe  which  I carried  about  me  were  bv 
d.e  heat  of  my  body,  much  fooner  hatched  than  thofe  which  were 
3n  my  fludy  for  thefe  latter  were  lixteen  days  before  the  maggots 
crept  out  of  them;  but  at  feven  days  end  thofe  in  the  former  made 
the, r appearance.  The  fore  part  of  tins  maggot  is  provided  with 
fix  . eer,  winch  omettmescan  be  dtfeerned  when  the  animal  lies  flat 

Ts  T obh'r  jednr  he  1Ufd  \ ?rr  ^ various  wSlns  ^“'“g  in  its  morion. 
As  I obferved  fome  of  tliefe  young  maggots  to  be  dying,  I put  fome 

grams  of  wheat  into  the  gl*fs,  and  foon  afterwards  the  livmg  ones 

’ "J""",1  co"cl"d':d  ">«'hey  had  fout,d  their  way  m„ 

hnMhe,im0ll,S  1 ll,!Vie  detcribing  are  very’  pretty  object,  to  be. 

oiet  wUhlS'etTr1'  ' ar'  fT'r  "'mimber>  being  white,  fpri, ikied 
. U ove  with  black  /pots  ; and  on  examining  them  by  the  microfcone 

I found  that  tins  wlmenefs  proceeded  from  the  white  feat hers  on  tie 

v mgs,  and  that  the  black  fFots  were  caufed  by  other  feathers  which 

ve,c  black  at  the  edges.  Some  thoufands  of  thefe  feathers  I faw 

teHngSalrainft  del  "f  W,lk'h  1 kept,the  nioths>  in  their  flat- 

"■  ag*lnfl  the  glafs  or  one  another,  had  been  nibbed  off  their 

W naS  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  ; and  to  the  naked  eye,  exhi- 

cd  the  appeal  ante  of  a vapour  or  fmoke  on  the  glafs.  Though  f 

examined  fome  thoufands  of  thefe  feathers,  they  were  all  fo  d f 

ferentiy  formed,  that  I cannot  fay  I faw  two  exafllv  alike  At 

Ihem  rr°a<!  rni  S>  '!fy  a'C  tu1gefi  vvith  black,  and,  when  feveral  of 
them  h dole  together,  they  exhibit  a black  fpot;  others  are  trarf 
parent,  but  when  lying  one  on  another  they  prod  tee  the  whi  tend 

quills  like  the  feu  the  rs  of  birds,  by  which  they  are  fixed  or  rooted 
in  the  membrane  that  forms  the  wing,  and  fo  completely  cover  it  that 
it  cannot  be  feen.  The  feathers  which  cover  the  edges  of  the  wings 
are  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  of  different  fhanes. 

This  maggot,  which  in  Holland  is  called  the  wolf,  is  not  only  mif 
riJS  b>  dS70urinS  c°™.  but  it  is  of  that  fpecies  w ich  b fom  d 

in  h0lCn in  W°°d*  a,f°-  a"d  bookstand 

i„n  ,i  n „ vvoo,len  garments,  eating  holes  in  them  and 

at  length  becomes  a flying  infect,  or  a moth.  This  moth  of  hfelf 
5s  very  innocent}  for,  while  in  that  ftate,  it  does  nor  as  I could  dif’ 

"1  'T;  °,,e  fcmal'm:^ 

»r,  zb  r^r  r S 

?f;  i.oi  b,aXhel&MSdead’ by  reafon-  “ 1 f“P- 

'bat  thefe  ma™™  re  prod, , ml"  ’'V  l"l’pon  of  his  °P!nioi> 

are  more  rarpt,  f . , ,IIC,  ln  u beat  fpontaneoufly,  that  they 

for  Si „ J i"  ° d "*'«  in  new  t „Lh  I gave  . . 

fo  that  it  is  difficult  for'\Vat?'ed’  they-are  very  fma11  and  Wilder, 
faniebeinavervd'v  tl"™'0  P\e,ce  'be  bulk  of  old  wheat,  the 

for  want  of  uourifhmenr  'rr  <r"nlequen,ly  manV  of  ,hem  die 
nouniument.  This  I fully  proved  by  experiment ; for 

I had 
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I had  three  glades  (landing  in  my  dudy,  in  one  ot  which  it  eu  v'c,e 
mure  than  fixty  maggots  newly  hatched  : in  this  glals  1 Pu*  °.n, 
grains  of  wheat,  one  ot  which  was  broken,  or  iplit  down  * )e.  un  , 
die,  and  this  alone  was  eaten  into,  the  others  remaining  immjurea, 
and  all  the  maggots,  except  one  or  two,  died;  all  which,  1 lac  n 
doubt,  proceeded  from  this,  that  thefe  grains  of  wheat  were  re- 
markably dry  and  hard,  having  been  kept  tor  two  or  three  years  in 
a box  in  my  flody  : and  in  another  ot  the  glades,  wherein  0 
ierved  the  maggots  creeping  about  on  the  lurlacc  ot  the  wheat, 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  it,  I cut  feveral  ot  the  grains  in 
pieces,  and  by  tills  means  many  of  the  maggots  were  kept  alive. 

While  1 was  examining  the  granary  before-mentioned,  I faw  many 
very  minute  animalcules,  no  bigger  than  grains  of  land,  creeping 
up  the  walls.  Some  of  thefe  1 brought  home  with  me  in  glalles, 
and  I obferved  them  to  couple  together,  and  to  lay  exceflively  mi- 
nute e°gs,  which  eggs,  after  tome  time,  produced  animalcules 
formed  like  the  parents.  So  that  it  appears  thefe  little  creatures 
propagate  their  like  without  undergoing  any  Inch  change  as  is  oo- 
ferveef  in  fleas,  moths,  flies,  and  many  other  intetts.— I think,  How- 
ever, it  is  fully  proved,  that  no  living  creature  is  produced  from 
corruption  or  putrefatfion.  Indeed,  can  any  man  in  Ins  fober  fenies 
imagine,  that  the  moth,  of  which  I have  given  the  defection, 
which  is  fitly  provided  by  nature  with  the  means  to  propagate  its  pe- 
des, furnifhed  with  eyes  exquifitely  formed,  with  horns,  with  tutts  ol 
feathers  on  its  head,  with  wings  covered  with  fuch  multitudes  oi  fea- 
thers, all  of  different  fliapes,  and  thefe  exadlly  covering  the  wings 
in  every  part;  can  this  moth,  I fay,  adorned  with  fo  many  beau- 
ties, be  produced  from  corruption  f For,  in  a word,  in  this  little 
creature,  contemptible  as  it  Teems  to  us,  there  dunes  forth  fo  much 
perfection  and  (kill  in  the  formation,  as  to  exceed  what  we  obleive 

in  larger  animals.  _ , . . , 

[This  work  is  embellifhed  with  Engravings  from  the  original 

Plates,  and  others  added  by  the  Translator.] 

ACCOUNT  of  the  ISLAND  of  St.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

ST  BARTHOLOMEW  is  a fmall  ifland  belonging  to  Sweden,  in 
tiie  Well  Indies,  lying  at  a little  didance  from  St.  Eudatia  and 
St.  Chridopher.  A Swedidi  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  it 
in  a publication  entitled,  “ A Voryage  to  the  I (lands  of  St.  Martin* 
St.  Eudantia,  and  Sr.  Chridopher,  undertaken  at  the  Expence  of  the 

Academv  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.”  . , , 

The  idand  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  about  four  leagues  in  length,, 
and  a league  in  breadth.  Although  it  abounds  with  mountains,  it  is 
entirely  deditute  not  only  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  even  of  fpnngs. 
The  inhabitants  preferve  the  rain-water  in  citterns  ; but  are  nevet- 
tlielefs  obliged  to  procure  water  from  St.  Chridopher,  toi  winch 
they  often  pay  twelve  livres  per  ton.  , . , n . 

The  only  port  in  the  ifland  is  Le  Carenage,  near  which  (lands 
Gndavia,  the  foie  town  in  the  colony.  "I  his  port  is  (ituated  on  the 
weftern  fide,  and  has  excellent  moorings.  Vcflels,  indeed,  that 
draw  more  than  nine  feet,  cannot  enter  it;  but  it  will  contain  an 
hundred  vclTeh,  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  found  either  at  St. 
Eudatia  or  St.  Chridopher.  ‘ The  bay  of  Colombier  is  deep  enough 

s 
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for  large  fhips  ; but  it  lias  no  town  on  its  banks.  Le  Carenave  bad 
no  town  belonging  to  it  before  tile  ifland  was  in  pofl'eflion  of  Sweden 
The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  ; but  at  certain  times  of  the  veaf 
the  weather  is  variable.  During  nine  months  it  is  very  plcaf.nt  ■ 
lor,  though  the  fun  is  burning,  there  is  generally  a breeze  that  cools 
and  purifies  the  air  and  is  extremely  refrefhing.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  almolt  confiant  breeze,  the  climate  would  be  unhealthy  Hur 
ricanes  prevail  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Oflober. 
during  which  time  the  wind  changes  fo  rapidly  as  to  vifit  every  poin 
of  the  compafs within  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

The  population  of  the  ifland  is  much  encreafed  fince  it  belonged 
to  Sweden.  At  Guflavia  are  to  be  found  Swedes,  Englifb,  French 
Danes,  Americans,  and  Jews.  With  the  exception  of  a very  few*, 
the  planters  are  French.  The  food  of  the  negroes  here  is  fo  fcanty  ns, 
jn  many  cafes,  to  be  inefficient  for  nouriflnnent ; and  their  clothing 
is  wretched;  indeed  it  can  fcarcely  be  called  fuch,  leaving  the  body 
* 1 the  evils  it  can  encounter  from  nakednefs,  and,  among 

I * fl  h t JT  °f  the  mancen|lhcr , which  corrodes  and  burns 
tile  Hein  like  aqua-fortis. 

The  (tature  of  the  inhabitants  varies  according  to  the  different  na- 

ffron  " hCV  Ky  ar<?  fpmng-  Tlie  nativ«  of  the  country  are 

flr0°g  Jnd  robviff  but  more  Specially  the  men.  The  women  are 

comparatively  flight  and  feeble,  which  is  the  effeft  of  the  indolent  lives 
they  lead  They  are  never  employed  in  any  kind  of  labour,  and  re- 
main in  a fitting  pofture  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dav.  If  any 
thing  happens  to  fad  from  their  hand,  they  call  a flave  to  take  it  up; 
and  flaves  arc  conflantly  employed  to  keep  off-  the  flies  and  infects 
t at  wouLd  nicommode  them.  The  natives  are  very  little  fubjeft  to 
allnefs,  and  generally  live  to  an  old  age. 

Frefli  provifions,  flour,  dried  fifh,°and  failed  meat,  are  brmmht 

it  wTtI  fifhC  onf'‘nent  °f  AmCr,“  t0  this  ifland  : and  the  lea  furnilhes 

a kind  of  k,Inds‘  ? hey  have  wheaten  bread  here,  belides 

a Kina  or  bread  peculiar  to  the  country. 

thp  lneJp0UfeS ,arr  nade  °f  wood’  and  'here  are  but  a few  that  have 

P liars  foPt hat  °t  Some  °rf  them  are  raifed  upon  four  flone 

pillars,  fo  that  the  wind  can  pafs  underneath.  The  windows  are 

II  St  Barth  dgS  * 16  wall*  witl1  window-fhutters,  or  lattices. 

for  America  i°Tn7VaS  W ^ ,he  '^ghbouring  iflands,  is  a magazine 
a!  ',  d Eu,opeai1  merchandize.  Veirels  arrive  daily  to 

deliver  their  cargoes,  and  take  in  others.  The  plantations  ‘that 

TheSma\ecemo0ffttlher?  ^ th°fe  °f  cotton>  "hich  fucceed  very  well, 
in  a hoi?  ami  U [ ,S  '°  f°W  foor  or  five  6™ns  of  the  feed 

firo  Jd  A ft  , VZ'  Plant,s  appear<  'hev  pluck  all  up  but  the 
i ° T After  the  fii  ft  crop  they  cut  down  the  brandies,  and  the 

£ 2?  t^cond'r  Wrhih  beaMike  lhe  original  flem  ; but, 

a ter  the  fecond  crop,  the  feed?  muff  be  again  fovvn  Aloes  are 
line'  mdTs'^l'  rC  pIant.a,lons  for  !ences  ; they  are  placed  in  a ftrai»ht 
rived  at  maturity  T ^ pofIible’  WJ>en  thefe  fences  havear- 
Thc  aloeTrou  dm  ,Cy,  ar?  ,mpene,rable.  either  by  men  or  animals, 
being  ofte^i  from  fn'  SlCdf  he,‘",u,  and  fpreads  very  much,  the  leaves 
fomed  and  borne  frui'r  ^n8tl.K  When  'he  aloe  has  blof- 

any  void  in  the  fence  ’ 1 dlCS  ’ but  1 le  PIanters  take  care  to  preve 


rent 


Law- 
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Law-fuirs,  in  general,  arc  determined,  in  this  ifland,  according  to 
th.e  Swedifh  code.  There  are  tales,  however,  in  which  the  cuftotn 
of  India  is  followed.  As  to  the  pitnilliments  in  Hi  fled  on  Haves,  ai- 
med every  proprietor  has  a different  method.  The  (laves  fcarcely  re- 
ceiving nourifhment  to  keep  them  alive,  overburl hened  with  labour, 
and  daily  receiving  flrokes  of  the  whip,  frequently  defect ; in  which 
cafe,  the  proprietor  has  a tight  to  inflict  dift retionary  punifhment 
on  the  Have  he  recovers.  On  ordinary  occafions,  ■ the  culprit  is  laid 
upon  his  face  on  the  ground,  (tripped  quite  naked,  with  his  hands 
tied  to  the  wheels  o(  a cannon,  and  his  leet  extended  and  bound  to 
two  pods.  He  who  inflicts  the  punifhment,  is  armed  with  a whip 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  but  with  a very  fnort  handle ; 
he  places  himfe.lt  at  fome  difbmce,  and  at  every  ftroke,  produces  a 
noife  like  the  report  of  a piftol  ; and  long  firipes  of  (kin,  and  fre- 
quently of  the  fiefh  itfelf,  are  torn  off  by  the  whiji.  Tiie  punifli- 
menr  extends  to  thirty,  fifrv,  and  fonietimes  an  hundred,  la  flies. 

The  negroes  excel  in  dances,  which  confift  of  a great  variety  of 
figures  and  movements  of  the  body,  that  is  difficult,  and  almofl  im- 
pofiible,  for  Europeans  to  imitate;  even  Creoles  artain  them  vvitli 
great  difficulty,  while  the  negroes  eafily  learn  European  dances.  On 
the  la  ft  Sunday  of  every  month  battles  are  fought  with  cocks,  which 
occafion  confiderable  betting. 

The  coins  ufed  on  this  ifland  are  the  moidore  and  piaftre  ; they 
have  alfo  a fictitious  money,  called  the  pifovett,  which  Is  worth 
fomething  more  titan  two-thifds  of  a piaftre,  and  a fmall  lilver  coin 
called  a dogg,  and  a coin  t ailed  a heir,  of  the  value  of  fix  doggs.  The 
piaftres  are  the  mod  in  ufe.  The  inhabitants  frequently  cut  them 
into  two  or  four  parts.  When  they  are  divided  into  four  pieces,  two 
of  them  are  always  larger  than  the  others;  the  larger  are  of  the 
value  of  three  betts,  and  the  fmaller  of  two  betts  and  a half. 

The  author  finiflies  his  account  w ith  a very  long  and  circumftantiat 
catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  ifland,  which  are  much 
more  numerous  than  would  be  imagined. 
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MOST  of  the  flowers  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  now  cul- 
tivated either  on  account  of  their  beauty,  or  the  pleafantnefs 
of  their  ftnell,  have  been  procured  from  plants  which  grew  wild,  and 
which  have  been  changed,  or,  according  to  the  opinion  of  floriffs, 
improved,  by  the  art  of  the  gardener.  The  greater  part  of  them 
however  came  originally  from  diflanr  countries,  where  they  grow,  in 
as  great  perfection  as  ours,  without  the  afliltanee  of  man.  Though 
we  often  find  mention  of  flowers  in  the  w oiks  of  tiie  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  it  appears  that  they  were  contented  with  thole  only, which 
grew  in  their  neighbourhood.  I he  modern  taftc  for  flowers  came 
from  Perfia  to  Conftantinople,  and  was  imported  thence  to  Europe, 
for  the  fir  ft  time,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  At  any  rate,  we  find  the 
greater  pa  1 1 of  the  productions  oi  our  flow  er-gardens  were  conveyed 
to  us  by  that  channel.  Clufius  arid  his  Iricnds,  in  particular,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  excite  this  tafte  ; and  the  new  plants  brought 
from  both  the  Indies  by  the  travellers  who  then  continued  flill  more 
frequently  tovifit  thefe  countries,  tended  to  incrcafe  it.  That  period 
alfo  produced  fome  fkillul  gardeners,  who  carried  on  a confiderable 
Vol.  V.  No.  75.  F f trade 
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trade  with  the  roots  and  feeds  of  flowers  ; and  thefe  likevvife  aflifled 
to  render  it  more  general.  Aptong  thefe  were  John  and  Vefpafian 
Robin,  gardeners  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Emanuel  Sweert, 
gardener  to  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  1!.  from  whom  the  botanifls  of 
that  time  procured  many  rarities,  as  appears  from  different  paflages 
of  their  works.  As  this  talle  for  flowers  prevails  more  at  prefent 
than  at  any  former  period,  a Ihort  hiltory  of  fome  of  the  objedfs  of 
it  may  not  be  difagreeable,  perhaps,  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Simon  de  Tovar,  a Spanifh  phylician,  brought  the  tuberofe  to 
Europe  before  the  year  1594  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  it  grows 
wild  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  atul  lent  fome  roots  of  it  to  Bernard  Palu- 
danus,  who  firfl  made  the  flower  publicly  known,  in  his  annotations 
on  Linfchoten’s  voyage.  The  full  tuberofes  were  firlt  procured  from 
feed  by  one  Le  Cour,  at  Leyden,  who  kept  them  fcarce  for  fome 
years*  by  dellroying  the  roots,  that  they  might  not  become  common. 
The  propagation  of  them  in  molt  countries  is  attended  with  difficul- 
ties ; but  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  it  requires  no  trouble  ; and  at 
prefent  the  Genoefe  fend  a great  many  roots  to  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany.  The  oldeff  botanifls  c 1 a lied  them  among  the  hyacinths, 
and  their  modern  name  polianthcs  tuberofa  was  given  them  by  Linnams 
in  Hortus  Cliffortianus. 

The  auricula,  primula  auricula , grows  wild  among  the  long  mofs 
covered  with  fnow,  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  Steyermark, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  our  gardens,  where,  by  art  and  accident, 
it  has  produced  more  varieties  than  any  other  fpecies  of  flower.  We 
do  not  know  who  firfl  tranfplanted  it  from  its  native  foil.  Pluehe 
fays  only  that  fome  roots  were  pulled  up  by  Walloon  merchants,  and 
carried  to  Brullels.  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  was  firfl  cultivated 
with  care  by  the  Flemings,  who  were  very  fuccefsfu!  in  propagating 
it.  ProfefTor  Weifmantel,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  amongfl  the 
principal  writers  on  flowers,  fays,  that  the  auricula  was  described 
and  celebrated  by  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  Columella.  Yet  the  botanifls, 
even  of  the  1 a ft  century,  who  fearched  for  plants  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients  with  great  diligence,  and  who  took  the  liberty  of  making 
very  bold  alfertions,  were  not  able  to  find  any  name  that  would  cor- 
refpond  >vith  the  auricula  ; for  the  conjecture  of  Fabius  Columna, 
that  it  is  the  alifma  of  Diofcorides,  is  highly  improbable,  as  that 
Grecian  author  extols  his  plant,  which  was  fond  of  water,  on  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  virtues  only.  In  the  time  of  Clulius,  mufl  of 
the  varieties  of  the  auricula  wefe'fcarce. 

The  common  fritillary,  or  chequered  \\\y,  fritillaria  meleagris,  was 
firlt  obferved  in  fome  parts  of  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries,  and  introduced  into  gardens  about  the  middle  of 
the  (ixteenth  century.  At  firfl  it  was  called  lilium  fariegatum  ; but 
INoel  Capperon,  an  apothecary  at  Orleans,  who  collected  a great 
many  fcarce  plants,  gave  it  the  name  of  fritillaria , becaufe  the  red 
or  reddiflt-browri  (pots  of  the  flower  form  regular  fquares,  much 
like  tliofe  of  a chefs-board.  It  was  firfl  called  indcagris  by  Dodonaeus, 
becaufe  the  feathers  of  that  fowl  are  variegated  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner. 

I lie  roots  of  the  magnificent  crown  imperial,  fritillaria  imperialism 
were  about  the  middle  of  the  (ixteenth  century  brought  from  Perfia 
to  Conffantinople,  and  were  carried  thence  to  the  emperor’s  garden 
at  Vienna,  from  which  they  were  cl i (per fed  all  over  Europe.  This 
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flower  was  firfl  known  by  t lie  Perfian  name  tafac,  until  the  Italians 
gave  it  that  of  corona  imperial ey  or  crown  imperial.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  the  figure  ot  it  is  to  be  found  reprelented  on  coins  or 
Herod,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  has  been  cotilidered  as  the  lily 
fo  much  celebrated  in  the  feripture. 

The  Perfian  1 ly,  frilillaria  Perfica,  which  is  nearly  related  to  it, 
was  made  known  almoft  about  the  lame  time.  The  bulbs  or  roots 
were  brought  irotn  Sufa  to  Conllantinople,  and  for  that  tealon  it  was 
formerly  called  lilium  Safianum. 

African  and  French  marygolds,  tegetes  ereEta  and  patuia , were,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  ot  Dodonseus  and  others,  brought  from 
Africa  to  Europe,  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  canied 
his  arms  again  ft  Tunis.  This  however  is  improbable  ; for  thefe 
plants  are  indigenous  in  South  America,  and  were  known  to  botanifis 
before  that  period  under  filename  of  c ary  op  by  Uu.s  Indicus,  from  which 
is  derived  the  French  appellation  oeillet  d' hulc.  Codrus  calls  them, 
from  their  native  country,  tanacelum  Pervvianum. 

Among  the  molt  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  is  the  bella- 
donna lily,  amaryllis formojiflivia,  the  flower  of  which,  competed  of 
fix  petals',  is  of  a deep-red' colour,  and  in  a Itrong  light,  or  when  the 
fun  (hines  upon  it,  has  an  agreeable  yellow  1 u 11  re  like  gold.  The 
fir  ft  roots  of  it  ever  feen  in  Europe  were  procured  in  1593,  on-board 
a (hip  which  had  returned  from  South  America,  by  Simon  de  T ovar, 
a pin fician  at  Seville.  In  the  year  following,  he  lent  a deferipnon 
of  the  flower  to  Clufius  ; and  as  he  had  lit  the  lame  time  fent  lome 
roots  to  Bernard  Paludanus,  and  Count  d’Aremberg,  the  former  lent 
a dried  Hower,  and  the  latter  an  accurate  drawing  ot  it,  to  Clulius, 
who  publifhed  it  in  1601.  One  of  the  Robins  gave  in  160S  a larger 
and  more  corredt  figure,  which  was  afterwards  copied,  by  l.-iy, 
Parkinfon,  and  Kudbeke;  but  a complete  del'cription,  with  a good 
en«ravinfJ,  wa's  pubhlhed  in  1742,  by  Linnaeus,  who  in  1737  gave 
to  “hat  genus  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  at  prelent.  Sweert, 
Bauhin“  and  Rudbeke,  ate  evidently  miliaken  in  afllgning  the  Rail 
Indies  as  the  original  country  of  1 h i - plant  ; and  Broke,  who  was  not 
abotaniff,  but  only  a florid,  is  equally  wrong  in  making  it  a native 
of  the  Levant.  T over  received  it  from  South  America,  where  it 
was  (mind  by  Plunder  and  Barrere,  and  at  a later  period  bv  Thiery 
de  Menonville  alio.  At  firlf  it  was  chilled  with  the  tiartillus,  and  it 
was  afterwards  called  hlio-narcjfus,  becaule  its  flower  relembled  that 
of  the  lily,  and  its  roots  thole  of  the  narcillns.  It  was  named/or- 
Jacobcuus,  becaule  Come  imagined  that  they  difcovered  in  it  a hkenefs 
10  the  badge  ot  t he  knights  of  the  order  ol  St.  James  in  - pain,  w hole 
founder,  m the  fourteenth  century,  could  not  indeed  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  beautiful  amaryllis. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  the  Guernfcy  lily,  amaryllis  Sar- 
nirrifiSy  which  in  the  magnificence  of  its  flower  is  not  inferior  to  the 
former.  This  plant  was  brought  from  Japan,  whence  it  was  found, 
by  Ktempfer,  and  alio  b>  Thunberg,  who  vilited  that  country  about 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  firlf  cultivated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century  in  the  gaiden  ol  John  Morin,  at  Haris,  where  it 
Flowed,  tor  the  firlf  time,  on  the  7th  of  Ottober,  1634.  It  was  then 
made  known  by  Jacob  Corntmis,  under  the  name  ot  narcijfus  Japo- 
vicus  jlore  rulilo.  After  this  it  was  again  noticed  by  our  countryman 
Ray,  in  166c,  who  called  it  the  Gwriify  lily , which  name  H (till  very 
; Ffi  properly 
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properly  bears.  A fliip  returning  from  Japan  was  wrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  Guernfey,  and  a number  of  the  bulbs  of  this  plant,  which 
were  on-board,  being  caft  on-flume,  took  root  in  that  fandy  foil.  As 
they  foon  increafed  and  produced  beautiful  flowers,  they  were  ob- 
fervedbythe  inhabitants,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hatton, 
the  governor’s  fon,  whofe  botanical  knowledge  is  highly  fpoken  of 
by  Ray,  and  vs  ho  fent  roots  of  them  to  feveral  of  his  triends  who 
were  fond  of  cultivating  curious  plants.  Of  this  elegant  flower 
Dr.  Douglafs  gave  a def'cription  and  figure  in  a fmall  treatife  pub- 
hflied  in  1725,  which  is  quoted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Bibliotheca,  but 
not  by  Haller. 

Of  the  numerous  genus  of  the  ranunculus,  florifls,  to  fpeak  in  a 
botanical  fenfe,  have  obtained  a thoufand  different  kinds;  for,  ac« 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  diflinguiflied  by  gardeners, 
the  varieties  aie  infinite,  and  increafe  a)«noft  every  fummer,  as  thbfe 
with  halt-full  flowers  bear  feed  which  produce  plants  that  from  time 
to  time  divide  themfelves  into  new  kinds  that  exhibit  greater  or  un- 
common  beauties.  The  principal  part  of  them,  however,  and  thofe 
molt  e deemed,  were  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant.  Some  were  car- 
ried from  that  part  of  the  world  fo  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
fades  ; but  mod  of  them  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Conflantmople  fince  t he  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  particularly 
the  Per  flan  ranunculus,  the  varieties  of  which  hold  at  prefent  the 
firft  rank.  Clufius  describes  both  the  (ingle  and  the  full  flowers  as 
new  ramies.  This  flower  was  in  the  higheff  repute  during  the  time 
of  Mahomet  IV.  His  grand  vizir,  Cara  Muflaplia,  well  known  by 
bis  batted  againft  the  Chriffians  and  the  fiege  of  Vienna  in  j6Sr, 
w l/liing  to  turn  the  ful tan’s  thoughts  to  fome  milder  amufement  than 
t lat  of  the  chace,  for  which  he  had  a ftrong  paflion,  diverted  his 
attention  to  flowers;  and,  as  he  remarked  that  t he  emperor  prefer- 
red the  ranunculus  to  all  others,  he  wrote  to  the  different  pachas 
thioughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  fend  him  feeds  or  roots  of  the 
rood  beautiful  kinds.  The  Pachas  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Aleppo,  and 
Rhodes,  paid  mod  regard  to  this  rcqued  ; and  the  elegant  flowers 
which  they  tranfmitted  to  court  were  flint  up  in  the  feraglio  as  un- 
fortunate ode  rings  to  the  voloptuoufnefs  of  the  fultan,  till  fome  of 
them,  by  the  force  of  money,  were  at  length  freed  from  their  im- 
jn  onnient.  The  ambalfadors  from  the  European  courts,  in  parti- 
cular,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  procure  roots  of  as  many  kinds  as 

Jh-  1 I’  W Uch  rent  10  'Beir different  fovereigns.  Marfeilles, 
Inch  at  that  period  carried  on  the  greated  trade  to  the  Levant,  re- 
ct.ved  on  this  account  thefe  flowers  very  early,  and  a perfon  there, 
cf  the  name  of  Maiaval,  is  faid  to  have  contrit  ' 
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TP  oh r!'nie,  ° ^ *^le  f°',nda,'on  London  is  naturally  involved  in 
miferahlo  1!,'/  ’ c*  ,ni0!?  Pr°bably  mud  look  for  its  origin  to  a few  , 
vantages  if'  fi°  / 1e  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  whom  the  ad- 
Whengthev  (lt,,Ia,,.on  drew  together,  and  who  little  thought, 

) red  their  rude  habitations,  that  the  infant  villages 

would. 
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would,  in  time,  become  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  cities  of  the  world.  If  it  exided  at  all  at  the  time 
of  tire  invadon  under  Julius  Caefar,  it  was  too  inlignificant  to  attract 
his  notice  ; but  within  a century  from  that  time,  it  became  a place 
*f  fome  confequence,  and  probably  of  confiderable  extent ; for  in 
t lie  year  62,  Suetonius  found  his  army,  which  is  (aid  to  have  con- 
fided of  10,000  men,  infufficient  to  defend  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  city  to  Boadicea,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  alhes,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  maflacred. 

The  local  advantages  which  had  induced  the  fird  inhabitants  to 
make  choice  of  this  fpot,  had  the  lame  efie£l  upon  others,  and  the 
new  fettlers  continued  gradually  to  increale  (o  much,  that  after  the 
fettlement  of  the  Ead  Saxons  it  became  the  chief  town  of  their 
kingdom.  In  the  year  798,  London,  with  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  dedroyed  by  fire;  and  in  the  next  century  it  fullered  much  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes  till  the  year  886,  about  which  time  it 
was  repaired  by  Alfred,  who  afterwards  made  it  the  capital  of  all 
England.  Under  the  care  of  this  monarch,  it  was,  in  895,  fo  far 
recovered  from  the  devadations  of  the  Danes,  as  to  be  capable  of 
fending  out  forces  ngaind  them.  In  982,  the  city  was  again  dedroyed 
by  fire°;  but  in  eleven  years  after  this  calamity,  it  was  able  to  (end 
out  a fleet  againfl  the  Danes,  and  to  defend  it  (el  f elfedlnally  when 
befieged  by  them.  From  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Noiman  in- 
valion,  it  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Danes,  but  without  (nereis; 
and,  as  this  cauled  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  confidcr 
it  as  a place  of  fecurity,  it  mud  have  contributed  to  incicale  thq 
number  of  its  inhabitants;  the  growth  of  the  city  was,  however, 
frequently  checked  bv  the  ravages  of  fire,  particularly  in  1077,  1087, 
and  1092,  when  it  (uffered  feverely  from  that  calamity;  to  which, 
like  all  other  large  cities  confiding  of  ill-conll  rutted  wooden  houfes, 
it  was  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  a prey. 

About  the  year  1140,  according  to  Peter  of  Blois,  London  con- 
tained 40,000  inhabitants.  It  the  accounts  of  W.  F itz  Stephen  were 
to  be  depended  on,  the  population  mud  have  been  much  greater; 
but,  as  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  corredtnefs  into  her 
particulars,  his  adertions  in  this  refpedt  may  he  judly  doubted. 
Conlidering  the  number  juft  mentioned  as  the  neared  to  the  truth 
that  can  be  now  afeertained,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  com  fe  of  the 
next  two  hundred  jears,  notwit hdanding  fome  fevere  calamities,  the 
population  mud  have  increafed  very  condderably,  otherwife  the  lofs 
of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  who  were  carried  off  by  the 
plague  w hie  h broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  year  134$, 
would  have  entirely  depopulated  the  city.  I he  privileges  granted 
by  Henry  III.  and  feveral  of  his  fuccefTors,  probably  allured  great 
numbers  from  the  country,  and  from  foreign  parts,  to  fettle  in 
London;  and,  had  it  not  been  continually  fubjett  to  pedi Initial  dif- 
eal’es,  r he  increale  of  inhabitants  mull  have  been  very  rapid. 

In  1407,  about  30,000  perfons  are  faid  to  have  died  of  the  plague 
in  London,  and  nearly  as  many  in  1478  by  'he  fame  diforder.  ]n 
1485,  the  epidemic  difeal'e  called  the  fweating  fickncfs  raged  with 
violence;  and  in  1499,  the  plague  again  fwept  away  30,000  perfons. 
The  frequent  returns  of  this  terrible  frourge  feem  to  warrant  a fuf- 
ptcion,  that  in  fome  indances  it  was  engendered  by  the  filthy  and 
confined  date  of  the  metropolis,  which  at  lead  mull  have  condderably 

encrcafed 
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enereafed  its  malignity,  and  prolonged  its  continuance.  At  length 
iome  Heps  were  taken  tor  putting  a few  of  the  principal  ftreets  into 
3 better  condition  ; in  1 5 3 3 • an  aft  was  palfed  for  paving  the  high- 
ffreet  from  Holborn-bridge  to  Holborn-bars  ; the  (beets  of  South- 
wark were,  by  the  fame  fiatute,  alfo  directed  to  be  paved,  and  every 
perfon  was  to  maintain  the  pavement  before  his  own  ground,  or  forfeit 
lix  pence  for  every  fquare  yard.  A fimilar  aft  was  palled  in  , 54, 
directing  the  following  (beets  to  be  paved,  viz.  the  (Ireet  leading 
from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  church  ; the  upper  part  of  Chancery! 
lane  the  way  leading  from  Holborn-bars  wefhvard,  towards  St. 
Giles’s  in  the  f ields,  as  far  as  there  were  any  houfes  on  both  Tides  of 
the  ureet;  G ray  VInn- lane  ; Shoe-lane,  and  Fetter-lane;  which 
ate  all  ucfciibed  as  “ very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  (loughs  ; very 
perilous  and  noifome,  as  well  for  the  king’s  fubjefts  on  horfeback, 
as  on  foot,  and  with  carriages.”  Another  aft  was  pafled  about  three 
yeais  alter,  tor  paving  fevcral  other  (Ireets  in  the  out-parts  of  Lon- 
don  ; and  in  each  inflance  it  was  done,  not  by  a rate  or  afleflrnenr, 
but  by  obliging  the  owners  of  the  lands  and  tenements  adjoining  the 
ft  reefs  to  pave  the  length  of  their  property,  and  put  it  annually  in 
repair.  I his  attention  to  the  flat e of  the  ways  feems  to  indicate  an 
increale  of  the  traffic  and  wealth  of  t lie  city,  and  therefore  probably 
alio  of  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

From  the  map  of  London  about  the  year  1558,  republifhed  by 
'C  *1'S  C°Pcft>on  of  the  Progreiresand  public  Procefiions 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  at  that  time  there  were  few 
houles  at  Charing-crofs  ; and,  though  the  Strand  was  built  on  each 
fide,  ope n fields  extended  behind  it  from  St.  James’s  Park  to  Holborn, 
almolt  down  to  Chancery-lane.  At  Moorgate  there  were  but  few 
houles  without  the  city  wall,  or  in  the  now  populous  parifh  of 
Shoreditch  ; (fill  lefs  it  Spitalfields,  Bethnall-green,  &c.  Though 
fo  much  lefs  extenlive  than  at  prefent,  it  appears  to  have  been  far 
more  unhealthy,  as  it  was  feldom  long  free  from  the  plague,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  In  1563,  there  died  in  the  city  and  liberties, 
containing  108  pariflies,  of  all  difeafes,  20,372  perfons,  of  which 
number  17,404  died  of  the  plague  ; and  in  the  eleven  out-parithes, 
theie  died  of  all  difeafes  3288  perfons,  of  whom  2732  died  of  the 
plague  ; in  the  whole,  therefore,  there  died  of  the  plague  20,13$, 
and  of  other  dilorders  3524  : the  latter  number,  however,  muff 
have  been  much  lefs  than  the  ufual  number  of  deaths  in  the  yeais 
tree  from  the  plague  ; from  which  it  mav  be  prefumed,  that  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  this  period  could  not  be  lefs  than 
110,000.  In  1564  the  plague  ceafed;  and,  though  it  has  always  been 
lound  that  the  population  of  London  has  recovered  very  fpeedily 
irom  the  effeds  of  this  calamity,  its  refloration  muff,  in  this  inlfance, 
have  been  cor 1 iderably  promoted  bv  the  (ettlement  of  many  of  the 

'lnri'i  ' *u'  ■ erm^  Protellants,  who  took  refuge  in  this  country, 

’ e improvements  they  introduced  in  many  of  the  arts  and 
' ! 11  l,rcs’  co'ltrib uted  much  to  draw  additional  hands  to  London 
Ur  manufacturing  towns.  In  1367,  there  were  found,  on 
fimilar  in  grangers  of  all  nations,  in  London;  and,  on  a 

ri't'v  anfl  i?|U1  lt-'0n’  !aken  'n  158o>  of  foreigners  reliding  in  the 
Zl  iey  wcre  l(H,nd  ,0  be  649  = . Jr  appears  that  at 

!i  ,i  L "■■’ofhs  of  the  city  were  increaling  confiderably,  as  it 
was  tliuu0ht  needlary  to  lfTue  * proclamation,  forbidding  any  build- 

in  &s 
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jngs  to  be  erefled  on  new  foundations,  within  three  miles  of  the 
city  gates,  anil  ordering  that  only  one  family  fholild  in  Habit  eacli 
houfe. 

On  the  plague  breaking  out  again  in  March,  1592,  a regular  ac» 
count  of  the  number  of  deaths  was  begun;  and  in  1594  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality  were  firli  publiflied,  probably  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  decreafe  of  the  plague,  as  they  were  difeontinued  as  (oon 
as  it  entirely  ceafed  ; the  number  of  perfons  that  died  of  the  plague 
in  1592,  was  11,503;  and  in  the  following  year,  10,662.  Its  re-ap- 
pearance feemed  to  the  parliament  to  juflity  the  apprehenftons  that 
had  been  entertained  of  the  ill  confequences  of  the  increafe  of  the 
metropolis  ; they  accordingly  enafled,  that  no  new  buildings  fliould 
be  erefled  within  three  miles  of  London  or  Weflminfler,  not  any 
one  dwelling- houfe  converted  into  more  ; that  theie  fliould  be  no 
inmates  or  under-fitters,  and  that  commons  or  v.afle  lands  lying 
within  three  miles  of  London  fliould  not  be  inclofed. 

On  the  plague  increafing  again  in  1603,  another  proclamation  was 
iflued,  for  more  efFefluall'y  refraining  the  incieafe  of  the  city  ; and 
the  publication  of  the  bills  of  mortality  was  renewed,  which  lias 
been  regularly  continued  ever  ftnee.  Tliefe  bills,  though  very  de- 
ficient and  incorrefl,  are  almoft  the  only  documents  from  which  any 
ellimate  of  the  population  of  London  can  he  formed  ; but,  though 
they  are  too  incomplete  to  fnrnifli  the  means  of  dcteimining  with 
accuracy  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  they  fliew  with  much 
greater  certainty  the  increafe  or  decline  of  the  population,  from  the 
period  of  their  efiabliflnnent  to  the  prelent  time. 

HOOLE’s  TRANSLATION  of  LEEUWENHOEK,  No.  III. 

Of  the  Garden  Spider. 

THE  following  obfervations  were  made  on  thofe  kinds  of  fpiders 
w |,ich  are  found  in  gardens,  where  they  fix  their  webs  to  vines, 

herbs,  and  fhrubs.  . 

I have  often  feen  thefe  fpiders,  when  dropping,  or  falling,  as  it 
feemed,  from  a tree,  Hop  or  fupport  themfelves  in  the  midway,  by 
means  of  their  thread  ; and  I found  that  this  was  done  by  the  help 
of  one  of  their  hind  feet,  which  they  continually  apply  to  the  thread 
as  they  fpin  it.  Thefe  feet  are  each  of  them  furnifhed  with  three 
nails-,  or  claws,  Handing  feparate,  or  apart  from  each  other.  Two  of 
thefe  claws  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  toot,  and  formed  with  teeth, 
or  notches,  like  the  cuts  in  a faw,  growing  narrower  towards  the 
bottom  ; and  with  tliefe  they  are  enabled  to  hold  fall  the  thread,  in 
like  manner  as  the  pulley  or  wheel,  in  thirty-hour  clocks,  is  contrived 
to’lay  hold  of  the  clock-line,  by  means  of  the  groove  being  alfo  nar- 
row at  bottom  : the  third  claw  is  deflimte  of  teeth  or  notches,  but 
ferves  for  various  ufes  to  the  animal  ; and  this  is  always  to  he  noted, 
that  when  tiie  fpidcr  does  not  want  to  afeend  to  an  height,  but  only 
to  lay  hold  of  t he  web  it  lias  fpun,  it  always  ufes  this  claw  for  that 

^ HTe^kind  of  fpidcr  I am  now  deferibing,  has  the  hind  part  of  its 
body  much  larger  than  is  feen  in  other  fpiders ; it  is  provided  with 
eight  longer  and  two  Ihortcr  legs,  which  Hiorter  ones  are  placed  in 
tlr  fore  part  of  its  body  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  all  furnifhed 
* with 
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with  an  indented  or  notched  claw  as  before  defcribed.  Some  wilt 
have  it,  that  fpiders  have  no  more  than  eight  legs,  but  this  appears 
to  be  a miftaken  opinion. 

In  thefe  fpiders  J plainly  perceived  eight  eyes,  two  of  which  are 
placed  near  to  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and,  in  my  judo-, 
menr,  defigned  to  fee  thofe  objects  which  are  above  the  animal 
Two  others  of  them  are  lituaied  a little  lower  down,  in  order  to  difl 
coverall  objects  in  Iront  ; and  on  each  fide  ot  the  head  are  a pair  of 
eyes  clofe  to  each  other,  and  of  thefe,  the  two  which  (land  forward 
are  to  take  in  the  view  of  all  objects  lying  obliquely,  or  not  (tramht 
in  front  ; and  the  two  which  (land  backward,  are  undoubtedly  de- 
ligned  to  behold  all  objeCts  behind  the  animal.  And  if  we  confider 
that  the  pupils  of  thefe  eyes  are  immoveable  in  the  head,  we  may 
cafily  conclude,  that  this  number  is  necelfary,  for  enabling  the  fptder 
to  behold  all  circumjacent  objects,  and  to  go  in  fearcli  of  food. 

. } baJe  often  heard  it  (aid,  that  the  fpider  lias  a (ting,  with  which, 
it  is  alfo  reported,  it  can  kill  the  toad  : but,  no  one  could  tell  me  in 
what  part  ot  the  body  this  (ting  was  placed,  therefore,  I concluded, 
that,  if  there  was  one,  it  nmft  he  in  the  pofterior  or  hind  part  as  in 
other  animals  and  inleCIs ; but,  on  examination,  I found  this  opinion 
to  be  groundlefs.  The  fpider  is,  however,  provided  with  two 
organs  or  weapons  anfwering  every  pnrpofe  of  a (ting,  which  are 
placed  in  front  ot  its  headjult  t^elow  the  eyes,  and,  when  not  in  ufe, 
they  lie  between  the  two  Ihorter  feet.  Thefe  weapons  or  inflruments 
of  offence,  winch  are  bent  in  the  nature  of  claws,  are  very  fimilar 
to  the  (ling  of  the  fcorpion  and  the  fangs  of  the  millepede  of  India, 
and  m each  of  thefe  fangs  (For  fo  I will  call  them)  is  a fmall  aper- 
ture, through  which,  in  all  probability,  a liquid  poifon  is  emitted 
by  the  fpider  at  the  time  it  inflicts  the  wound.  [Dr.  Mead,  in  Ins 
celebrated  EUay  on  Poifons,  when  treating  of  the  fpider,  expretfcd 
Ins  doubt  of  this  fact,  by  reafon  that  he  could  not  himfelf  difcover 
the  aperture;  and  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Micro- 
Jcope,  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  doCtor,  that  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek 
mutt  have  been  miflaken  in  this  particular.  But  in  another  treatife, 
afterwards  pub  hiked  by  Mr.  Baker,  he  informs  his  readers,  that  he 
?ad«  'e/In8,,h  P,fin,y  perceived  the  aperture,  and  had  (hewn  the  fame 
o Di.  Mead,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  the  difcovery.  A teftimony 
tins,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  our  author.] 

I at  feveral  times  inclofed  two  or  three  large  fpiders  in  the  fame 

K ays,  fou?d  that  when  ,hey  approached  each  other  they 
to  that  degree,  as  to  be  covered  with  the  effufion  of 

•tlwi  '0'nfrr,b0,dieS'  1 aH°  ob(erved>  that  fie  (mailer  fpiders 
ri ronr-h  aVOldld  thf  IarSer;  blir>  wIle»  two  of  nearly  equal  flze  ap- 
crannfpH  0,ber’.  ,le"her  would  give  way,  but  both  of  them 

d dP  nn,wf  er  furtoufly  With  their  fangs,  .ill  one  of  them  lay 
from  th  ?°'’  lf.S  boc,y  beinS  as  wet  with  the  blood  flowing 

at  o e „r,Una  as,if  Matcr  had  been  poured  upon  it.  1 

in  the  thirl-  a.  pldcr  w|ncb  was  wounded  by  the  bite  of  another 
blood  in  L P‘ti  t of  its  leg,  and  from  the  wound  there  ifftied  Come 

wounded  lpl,la'lLItyV  a^°Ut  ,he  f,Ze  of  a IarSe  grain  of  fand  ; this 
terwards  the’  V^i  i>K  e , be'd  11  p’  as  unable  to  ufe  it,  and  foon  af-* 
or  fore  mr«  'f  '1°  *7 • dropped  from  its  body  : whenever  the  bread 

to  be  mortal°  rlr  Plder  WAS  wounded,  I always  obferved  the  wound 
L any  reader  fhould  "be  difpofed  to  tty  the  experi- 
ment 
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ment  of  fetting  fpiders  to  fighting,  lie  mtifl  not  expedf  to  fee  a red 
liquor  illue  from  the  wounded  fpider  ; for  the  circulating  fluid  in 
many  infedls  is  clear  or  colourlefs,  though  as  fitly  to  be  denominated 
blood,  as  that  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals.] 

I had  imagined,  that,  when  a fpider  applied  its  thread  either  to 
fome  foreign  Jubilance  or  to  another  thread,  that  the  thread  newly 
fpun  mult  be  covered  with  fome  vifcous  or  glutinous  matter  by  which 
it  became  fattened,  in  like  manner  as  we  obferve  in  (ilk-worms 
threads.  But  I now  found  that  the  fpider  cannot  fix  its  thread  to 
any  thing,  without  imprinting  the  hind  part  of  its  body  on  the  place, 
by  which  preflure,  it  emits  an  incredible  number  of  exceflively  fmall 
threads,  diverging  in  every  direction,  from  whence  we  may  con- 
elude,  that,  as  loon  as  the  threads  are  expofed  to  the  air,  they  lole 
their  vifcofitv  or  gluey  quality.  When  I at  fit  ft  began  the  diffedlion 
of  the  fpider,  and  endeavoured  to  difcovCr  the  vifcous  of*  gummy 
iubflance  from  whence  thefe  threads  proceed,  and  could  not  fatisfy 
rnyfelf  in  that  particular,  I was  aflonifhed,  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive how,  from  fo  moifi  a body  as  this  creature’s,  there  could  in  fo 
fhort  a time  be  produced  threads  (frong  enough  to  bear  the  weight, 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  fix  fpiders  at  a time.  And,  upon  endea- 
vouring to  difeover  the  texture  of  thefe  threads,  I could  at  that  time 
perceive  no  more,  than  that  the  fame  thread  appeared  in  lome  places 
to  be  one  and  entire,  and  in  others  to  be  compofed  of  three,  four, 
or  more,  threads  ; and,  though  l often  endeavoured  to  obferve  thofe 
threads  immediately  as  they  ilfued  from  the  fpider’s  body,  I could, 
not  bbtain  a perfect  view  of  them,  notwithllanding  which,  1 did  not 
doubt,  that  what  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  one  thread,  is,  in  faff, 
compofed  of  many.  I determined  therefore,  fo  to  fix  a fpider  on  its 
back,  that  it  could  not  move  the  hind  part  of  its  body  ; and,  this 
being  done,  I contrived  with  a fmall  pair  of  pincers  to  draw  out 
from  the  body,  that  fmall  part  of  the  thread  which  projected  from 
the  organ  or  inflrument  from  which  the  threads  proceed,  and  then  I 
perceived  a great  number  of  exceeding  fmall  threads  illue  forth, 
which,  when  at  about  one  or  two  hairs  breadth  diflance  from  the 
fpider’s  body,  united  in  one  or  two  threads,  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  larger  threads  were  compofed.  Not  content  with  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  1 fet  about  deviling  means  of  keeping  the  threads  feparate,  as 
they  ilfued  from  the  fpider’s  body,  fo  that  I might  be  able  to  give 
fome  reprefentation  of  their  inconceivable  finenels,  and  at  three  fe- 
veral  times  1 l'ucceeded  herein  to  my  wi(h.  But  yet,  this  finenefs 
cannot  by  any  efforts  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  be  adequately  deferibed. 
For  upon  applying  the  utmoft  magnifying  powers  ot  the  microfcope, 
threads  are  difeovered  fo  exquifitely  llender,  as  almoft  entirely  to 
efcape  the  fight.  1 have  fometimes  endeavoured  to  count  thefe 
threads  as  they  iflued  forth,  but  always  without  fuccefs. 

If  we  duly  confider  that  the  threads  of  fpiders,  which  to  the 
baked  eye  feem  to  be  fingle,  are  compofed  of  many  (mailer  ones, 
and  that  they  thence  acquire  the  flrength  we  obferve  them  to  have, 
we  fhall  more  than  ever  be  aflured,  that  no  flexible  bodies  (except 
thofe  made  of  metal,  the  component  particles  of  which  are,  by  the 
force  of  fire,  moll  clofely  compared  or  knit  together),  can  have  any 
great  flrength  or  toughnefs,  unlefs  they  are  compofed  of  oblong 
parts  laid  fide  by  fide  by  fide,  and  that  their  flrength  or  toughnefs 
•will  be  greater  where  thefe  oblong  component  parts  are  twiflcd  to* 
VoL.  V.  No,  75.  Gg  get  her., 
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gcther,  or  made  to  cohere  by  fome  glutinous  matter,  as  are  fpun 
(ilk,  linen  garments,  ropes,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  the  reafoft 
why  all  the  (ingle  threads  of  (lax  are  very  tough  in  proportion  to 
their  (ize,  for  each  of  them  is  compofed  ot  (till  (mailer  particles  or 
fibres,  which  are  not  only  joined  together  by  a certain  vifeous  or 
gummy  matter,  but  are  alio  liirroundcd  with  a coat  or  bark,  as  it 
may  be  called;  whereby  their  inward. component  fibres  are  rendered 
(lili  (Ironger. 

Again,  it  we  advert  to  the  great  number  of  excedively  (lender 
threads,  proceeding  all  at  the  fame  time  from  the  body  of  the 
Jpider,  we  ruud  acknowledge  that  this  kind  of  formation  is  necelfarv  ; 
tor,  were  it  a lingie  thread  which  is  (pun  by  this  creature  with  (itch 
celerity,  the  liquid  matter  of  w hrch  it  is  formed  could  nor,  on  its 
ex pofure  to  the  air,  become  a folid  fubftancc  fo  quickly  as  thefe  mi- 
nute threads,  an  hundred  or  more  of  which,  taken  together,  do  nor 
in  niy  opinion  equal  the  hundredth  part  of  one  of  thofe  hairs  I can 
take  from  the  back  of  my  hand. 

In  a word,  the  infcrutable  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Almighty 
(heatoT  a e manitclfly  difpRiyed  in  the  formation  of  fitch  a thread 
as  the  (pidci’s,  the  wonderful  make  ot  which  is  lie  I'd  om-  obferved, 
becaufe,  the  tinenels  and  delicacy  of  its  texture  are  not  difcernible 
by  t he  naked  eye. 

Upon  beholding  the  exquifite  flendernefs,  arvd  alfo  the  multitude, 
ot  thele  threads,  I was  (truck  with  aflonifhment,  upon  conlidering 
liow  wonderful  mud  be  the  organs  in  a fpider’s  body  to  produce  fo 
many,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  didindt  .from  each  other.  And,  al- 
though I never  expended  that  I fhould  be  able  to  dive  into  tlt-is  fecret 
of  nature,  yet,  upon  dilfeding  the*  hind  part  of  one  of  the  larged 
fpiders  I could  procure,  and  attentively  examining  it,  I ar  length, 
with  the  greatelt  admiration,  perceived  a great  number  of  excedively 
ttnall  organs,  from  eacit  of  which,  one  exquifitely  fine  thread  pro- 
ceeded, and  thefe  were  fo  many,  that  I thought  their  number  mud 
at  lead  exceed  four  hundred.  They  were  not  all  placed  clofe  toge- 
ther, but  in  eight  didindt  (pots  or  compartments y fo  that,  if  The 
ipi/ler  ufes  all  thefe  organs  at  the  fame  time,  eight  feveral  threads 
may  he  formed,  each  ot  which  will  confifi  ot  a great  number  of 
(mailer  ones.  Again,  thefe  ('mailer  threads  differ  iodize,  for  one  of 
the  organs  will  be  feen  to  (pin  a thread  twice  as  large  as  t lie  next  ad- 
joining to  it. 

If  any  perfon  examines  by  the  microfcope  that  part  towards  the 
c xm  emity  of  the  Ipider’s  body  from  whence  its  thread  proceeds,  he 
vim  obferve  t he  (pot  to  be,  as  it  were,  furrounded  by  five  feveral 
protuberances  or  rifings,  each  ending  in  a point,  and  altogether 
forming  a kind  of  enclof'ure  ; but  from  the  anterior  or  forwarded  of 
thefe  five  protuberances  no  threads  proceed.  The  other  four  on 
then-outer  (idesare  thick  fet  with  hairs,  (o  that  all  the  fmaller  organs 
<te (lined  to  (pin  the  threads  are  (ituated  towards  theinfide,  the  reafon 
°i'  u.  1 I take  to  be,  that  rliey  may  be  preferved  uninjured  when 
lU.  h'u  cr  5s  creeping  into  holes  where  it  does  not  want  to  fpin  its 

Thi, . ?r()Vvhlle  ranninR  along  the  ground,  or  after  its  prey.  When 

j"  ^ J -mentioned  four  protuberances  are  put  alide  from  each 
/ ''"n’  1C,e  vv'^  'n  middle  or  (pace  between  them  four 

, "'T  fe  1 ,fjn  ‘s.’  ejcb  (nrnifiied  with  the  like  organs  for  fpinniog  threads, 

u - .i-i  in  (ize  and  fewer  in  number.  Thefe  organs  for  fpinning, 
S being 

X 
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being  by  this  means  all  expofed  to  view,  exhibit  the  appearance,  as 
it  were,  of  a field,  thick  let  with  an  incredible  number  of  pointed 
parts,  each  producing  one  thread  ; hut  thele  pointed  parts  arc  not 
made  gradually  tapering  from  the  bale  to  the  point;  they  are  formed, 
as  it  one  were  to  imagine  a f'ntall  reed  fomewhat  tapering,  having  a 
it i 11  linaller  one  joined  to  its  taper  end,  and  this  latter  terminating  in 
a point,  which  point,  in  thefe  organs  I am  now  delcribing,  is  as  fine 
as  imagination  can  conceive. 

Now  if  we  lay  it  down  as  a faff,  that  a young  fpider,  which  is  fe- 
veral  hundred  times  fntaller  than  a full  grown  one,  is  furnifhed  with 
the  fame  organs  as  the  larger,  and  that  as  the  fpider,  fo  the  organs 
do  by  degrees  grow  proportionable  larger,  the  neceirary  conclulioo 
is,  that  the  threads  fpun  by  a young  fpider,  are  many  hundred  times 
finer  than  thole  fpun  by  one  full  grown,  which  exquifite  flendernels 
it  feems  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  form  a true  idea  of. 

After  this,  I took  a (mail  frog,  whole  body  was  about  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  length,  which  I put  into  a glafs  tube  together  with  a large 
fpider,  in  order  to  fee  the  actions  of  thele  two  animals  when  brought 
together  ; and  I obferved  the  fpider  pafs  over  the  frog  without  hurt- 
ing it,  though  with  its  fangs  displayed  as  if  to  attack  the  frog.  Upon 
this,  I caivfed  the  frog  to  fall  againlt  the  fpider,  who,  thereupon, 
flruck  his  fangs  into  the  frog’s  back,  making  two  wounds,  one  of 
which  exhibited  a red  mark,  and  the  other  a purple  f pot . I then 
brought  the  frog  to  the  fpider  a fe-cond  time,  w ho,  thereupon,  flruck 
his  fangs  into  one  of  the  frog’s  fore  feet,  whereby  fome  tew  of  the 
blood  velfels  were  wounded.  Having  provoked  the  fpider  3 third 
time,  he  Ifruck  both  fangs  into  the  frog’s  nofe,  prefently  after  which, 

J took  the  fpider  out  of  the  glafs..  The  frog,  thus  wounded,  fat 
without  motion,  and,  in  about  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  it  flretched 
out  its  hind  legs  and  expired.  The  next  day  1 brought  another  frog, 
about  tite  fame  fize  as  the  former,  to  the  fame  fpider,  but,  though 
it  was  twice  wounded,  1 did  not  perceive  it  to  be  injured  ; perhaps 
becaufe  the  fpider’s  bite  may  not  be  fo  venomous  in  our  climate  as  in 
warmer  regions,  or  elfe  that  the  poifon  of  this  fpider  might  have 
been  exhauffecl  by  former  attacks. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1 took  feveral  of  the  largeff  fpiders 
that  coidd  be  got,  and  placed  them  in  glalfes  apart  by  themfelves,  in 
order  to  wait  for  t heir  laying  eggs,  which  1 purpofed  to  open,  and 
examine  the  contents.  Two  of  thele  fpiders,  after  being  confined 
ten  or  twelve  days,  I found  bad  laid  their  eggs,  and  enveloped  them 
in  fo  thick  a web,  that  I was  afford  filed  to  behold  it,  confidcring  that 
it  had  been  fpun  in  a few  hours  fpacc.  Some  of  thefe  eggs  I opened, 
and  found  the  infide  to  be  of  a ycllowifli  colour  ; the  form  of  each 
eeg  was  aimed  round,  and  nearly  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  collection  of  eggs  laid  by  one  fpider  com- 
pofed  a rounding  figure,  almoff  fpherical,  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  from  whence  may  be  computed  how  great  a number  of 
eggs  the  fpider  lays.  And  one  would  almoff  think  it  impoflible  for 
lo  many  to  be  contained  within  litis  creature’s  body;  fincc  upon 
viewing  them  wiili  the  naked  eye,  as  they  lie  together  in  regular 
order,  t hey  occupy  a larger  (pace  than  the  fize  of  the  animal  itfelf. 
Rut  it  muff  be  confidered,  and  it  is  w hat  1 have  often  experienced  in 
opening  fpiders,  that  the  eggs  while  within  their  bodies  are  not  of  a 
■globular  figure,  but  being  verv  foft  they  lie  comprefled  together, 
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and  therefore  3re  of  divers  (hapes,  but  as  foon  as  emitted  from  the 
fpider  they  atfume  a fpherical  form,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  prelFuro 
of  the  atmofphere  on  every  part  of  them;  and  when  of  this  round 
figure,  being  placed  in  exaft  order,  fide  by  fide,  and  only  touching 
each  other  in  a point,  they  nmft  neceflarilv,  to  our  view,  occupy 
more  fpace  thqn  they  did  while  in  the  animal’s  body. 

I at  fil'd  was  not  able  to  conceive  by  what  means  the  fpider  could 
place  its  eggs  fo  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  web;  but  now  I was 
fatisfied  in  that  particular;,  for,  while  I was  observing  a third  fpider 
which  was  fixing  a web  to  the  glafs  in  order  to  lay  her  eggs  in  it,  I 
faw  that  firft  (he  made  a kind  of  thick  layer  of  threads,  and  fafiened 
them  to  the  glafs  before  (he  began  to  lay  one  egg  ; and  it  was  mod 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  layer  or  firatum  was  not  flat,  but  curioufly 
made  with  a roundifh  cavity.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s 
fpace,  upon  again  obferving  the  fpider,  I faw  that  this  cavity  was  not 
pnly  filled  with  eggs,  but  t hat  eggs  were  piled  tip  above  the  edges  of 
it  to  the  lame  height  as  the  hollow  of  the  cavity  below,  and  the 
fpider  was  then  bufied  in  fpinning  a web  to  enclofe  the  eggs  on  every 
(ide.  For  this  purpofe  (he  employed  not  only  the  hind  part  of  her 
body  from  whence  the  threads  were  fpun,  but  her  two  hinder  feet, 
with  which  fine  placed  the  threads  in  due  order.  And  now  all  the 
organs  ufed  in  producing  the  threads  appeared  in  view,  each  of  them 
in  the  aft  of  emitting  its  particular  thread.  I alfo  obferved  the 
fpider  elevate  the  hind  part  of  its  body  about  the  breadth  of  a draw, 
and  then  fix  the  thread  which  by  the  eleyation  had  been  drawn  out 
to  that  length,  to  the  web  which  was  already  fpun  about  the  eggs. 

I was  very  defirous  to  fee  a fpider  in  the  aft  of  laying  its  eggs, 
which  at  length  I obtained  a fight  of,  and  obferved  that  they  were 
not  emitted  from  the  fame  part  asisufual  in  all  other  minute  animals; 
but  from  the  tore  part  of  its  belly,  not  far  from  the  hind  legs  ; and 
near  the  place  I obferved  a kind  of  little  hooked  organ,  handfomely 
fiiaped,  which  I had  often  before  feen  in  this  animal,  and  could  not 
imagine  for  what  purpofe  it  was  defigned  ; but  now  I perceived,  that 
it  extended  over  that  part  whence  the  eggs  iflued,  and  I therefore 
conjeftured  that  its  u le  was  to  depofit  them  in  regular  order  within 
the  web  prepared  to  receive  them. 

On  the  firfi  of  January,  I put  fome  fpider’s  eggs  into  a glafs  tube 
which  I conflantly  carried  about  me,  in  order  to  difeover  whether 
by  the  warmth  I imparted  to  them  they  would  be  hatched  fooner 
than  the  ufual  time,  which  is  in  the  fpring  ; and  on  the  17th  of 
January  I faw  above  twenty-five  young  fpiders  completely  hatched, 
and  as  many  more  half-way  out  of  the  eggs  ; and  in  the  evening  of 
the  fame  day  I counted  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  young  ones.  The 
next  day,  the  number  was  not  increased,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
PSSsi  t0  the  number  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  were  either  barren,  or 
the  young  (piders  were  dead  within  them.  Upon  expofing  the  glafs 
tube  at  t his  cold  feafon,  to  the  air  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
young  fpiders  lay  without  motion,  bur,  tjpon  applying  fome  warmth 
to  it,  they  began  tp  move,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  crowded 
them fe Ives  together  in  an  heap,  afte#  the  manner  of  bees,  within 
the  web  where  the  eggs  had  been.  On  the  21  (1  of  January  I could 
■CKi"1  e''’*u  eyes  each  of  them,  which  till  then  had  not  been 
Y1  1 e’  anc^  on  the  251I1  of  January  they  began  to  fpin  webs  in  the 
lame  manner  as  full-grown  fpiders.  I had  hitherto  been  at  a lofs  to 

conceive 
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conceive  how  this  great  number  of  young  fPu  ers  could  be  c ^ ure 
with  nourifh mem,  confidering  that  the  natural  food  ^ h s c erft  rJ 
is  the  li.blta.ice  of  other  infects  , but  I now  perce.  ved  thatteyha 
fed  on  the  ba.ren  eggs  which  had  been  le.t  m the : g afs,  and  they  at 
rewards  devoured  one  another  till  they  were  reduced  to  a very 

1 have  often  compared  the  fize  of  the  thread  fpun  by  full-grown 
fpiders  with  a hair  ' of  my  beard.  For  this  purpofe  1 P>»«d  he 
t hickett  part  of  the  hair  before  the  microfcope,  and  from  the  mo 
accurate  judgment  1 could  form,  more  than  an  hundred  of  c 
fhreads  placed  lute  by  fide  could  not  equal  the  diameter  of  one  luc 
hair  It  then  we  fuppofe  inch  an  hair  to  be  of  a round  form, 
follow s that  ten  thoufand  of  the  thread,  fpun  by  the 
h lers  when  taken  together,  will  not  be  equal  in  lubftance  to  the 
fize  of  a finHe  hair.  °To  this  if  we  add  that  four  hundred  young 
fpiders  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  fpm  their  webs,  are  no 
Ur-er  lhan  a full-grown  one,  and  that  each  of  theU : minute  fpiders 
poffelfes  the  fame  organs  as  the  larger  ones,  it  follows,  that  the  ex 
ceedin"  Imall  threads  fpun  by  thefe  little  creatures;  mud  be  fill!  oiir 
hundred  times  flenderer,  and  conlequently  that  lour  millions  of  thefe 
minute  fpiders  threads  cannot  equal  in  fubftance  the  fize  01  a > g 
hair  And,  if  we  farther  confider  of  how  many  filaments  01  } arts 
each  of  thefe  threads  confids,  to  compofe  the  fize  we  have  been 
computin'5,  we  are  compelled  to  cry  out,  O what  incredible  minute- 
ness here  ; and  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  works  ot  nature 
[ never  could  procure  a fight  of  thefe  animals  when  coupling to- 
gether either  in  the  gardens  or  fields,  nor  when  mdofpd  in  JuT 
for  always  perceived  the  female  to  run  away  at  the  approach  of  the 

male  and  havin'5  at  one  time  inclofed  three  male  fptders  with  a 
male  , ano,  na  n flew  at  the  males  with  fo  much  fury, 

“EVS'fef.  r‘ Hereupon  I kiS^  ^ 

tw°o  of  the  males  lie  dead,  and  the  lurvtvor  employed  in  devouring 

thTheleaferemdie'Chief  of  my  obfervations  on  the  fpider,  an  animal 
held  it  fnch  detection  by  many,  that  they  dread  eyen  the  ^ or 
approach  of  it,  but  in  which  we  find  as  much  perfection  and  beauty 

as  in  any  other  animal. 
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TF  aold  be  diffolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  precipitated  with  vdatile 
I lixivioul  fall,  or  with  fixed  lixivious  fait,  when  the  anujreg.s 

has  bee.  prepared  with  fal  ammoniac,  a yellow  powder  w,  lteo  - 
iained  which,  when  heated,  or  only  bru.fed,  explodes  hidden  y 
witl.  a prodigious  report.  The  force  of  this  aurum  fu Unmans 
terrible  and,  in  the  hands  of  incautious  perfons,  has  often  oc- 
cafioned  much  mifehief.  But,  however  powerful,  .t  cannot,  as 
S ue  have  imagined,  be  employed  inflead  ol  gun-powder,  even  weic 
not  this 7mS.lUl.le  on  account  of  the  high  value  of  the  metal  from 
Which  is  made  ; for  exp'lofion  does  not  take  place  when  the  powder 
Ts  confined  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  always  of  importance,  and 
afford  fubi eft  of  (peculation  .0  the  philofopher,  though  no  immediate 
K tl.cn*.  E*pcriP.e»ts,  however,  have  rendered 
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ir  probable  that  this  powder  may  poffefs  fome  medicinal  virtues  and 
we  are  adored  that  .r  can  be  employed  in  enamel  paintin-  ’ ^ 
I he  period  when  tins  powder  was  invented  is  uncertain  as  the 
counts  given  of  its  compofifion.  It  is  however  , , 

difeoverer  was  a German  benediftine'  monk  who  .obab!c  ,hat  ,lle 

' *'3  i and  .here  is  realon  ,o  .hi"  k Eha  mav  1,'Z  "h0"' 
ulefnl  oblei  various,  of  which  we  are  vet  id,  ^ have  made  many 

of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ; for  b?th  a?e  Jim",  ft8*  mea,lin- 

•he  "S  "l"  T *»f«"  °f 

sk  :ss  fts- 

prelcription.  ' ’ S carce>  "e  <hall  tranferibe  the 

.eke  "„d  di^rm0nVSC  ; **. 

Of  lal  ammoniac,  and  you  will  tin, s obtain  a (f  I ^ °l,nc« 

nmft  be  repeatedly  diflilled  and  redded  . "S  aT>H-reg,a,  which 

at  the  bottom,  and  until  it  become  ouiteVl  ” ni0r,e  ,efes  rema,n 
fine  thin  gold-leaf  inthc  nrfmr-r  r ear  and  tranfparent.  Take 
uled;  put  it  into  anHalem-blc^noii^a^f  wblc  b a"*i"'°"y  has  been 
much  ot  the  gold  as  poflible  he  <1(1  I jU3  'f§,a  over  ir  > and  'ct  as 
folved,  add  to  it  /iL  ^ After  ,he  *o!d  is  a11  dir- 

fpring-water,  and  it  will  te«i„  lo^Wrvdfce* Wl*  d'!f'lv!?  ln  a li,tle 
hasceafed,  pour  fome  more  oi  iml J . aY  ? . th*  ^rvefcence 
dilfolved  gold  fall  to  the  bottom  t ’ a'\d  10  * Ms  *°  oPten  till  the 

pour  the  aqna-regia  from  the  Fold  r , K f ',ar*  Y,ou  mu,t  chen 
eight  or  ten  times.  When  the  j,i!  ’ wafh  it  well  ivifo  water 
water,  and  dry  the’ calx  in  the  oneS  1S.  re'tled>  P°»'r  off  the 
over  the  fire  fn,  J 7 ‘ °,P.en  air  when  tl,e  fhn  fliines,  but  not 

warm,  it  explodes’  xn/Xl  f th,s  povvdfr  becomes  a little  heated  or 

violent  that  no  man  can  withEd’™'  ^Vle^r'l'  'S  f°  powerful  and 
thus  prepared,  take  ftrom>  diflilled  v:  ‘ n * le  Powder  has  been 

it  cntrtirmallyover  the  ed  V,neSar  a"d  Pour  over  it;  keep 

it,  f o' .that  nothing  may  fill  ui  we • ry- t°u r hours,  without  ftirring 
Pnved  of  its  powfrT/exp  odinS  • ^ " wil1  be  aSail>  de' 

oident  happen  by  carelellWf- V ° l<rdlfe  great  rare  ‘bat  no  ac- 
■Mf a filed  the  powder,  Txp^e^-,0dry"»0fFthe  Vinegar’  31U,>  h3VinS 

ments  in  order*  to  difcoverT ?1CWS  ,bat  Valentin  had  made  experi- 
of  its  power  of  exploding  lou,  ailri‘in  bilminans  might  be  deprived 
vinegar.  It  appeals  1;.°’  r"d  )e.  found  that  this  could  be  done  by 

!hat  f“''  ,hinS dould'k'SidSy  f^jL.l’r,  ''al1  dift‘,V'r"1  a'fo 
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After  the  time  of  Valentin,  Crollius,  who  lived  in  the  lafi  half  ot 
the  (ixteenth  century,  leems  to  have  been  heft  acquainted  wit  i t n- 
powder,  and  to  have  princfpally  made  it  known  : at  any  rate  us 
works  are  referred  to  bv  moll  of  the  modern  writers.  He  “‘is  it 
aumm  volatile , and  (peaks  of  its  being  ul'et'ul  m medicine.  1 he  name 
aurum  fulminant  was  firll  ufed  by  Beguin.  '1  he  method  of  preparing 
it  is  deferibed  by  Kircher,  who  conliders  it  as  a thing  uncommon, 
and  who  calls  it  pulvis  pyrius  aureus. 


On  t h e USE  of  WIGS. 

rnHE  Greeks  and  Romans  tiled  falfe  hair,  and  had  likewife  a 
X kind  of  hair-powder.  Hannibal  wore  falle  hair. — Lampridnts 
oives  a deleription  of  the  Emperot  Commodus  s ' * 1 c, » wlm.li 
powdered  with  gold-duft,  and  anointed  with  ointments  of  an  agree- 
able odour,  that  the  daft  might  adhere  to  it.  It  appears  not  impro- 
bable, that,  even  then,  not  merely  a vain  affectation  of  pomp,  but 
the  effects  of  too  active  a gallantry  (though  trilling  when  compared 
with  thole  of  more  modern  times)  may  have  given  occafton  to  this 
invention.  For  further  information  on  this  fnbjeCf,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  learned  commentators  on  the  fatirical  exclamation  ot 
Ctefar’s  foldiers,  during  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  : “ Lrjanz, 

fervate  uxrrem,  mocc/ium  calvum  adducimus  /”  l lenry  111.  king  of  f i ance, 
lolt  his  hair  through  the  then  yet  new-fafhioned  venereal  dtlea.e  (al- 
though, indeed,  his  grandfather  had  already  been  mteCted  with  ir)  ; 
he  had  therefore  one  of  the  caps,  then  ufually  worn,  covered  with 
falfe  hair-  but  yet  lie  ventured  nut  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  pretence 
of  his  queen,  or  of  the  foreign  ambaffadors,  for  fear  they  fhould 
oblerve  his  lofs.  In  i5i»,  John  duke  of  1 ufeuny  ordered  h.s 

head-bailiff  at  Cobourg  to  procure  ior  him  from  1 Jumoerg  a hand- 
feme  falfe  head  of  hair;  “ but  fecretlv  (wrote  lie),  that  it  may  not 
be  known  that  it  is  for  us  ; and  let  it  be  curled  and  fo  contrived 
that  it  mav  be  put  on  the  head  without  being  observed.  Rut  in 
• lie  rei<m  of  I-ouis  XIV.  when  polite  manners  and  gallantry 
had  become  more  general,  men  more  fenhbly  aileCted  witn  cold, 
&c.  and  the  number  of  bald  heads  greater  ; they  were  no  longer 
alnamed  of  the  caps  covered  with  falfe  hair;  many  people  evpn, 
who  had  not  toll  their  hair,  wore  them  from  an  affectation  of 
idfhionable  gallantry,  from  the  effeCIs  of  which  they  were  reany 
exempt  'l  his  gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  weaving  hair  into  a 
linen  cloth,  and  likewil'c  into  fringes,  which  were  ufed  tor  tome  time 
under  the  name  Milan  Points.  Thefe  fringes  or  laces  were  (own  m 
row8  io  the  plain  caps,  which  were  now  made  ot  a thinner  fteep- 
■ • and  this  head-drefs  was  called  bv  the  French  peruque,  by  the 

Germans  parade,  by  the  Englilli  periwig,  contracted  into  wig — At 
f.q  they  invented  a kind  of  three-thread  treffes,  winch  were  fewed 
to  ribbons  or  other  fluffj  ; thefe  th<  y then  ftretched  out,  and  joined 
together  on  blockscut  into  t tie  fhape  of  the  head.  This- is  theoitgin 
0f°0u r p relent  wigs,  the  making,  repairing,  and  drelltng,  of  which 
fnriilh  employment  to  fo  vaft  a number  of  people.-  The  hrft  who 
wore  a prruque  was  an  abb.e  named  La  Riviere.  At  one  time  this  or- 
nament of  the  head  was  fo  thick,  fo  loaded  with  hair,  and  fo  long, 
that  it  hung  down  as  low  as  the  wailt.  A perfon  who  happened  to 
i,, ve  a lean  vifage  was  quite  hid  in  this  cloud  of  hair.  The  fore- 


2j2  Vapour  machine  for  raising  weights; 

part  of  the  wig  was  likewife  worn  very  high  : in  France  tins  w*<j 
called  devant  a la  Fontagne , from  t he  marquis  of  that  name,  who  had 
brought  it  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  Louis  Xl  V. — A certain  Ervais 
at  lali  found  out  the  art  of  frizzing  the  wigs  ;* by  which  means,  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  hair,  they  appear  fuller  than  they  could  be  with 
even  a much  greatei.  The  bag-wigs  firft  tame  into  fafhion  during 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  pnuquts  a la  Rcgcnct.  The  Emperor  Charles  Vl.  would  allow  no 
one  to  be  admitted  into  his  prelence  without  a wig  with  two  tails. 
Of  a more  modern  date  than  wigs  is  our  prelent  hair-powder  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  not  yet  in  general  life  ; and  that  king 
at  firft  diflikcd  the  fafhion  of  wearing  it.  Tlfe-otUyers  are  laid  to 
have  hr  ft  powdered  their  hair;  but,  for  a long  time,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  that  practice,  always  combed  the  powder  out  again  as 
foot!  as  they  returned  from  the  theatre.  ° ’ 

• ' -Hi  v-’>  , 

VAPOUR  MACHINE  for  RAISING  WEIGHTS. 

A 1 Chaillot’  near  Pa,is»  at  the  forges  of  MefTrs.  Perrier,  an  ex- 
JAL  periment  was  made  on  the  13th  of  Nov.  i799,  0f  a machine 
of  their  invention,  for  raifing  coals  from  coal-mines. 

. The  vapour  machine,  or  fire-pump,  has  been  long  f.nce  employed 
in  the  working  of  thofe  mines,  to  drain  the  water.  Thofe  learned 
mechanics  therefore  imagined  that  the  fame  advantage  and  the 
fame  economy  might  be  found  in  drawing  up  the  coals,  by  fubfti- 
nmng  the  new  vapour-machine,  called  a rotation-engine,  indead  of 
hot-fes,  which  are  commonly  tiled  for  that  purpofe,  but,  to  accom- 
phfh  that  end,  it  was  neceflary  to  compofe  that  machine  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  might  have  the  faculty  of  obeying  its  conductor,  of 
changing  its  movements  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  raife  the  ton  with 
coals,  which  is  loaded  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  to  let  it  down 
again  when  empty,  and  of  flopping  it  at  the  height  required,  when 
t is  nccelfary  to  (end  down  workmen  to  mend  the  wood-work  of  the 
pit;  tt  was  farther  neccflary,  in  order  to  render  the  refidance  which 
,1,!  / h 1 n.e . h adJ 0 0 v e rcp me,  uniform,  to  annihilate  the  weight  of 

H C„S0,dV,?h,C?  bccoi,les  yery  heavy, when  the  pits  are  of  a great 
3";.  .They  have  accomplifhed  all  thofe  points  by  a very  fimple 

meclunifm,  which  any  man  may  be  made  acquainted  with  in  a tew 
minutes. 

rn^ie/XPrerim-ant  'T hi®h  Iias  been  made  has  proved  that  a ton  of 
the ft,medrn  • 1C  fun,ace  of  that  machine,  would  draw  up,  in 
mr  nt  PpdCC  of.t'me,  ahout  100  tuns  of  the  fame  weight,  from'a 

or  IniaHer  depth' m depth’  and  ProPortion  Torn  pits  of  a greater 

vent  ion  Commei'c,al  Journal,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  in- 
;e0"riS  tt  ZT’  that  “ WJ11  OCCar,°11  a eonfiderable  Caving  in  the 
that  artTelp  nf°f  ,mices>  dnr  ProdlIt'e  a diminution  in  the  price  of 
be  adopted  .1  lle  0 nece(Jary  to  the  arts  ; and. farther  that,  if  it 
I>uvvels  ofVehe'Pet  °nS  ^ h°'VOrk  thecoal  m'nes  will  draw  from  the 
all  the  means  Jh-'V*  WItbo|1t  confuming  the  produce  of  its  furface* 
of  horfes  to  r IC  1 aie  neceTary  ; they  will  reffore  a great  number 
ofAnzin  ynyn’erce  and  aorieulture.  The  workingof  the  mines 

which  would  be  Uycd.e-anef'  empl°yS  four  ,u,ndred  and  fifty  horfes. 
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FOTHERGILI.  on  the  HYDROPHOBIA. 

DR.  Fothergill’s  Paper,  “ On  the  nature  of  r he  difeafeoccafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a mad-dog,  tlie  means  of  an  e fie  filial  remedy," 
is  one  of  thofe  traffs,  the  general  difperfion  of  v\  hich  might  be 
highly' ufeful.  The  defcription  of  the  dilorder  is  tremendous;  the 
remedy  recommended  is  principally  olive-oil,  operating  by  producing, 
copious  perfpiration.  1 he  doctor  alio  fuggefls  the  polTible  effects  ot 
mulic-  in  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  this  dreadful  malady.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  this  paper  cannot  but  be  ufeful  and  interelling  ; 

It  appears  that  the  hydrophobia  may  be  cotilidered  as  a fpecies  of 
fpafmodic  angina,  produced  by  fpecific  contagion,  which  exerts  its 
influence,  iff.  On  the  injured  part,  and  afterwards  on  the  organs  of 
deglutition.  2 cl  I y . That  the  local  flinnilus,  being  propagated  to  the 
brain,  excites  the  moving  powers  of  the  fyftem  into  re-aftion ; and 
hence  the  convulfive  motions  which  fpeedily  exhaulf  the  ftrength, 
and  finally  extinguifh  the  vital  principle.  3 cl  1 y . That  profufe  bleed- 
ing may  prove  highly  injurious.  +thly.  That  the  forcing  down  large 
quantities  of  liquid  is  a cruel  practice,  as  it  cannot  but  increafe  the 
fpafms,  and  exafperate  the  malady. 

The  chief  indications  of  cure  appear  evidently  to  be  t Ire  following  : 
— iff.  To  diflolve  the  fatal  connection  between  the  injured  part  and 
the  organ  of  deglutition,  idly.  To  calm  the  violent  fpafms,  and 
foothe  the  nervous  fyflem.  3dly.  To  fupport  the  firength,  and  invi- 
gorate the  whole  frame. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  of  thefe  indications,  much  depends  on  external 
means,  and  clofe  attention  to  the  injured  part.  The  moment  any 
darting  pains,  attended  with  numbnefs  and  difcoloration,  are  per- 
ceived, t hey  denote  the  poifon  to  be  in  an.  aCtive  (fate,  and  tiiat  no 
time  ought  to  be  loll  in  profecuting  the  molt  vigorous  meafures. 

The  period  from  the  commencement  of  thefe  fymptoms,to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hydrophobia  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  rarely  exceeds 
five  or  fix  days.  To  prevenr,  therefore,  the  initation  being  propa- 
gated to  the  throat,  let  the  fufpeCted  part  be  immediately  cut  our, 
and  the  lurface  of  the  wound  duly  cauterized.  If  any  difficulty  of 
deglutition  has  already  been  felt,  let  a (harp  bliffer  or  finapilm  he 
applied  to  the  throat,  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  For  unlefs  the 
morbid  imprellion  can  be  obliterated  by  one  vet  ftronger,  and  the 
natural  aCtion  of  the  fympathizing  parts  fpeedily  reftored,  there  can 
be  but  fmall  hopes  of  luccefs. 

A malady  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  fo  infradable  by  nature,  demands 
herculean  remedies,  and  warrants  a prudent  trial  of  the  moll  aCtive 
ftibffances,  with  w hich  we  are  yet  acquainted.  The  Atropa  Belladona, 
in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains,  has  been  highly  extolled  by  fome 
German  profeffors ; the  lauracerafus  half  grain,  and  arfenic  one- 
eighth,  by  others.  The  byofeyamus  niger,  in  form  of  extraCl,  given 
in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  in  cafes  of  fixed  melancholy, 
attended  with  horrors  and  pbfiinutc  watchings,  1 have  fometimes 
found  very  beneficial.  It  moreover  procures  lleep  and  compofure  of 
mind  ; often  where  opium  fails,  or  even  adds  to  the  inquietude. 
Now  thefe  potent  remedies,  with  due  caution,  may  be  tried  in  fuc- 
ceffion  ; if  (hey  fail,  they  only  (hare  the  common  fate  of  former  an- 
tidotes ; hot,  if  one  of  them  flioukl  anfwer,  it  nuy  afford  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  flock  of  knowledge. 
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2dly.  To  afluage  the  fpafms,  and  foothe  the  nervous  fyftem. — To 
efi'ed  this,  after  the  hydrophobia  has  actually  appeared,  all  impedi- 
ments, and  whatever  may  hurt  the  acute  feelings  of  the  patient,  or 
by  the  power  of  allocution  tend  to  aggravate  his  fufferings,  muff 
be  firft  carefully  removed  ; no  dog  muft  on  any  account  be  allowed 
to  enter  t he  room.  Not  water  only,  and  other  liquids,  but  all  glaring 
colours  and  glafs  mirrors,  muft  be  kept  entirely  out  of  his  fight.  No 
loud  noife,  nor  cold  air,  mud  be  fuffered  to  moled  him.  Having  thus 
removed  impediments,  we  mud  next  endeavour  to  adid  nature,  in 
alleviating  the  fpafms,  and  in  procuring  a lucid  interval.  If  there  be 
any  critical  evacuation  in  this  difeafe  favourable  to  our  views,  it  mud, 
I conceive,  be  that  of  fweat. 

In  the  cures  recorded  by  Dr.  Nugent  and  others,  in  five  or  fix 
cafes  of  the  hydrophobia  in  an  advanced  date,  the  treatment  was 
difi'erent  in  each,  yet  there  was  one  circumdance  common  to  all,  and 
th at  was  a copious  fweat.  Till  that  appeared,  the  recovery  feems  to 
have  been  doubtful.  Nor  is  the  cafe  defcribed  by  Van  Helmontan 
exception  : the  patient  being  plunged  in  the  cold-bath  till  half  dead, 
the  cure  was  attributed  to  the  fright,  but  ought  rather  to  have  been 
afcribed  to  re-a6!ion  of  the  fyftem,  which,  being  aided  by  a warm 
bed  and  fudorific  regimen,  terminated  in  a falutary  fweat.  In  a fub- 
lequent  experiment  of  this  kind,  equally  terrific,  no  fweat  enfued, 
and  the  dileale  loon  proved  fatal. 

Sudorifics,  indeed,  feldom  produce  a copious  fweat,  unlefs  their 
operation  can  be  afiided  by  warm  diluting  liquors.  Hence,  perhaps, 
it  is,  that  nutfk,*  valerian,  opium,  and  other  powerful  fudorifics, 
have  fo  often  failed. — Given  merely  as  antifpalmodics,  without  proper 
dilution,  they  ferve  but  to  flatter  hope  at  the  expence  of  difappoint- 
ment;  let,  therefore,  the  following  method  have  a fair  trial : 

In  a pint  of  olive-oil  diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphire;  let  the 
entire  furhtce  of  the  body  be  diligently  rubbed  with  tins  folution, 
made  warm,  continuing  the  friftion  before  a gentle  fire  till  the  whole 
be  expended.  After  which,  let  the  patient  be  covered  with  a flannel 
and  put  into  a warm  bed,  till  a copious  perfpiration  be  procured. 
This  may  be  encouraged  by  an  enema  of  warm  wine  whey,  with  an 
addition  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirir,  or  eau  de  luce,  which  la  ft  lias 
long  been  deemed  a noted  fpecific  in  France. — The  part  affected, 
and  alfo  the  neck  and  fpine,  ought  to  be  well  embrocated  twice  a-day 
with  tepid-oil,  which,  by  foothing  the  nerves,  may  a6t  as  a pow  erful 
anodyne  and  antilpafmodic  : could  3n  entire  bath  of  oil  be  had,  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  greatly  preferable  to  a common  bath  of 
fvarm  water. 

A patient,  in  confequence  of  the  poifon  of  arfenic,  had  long  fuf- 
fered  tevere  pains  and  convultive  fpafms  over  the  whole  furface  of 
his  body,  which  refitted  various  internal  and  external  remedies,  till 
lie  was  ordered  by  M.  Bouteille,  to  be  placed,  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  at  proper  intervals,  in  a bath  of  warm  oil,  by  which  lie  was 
loon  completely  cured. 

It  niuflc  has  charms  to  harmonize  the  nerves,  and  foothe  the 
feelings  ot  a melancholy  or  outrageous  maniac,  as  mentioned  on  the 
big  iett  authority,  can  any  caufe  tie  aftigned  why,  in  a mufical  age 
like  the  prefent,  its  powerful  influence  fhotild  not  be  tried  againft 
tins  dreadful  malady  ? Though  its  effedls  on  the  difeafe  occafioned 
>y  t.ie  tarantula,  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  yet,  il  what 
5 has 
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lias  been  confidently  afl'erted  of  its  efficacy  againd  the  envenomed 
bite  ot  the  molt  dangerous  ferpents,  be  true,  t he  analogy  would  af- 
ford, at  lead,  a pi elumptive  argument  in  its  favour.  But  indepen- 
dent of  this,  other  beneficial  efteds,  in  removing  the  wild  ravings  ill 
certain  fevers,  might  here  be  produced. 

And  it  was  confidered  by  Clineas,  Afclepiades,  and  Aretaeus,  as  an 
effiential  remedy  in  phrenzy,  melancholy,  and  mental  derangement. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  vol.  vi.  is  an  af- 
fecting indance  of  a youth  of  twelve  years  old,  who  died  of  the  hy- 
drophobia. The  didreffing  feene,  near  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  in- 
duced the  phydeian  to  try  the  effeCt  of  mulic,  by  playing  before  him 
on  a guitar.  The  harmony,  even  at  this  late  period,  we  are  told, 
appealed  the  Ipafms,  and  rendered  the  pulfe  more  calm  and  regular. 

3<dly . To  lupport  drength  and  redore  the  energy  of  the  brain. 

To  enable  the  patient  to  bear  up  under  the  unequal  conflict,  his 
diet  (hould  contilt  of  the  mod  nutritious  aliments,  chiefly  of  the  folid 
kind,  to  which  may  be  added  frefli  eggs,  jellies,  and  bread  foaked  in 
generous  wine.  If,  from  his  dread  of  liquids,  neither  food  nor  medi- 
cine ot  the  fluid  kind  can  be  got  down,  they  mud  be  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  medicated  baths  and  enemas;  of  which  the  body,  being  in  a 
parched  abforbent  date,  will  imbibe  more  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Might  net  liquids  alfo  be  fafely  conveyed  into  the  domach  with  a 
flexible  tube,  as  in  cafes  of  Inlpended  animation  ? 

To  redore  oxigen  to  the  blood,  and  invigorate  the  whole  fydem, 
vital  air,  properly  modified,  may  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Where 
this  cannot  be  had , as  nitrous  acid  contains  it  in  a loofe  date  and 
readily  detached,  the  acid  may  be  diluted  with  a portion  of  water, 
and  adminidered  as  above  mentioned. 

Should  any  conliderable  truce  to  the  violent  fymptoms  be  happily 
obtained,  the  return  of  paroxyfm  might  podibly  be  obviated  by  a 
liberal  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  with  deel,  and  by  repeated  oxigenation. 
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THE  art  of  preferving  fnow,  for  cooling  of  liquors  during  the 
fummer,  in  warm  countries,  was  known  in  the  earlied  ages. 
This  practice  is  mentioned  by  Solomen,  and  proofs  of  it  are  fo  nu- 
merous in  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  that  it  is  un- 
neceirary  to  quote  them.  How  the  repolitories  lor  keeping  it  were 
rondruCled,  we  are  not  exprefsly  told;  but  that  the  fnow  was  pre- 
ferved  in  pits  or  trenches,  is  affected  by  many.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  befieged  the  city  of  Petra,  he  caufed  thirty  trenches  to  be 
dug,  and  filled  with  (now,  which  was  covered  with  oak  branches, 
and  which  kept  in  that  manner  for  a long  time.  Plutarch  fays,  that 
a covering  of  chaff  and  coarfe  cloth  is  diffident ; and  at  prefent  a 
like  method  is  purfued  in  Portugal.  Where  the  (now  has  been  col- 
lected in  a deep  gulph,  fome  glafs  or  green  fods,  covered  w ith  dung 
from  the  fheep- pens,  is  thrown  over  it  ; and  under  thefe  it  is  lo 
well  preserved,  that  the  whole  fummer  through  it  is  fent  the  didance 
of  fixty  Spanidi  miles  to  Lilbon. 

When  the  ancients  therefore  vvidied  to  have  cooling  liquors,  they 
either  drank  the  melted  fnow,  or  put  fome  of  it  in  their  wine,  or 
they  placed  jars  filled  witli  wine  in  the  liiow,  and  differed  it  to  cool 
•here  as  long  as  they  thought  proper.  It  appears  that  in  thele 
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trenches  it  could  not  remain  long  clean  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  ge-, 
ncrally  fo  full  of  chaff,  that  the  fnow-water  was  fomewhat  coloured 
with  it,  and  had  a tafle  of  it,  and  for  this  reafon  it  was  neceffary  to 
ft  rain  it. 

That  ice  alfo  was  preferved  for  the  like  purpofe,  'is  probable  from 
the  tedimony  of  various  authors,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
ufed  fo  much  in  warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  Even  at  pre- 
fent,  (now  is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; but  in  Perfia, 
ice.  We  have  never  any  where  found  an  account  of  (-.redan  or 
Roman  ice-houfes.  By  the  writers  on  agriculture  they  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

Mankind  however  foon  conceived  the  idea  of  cooling  water  witli- 
• out  fnow  or  ice,  from  having  remarked  that  it  became  cold  more 
fpeedily  when  it  had  been  previoufly  boiled,  or  at  lead  warmed,  and 
then  put  in  a yedel  aniong  fnow,  or  in  a place  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  Pliny  feems  to  give  this  as  an  invention  of  Nero  ; and  a jocular 
expreflion  in  Suetonius  makes  it  at  any  rate  probable,  that  he  was 
fond  of  water  cooled  by  this  method;  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
older.  It  feems  to  have  been  known  even  to  Hippocrates:  at  lead 
Galen  believes  fo.  And  Aridotle  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
it  ; for  he  fays,  that  fome  were  accudomed,  when  they  widted  water 
to  become  foon  cold,  to  place  it  fird  in  the  fun  and  fuffer  it  to  grow 
Warm.  He  relates  alfo,  that  the  fifhernten  near  the  Black  Sea  poured 
boiling  water  over  the  reeds  which  they  ufed  in  fi filing  on  the  ice  to 
caufe  them  to  freeze  fooner.  Galen  on  this  fnbjeft  is  dill  more  pre- 
cife.  He  informs  us  that  the  above  pradlice  was  not  fo  much  ufed 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  fnow  could  be  procured,  as  in  Egypt 
and  other  warm  countries,  where  neither  fnow  nor  cool  fprings  we're 
to  be  found.  The  water  after  it  had  been  boiled  was  put  into 
earthen  vedels  or  jars,  and  expofed  in  the  evening  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  houfe  to  the  night  air.  In  the  morning  thefe  vedels  were  put 
into  the  earth,  (perhaps  in  a pit,)  moidened  on  the  ou.tfide  with  water, 
and  then  bound  round  with  frefh  or  green  plants,  by  which  means 
the  water  could  be  preferved  cool  throughout  the  whole  day.  Aihe- 
naeus,  who  gives  a like  account  from  a book  of  Protagorides,  re- 
marks, that  tlie  pitchers  filled  with  water,  which  had  become  warm 
by  danding  all  day  long  in  the  fun,  were  kept  continually  wet  during 
the  night,  by  fervants  dedined  to  that  office,  and  in  the  morning  were 
bound  round  with  draw.  In  the  ifl and  Cimoltis,  water  which  had  be- 
come warm  in  the  day-time  was  put  into  earthen  jars,  and  depofited 
in  a cool-cellar,  where  it  grew  as  cold  as  fnow.  It  was  generally 
believed  therefore,  that  water  which  had  been  warmed  or  boiled,  was 
fooned  cooled,  as  well  as  acquired  a greater  degree  of  refrigeration; 
and  on  this  account  boiled  water  is  mentioned  fa  often  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients. 

T he  fame  opinion  prevails  at  prefent  in  fouthern  countries  of  Afia, 
and  people  there  diil  let  their  water  boil  before  they  expofe  it  to  the 
air  to  cool.  The  experiments  however  which  have  been  made  on 
rubje^  by  philofophers,  have  proved  very  different  in  the  refult. 
_ lcn  one  indeed  places  boiling  and  cold  water,  all  other  circiim- 
ances  being  equal,  in  frody  air,  the  latter  will  become  ice  before  the 
oi  mer  has  cooled  ; but  when  one  expofes  to  the  cold,  water  that  has 
been  boiled,  and  unboiled  water  of  equal  degrees  of  heat,  it  may  then 
be  expected  that  the  former\viU  be  converted  into  ice  fomewhat  fooner, 
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Water  bv  being  boiled  lofes  a confiderable  portion  of  its  air,  while 
that  of  unboiled  water  mud  be  difengaged  betore  it  can  freeze*  and 
by  this  its  particles  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  which  may  retard 
its  congelation.  Boiled  water  however  in  cooling  imbibes  air  again, 
but  for  that  purpufe  (even  or  eight  days  are  necellarv,  according  to 
the  obfervjtions  of  iVlariotte.  One  might  therefore  conjecture  that 
the  Indians  are  right. 

The  experiments,  however,  made  by  IVlariotte,  Percault,  the 
Academy  del  Cimento,  Marian,  and  others,  (hewed  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  time  of  freezing,  between  boiled  and  unboiled 
water  , but  the  former  produced  ice  harder  and  clearer  : the  latter 
ice  more  full  of  bliders.  In  later  times,  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh 
has,  from  his  experiments,  aliened  the  contrary.  Boiled  water,  he 
fays,  becomes  ice  fooner  than  unboiled,  if  the  latter  be  left  at  per- 
fect red;  but,  ir  the  latterbe  dirred  fometimes  with  a chocolate-dick, 
it  is  converted  into  ice  as  loon  as  the  former.  This  difference  he 
explains  in  the  following  manner: — Some  motion  promotes  conge- 
lation ; this  aiiles  in  the  boiled  water,  through  its  re-imbibing  air  ; 
and,  therefore,  ir  mud  necelfarily  freeze  before  the  unboiled  ; pro- 
vided the  latter  be  kept  at  perfect  red.  Fahrenheit  had  before  re- 
marked that  water  not  moved  would  (hew  a cold  fome  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  without  becoming  ice. 

The  time  of  congelation  feems  regulated  by  circumdances,  with 
which  philofophers  are  not  yet  fufliciently  acquainted.  A certain, 
but  not  every  degree  of  du  ring  hadens  it  ; (o  that  every  icy  particle 
which  is  formed  on  the  fide  of  the  vedel,  or  which  falls  from  the 
atmolphere,  may  convert  the  water  fufficiently  cooled  into  ice  indan- 
taneoudy  ; and  fuch  unavoidable  accidents  mud,  where  all  other  cir- 
cumfiances  are  equal,  caufe  a great  difference  in  the  period  of 
freezing.  A variation,  therefore,  in  the  time,  may  be  well  expected; 
both  becaufe  the  boiling  of  the  river-water  expels  the  aerial  acid  ; 
and  becaufe  it  produces  alfo  a kind  of  infpidation,  and  becaufe  by 
bot h thefe  effedts  being  produced  the  water  mud  undergo  fome  change. 

The  cooling  of  water,  in  ancient  times,  feems  not  to  be  alcribcd 
fo  much  to  the  boiling,  as  to  the  jars  being  kept  continually  wet,  and 
to  t he  air  to  which  it  was  expofed.  A talfe  opinion  feems  alfo 
to  have  prevailed  refpedting  the  caufe  ; and,  becaufe  it  was  confidered. 
to  be  the  boiling,  many  have  not  mentioned  the  real  caufe,  which 
appeared  tothem  only  to  afford  a trifling  abidance,  though  it  lias  been 
remarked  both  by  Galen  and  Athenaeus.  We  know  at  prefent  that 
the  he.it  decreafes  by  evaporation,  or  that  coolnefs  is  produced.  A 
thermometer  kept  wet  in  the  open  air,  falls  as  long  as  evaporation 
continues.  With  aether  of  vitriol,  and  dill  better  with  that  of  nitre, 
which  evaporates  very  rapidly,  one  can  in  this  manner  bring  water 
even  in  the  middle  of  fummer  to  freeze  ; and  Cavallo  faw  in  fummer 
a Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  dood  at  64°,  fall  in  two  minutes, 
by  means  of  aether,  to  -f-  3,  that  is  to  290  below  the  freezing  point. 

On  this  principle  depends  t he  ait  of  making  artificial  ice  at  Cal- 
cutta and  other  parts  of  India,  between  250  30' and  230  30'  of  north 
latitude,  where  natural  ice  is  never  feen.  Ircnches  two  feet  deep, 
dug  in  an  open  plain,  are  ft  revved  over  with  dry  draw  ; and  in  thefe 
are  placed  (mall  (hallow  unglazed  earthen  pans,  filled  with  water  at 
funfet.  The  ice  which  is  produced  in  them  is  carried  away  before 
funrife  next  morning,  and  conveyed  loan  ice-cellar  fifteen  feet  deep; 

where 
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where  it  is  carefully  covered  with  draw  to  be  preferved  from  the  ex- 
ternal heat  and  air.  A great  deal,  in  this  procefs,  depends  upon  the. 
Hate  of  the  atmofphere.  When  calm,  pure,  and  ferene,  it  is  molt 
favourable  to  the  congelation  ; but  when  the  winds  are  variable,  or 
the  weather  heavy  and  cloddy,  no  ice  is  formed;  and  the  fame  is 
often  the  cafe  when  the  nights  are  raw  and  cold! 

It  was  once  believed  that  this  freezing  was  dccafioned  principally 
by  the  water  having  been  boiled;  but  it  feems  to  be  owin'*  much 
rather  to  evaporation.  It  is  not,  however,  faid  that  the  velTels  are 
kept  continually  wet  on  the  outfide,  but  that  they  are  unglazed,  and 
fo  potous  or  little  burnt,  that  the  water  oozes  through  them;  and 

on  that  account  their  ex terior  furface  appears  always  moift.  By  vel- 

fels  of  this  kind  the  trouble  of  wetting  is  faved.  What  has  been  faid 
refpeaing  the  influence  of  the  weather  ferves,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
confirm  this  conjecture.  The  more  it  favours  evaporation,  the  ice 
is  not  only  lormed  more  eafily,  but  it  is  better  ; and,  when  evapora- 
t.on  is  prevented  by  the  wind  or  the  weather,  no  ice  is  produced. 
I le  latelt  accounts  how  ice  is  made  at  Benares,  fay  exprefsly  that 
boiled  water  is  not  employed  ; and  that  all  thofe  vedels,  the  pores  of 
which  are  (lopped  by  having  been  ufed,  do  not  yield  ice  fo  loon  or  lo 
good  In  porcelain  velfds  none  is  produced;  and  this  is  the  cafe 
alio  when  the  liraw  is  wet. 

It  appears  that  the  p rad  ice  of  cooling  liquors,  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  was  not  ulual  in  any  country  betides  Italy  and  the  neighbour- 
ing (rates,  before  the  end  of  the  (ixteenth  century.  In  the  middle  of 
that  century  there  were  no  ice-cellars  in  France;  for  when  Belon 
relates,  in  the  Account  of  his  Travels,  in  r5J3,  how  (now  and  ice 
were  preferved  at  Conflantinople  throughout  the  whole  fummer,  for 
thepurpofe  of  cooling  Iherbet,  he  afTures  us  that  the  like  method 
might  be  adopted  by  his  countrymen  ; becaufe  he  had  found  ice-cel- 
lars m countries  warmer  than  France.  The  word  glacier,  alfo  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  oldeft  dictionaries  ; and  it  does  not  occur  even 
1 n t h a t o f M o ne t , p r ! n t e d in  j635.  Champier,  the  phyfician  who 
attended  Francis  L when  he  had  a conference  with  the  Emperor 

tar  es  . an  ope  Paul  III.  at  Nice,  law  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
put  (now,  which  they  caufed  to  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  into  their  wine  in  order  to  cool  it.  That  practice,  which 
excited  his  aftonifhment,  he  declared  to  be  unhealthful ; and  this  proves 
thdt,  in  his  tune,  it  had  not  been  introduced  at  the  French  court. 

Grand  d Aufly  quotes  an  anecdote,  related  by  Brantome,  from 

be  Z rlrr  !1C  fre,COncl,,fion.  The  dauphin,  fon  of  Francis  1. 

being  accuftomed  to  drink  a great  deal  of  water  at  table,  even  when 
he  was  overheated,  Donna  Agnes  Beatrix  Pacheco,  one  of  the  ladies 
veffek  IV  ) by  "W  °f  Precautl0n»  fent  to  Portugal  for  earthen 
and  from  S h°U„d  ,render  ,he  vvaIe,'-cooler  and  more  healthful  ; 
dnmk  A .lV  " Water  llfed  a<  the  court  of  Portugal  was 
the  wW  u a V5elSa,rVfil11  l,fed  Spain  a'’d  Portugal,  where 
lowed  p,an°led  ' fnow»  both  methods  might  have  been  fol- 

are  not  ohzeH  f Portuguefe  vefTels  are  made  of  red  bole  ; 
the  furface  lmJ  .1  10J1®  1 !• 1C^  ar<:  *mootb>  and  have  a faint  glofs  on 
can  eafilvhre  1 1°  ^trufcan  vafes.  They  are  fo  little  burnt,  that  one 
the  mouth5  if  iem  u"  1 * 1e  te<:,h  : and  ,he  bits  readily  difTolve  in 
fubfiance-'  fr,  ih'Iater^e  poured  into  fuch  vefTels,  it  penetrates  their 
} when  in  the  lead  ftirred,  many  air-bubbles  arc 

produced ; 
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produced ; and  it  at  length  oozes  entirely  through  them.  The 
water  that  has  flood  in  them  acquires  a t a fie  which  many  confider  as 
agreeable  ; and  11  is  probable  that  it  proceeds  from  the  bark  of  the 
lir-tree,  with  which,  as  we  read,  they  are  burnt.  When  t lie  vclfels 
are  new,  they  perform  their  fervice  better;  and  they  mult  then  alfo 
iiave  a more  pleafant  fmell.  It  they  really  render  water  cold,  or 
retain  it  cool,  that  effect  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  evaporation.  1 heir 
fimilarity  to  thofe  in  which  the  Indians  make  ice  is  very  apparent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  lixteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  life  of  fnow  mu  ft  have  been  well  known  at  the  French 
Court,  though  it  appears  that  it  was  confidered  by  the  people  as  a 
mark  of  excellive  and  effeminate  luxury.  In  the  witty  and  fevere 
fatire  on  the  voluptuous  life  of  that  fovereign  and  his  favourites, 
known  under  the  title  of  l’lfle  des  Hermaphrodites,  a work  highly 
worthy  of  notice,  but  which  is  exceedingly  fcarce,  we  find  an  order 
of  the  Hermaphrodites,  that  large  quantities  of  ice  and  (now  fhould, 
every  where,  be  preferved,  in  order  that  people  might  cool  their  li- 
quors with  them,  even  though  they  might  occafion  extraordinary 
maladies,  which,  it  feems,  were  then  apprehended.  In  the  deferip- 
tion  of  an  entertainment,  we  are  told  that  fnow  and  ice  were  placed 
upon  the  table  before  the  king  ; and  that  he  threw  fome  of  them  into 
his  wine  ; for  t he  art  of  cooling  it  without  weakening  it  was  not 
then  known.  The  fame  method  was  pradlifed  even  during  the  whole 
fir fl  quarter  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  above  century  this  luxury  nniff  have  been 
very  common  in  France.  At  that  period  there  were  a great  many 
who  dealt  in  fnow  and  ice;  and  this  was  a free  trade  which  every 
perfon  might  carry  on.  Government,  however,  which  could  never 
extort  from  the  people  money  enough  to  fupply  the  wants  of  an  ex- 
travagant court,  farmed  out,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  a 
monopoly  of  thefe  cooling  wares.  The  farmers,  therefore,  railed 
the  price  from  time  to  time  ; but  the  confumption  and  revenue  de- 
creafed  fo  much,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  continue  the 
reflriclion  ; and  the  trade  was  again  rendered  free.  The  price  im- 
mediately fell  ; and  was  never  railed  afterwards  but  by  mild  winters 
or  hot  fummers. 

The  method  of  cooling  liquors  by  placing  them  in  water  in  which 
faltpetre  has  been  diffolved,  could  not  be  known  to  the  ancients,  be- 
caule  they  were  unacquainted  with  that  fait.  They  might,  however, 
have  produced  the  fame  coolnefs  by  other  falts  which  they  knew,  and 
which  would  have  had  a better  effedl ; but  this  they  never  attempted. 
The  above  property  of  faltpetre  was  firft  difeovered  in  the  firli  half 
of  the  fixteenth  century  ; and  it  was  not  remarked  till  a long  period 
afterwards,  that  it  belongs  to  other  falts  alio. 

The  Italians  were  the  firfl  people  by  whom  it  was  employed  ; and 
about  the  year  1550,  all  the  water,  as  well  as  t he  wine,  drunk  at  the 
tables  of  the  great  and  rich  families  at  Rome,  was  cooled  in  this 
manner.  Blafius  Villafranca,  a Spaniard,  who  practifed  phyfic  in 
that  capital,  and  attended  many  of  the  nobility,  publilhed,  in  the 
before-mentioned  year,  an  account  of  it,  in  which  he  aliens,  more 
than  once,  that  he  was  the  firfl  perfon  who  had  made  the  difeovery 
publicly  known.  In  his  opinion  it  vv.is  occafioned  by  the  remark 
that  falt-water  in  fummer  was  always  cooler  than  frefh-water.  Ac- 
cording to  lijs  diiedtioos,  which  are  lllullrated  by  a figure,  the  liquor 
° muff 
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mu  ft  be  put  into  a bottle  or  globular  veftel  with  a long  neck,  that  it 
may  beheld  with  more  convenience;  and  this  veflei  mult ’be  im- 
merfed  in  another  wide  one  filled  with  cold  water.  Saltpetre' mutt 
then  be  thrown  gradually  into  the  water  ; and  while  it  is  di(Iblvin°- 
the  bottle  mult  be  driven  round  with  a quick  motion  on  its  axis  in 
one  direction.  Villafranca  thinks  that  the  quantity  of  faltpetre  ftio’uld 
be  equal  to  a fourth  or  filth  part  of  the  water  ; and  he  aflures  us  that 
when  again  cryftalhfed,  it  may  be  employed  feveral  times  for  the 
fame  ule,  though  this,  before  that  period,  had  by  many  been  denied 
Whether  other  /alts  would  not  produce  the  like  effett  the  author  did 
not  think  ot  trying  ; but  he  attempts  to  explain  this  of  faltpetre  from 
the  principles  of  Ariftotle  ; and  he  tells  his  noble  patrons  what  rules 
they  ftiould  obferve  for  the  prefervation  of  their  health,  in  regard  to 
cooling  liquors. 

I owards  the  end  of  the  fixteenfh  century  this  method  of  coolin^ 
liquors  was  well  known,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Scappi°, 
in  his  Book  on  Cookery.  Marcus  Antonius  Zimara,  however,  fpeaks 
ot  it  in  his  I roblems.  Levinus  Lemnius  alfo  mentions  the  art  of 
cooling  wine  by  this  method  fo  much,  that  the  teeth  can  fcarcely  en- 
dure  it.  W e are  informed  by  Bayle,  that  the  earlieft  edition  of  his 
work,  which  has  been  olten  reprinted,  was  publiftied  at  Antwerp,  in 
the  year  1559,  in  oiflavo.  It  contains  only  the  two  firft  books ; but 
as  the  above  account  occurs  in  the  lecond  book,  it  muft  be  found  in 
this  edition. 


Nicolaus  Monardes,  a Spanilh  phyfician,  who  died  about  the  year 
1578,  mentions  tins  ufe  of  faltpetre  likewife.  It  was  invented,  as  he 
lays,  by  the  galley-ftaves  ; but  he  condemns  it  as  prejudicial  to  health. 
F rom  lome  expreflions  which  he  ufes  it  appears  that  he  was  not  fuffi. 
ciently  acquainted  with  it;  and  that  he  imagined  that  the  fait  itfelf 
was  put  into  the  liquor.  At  a later  period  we  find  fome  account  of  it 
in  various  books  of  receipts;  Inch  as  that  written  by  Mizaldus  in 
1566,  and  which  was  printed  for  the  firft  time  the  year  following 
In  the  Mineralogy  of  Aldrovandus,  firft  printed  in  164S,  this°pro- 
ceis  is  delcribed  alter  Villafranca;  but  where  the  editor,  Bartho- 
lomaeus  Ambrohanus,  fpeaks  of  common  fait,  he  relates  that  it  was 
u ual  in  countries  where  frefh- water  was  fcarce  to  make  deep  pits  in 
filled  tl  10  ' 'r0W  rock-falt  ,mti  lhem  5 and  to  place  in  them  vellels 
imvMWfh \'r|atef’  ln  °rrfer  thar  1[  n,iS,u  be  cooled.  This  remark 
hut  d*V  l ahe|  atter  fdlt. was  t,ien  emP>°yed  tor  the  fame  purpole  ; 
co  c uicV  > e,dlt01:  ,m°  a Very  Srofs  ei  ror-  He  thinks  he  can 
Z ^ ^T.^^a.tthe•n,Cn,l0n0f  potters,  when  tliey  niixcom- 
r.on  fait  with  their  clay,  is  not  only  to  render  the  veil'd  more  com- 

mdv  isrn,,3  maie,t  more,  "oulin°  for  !iq»ors.  But  the  former 

ficuh  to  U T le  add,n01’  oi  Pa!t  produces  111  clav,  otherwife  dif- 

cohelionlw  .?e  edi’  the^^a!n,eIt  commencement  of  vitrification;  a 

even  wLny  |C  ti1e  le,re  bccon,es  fofolid  that  it  can  contain  fluids, 

Piouer  lln»lazed  ! bot  for  tins  very  reafou  it  would  be  moft  im- 

wat  r line  nt00  ,nf’  W ?‘ch  ,S  l1,  onioted  bY  the  evaporation  of  the 
wau r tnat oozes  through. 

Metcor^nJ;'  CafbeaUSlnWf]°  Wr?!e  a vo'l,minous  commentary  on  the' 
1644  alfnri-^  ° 1 'vb,c'h  was  ready  for  the  prefs  in  the  year 

only  cool  a hnnH  !h'  Wltb thirty-five  pounds  of  faltpetre  one  can  not 
vert  it  allb  pounds  of  water,  by  quickly  Hiring  it,  but con- 

lolld  ,cc  ’>  and  fee  file  truth  of  this  aflertion  he  refers 

to 
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to  an  experiment  which  lie  made.  Bartholin  fay s,  that  for  the  above 
account  lie  can  give  him  lull  credit  ; but  the  truth  of  it  is  denied  by 
Duhamel,  who  fufpefts  that  this  Jefuit  took  the  (booting  cryfials  of 
tile  lair  to  be  ice.  This  feetns  very  probable  ; for  no  one,  in  latter 
times,  lias  (ucceeded  to  congeal  water  by  faltpetre  alone,  without 
the  help  of  (now  or  ice.  The  powder  which  a duke  of  Mantua  had, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  and  by  which,  as  the  (lory  goes, 
•water,  even  in  fummer,  could  be  inftantaneoufiy  converted  into  ice, 
may,  w ithout  doubt,  have  been  only  (altpetre. — Was  this  fait,  there- 
fore, confidered  formerly  as  the  catife  of  the  cold  in  the  north- 
•ealtern  and  other  countries,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  for  cooling  liquors  ? 
Even  at  prefent  many  farmers  will  fay  that  Inch  or  fitch  a field  is 
cold,  becaufe  it  abounds  with  (altpetre. 

\y  ho  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  fnow  or  ice  with  faltpetre 
and  other  (alts,  which  increafes  the  cold  fo  much,  that  a veil'd  filled 
with  water,  placed  in  that  mixture,  is  congealed  into  a folid  mafs 
of  ice  that  may  be  ufed  on  the  table,  we  cannot  with  certainty  de- 
termine. Latinos  Tancredus,  a phvfician  and  profelfor  at  Naples, 
whole  book  Defame  etfti  was  publifiied  in  1607,  fpeaks  of  this  expe- 
riment ; and  alfures  us  that  the  cold  was  fo  much  flrengthened  by 
faltpetre,  that  a glafs  filled  with  water,  when  quickly  moved  in  the 
above  mixture,  became  folid  ice. 

In  the  year  1626,  the  well-known  commentary  on  the  works  of 
Avicenna,  by  Sandorius,  was  publifiied  at  Venice,  in  folio.  The 
author  in  this  work  relates,  that,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fpedators, 
he  had  converted  wine  into  ice,  not  by  a mixture  of  fnow  and  falt- 
petre, but  of  fnow  and  common  fair.  When  the  fait  was  equal  to  a 
* bird  part  of  the  fnow,  the  cold  was  three  times  as  firong  as  when 
fnow  was  ufed  alone. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  1626,  fays  that  a new  method  had  been 
found  out  of  bringing  Inoiv  and  ice  to  ftich  a degree  of  cold,  by 
means  of  faltpetre,  as  to  make  water  freeze.  This,  he  tells  11s,  can 
be  done  alfo  with  common  fait;  by  which  it  is  probable  he  meant 
unpurified  rock-fult ; and  lie  adds,  that  in  warm  countries,  where 
fnow  was  not  to  be  found,  people  made  ice  with  faltpetre  alone  ; but 
that  lie  hitnfelf  had  never  tried  the  experiment.  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
died  in  1691,  made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  fait  ; and  he 
deferibes  how,  by  means  of  fait,  a piece  of  ice  may  be  frozen  to 
another  (olid  body.  Defcartes  fays,  that  in  his  time  this  was  a well- 
known  phenomenon,  but  highly  worthy  of  attention. 

Since  that  period  t he  art  of  making  ice  has  been  fpoken  of  in  the 
writings  of  all  philofophers  where  they  treated  on  heat  and  cold, 
and  with  many  other  experiments  has  been  introduced  into  various 
books  of  receipts.  It  was  then  employed  merely  for  amufement  ; 
and  no  one  (ulpefled  that  it  would  ever  be  applied  to  an  important 
purpofe  in  luxury.  In  the  like  manner  Fugger’s  firft  bills  of  ex- 
tfange  weie  (aid  to  be  ufeful  only  for  gambling  ; anu  gun-powder 
was  called  a trifling  difeovery  for  idle  amufement  I 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lafi  century  drinking-cups  made  of  ice  and 
iced  fruits  were  firfi  brought  to  the  table  ; bur,  towards  the  end  of 
that  century,  it  appears  that  the  French  began  to  congeal,  in  this 
manner,  all  kinds  of  well-tafied  juices,  which  were  lerved  up  as  re- 
frelhments  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  This  was  a grand 
invention  lor  the  art  ol  cookery  ; which  became  common  among 
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pro  felled  cooks,  both  male  and  female,  about  the  middle  of  the  pre. 
Vent  century  ; and  fince  that  time  our  confe&ioners  fell  Angle  gUtles 
of  iced  articles  to  the  ladies  at  our  balls,  and  in  the  theatres. 

Arddas  defcvibes  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  at  the  table  of  Juba, 
frefh  apples,  one-half  of  which  were  encrufted  with  tranfparent  ice. 
A balon,  made  alfoof  ice  and  filled  wi'h  wine,  was  handed  to  him  ; 
and  he  was  informed  that  to  prepare  all  thcfe  things  in  fummer  was 
a new  art.  Snow  was  preferved  the  whole  year  through  in  pits  lined 
svith  draw.  Two  cups  made  ot  copper  were  placed  t he  one  within 
*he  other,  fo  as  to  leave  a fmall  lpace  between  them,  which  was 
filled  with  water;  the  cups  were  then  put  into  a pail,  arrndft  a mix- 
ture of  fnow  and  unpurified  fait  coarfely  pounded,  and  the  water, 
in  three  hours,  "as  converted  into  a cup  of  folid  ice,  as  well  formed 
as  if  it  had  come  from  the  hands  of  a pewterer.  I n the  iike  manner 
apples  juft  pulled  from  the  tree  were  covered  with  a coat  of  ice. 

After  brandy,  from  being  a medicine,  came  into  general  ule  as  a 
liquor  at  table,  and  was  drunk  in  common  by  the  populace,  the 
Italians,  above  all,  endeavoured  to  render  it  weaker  and  more  plea- 
fant  by  various  mixtures  ; and  by  raifing  its  value  to  make  it  more 
refpeiStable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  ufeful  to  people  of  the  full 
rank.  That  their  wares  might  be  diftinguifhed,  with  more  certainty, 
they  gave  them  the  name  of  liquori  ; and  under  that  appellation  fold 
them  to  foreign  nations,  The  French  were  the  firft  who  adopted 
the  ufe  of  thefe  articles  ; particularly  after  the  marriage  of  lien.  If. 
when  duke  of  Orleans,  with  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  the  year  1533- 
This  event  brought  to  France  great  numbers  of  Italians,  who  made 
the  French  acquainted  with  thefe  delicacies  of  their  native  country  ; 
and  who  taught  them  to  prepare  and  to  ufe  them.  'I  hey  were  the 
firft,  therefore,  who  made  and  fold  the  fine  liqueurs  at  Paris;  and  in 
otder  to  ferve  tliofe  who  could  not  hear  heating  liquors,  or  rather  to 
ferve  theinfelves  bv  filling  their  pockets  with  money,  their  fucceftors 
in  this  bufinefs  invented,  about  the  year  1630  or  1633,  that  beverage 
Called  lemonade , becaule  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  was  its  chief 
component  part.  This  liquor  foon  came  into  high  repute,  as  it  not 
only  ferved  for  cooling  and  refrefhing  people  during  the  fultry  heats 
of  fummer,  but  was  even  recommended  by  phyficians  againft  putrid 
difeafes. 

The  limonadiers , or  venders  of  lemonade,  endeavoured  toincreale 
the  firft  properly,  which  occafioned  the  far  greateft  confumption,  by 
the  mea.ts  of  ice  ; and  one  of  them,  Procope  Coutcaux,  an  Italian 
from  Florence,  about  the  year  1660,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
converting  fuel]  beverage  entirely  into  ice,  by  a procefs  which  bad 
been  before  employed  only  by  jugglers.  The  ready  fale  which  lie 
found  for  his  invention  induced  others  to  make  articles  of  the  like 
kind.  II is  example,  therefore,  was  followed  by  Le  Fevre  and  Foi ; 
and  thole  three,  for  fome  years,  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  this  new- 
f ilhioned  commodity.  Ahout  the  year  16715,  liquors  cooled  by,  or 
changed  into,  ice,  muft,  however,  have  l^een  the  principal  things 
fold  by  the  limonadiers  ; for,  being  then  formed  into  a company,  the 
following  delicacies  were  mentioned  in  the  patent  which  they  received 
pii  that  occafton  : Eaux  de  grlee  et  glares  de  fruits  et  de  feurs , d ants  ct 
de.  candle , franchipanne,  d'aigre  de  cetre,  du  for  bee ^ &c.  1 here  were 

#1  that  time  in  Paris  two  hundred  and  fifty  makers  in  tips  employ- 
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tucnt.  In  I'itjo,  v\hcn  De  la  Qmntiny  wrote,  iced  liquors  were  ex- 
tremely common. 

People,  however,  long  imagined  that  Ate li  articles  could  be  tiled 
only  dining  the  hot  months  of  Cummer.  In  the  year  '7.5°’  ^u_ 
btiidbn,  fucceffor  to  the  celebrated  Procope,  au  caje  de  la  rue  des 
Fqfes  de  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  and  author  the  Art  du  dijhllateur,  began 
to  keep  ready  prepared,  daily,  the  whole  year  through,  ices  of  every 
kind  for  the  ufe  of  thole  who  were  fond  of  them.  At  firlf,  they 
were  little  called  for,  except  jn  the  dog-days;  but  fottie  phyficians 
recommended  them  in  certain  dilbrders.  Have  the  phvlicians  then, 
by  their  opinion,  done  moil  fervice  to  the  venders  of  liqueurs  and  to 
cooks,  or  the  latter  to  the  phyficians  ? This  would  make  a fine  fnb- 
ject  for  an  inaugural  differtation — It  is,  however,  certain,  for  we  are 
told  fc  by  Dubuiflbn  himfelf,  that  after  two  cores,  in  which  ices  had 
been  of  the  greateff  fervice,  t Ire  more  riifcerning  part  of  the  public 
made  ufe  of  them  in  every  fealon  of  the  year  ; and  from  hence  the 
fallrion  has  become  univerfal. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE  for  MARCH,  1800. 

GERMANY  has  lately  abounded  with  romance-writers.  We 
(hall  only  fpeak  of  a few  who  excel  in  invention  and  beauty  cat" 
If  vie.  Haller  and  Wieland  are  well  known.  Gothe,  whole  happy 
choice  of  expreffions,  and  nice  diferimination  of  character,  as  his 
“ Sorrows  of  Werter,”  and  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  fo  abun- 
dantly attelf,  has  the  art  of  addrefling  his  reader  with  the  molt  cap- 
tivating effect,  and  may  juftly  be  ranked  as  the  firfl  of  German  novel- 
writers.  As  a poet,  he  has  claim  to  the  higheft  prsife,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
German  literature,  and  a writer  who  lias  eminently  contributed  to 
improve  the  taffe  and  language  of  his  country. 

Knigge,  well  known  for  a work  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Chefier- 
field’s  Letters  to  his  Son,  abounding  with  tine  rules  of  conduct,  and 
inculcating  morality  very  different  from  that  which  his  lordfhip 
teaches,  has  likewife  written  a good  novel,  entitled,  “The  Romance 
of  his  Life,”  ftrikingly  charaMeriOic  of  the  manners  of  fume  of  the 
little  courts  among  the  three  hundred  great  and  frnall,  that  decorate 
the  German  empire. 

No  author  approaches  nearer  to  the  elegance  of  the  bed  French 
romance-writers,  in  the  dilplav  of  tine  fenfntions,  than  Schultz. 
1 i is  “ Moritz”  is  a mailer-piece  of  the  kind.  Mis  Tours  are  written 
in  a very  correct  flyle  ; and  there  is  perhaps  no  tourid  whole  pic- 
tures of  men  and  manners  ate  delineated  w till  a more  delicate  pencil 
than  his. 

Richer,  known  under  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Paul,  is  con- 
fidered as  the  German  Sterne.  All  his  romances  difplay  original 
genius;  but  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  author  were  lefs  addicted  to 
eccentricity  and  whim. 

The  romances  of  Muller  abound  in  faithful  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  Germany,  and  are  written  in  an  eafy  and  agreeable  dylc. 
Schutnniel  and  Wetzel  likewife  excel  in  correflnefs  of  dibfiort  and 
felicity  of  invention.  With  the  two  lad  Meiffner  may  be  joined, 
though  the  German  critics  do  not  allow  him  a very  difiinguifhed 
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place  among  the  claffical  writers  ; however,  for  happinefs  of  inven- 
tion, great  praife  is  due  to  him. 

Nicolai,  a man  of  much  erudition,  has  written  feveral  fine  ro- 
mances, which  dil'plav  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  work 
on  the  (fate  of  the  Belles-Lettres,  and  the  various  literary  under- 
takings he  has  promoted,  have  highly  contributed  to  afiifl  the  pro- 
grefs  of  literature  in  general  : and  for  thefe  fervices  his  country  will 
ever  remain  his  debtor. 

La  Fontaine,  the  author  of  many  romances,  which  are  the  fa- 
vourite reading  of  his  countrymen,  and,  in  moll  refpedts,  defervedly 
fo,  is  an  ingenious,  though  fometimes  dilfufive,  writer  ; a circunt- 
fhi nee  arifing  principally  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  his  ideas,. 
Mis  works  contain  the  pureft  morality,  and  are  replete  with  fine  re- 
marks on  human  life  in  general. 

Mufaus,  Fefzler,  Heinfe,  and  Thummct,  have  written  romances, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  particular  merit.  The  la fl  is  author  of  a 
fictitious  tour  through  the  fouth  of  France,  which  is  interfperfed 
with  fine  pieces  of  poetry. 

Vols  excels  in  moll  kinds  of  poetical  compofition,  but  chiefly  in 
the  deferiptive.  His  Louifa  is  of  the  latter  kind,  and  exhibits  an 
enchanting  picture  of  domeftic  happinefs.  As  a tranfiator  of  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry,  his  merit  is  tranfeendent.  No  nation  can  boalt 
fo  good  a verlion  of  the  Iliad  and  OdylTey,  as  thole  produced  by  this 
favoured  votary  of  the  Mufcs. 

Burger,  the  delight  of  Germany,  pofTeflTe^  true  poetic  fire,  and 
excelled  chiefly  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  Mis  ballads  and  fongs 
aie  in  every  one’s  mouth,  and  the  beauty  of  them  is  felt  by  people 
of  all  nations. 

Stolberg  (ahofe  interefling  tour  through  Italy  and  the  iflands  of 
Sicily  has  lately  been  ably  tranflated  into  Fnglifh)  hands  almolt  un- 
rivalled as  a lyric  poet,  in  the  lit!  of  German  bards.  His  ballads 
are  peculiarly  fweet  and  tender;  and  his  imitations  of  the  Greek 
poets  emulate  their  originals. 

Matthifl'on  is  a natural  painter  of  rural  feenes,  a correal  and  ele- 
gant  verfifier,  and  a good  poet. 

The  celebrated  French  afironomer,  Lalande,  is  about  to  publiflt  a 
“ Hifloryufthe  Heavens,”  Hijloire  CeUJle.  The  work  is  at  the  prefs, 
and  in  a ftate  of  confiderable  forwardnefs.  He  is  alio  bufied  in 
preparing  for  the  prefs  a “ Bibliographic  AJlronomique .” 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Barcelona  has  propofed  the 
following  queftion  : Whether  cold  baths  are  ufeful  or  prejudicial  in 
diforders  in  the  bread,  and  what  their  effects,  according  to  cir- 
cumflances  ? 

Mr.  Humbolth3s  made  feveral  experiments  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
germination  of  feeds  in  the  oxy-muriatic  acid,  and  has  found  that 
this  acid  has  a remarkable  eftedt  in  accelerating  the  progrefs  of  ve- 
getation. The  feeds  of  garden  crelles,  when  thrown  into  the  fluid 
at  the  temperature  of  eighty-eight,  fltewed  germs  in  three  hours, 
while  none  were  feen  in  water  in  twenty-fix  hours.  Profeflor  Pohl, 
at  Drelden,  produced  in  this  manner  vegetation  from  dried  feeds  in 
a collection  of  plants  no  years  old;  and  MelLs.  Jacquin  and  Vander 
Schott,  at  Vienna,  have  caufed  the  growth  of  old  feeds  which  in 
the  botanical  garden  had  refilled  every  other  method. 
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Baron  Raiknitz  is  publilhing  a very  fplendid  work  at  I.eipfic,  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  different  ftyles  of  ornamenting  the  interior 
parts  of  Edifices,  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  ages.  h.acn 
number,  of  which  three  have  already  appeared,  contains  fix  loho 
•coloured  plates  of  inlides  of  buildings,  and  as  many  of  appropriate 
furniture.  With  the  letter-prels  of  each,  about  too  pages  quarto, 
are  twelve  f unable  vignettes.  The  price  eight  gold  Iredcrics,  or  7I. 
fterling.  The  plates  do  honour  to  the  baron’s  talle,  ana  are  exe- 
cuted in  a fttperb  flyle  ; and  the  difTertations  accotnpanying  them  are 

of  equal  merit.  , r 

Mr.  Vauquelin  has  made  a new  analyfis  of  the  red  read  ore  ot 
Siberia,  and  alferts  that  it  contains  a new  metallic  acid,  to  which  ie 
givts  the  name  of  chrome,  on  account  ot  its  property  of  colouring 
every  fubftance  combined  with  it. 
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THE  effablirtiment  of  thofe  people  who  are  obliged  to  keep  watch 
in  the  (freets  of  cities  during  the  night,  belongs  to  the  oldcft 
regulations  of  police.  Such  watchmen  are  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of°Solomon,  and  they  occur  alfo  in  the  book  of  bairns.  Athens, 
and  other  cities  of  Greece,  had  at  lead  fentinels  poded  in  various 
parts;  and  fome  of  the  thefmotheta'  were  obliged  to  vifit  tnem  10m 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  At  home  there 
were  triumvin  noElurni , co'iortes  wgilum,  &c. 

The  objetd  of  all  thefe  inditutions  feems  to  have  been  rather  the 
prevention  of  fires  than  the  guarding  aguind  notfurnal  alarms  or 
danger  ; though  in  the  courfe  of  time  attention  was  paid  to  thele 
alfo?  When  Angudus  w-ifhed  to  drengtiien  the  night-watch,  for  the 
purpofc  of  fupprelling  nofhirnal  commotions,  lie  tiled  as  a pretext 
the  apprehenfion  ot  fires  only.  The  regulations  refpefling  thefe 
watclimen,  and  the  dtlcipline  to  whicli  they  were  fubjeCted,  were 
alntod  the  fame  as  thole  for  night-fentinels  in  camps  during  the  time 
of  war  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  night-watchmen  in  cities 
were  obliged  to  prove  their  prefence  and  vigilance  by  finging,  calling 
out,  or  by  any  other  means.  Signals  were  made  by  the  patroles 
alone,  with  bells,  when  the  watchmen  wifiied  to  fay  any  tiling  ti» 
eacli  other.  Singing  by  fentinels,  in  time  of  war,  was  cudomary, 
at  lead  among  fome  nations;  but  in  all  probability  that  practice  was 
not  common  in  the  time,  of  peace. 

Callin'.'  out  the  hours  feems  to  have  been  fird  practued  after  the 
eredion  of  city  gates,  and  to  have  taken  its  rife  in  Germany  ; though 
indeed  it  mud  be  allowed  that  fuch  a regulation  would  have  been 
very  ufeful  in  ancient  Rome,  where  there  were  no  clocks,  and  where 
people  had  nothing  in  their  hotifes  to  announce  the  hours  in  the 
night-time.  During  the  day,  people  could  know  the  hours  after 
water-clocks  had  been  condruCled  at  the  public  expence,  and  placed 
in  open  buildings  ereCted  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  I he  cafe 
feems  to  have  been  the  fame  in  Greece  ; and  rich  families  kept  par- 
ticular fervants,  both  male  and  female,  whofe  bulinels  it  was  to  an- 
nounce to  their  matters  and  mi  ft  re  lies  certain  periods  ot  the  day,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  city  clocks.  Thefe  fervants  confided  principally 
of  boys  and  young  girls,  the  latter  being  dedined  to  attend  on  the 
ladies.  It  appears  however,  that  in  the  courfe  of  time  vv;iter-clocks 
1 ‘ were 
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■were  kept  alfo  in  the  palaces  of  the  {.Meat  : at  any  rate  Trimakhio* 
the  celebrated  voluptuary,  mentioned  in  Petroniiis,  had  one  in  his 
dining-room,  and  a fervam  (lationed  near  it  to  proclaim  the  orogrefs 
of  the  hours,  that  his  mailer  might  know  how  much  of  his  lifetime 
was  (pent  ; for  he  did  not  wirti  to  lofe  a (ingle  moment  without  enjoy- 
ing pleafure. 

There  were  then  no  clocks  which  (truck  the  hours,  as  has  beep 
already  faid  ; and,  as  water-clocks  were  both  (carce  and  expenlive, 
they  could  not  be  procured  by  labouring  people,  to  whom  it  was  of 
molt  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of  time-  It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  ufeful  and  necedary  regulation  to  have 
cau(ed  the  watchmen  in  the  (Ireets  to  proclaim  the  hours,  which 
they  could  have  known  from  the  public  water-clocks,  by  blowing  a 
horn,  or  by  calling  out. 

It  appears  however,  that  people  mud  have  been  foon  led  to  fuch 
an  inftitution,  becaufe  the  above  methods  had  been  long  praCtiled  in 
war.  The  periods  for  mounting  guard  were  determined  by  water-  ' 
clocks  ; at  each  watch  a horn  was  blown,  and  every  one  could  by 
this  lignal  know  the  hour  of  the  night  ; but  we  have  met  with  no  j 
}>ioot  that  thefe  regulations  were  e(Iahli(hed  in  cities  during  the  time 
of  peace,  though  many  modern  wi  iters  have  not  helitated  to  refer  to 
the  night-watch  in  cities  what  alludes  only  to  nocturnal  guards  in  the 
time  ot  war.  I lie  bells  borne  by  the  night  watchmen  were  ufed 
only  by  the  patroles,  as  wc  are  exprefsly  told,  or  to  give  fignaJs 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  fuch  as  that  of  a fire,  or  when  any 
violence  had  been  committed.  Cicero,  comparing  the  life  of  a civi'l 
■with  that  of  a military  officer,  fays,  “ The  former  is  awaked  by  the 
ci owing  ot  the  cock,  and  t lie  latter  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet.” 

I he  former  therefore  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  hours  of 
the  night  but  by  attending  to  the  noife  made  by  that  animal.  An 
ancient  poet  fays,  that  the  cock  is  the  trumpeter  which  awakens 
people  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  ancients  indeed  unclerfiood  much 
better  than  the  vulgar  at  prefent,  who  are  already  too  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  clocks,  how  to  determine  the  periods  of  the  night  by  ob-  ' 
ferving  the  (tars  j but  people  are  not  very  iond  of  quitting  their  beds 
to  look  at  the  ffars,  which  are  not  always  to  be  feen. 

It  appears  that  night-watching  was  ellabhfhed  at  Paris,  as  at  Rome, 
in  the  commencement  of  its  monarchy.  De  U Mare  quotes  the  or- 
dinances on  this  fubjeCt  of  Clothaire  II.  in  the  year  595,  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  the  following  periods.  At  firff  the  citizens  were  ob- 
liged to  keep  watch  in  turns,  under  the  command  of  a miles  gaeli, 
who  was  called  alfo  chevalier.  T he  French  writers  remark  on  this 
circumftance,  that  the  term  glut , which  occurs  in  the  oldeff  ordi- 
nances., was  formed  from  t fie  German  words,  wachc , wacht , the 
guard,  or  watch  ; and  in  like  manner  feveral  other  ancient  German 
military  terms,  (uch  as  bivouac,  landfquenct , 6c c.  have  been  retained 
in  the  French  language.  In  the  courle  of  time,  when  general  tran- 
tp>‘  Iity  prevailed,  a cultom  was  gradually  introduced  of  avoiding 
>e  duty  of  watching  by  paying  a certain  firm  of  money,  until  at 
engt  1 permanent  compagmes  de guet  were  eliabliftied  in  Paris,  Lyons, 
'‘eans>  yud  afterwards  in  other  cities. 

he  cfiablifhnient  of  (ingle  watchmen,  who  go  through  the  (Ireets 
an  ca  out  the  hours,  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Germany,  and 
/» as  copied  only  in  modern  times  by  their  neighbours,  Tiie  antiquity 
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of  it  however  we  will  not  venture  to  determine.  At  Berlin,  the 
Elector  John  George  appointed  watchmen  in  the  year  158S;  but  m 
1677  there  were  none  in  that  capital,  and  the  city  officers  were  00- 
lioed  to  call  out  the  hours.  Montague,  during  his  travels  in  15^0, 
thought  the  calling  out  of  the  night-watch  in  the  German  cities  a 
very  finRolar  cultom  : “The  watchmen,”  fays  he,  “went  about 
the  lioules  in  the  night-time,  not  (0  much  on  account  of  thieves  as 
on  account  of  fires  and  other  alarms.  When  the  clocks  llruck,  t le 
one  was  obliged  to  call  out  aloud  to  the  other,  and  to  a(k  what  it  was 
o’clock,  and  then  to  wifii  him  a good  night.”  This  circumflance  le 
remaks  alfo  when  (peaking  ot  Infpruck.  Mabillon  likewife,  w 10 
made  a literary  tour  through  Germany,  deferibes  calling  out  the 
hours  as  a practice  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country. 

The  horn  of  (hole  watchmen  feems  to  be  the  buccina  of  the  an- 
cients, which,  as  ue  know,  was  at  firlt  an  ox’s  horn,  though  it  was 
afterwards  made  of  metal.  Rattles,  which  are  molt  proper  for 
cities,  as  horns  are  for  villages,  feem  to  be  of  later  invention.  I he 
common  form,  “ Hear,  my  mailers,  and  let  me  tell  you,”  is  verv 
old.  The  Chancellor  von  Ludwig  deduces  it  from  the  Romans, 
who,  as  he  fays,  were  more  liberal  with  the  word  Mailer,  like  the 
French  with  Me  (Tien  rs  ; but  the  Roman  watchmen  did  not  call  out, 
nor  vet  do  the  French  at  prel'ent.  It  feems  therefore  that  the  city 
fervants  or  beadles  were  the  fir 11  perfons  appointed  to  call  out  the 
hours,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Berlin.  Thefe  called  out  to  their  mailers; 
which  is  Hill  the  nfual  appellation  given  10  the  magiftrates  in  old 
cities,  particularly  in  the  Empire,  and  in  Swiffierland.  At  Gottingen 
the  ancient  form  was  only  abolilhed  in  1791,  and  the  watchmen  call 
put  now,  “ The  clock  lias  llruck  ten,  it  is  ten  o’clock.” 

Watchmen  who  were  (lationed  on  (leeples  by  day  as  well  as  by 
nmht,  and  who,  every  time  the  clock  llruck,  were  obliged  to  give  a 
proof  of  their  vigilance  by  blowing  a horn,  feem  to  have  been 
efiabliflied  on  a permanent  footing,  tirll  in  Germany,  and  perhaps 
before  watchmen  in  the  llreets.  In  England,  there  art  none  of  thefe 
watchmen;  and  in  general  they  are  very  rare  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Germany.  That  watchmen  were  polled  on  the  tops  of  towers,  m 
the  carliell  ages,  to  look  out  for  (lie  approach  of  an  enemy,  is  well 
known,  and  lias  been  fufficiently  proved  by  Faber.  In  the  times  of 
feudal  dilfenfion,  when  one  chief,  if  he  called  in  any  affmance,  could 
often  do  a great  deal  of  hurt  to  a large  city,  either  by  plundering 
and  burning  t lie  fuburbs  and  neighbouring  villages,  or  by  driving 
away  the  cattle  of  the  citizens,  and  attacking  fingie  travellers,  fuch 
precaution  was  more  neceflary  than  at  prefent.  1 he  nobility  there- 
fore  kept  in  their  ftrong  tallies  watchmen,  rtationed  on  towers  ; and 
this  practice  prevailed  in  other  countries  belides  Ireland  and  Bur- 
gundy. It  appears  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  that  a watchman  with  a 
horn  was  kept  in,tlie  king’s  palace.  The  German  princes  had  in 
their  ca files,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tower- watchmen,  who  were 
obliged  10  blow  a horn  every  morning  and  evening. 

Atfirfi,  the  citizens  thenifclvcs  were  obliged  to  keep  watch  m 
rurns  <m  the  rhurch.lteeples,  as  well  as  at  the  town-gates;  as  may 
he  feen  in  a police-ordinance  of  ihe  city  ol  Einbeck  in  the  year  157.I- 
lt  was  the  duty  of  thefe  watchmen,  especially  where  there  were  no 
town  clotk'  »o  announce  certain  periods,  Inch  as  thofe  of  opening 
and  flnittine  the  city-gates.  The  idea  of  giving  orders  to  thele 
■ n 3 watchmen 
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watchmen  to  attend  not  only  to  danger  from  the  enemy  but  from  fire 
s Ifo,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  public  clocks,  to  prove  their 
vigilance  by  making  a fignal  with  their  horn,  mud  have  naturally  oc- 
curred ; and  the  utility  of,  this  regulation  was  fo  important  that  watch- 
men on  flceples  were  retained  even  when  cities,  by  the  prevalence 
of  peace,  had  no  occafion  to  be  apprehenfive  of  hoftile  incurfions. 

After  this  period  perfons  were  appointed  for  the  particular  pur- 
pofe  of  watching  ; and  fmall  apartriients  were  condruded  for  them 
in  the  dee  pies.  At  fird  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  wives  with 
them  ; but  this  was  fometimes  prohibited,  becaufe  a profanation  of 
the  church  was  apprehended.  In  mod,  if  not  in  all,  cities,  the 
town- piper,  or,  as  we  fay  at  prefent,  town-mufician,  was  appointed 
steeple- watch  man;  and  lodgings  were  adigned  to  him  in  the  deeple; 
but,  in  the  com fe  of  lime,  as  thefe  were  too  high  and  too  incon- 
venient, a houfe  was  given  him  near  the  church,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  /end  one  of  his  fervants  or  domedics  to  keep  watch  in  his  dead. 
J iiis  is  the  cafe  flill  at  Gottingen.  '1  he  city-mufician  was  called 
formerly  the  /taufmanu,  which  name  is  dill  retained  there,  as  well  as 
at  the  Hartz,  in  Halle,  and  feveral  other  places;  and  the  deeple  in 
which  he  u fed  to  dwell  and  keep  watch  was  called  th e haufmann’s 
t/iurm.  I hele  efiablidiments,  however,  w'ere  not  general  ; and  were 
not  every  where  formed  at  a period  equally  early. 

If  we  can  ciec/it  an  Arabian  author,  whofe  Travels  were  pnb- 
iifhed  by  Renaudor,  the  Cliinefe  were  arcudomed,  fo  early  as  the 
siiuth  century,  to  have  watchmen  poded  on  towers,  who  announced 
the  hours  of  the  day  as  vvell  ab  of  the  night,  by  firiking  or  beating 
upon  a fulpended  board.  Marcus  Paulus,  who,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  travelled  through  1 artary  and  China,  confirms  this  ac- 
count; at  lead  in  regard  to  a city  which  he  calls  Quinlai,  though  lie 
fays  that  fignals  were  given  only  in  cafes  of  fire  and  didurbance. 
v uch  boards  are  ufed  in  China  even  at  prefent ; and  in  Peterdnirgh 
me  watchmen,  who  are  dationed  at  fingle  1'ioufes  or  jn  certain  parts 
ot  the  city,  are  accudomed  to  announce  the  hours  by  beating  on  a 
fufpended  plate  of  iron.  Such  boards  are  flill  ufed  by  the  CllrTdians 
in  the  Levant  to  ademble  people  to  divine  fervice,  either  becaufe 
they  dare  not  ring  bells,  or  are  unable  to  purchafe  them.  The 
former  is  related  by  Tournefort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
•.Hands,  and  the  latter  by  Chardin  of  the  Mingrelians.  The  like 
means  were  employed  in  inonalleries,  at  the  earlieft  periods,  to  give 
notice  of  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  toawaken  the  monks.  Mahomet, 
v ho  in  his  form  of  worfliip  borrowed  many  things  from  the  Chridians 
<>.  Syria  and  Arabia,  adopted  the  fame  method  of  adembling  the 
people  to  prayers;  but,  when  he  remarked  that  it  appeared  to  his 
followers  to  favour  too  much  of  Chrifiianity,  lie  again  introduced 
the  practice  of  calling  out. 

I lie  deeple-watchmen  in  Germany  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
ourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.  In  t lie  year  1351,  when  the  coun- 
cil of  Erfurt  renewed  that  police  ordinance  w Inch  was  called  the 
-■  w it  ar/C  ‘ letter  of  difeipline,’ becaufe  it  kept  the  people  in  proper 
"Ejection,  it  was  ordered,  belides  other  regulations  in  regard  to 
ltir’  1 ,at  f'v°  watchmen  fhould  be  poded  on  every  deeple.  A watch- 
in.m  o this  kind  was  appointed  at  Merfeberg  and  Leifnig  fo  early  as 
• 1 c Moo.  In  tiie  beginning  of  the  feventeent It  century 

e towu- piper  of  Leifnig  lived  Hill  in  apartments  in  the  deeple. 
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In  the  year  1563,  a church-fteeple  was,ere<Hed  in  that  place,  and  an 
apartment  built  in  it  for  a permanent  watchman,  who  was  obliged  to 
announce  the  hours  every  time  the  clock  (truck. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  of  Ulm  kept  permanent  watchmen 
in  many  of  the  Iteeples.  In  the  year  1452  a bell  was  fu  (pended  in 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  which  was  to 
be  rung  in  times  of  feudal  alarm,  and  all  the  watchmen  od  the 
fteeples  were  then  to  blow  their  horns  and  hoi ff  their  banners.  In 
1476,  a room  for  the  watchman  was  conftruCfed  in  the  (leeple  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  1509,  watchmen  were  kept  both  on  the 
watch-towers  and  (leeples,  who  gave  notice  by  firing  a mufket  when 
Grangers  approached.  1 lie  watchman  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
immediately  announced,  by  blowing  a trumpet,  w hether  the  ((rangers 
were  on  foot  or  on  horleback  ; and  at  the  fame  time  hung  out  a red 
flag  towards  the  quarter  in  which  he  obferved  them  advancing.  The 
fame  watchman  was  obliged,  likewife,  to  blow  his  horn  on  an  alarm 
of  fire;  and  that  thele  people  might  be  vigilant  day  and  night,  both 
in  winter  and,  fummer,  the  council  fupplied  them  with  fur-cloaks, 
ieven  of  which,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  were  purchased  for 
ten  florins  and  a half. 

In  the  year  1496,  the  large  clock  was  put  up  in  the  (leeple  of 
Oettingen,  and  a perfon  appointed  to  keep  watch  on  it.  In  1580, 
Montagne  was  much  furprifed  to  find  on  the  (leeple  at  Conftance  a 
man  who  kept  watch  there  continually  ; and  who,  on  no  account, 
was  permitted  to  come  down  from  his  ftation. 

Of  the  ORIGIN  of  PHILOSOPHY. 

MANKIND,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  before  the  eftabliftitnenf 
of  law,  order,  and  fecurity,  have  little  curiofity  to  find  out 
tliofe  hidden  chains  of  events  which  bind  together  the  (eemingly  dif- 
jointed  appearance  of  nature,  A favage,  whole  (ubfifience  is  preca- 
rious, whofe  life  is  every  day  expoled  to  the  rudell  dangers,  has  no 
inclination  to  amtile  hiinfelf  with  fearching  out  what,  when  difco- 
vered,  feems  to  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render  the  theatre  of 
nature  a more  connected  fpectacle  to  his  imagination.  Many  of  thefe 
fmallcr  incoherences,  which  in  the  courfe  of  things  perplex  philofor 
phers,  entirely  eltape  his  attention.  Tliofe  more  magnificent  irregu- 
larities, whofe  grandeur  he  cannot  overlook,  call  forth  his  amaze- 
ment. Comets,  eclipfes,  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  meteors,  by 
their  greatnefs,  naturally  overawe  him,  and  he  views  them  with  a 
reverence  that  approaches  to  fear.  His  inexperienceand  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  every  thing  about  them,  how  they  came,  how  they 
are  to  go,  what  went  before,  what  js  to  come  after  them,  exafperate 
his  fentiment  into  terror  and  conflernation.  But  our  paflions,  as 
Father  MalbrancUc  obferves,  all  juftify  thentfelves  ; that  is,  luggclt 
to  us  opinions  which  juftify  them.  As  tliofe  appearances  terrify  him, 
therefore,  he  is  difpofed  to  believe  every  tiling  about  them  which 
can  render  them  dill  more  the  objedfs  of  his  terror.  That  they  pro- 
ceed from  fome  intelligent,  though  inviftble,  caitfes,  of  whole  ven- 
geance and  difpleafure  they  arc  either  the  ligns  or  the  efledfs,  is  the 
notion  of  ail  others  moft  capable  of  enhancing  this  pa  (lion , and  is 
that,  therefore,  which  he  is  moft  apt  to  entertain.  To  this  too, 
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that  cowardice  and  pufillanimity,  fo  natural  to  man  in  his  un- 
civilized liate,  dill  more  difpofes  him;  unprotected  by  the  laws  of 
fociety,  expofed,  defencelefs,  lie  feels  his  weaknefs  upon  all  occafions; 
liis  ftrength  and  fecurity  upon  none. 

But  all  the  irregularities  of  nature  are  not  of  this  awful  or  terrible 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  perfectly  beautiful  and  agreeable.  Tltefe, 
therefore,  front  the  fame  impotence  of  the  mind,  would  be  beheld 
with  love  and  complacency,  and  even  with  tranlports  of  gratitude  ; 
for  whatever  is  the  can  fe  of  pleafure  naturally  excites  our  gratitude. 
A child  careffes  the  fruit  that  is  agreeable  to  it,  as  it  beats  the  done 
that  hurts  it.  The  notions  of  a favage  are  not  very  different.  '1  he 
ancient  Athenians,  who  folemnlv  puniflied  the  axe  which  had  acci- 
dentally been  the  caufc  of  the  death  of  a man,  ereCIed  altars  and 
offered  facrifices  to  the  rainbow.  Sentiments  not  unlike  tltefe,  may 
foinetimes,  upon  fuclt  occaftons,  begin  to  be  felt  even  in  the  breads 
of  the  mod  civilized,  but  are  prefently  checked  by  the  refleClion, 
that  the  things  are  not  their  proper  objeCls.  But  a favage,  whofe 
notions  are  guided  altogether  by  wild  nature  and  pafljon,  waits  for 
no  other  proof  that  a thing  is  the  proper  objeCt  of  any  fentiment, 
than  that  it  excites  it.  The  reverence  and  gratitude,  with  which 
fome  of  the  appearances  of  nature  infpire  him,  convince  him  that 
they  are  the  proper  objeCls  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  there- 
fore proceed  from  fome  intelligent  beings,  who  take  pleafure  in  the 
exprelfions  of  thofe  fentiments.  With  him,  therefore,  every  object 
of  nature,  which  by  its  beauty  or  greatnefs,  its  utility  or  hurt f u 1 - 
nefs,  is  confidcrable  enough  to  attract  his  attention,  and  whole 
operations  are  not  perfectly  regular,  is  fuppofed  to  aCt  by  the  direc- 
tion of  fome  invifible  and  defigning  power.  The  fea  is  fpread  out 
into  a calm,  or  heaved  into  a dorm,  according  to  the  good  pleafure 
of  Neptune.  Does  the  earth  pour  forth  an  exuberant  harveft  ? It  is 
owing  to  the  indulgence  of  Ceres.  Does  the  vine  yield  a plentiful 
vintage  ? It  flows  from  the  bounty  of  Bacchus.  Do  either  refufe 
their  prefents.  ? It  is  aferibed  to  the  difpleafure  of  thofe  offended 
deities.  Th’e  tree,  which  now  ilonrifhes,  and  now  decays,  is  inha- 
bited by  a Dryad,  upon  whofe  health  or  fleknefs  its  various  appear- 
ances depend.  The  fountain,  which  fometinies  flows  in  a copious 
and  fometimes  in  a fcanty  dream,  which  appears  fometimes  clear 
and  limpid,  and  at  other  times  muddy  and  didurbed,  is  affected  in 
all  its  changes  by  the  Naiad  who  dwells  within  it.  Hence  the  origin 
of  Polytheilm,  and  of  that  vulgar  fuperdition  which  aferibes  all  the 
irregular  events  of  nature  to  the  favour  or  difpleafure  of  intelligent 
though  invifible  beings,  to  gods,  dtemons,  witches,  genii,  fairies. 
For  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  all  polytheiftic  religions,  among 
favages,  as  well  as  in  the  early  ages  of  heathen  antiquity,  it  is  t he 
irregular  events  of  nature  only  thqt  are  aferibed  to  the  agency  and 
power  of  their  gods,  fire  burns,  and  water  refrefhes;  heavy  bodies 
defeend,  and  lighter  fubftances  fly  upwards,  by  the  neceflity  of  their 
own  nature;  nor  was  the  invifible  hand  of  Jupiter  ever  apprehended 
to  be  employed  in  thofe  matters.  But  thunder  and  lightning,  (forms 
and  Um-fhine,  thofe  more  irregular  events,  were  aferibed  to  his 
favour,  or  his  anger.  Man,  the  only  defigning  power  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  never  aCfs  but  either  to  flop  or  to  alter  the 
courfe  which  natural  events  would  take  jf  left  to  themfelves. 
- .,0;C  other  intelligent  beings,  whom  they  imagined,  but  knew  not, 

were 
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were  naturally  (uppofed  to  act  in  t lie  fame  manner;  not  to  employ 
themlelves  in  fupporting  the  ordinary  courfe  of  tilings,  which 
went  on  of  its  own  accord,  but  to  flop,  to  thwart,  and  to  diflurb,  it. 
And  thus,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  the  lowefl  and  molt  pulil- 
lanimous  luperflition  fupplied  the  place  of  philofophy. 

Hut  when  law  has  eliablilhed  order  and  fecurity,  and  fubfilfence 
ceales  to  be  precarious,  the  curiolity  of  mankind  is  increaled,  and 
their  fears  are  diminilhed.  Tlie  leiftue  which  they  tlien  enjoy  ren- 
ders them  more  attentive  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  more  ob- 
fervant  of  her  fmallefl  irregularities,  and  more  defirous  to  know 
"hat  is  the  chain  which  links  them  all  together.  That  feme  lucli 
chain  fubflfls  betwixt  all  her  leemingly  disjointed  phenomena,  they 
are  neceil'arily  led  to  conceive  ; and  that  magnanimity,  and  cheeriul- 
nels,  which  all  generous  natures  acquire  who  are  bred  in  civilized 
iocieties,  where  they  have  fo  few  occalions  to  feel  their  vveaknefs, 
and  fo  many  to  be  confcious  of  their  ftrength  and  fecurity,  renders 
them  lefs  difpofed  to  employ,  for  this  connecting  chain,  thole  in- 
vifible  beings  whom  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  their  rude  forefathers 
had  engendered.  Thole  of  liberal  fortunes,  whole  attention  is  not 
much  occupied  either  with  buflnefs  or  with  pleafure,  can  fill  up  the 
void  of  their  imagination,  which  is  thus  difengaged  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  no  other  way  than  by  attending  to  that  train  of  events 
which  palfes  around  them.  While  the  great  objects  of  nature  thus 
pals  in  review  before  them,  many  things  occur  in  an  order  to  which 
they  have  not  been  accuftomed.  Their  imagination,  which  accom- 
panies with  eafe  and  delight  the  regular  progrefs  of  nature,  is  flopped 
and  embarralfed  by  thole  feeming  incoherences;  they  excite  their 
wonder,  and  leent  to  require  fome  chain  of  intermediate  events, 
which,  by  connecting  them  with  fomething  that  has  gone  before, 
may  thus  render  the  whole  courfe  of  the  univerfe  confident  and  of  a 
piece.  Wonder,  therefore,  and  not  any  expectation  of  advantage 
from  its  difcoverics,  is  the  firfl  principle  which  prompts  mankind  to 
the  fludy  of  philofophy,  of  that  fcience  which  pretends  to  lay  open 
the  concealed  connections  that  unite  the  various  appearances  of  na- 
ture; and  they  purine  this  fludy  for  its  own  fake,  as  an  original 
pleafure  or  good  in  itfelf,  without  regarding  its  tendency  to  procure 
them  the  means  of  many  other  pleafures. 

Greece,  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  LelT^r 
Alia,  were  the  firfl  countries  which,  in  thel’e  weflern  parts  of  the 
world,  arrived  at  a flate  of  civilized  fociety.  It  was  in  them,  there- 
fore, that  the  firfl  philofophers,  of  whole  doCtrine  we  have  any  dif- 
tinCf  account,  appeared.  Law  and  order  leent  indeed  to  have  been 
eflabliffied  in  the  great  monarchies  of  Afia  and  Egypt,  long  before 
they  had  any  footing  in  Greece  : yet,  after  all  that  has  been  laid  con- 
cerning the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  whether  there 
ever  was  in  thofe  nations  any  tiling  which  deferved  the  name  of 
fcience,  or  whether  that  defpotifm  which  is  more  deflrnCtive  of  fe- 
curify  and  leifure  than  anarchy  itfelf,  and  which  prevailed  over  all 
the  Eafl,  prevented  the  growth  of  philofophy,  is  a queflion  which, 
for  want  of  monuments,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  ot’ 
precifion. 

The  Greek  colonies  having  been  fettled  amid  nations  either  alto- 
gether barbarous,  or  altogether  unwarhke,  over  whom,  therefore, 
they  foon  acquired  a very  great  authority,  feem,  upon  that  account, 
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to  liave  arrived  at  a confiderable  degree  of  empire  and  opulence  be- 
fore any  (fate  in  the  parent  country  had  furmounted  that  extreme 
poverty*  which,  by  leaving  no  room  for  any  evident  diftinCtion  of 
ranks,  is  necelfarily  attended  with  the  confulion  and  milrnle  which 
flows  from  a want  of  all  regular  fubordination,  The  Greek  iilands 
being  fecure  from  the  invafion  of  land  armies,  or  from  naval  forces, 
which  were  in  thofe  days  but  little  known,  feein,  upon  that  account 
too,  to  have  got  before  the  continent  in  all  forts  of  civility  and  im- 
provement. The  firlt  philofopbers,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  fir  ft 
poets,  feem  all  to  have  been  natives,  either  of  their  colonies,  or  of 
their  iilands.  It  was  from  thence  that  Homer,  Archilochus,  Stefi- 
chorus,  Simonides,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  derived  their  birth.  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  the  founders  of  the  two  carlielt  (eels  of  philofophy, 
arofe,  the  one  in  an  Aliatic  colony,  the  other  in  an  ifland  ; and 
neither  of  them  eftablifhed  his  fchool  in  the  mother  country. 

What  was  the  particular  lyftem  of  either  of  thofe  two  philofopbers, 
or  whether  their  doCtrine  was  fo  methodized  as  to  deferve  the  name 
of  a fyftem,  the  imperfection,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty,  of  all  the 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  them,  make  it  im- 
pofiihle  to  determine.  It  was  in  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  however, 
from  Plato  and  Arifiotle,  that  philofophy  firlf  received  that  form, 
which  introduced  her  to  the  general  acquaintance  of  the  world. 

DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS  of  CONFINED  AIR. 

THElollowing  obfervations,  on  the  effects  of  clofe  hot  rooms, 
Itorn  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Hints  on  Animation,  cannot  but  be  in- 
terefiing  to  thofe  who  purine  fafhionable  amufements,  in  crouded 
rooms,  at  the  expence  of  their  health. 

1 he  mathematical  exaflnefs  with  which  the  doors  and  windows  of 
elegant  houles  are  now  contrived  to  (hut,  excludes  the  necelfary  in- 
greis  of  frefh  air.  T he  diminutive  lize  of  the  bedchambers  is  another 
capital  error , and  this  is  generally  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  habit 
ot  deeping  with  the  cui tains  clofe  drawn.  The  air  thus  confined, 
becomes  replete  with  perfpirable  matter,  exhaling  from  tiie  lungs, 
and  all  the  inviliblc  duCts  of  the  (kin,  and  in  this  contaminated  ftate 
is  relpired  tor  (everal  liours;  a circumffance  drangely  overlooked  in 
health,  and  but  too  much  neglected  in  fickncfs.  In  putrid  and  con- 
tagious fevers,  it  renders  the  room  not  only  very  offenlive,  but  highly 
dangerous  to  the  patient,  the  practitioner,  and  the  attendants. 

In  dole  crouded  rooms  deprived  of  ventilation,  when  the  air  be- 
comes phiogilticated  to  a certain  degree,  the  candles  grow  uncom- 
.on  1 y dim,  and  we  begin  to  feel  a difagreeable  fenfe  of  opprellion, 
anguor,  and  faintnefs,  till  lrefh  air  is  re-admitted,  when  thefe  fymp- 
toms  pi  efently  vanilh  but  finntld  this  be  negleCted  till  the  air  is  com- 
p".tc  y conraminated,  as  in  the  dreadful  feene  of  Calcutta,  the  lame 
.arai  cataffrophe  would  naturally  eniue. 

lame  and  all  burning  bodies  contaminate  air  in  the  fame  manner 
lt'r  l"ratlon-  H a lighted  taper  is  placed  under  a large  glafs  receiver, 
'S  '*  gradually  dwindles  till,  at  length,  it  expires,  rendering  the 
‘ /i-i“  1 X noxious. — This  (hews  the  ablurditv  of  attemptingtopurify 
'\la  a'r  by.  ''gating  up  large  fires ; which,  infteadof  correcting 
. , aglolls  principles^  lerve  but  to  injure  its  refpirable  qualities, 

eiive,  a .o,  appears  the  glaring  impropriety  of  that  profufion  of 
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fuperfluous  fires  and  candles,  which  modern  luxury  has  introduced 
into  ball-rooms,  affemblies,  and  all  places  of  fplendid  entertainment ; 
lince  thele,  by  adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  already  contami- 
nated by  refpiration,  cannot  but  prove  very  unfriendly  to  health. 
I his,  evidently,  confpires  with  other  circumltances  in  rendering  tlie 
night  air  much  lefs  pure  than  that  of  the  day.  It  may,  therefore, 
ierve  to  point  out  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  rage  for  late  hours 
which  fo  entirely  pofTeHes  t he  polite  world,  and  which  begins  to  pen»- 
vade  even  the  inferior  ranks  oflociety.  The  votaries  of  falhion,  in 
this  country,  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  converting  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day,  by  reverfing  all  the  fober  rules  of  their 
w’fcv  ancellors,  andfetting  even  nature  at  defiance. 

A large  portion  of  the  time  deltined  for  repofe  is  now  fpent  in 
long  vigils  over  the  card  table,  or  if  it  can  be  fpared  from  game,  it 
is  devoted  to  midnight  revels,  or  fometimes,  perchance,  to  books 
and  lerious  lucubrations.  During  this  folemn  period,  the  animal  and 
even  vegetable  tribes  yield  to  the  powerful  impulfeof  deep.  Plants 
inltead  of  breathing  forth  dephlogilficated  air,  now  fhed  a baleful 
influence  over  the  creation.  While  the  external  atmofphere  isover- 
fpread  with  nocturnal  fogs  and  exhalations;  the  hot  air  of  the  room 
(hares  the  unwholefome  effluvia,  now  fuperadded  to  the  other  con- 
taminating caufes.  The  night  being  thus  confumed  in  watching,  the 
fragrant  and  refrelhing  hours  of  morning,  intended  for  invigorating 
exercifes,  are  fpent  in  relaxing  (lumbers;  and  thus  from  day  to  day 
is  the  fame  unnatural  retrograde  courfe  of  life  uniformly  repeated,  an 
inconfiflency  certainly  unworthy  the  vvifdom  of  fuperior  orders  of  the 
community,  and  particularly  thole  who  prefide  over  the  common 
weal,  and  confider  themfelves  as  complete  connoifieurs  iti  the  art  of 
ft^  avoir  vivre-,  nor  only  ftatefmen  and  fenators,  but  divines  and  philo- 
(ophers,  unite  in  thus  deliberately  yielding  up  their  reafon,  and  in  be- 
coming the  willing  (laves  of  this  tyrannical  cuftom.  Above  all,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  unnatural  a habit  is  fo  much  countenanced 
by  the  Britilh  ladies;  thole  arbiters  of  tafie  and  elegance,  who  con- 
troul  even  cuftom,  and  from  whole  decilion  there  is  no  appeal.  Other- 
W'ife,  I would  beg  to  admonilh  the  fair  delinquents,  that  it  is  not  only- 
injurious  to  their  health  and  vivacity,  but  alfo  to  their  beauty  and 
lovelinefs;  for  finely  it  is  our  duty  to  remind  them,  that  whatever 
is  fwbverfive  of  the  former,  mult  ultimately  prove  delirudive  to  the 
latter. 


ACCOUNT  of  DAR-FUR.— From  BROWNE’s  TRAVELS. 

[ Mr.  Browne  is  the  fit  (l  European  who  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
Empire  of  Darfur.  The  name  of  this  place  was  firjl  known  in  1790, 
from  Mr.  Lcdyard's  Communications  to  the  African  Ajj'ociation . Mr. 
Browne’s  Journey  may , therefore,  be  confide  red  as  a real  and  important 
Dfcovery .] 

BEFORE  leaving  Kahira,  (Cairo,)  fays  Mr.  Browne,  I was  ap- 
prifed  that  all  commerce  in  Dar-tur  was  conducted  by  means  of 
(imple  exchange.  To  carry  on  this  in  fuch  a way  as  not  to  he  grofsly 
defrauded,  elpecially  having  my  attention  engrolied  by  other  objects, 
and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  articles  fit  for  bargain  and  fale  in  this 
country,  feemed  wholly  impofiible;  1 therefore  fought  for  a perfon 
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tvho  might  «o  through  this  bufinefs  for  me,  at  lead,  with  fome  fliare 
of  probity.  °Such  a one  arol'e  to  the  notice  of  my  friends  there;  and 
knowiim  nothing  more  of  tiie  man,  as  indeed  I could  not  know  any 
thin <r  more,  than  the  character  they  gave  of  him,  I took  him  on  the 
general  recommendation  of  being  honed,  and  underdanding  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  employed.  The  perfon  recom- 
mended had  been  a Have-broker  in  the  market  of  Kahira  ; a circum- 
flance  which,  had  it  had  been  known  to  me  earlier,  would  probably 
have  prevented  my  employing  him.  Till  the  moment  of  departure, 

1 obferved  in  him  kcennefs,  but  no  fraud,  and  in  general  that  fub- 
milTive  acquiclcence  and  abfolute  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  fuperior, 
for  which  the  lower  clafs  of  Kahirines  are  externally,  at  lead,  remark- 
able. The  hour  for  commencing  our, march,  however,  feemed,  with 
him,  the  fignal  for  dilobedicnce  and  infulting  behaviour ; and  we 
were  not  yet  far  removed  from  the  confines  of  Egypt,  when  this  mil- 
conduct  was  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  I once  levelled  my  gun 
at  him,  with  a view  of  infpiring  terror.  The  merchants  around  us 
interfered,  and,  for  the  time,  this  palfed  off ; but  the  man  only  fought 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of 
Soudan,  in  direct  oppodtion  to  tliy  former  information,  too  foon  af- 
forded him  means  to  gratify. 

The  letters  with  which  I was  provided  for  different  merchants  in 
this  didridd,  under  vvhofe  roof  1 might  have  Had  a fafe  lodging,  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  me  till  1 had  feen  the  fultan;  for,  till  then,  no  perfon 
knew  in  what  character  to  receive  me.  The  objett  of  this  man, 
therefore,  was  to  prevent  my  introduction  to  the  fultan,  and  to  pre- 
clude me  from  any  opportunity  of  reprefenting  my  cafe.  We  were 
no  fooner  arrived  at  Sweini,  than  he  found  means  to  employ  one  of 
his  alfociates,  who  had  been  fome  years  edablifhed  in  the  place,  to  gr» 
tp  the  monarch,  and  infufe  into  his  mind  fufpicions  of  me  as  a Frank 
and  an  infidel,  who  came  to  his  country  for  no  good  purpofe,  and 
whofe  ddigns  it  behoved  him  to  guard  againd;  and  to  fugged  to  hint 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  1 diould  remain  at  large,  nor  yet  imme- 
dia.telv  come  to  his  prefence,  but  that  fome  perion  diould  be  com- 
miflioned  to  watch  over  and  report  my  actions,  and  thus  frudratemy 
fuppofed  evil  intentions.  He  added,  as  1 afterwards  found,  many 
anecdotes,  falfified  or  exaggerated,  of  the  inquiries  I had  made,  the 
way  I had  been  employed,  and  my  general  behaviour  on  the  road. 

Nor  was  the  villain  himfelf  idle  during  the  time  his  coadjutor  was 
thus  laudably  engaged.  I have  already  mentioned,  that  there  wer<6 
no  doors  to  the  apartments  of  the  houfe  we  were  in.  He  took  advan-  i 
rage  of  this  circumdance,  and  my  momentary  abfence,  to  take  out 
of  a box,  which  had  been  broken  on  the  road,  a quantity  of  red 
coral,  the  mod  valuable  article  in  my  package.  As  the  box  remained 
locked,  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  I difeovered  this  lofs.  By  the  help 
of  tliis  commodity,  lie  expedited  to  make  his  way  with  the  great.  At 
the  end  of  a few  days  this  agent  returned,  bearing  a fpecious  letter, 
impreded  with  the  fultan’s  feal ; ordering  that  no  officer  on  the  road 
Ihould  prefume  to  detain  me,  or  take  any  thing  from  me,  till  I came 
to  the  houfe  of  Ibrahim  el  Wohaifhi  (the  nanfe  of  this  very  agent)  in 
Cobbe,  w here  I was  to  red  myfelf,  till  further  orders  diould  be  given 
for  my  admiffion  to  his  prefence.  I was  not,  indeed,  at  that  time* 
privy  to  the  plot ; yet,  if  1 could  have  obtained  a knowledge  of  it,  it 
might  not  have  bcen  eafy,  Unotcdiately,  to  counleraft  its  influence; 
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pcverthelefs,  I fufpected  fomething  might  have  been  praCtifed  againft 
me.  An  order  trom  the  defpot,  which,  while  it  was  to  protect  me 
lrom  his  officers  on  the  road,  obliged  me  to  confine  my  (elf  to  a par- 
ticular Ipot,  was  a matter  of  furprife  to  me:  but  fubmiflion  was  una- 
voidable, as  I was  at  that  time  unprovided  even  with  the  means  of 
remonff ranee.  Had  the  machinations  of  my  adversaries,  which  went 
much  further  than  my  confinement,  having  been  actually  employed 
againft  my  life,  been  at  that  time  knowm  to  me,  this  leverity  would 
not  have  catiled  any  aftoniftiment,  and  the  means  of  red  refs  might 
Jiave  been  lels  doubtful.  But  fufpenfe  filled  the  void  of  pofitive 
I offering — a fufoence  to  which  no  apparent  remedy  fuggefted  ilfeif. 
J hole  who  had  known  me  in  Egypt,  or  on  the  road,  u ere  difperfed 
to  tne  eaft  and  we(f,  and  the  people  of  the  place  were  ill  dilpofed  to 
form  any  communication  with  me,  being  filled  with  religious  horror 
pt  one  luppofed  an  infidel,  but  if  yet  undefined  impiety',  and  whole 
colour,  varioufty  regarded  as  the  fign  of  difeafe,  the  mark  of  divine 
difpleafure,  or,  at  leaft,  the  unequivocal  proof  of  inferiority  of  fpe- 
cies,  had  averted  t heir  wonted  hofpitality,  doled  their  compaflion, 
and  inflamed  their  perfonal  pride  and  religions  fury. 

It  was  in  this  fi t ua t ion  that,  (eeing  no  means  of  immediate  relief, 
I began  to  feel  impatience;  which,  as  I continued  in  a (fate  of  per- 
fect inactivity,  communicated  the  more  rapidly  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence to  my  ftate  of  health.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  my  arrival, 
I was  attacked  with  a violent  fever,  attended  with  extreme  pain  in 
the  head.  How  long  it  lafted  I cannot  precifely  fay,  having,  on  the 
fecond  day,  loft  my  recollection.  It  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the 
effeCt  of  a dyfentery,  which  lafted  for  two  days,  and  left  me  too  weak 
to  a lli ft  myfelf.  I had  reflection  enough  to  know,  that,  of  the  aliments 
there  to  be  procured,  fcarcely  any  could  be  found  that  would  not  be 
pernicious.  After  the  firft  attack,  therefore,  I confined  myfelf  to 
tiie  life  of  bark  and  water,  which  laft  I drank  in  great  quantities. 

A little  more  than  a month  had  elapfed,  when,  the  fymptoms 
appearing  to  diminifh,  I again  prelfed  to  be  permitted  to  vifit  the 
refidence  of  the  fultan.  But  I had  reafon  to  regret  my  impatience; 
for,  having,  at  length,  obtained  leave,  I proceded  to  El-Faflier,  only 
to  repeat  my  fuftering.  The  rainy  feafon  was  almoft  at  an  end,  but 
the  air,  which  (fill  continued  infalubrious,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  re- 
newed the  malady,  which,  after  extreme  abftinence,  and  having 
gone  through  the  fliort  catalogue  of  remedies  which  I had  had  the 
precaution  to  take  with  me,  I found  unabated.  Exceflive  headachs, 
laflitude,  third,  occafional  conft ipation,  fucceeded  by  extreme  irrita- 
tion of  the  vifeera,  continued  for  feveral  months  to  (how  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  my  precautions;  and  to  incapacitate  me  from  all  perfonal 
exertion.  At  length,  the  heat  of  the  enfuing  fum liter  gradually  in- 
creafing,  and  producing  regular  and  continued  tranfpiration,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  air,  then  meliorated,  having  removed  the  caufe  of  in- 
difpofition,  it  wasnot  long  before  I gained  a certain  degree  of  ftrength. 

Arrived  at  El-Faftier,  I was  firft  introduced  to  the  melck  Mifellim, 
one  of  the  principal  minifters.  This  man,  w hen  young,  had  been  a 
(lave,  and  engaged  in  domeftic  offices  of  the  palace,  but  having  been 
detected  ufing  fome  familiarities  with  one  of  the  women,  the  monarch 
had  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  enfigns  of  manhood.  Ignorant 
and  uneducated,  he  appeared  to  have  a certain  quicknefs  of  appre- 
jieofion,  which,  together  with  uncommon  gaiety  of  humour,  had 

rendered 
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rendered  him  acceptable  at  court,  where  he  appeared  more  as  a buf- 
foon than  a nuniffer  of  (fate.  He  received  me  with  a rude  (fare,  as  an 
object  lie  was  un ufed  to,  which  was  followed  by  a mingled  fmile  of 
contempt  and  averfion.  He  was  feated  with  fume  other  of  the  royal 
attendants,  under  a kind  of  awning  of  cotton  cloth,  on  a mat  fpread 
upon  the  land.  After  the  common  habitations,  the  inelek  and  his 
company  entered  into  converfation  on  the  nature  of  my  vifit  to  the 
country;  and  each  made  his  remarks  on  my  perfon,  and  offered  his 
conjectures  as  to  my  character  and  intentions. 

This  converfation  was  partly  carried  on  in  their  vernacular  idiom, 
partly  in  Arabic.  At  length,  a wooden  bowl  of  polenta,  and  another 
of  dried  meat,  were  fet  before  them.  My  illnefs  deprived  me  of  all 
inclination  to  eat;  and  oblerving  the  company  not  much  inclined  to 
invite  me  to  join  them,  and  yet  embarraffed  how  to  avoid  that  cere- 
mony, 1 relieved  them  by  declining  it,  and  defiring  them  to  begin. 
When  they  were  fatiated,  and  they  lofe  no  time  in  eating,  a great 
number  ot  foohfli  queftions  were  afked  me  about  Europe,  foine 
of  which  1 waved,  and  fatisfied  them  as  to  others  in  the  bell  manner 
1 was  able. 

One  of  the  principal  queftions  was,  whether  the  Englifli  paid  the 
jizie  to  the  Otiiman  emperor  ? This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a capitation 
*ax,  paid  by  the  Greeks  and  others,  tor  liberty  to  worfhip  after  their 
own  manner.  1 replied,  that  England  was  fo  remote  from  the  impe- 
rialdoniinioiis,  that  no  war  between  tlietwo  countries  could  well  have 
place,  till  all  the  reft  of  Europe  fhould  have  fubmitted  to  the  Maho- 
Jiomeran  arms,  which  had  not  hitherto  come  to  pals;  but  that,  for 
the  purpoies  ot  trade,  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  country  frequented 
the  other,  and  by  mutual  agreement  were  confidered  as  perfbnally 
iecure;  tliat  prefents  were  occafionally  made  by  t lie  Britifh  king  to 
the  emperor,  in  token  ot  amity,  but  not  as  a mark  of  fubjeflion ; 
and  that  the  latter,  on  his  part,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  decrees 
ot  the  Almighty  had  fixed  this  as  the  moment  of  general  converfion 
to  the  true  faith,  in  virtue  of  his  difpenfing  power,  and  fwayed  by 
the  general  law  of  hospitality  to  ftrangers,  (auctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prophet,  judged  it  lawful,  and  even  a matter  of  political 
expediency,  to  tolerate  fucli  Europeans  as  conducted  themfelves 
. inoflenfivcly  in  his  dominions,  though  they  did  not  pay  the  jizie.  I 
thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  this  explanation  of  the  terms  on 
v hich  I conceived  myfelf  to  (land  in  relation  to  them,  having  by  t his 
time  learned  how  rigidly  they  were  difpofed  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  prophet’s  didfuni,  namely,  that  no  infidels  are  to  be  fpared  but 
Inch  as  pay  the  capitation  tax.  When  1 obferved  they  grew'  tired  of 
afking  queftions,  1 feized  the  opportunity  of  explaining  why  I came 
there,  and  what  favour  I expected  would  be  (hewn  me. 

“Melekjj  (aid  I,  “having  come  from  3 far  diftant  country  to Mifr 
(Kaliira),  I was  there  made  acquainted  with  the  magnificence,  the 
extended  empire,  and,  above  all,  the  juftice  and  hofpitality,  of  King 
AbiViel-rach man,  whole  dominion  fie  eternal!  Having  been  ufed  to 
"-Mider  over  various  countries,  as  a derwifh,  to  learn  wifdom  from 
• lie  aged,  and  to  collect  remedies  for  difeafes  from  the  herbs  that 
Jprng  m various  foils,  I grew  delirous  of  feeing  Dar-fur.  I was 
?o  < that  my  perfon  and  property  would  be  fecure,  and  that  per- 
nuliion  would  be  given  me  to  go  wherever  1 might  think  proper, 
buu.e  my  arrival  within  the  confines,  I have  found  that  all  thefd 
1 aflurancesi 
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tifTurances  were  fallacious:  my  inclinations  have  been  thwarted,  my 
perton  treated  with  indignity,  and  my  property  plundered,  while 
compliance  has, been  refilled  even  to  my  molt  realonable  demands. 

I alk  redrefs. — What  I have  already  fuffered  from  the  officers  of  the 
fulran  is  paft,  and  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  I defire  proteiRion 
for  t lie  future.  1 defire  t lie  punifhment  of  the  man  who  has  robbed 
me,  and  relfitution  off  what  has  been  taken.  Nor  is  this  all.  1 par- 
ticularly defire  permiffion  to  go  to  Sennaar,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Habbefh.  I was  prevented  from  going  there,  lafl  year,  by  the  (fraight 
road.  Ilabbefii  is  a Chrilfian  country,  abounding  in  Haves  and  gold. 

1 here  are  alfo  many  lierbs  valuable  in  medicine.  Being  there,  1 may 
edily  join  my  countrymen,  merchants  who  come  to  Moccha,  in  the 
Bahr  Yemeni.  1 defire  the  fultan  will  allow  me  to  proceed  thither: 
and,  if  it  be  necefiary,  grant  me  his  protection,  and  three  or  four 
perfons,  deferving confidence,  to  attend  me  to  the  frontiers  of  Kor- 
dofan.  I have  a fmall  preleht  to  offer  him,  confiding  of  fuch  things 
as  my  circumffances  permitted  me  to  bring.  1 hope  he  may  not  refute 
to  receive  it,  and  to  grant  me  the  favour  I alk.”  He  anlwered, 

“ Merchant,  you  are  welcome  to  the  Dar.  The  king  is  kind  to 
ftrangers,  and  he  will  favour  you  in  all  you  wjfh.  Whatever  you 
want  you  have  only  to  demand.  He  has  ordered  a lack  of  wheat  and 
four  flieep  to  be  fent  you. — At  this  time  it  is  not  polTible  to  pafs 
through  Kordofan.  The  fultan  has  a great  army  there,  and  when 
th.e  country  fhall  be  in  fubjettion  to  him  you  may  pals  unmolefted. 
When  you  are  admitted  to  his  prefence,  you  will  tell  him  who  has 
robbed  you,  and  what  you  have  loft,  and  he  will  calile  it  to  be  re- 
fiored.”  It  was  now  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  when  the  company 
commenced  rheir  ablutions  I retired. 

During  three  or  four  days  enfuing,  1 fufFered  Co  violent  a relapfe 
as  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  even  to 
iuppole  that  it  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The  moment  any  lymptom  of  ' 
amelioration  appeared,  I fent  word  to  the  melek  that  it  was  my  wifh 
to  he  introduced  to  the  fultan,  and  then,  as  loon  as  polTible,  to  be 
difmiired.  No  reply  was  made  to  ibis  mellage : but  the  following 
day  lie  came  to  the  tent,  with  fome  of  his  attendants,  and  delired  to 
fee  the  merchandise  that  I had  brought  with  me.  As  to  part  of  the 
articles,  confiding  of  wearing  apparel  Itiited  to  the  great,  &c.  I 
very  readily  complied  : but  this  was  not  fufficient.— The  melek 
Infifted  alfo  on  feeing  (lie  contents  of  a fmall  chelt,  which  chiefly 
held  articles  ufeful  to  myfelf,  but  not  defigned  for  I ale.  There 
were  alfo  in  it  fome  Englifii  pi.ftob)  of  which  I intended  to  avail 
jii)lelt  as  prefents  at  Sennaar,  or  wherever  elfe  1 might  be  able  to 
penetrate.  I therefore  pofitively  refilled  to  open  the  chelt.  He  then 
t hreatened  to  have  it  broke  open.  — I remained  unmoved.  — At  length, 
his  attendants  proceeding  to  break  it  open,  Ali  Hamad,  the  man  who 
was  with  me,  with  his  ulual  villany,  took  the  key  from  its  conceal- 
ment, and  opened  the  box.  Every  thing  was  taken  out  and  examined 
minutely — many  fmall  articles  appeared  no  more.  The  piflols  were 
referved  to  be  taken  by  the  fultan  (altera  violent  but  fruitiefs  alter- 
cation) at  the  valuation  made  by  his  own  (ervants : and  my  telc- 
fcopcs,  hooks,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  ule,  wearitig  apparel 
&c.  were  gracioully  left  me. 

The  valuation  was  to  be  made  the  following  day,  which  Was  done 
cjihte  againft  my  content,  and  in  contempt  of  rny  warmed  remoiu 
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Frances.  Some  part  of  the  articles  were  dated  at  their  full  value, 
and  others  far  below  it.  The  whole  was  ellimated  at  thirty-eighr 
head  of  (laves,  being  at  the  market  price  worth  about  eighty,  exclu- 
lively  of  a prefent  of  value  for  the  fultan.  A pair  of  double-bar- 
relled piftols,  (ilver-mounted,  which  cod  twenty  guineas  in  Lon- 
don, were  valued  at  one  (lave,  which  is  commonly  purchaleablc, 
by  thofe  who  are  experienced  in  that  traffic,  for  the  value  of  fifteet* 
piadres  in  Egyptian  commodities,  (about  3I.  15s.)  On  this  1 ex- 
claimed, that  if  they  meant  to  plunder,  and  bargain  and  (ale  were 
not  conducted  in  this  country  by  confentof  the  parties,  but  by  force, 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  whole  gratis. — No  anlwer  was  made-, 
but  the  day  following  two  camels  were  brought  me  as  a prefent. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  my  property  had  been  feized,  and 
the  general  ill  treatment  I had  received,  much  augmented  my  dis- 
order, already  fevere.  I had  now  been  fifteen  days  in  the  tenr,  ex- 
pofed  to  great  variations  of  temperature,  it  being  at  the  dole  of  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  fo  entirely  dilregarded,  that,  though  tormented 
with  third,  I could  rarely  obtain  water  to  drink.  I judged  that  the 
only  means  of  redoration  which  remained  were,  to  return  to  Cobbc-, 
and  avail  myfelf  of  the  (lielter  of  a clay-houfe,  and  that  privacy  and 
quiet,  the  want  of  which  I had  fo  fenfibly  felt.  Being  in  pofTedion 
of  the  greater  part  of  my  property,  and  having  left  me  only  fo 
much  as  would  l'upply  the  wants  of  a few  months,  the  melek  did 
not  feem  very  anxious  about  my  day.  1 hired  two  Arabs,  and  with 
the  camels  that  had  been  given  me,  and  the  property  that  remained, 
made  my  way  on  the  third  day  to  the  place  whence  1 came. 

in  the  intervals  of  my  illnefs,  1 vifited  the  chief  perfons  of  the 
place  ; and  as  the  eyes  of  the  people  became  habituated  to  me,  l 
found  my  dtuation  growing  foiuewhat  more  tolerable.  Idle,  as  I 
certainly  was,  during  this  winter,  withrefpefl  to  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  my  voyage,  I grew  of  courfe  more  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  particular  dialeCt  of  the  country  : for  the  Arabic,  which  is 
Spoken  here,  differs  materially  from  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Egypt. 
1 l'eldom,  indeed,  joined  in  the  parties  where  merifi  (a  fermented 
liquor)  was  introduced,  becaufe  it  was  important  not  to  hazard  be- 
coming concerned  in  the  riots,  which  are  the  frequent  confequence 
of  their  inebriation.  But  I was  often  diverted  by  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting a bargain,  which  lometimes  lads  for  feveral  hours  j and  l 
liflened,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  indrudtion,  to  their  legal  argu- 
ments, and  the  cool  difeuffions  pf  right,  which  are  the  confequence 
ot  often  fubmitting  difpntes  to  arbitration.  I could  fmile  at  the 
quibbling  didinCiions,  by  which  the  niceties  of  external  obfervance 
are  feu  led,  but  I bad  generally  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  theic 
theory  of  morals. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  graver  men,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fit 
and  converfe  under  a (hade  ereCted  for  the  ptirpofe.  When  con- 
"Valelcent,  I feldom  failed  to  be  of  this  party  ; for  though  the  con- 
verl'ation  contained  few  ful lies  of  wit,  much  lefs  profundity  of  ob- 
servation, yet  it  was  carried  on  without  ill  humour,  with  mutual 
forbearance,  and  on  the  whole  in  an  equable  courfe.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  (ociety  appeared  lefs  dull,  as  dilfipating  reflections  which 
my  (ituation  rendered  unpleafant.  -7 

I he  following  dimmer  ( 1794),  having  in  fome  degree  recovered  my 
nrengfh,  l determined  to  go  and  reiide  for  a time  near  the  fultan*  ast 

well 
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Veil  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  fupplicating  for  redrefs  of  what  T had 
already  fnffered,  as  to  feize  any  moment  that  might  offer  of  preffing 
my  reqtteft  for  permillionto  advance.  On  leaving  the  houfe  which  I 
had  inhabited  at  Cobbe,  a difpnte  had  arifen  with  the  owner  of  it, 
who  wanted  me  to  fign  a declaration  that  nothing  had  been  loft  during 
my  relidence  in  his  houfe.  This,  which  was  direifly  the  reverfe  of 
the  truth,  I refufed  to  do  : and  in  confequenee  he  called  an  alfembly 
o fukkara,  or  facred  judges.  T he  re  Cult,  after  much  contefl,  ferved 
to  (kreen  him  from  the  refponfibility  legally  attached  to  his  condiuff, 
without  averting  the  charge,  and  determined  me  never  to  return  to 
his  roof. 

On  my  arrival  at  El  Fafher,  my  good  friend  the  melek  Mifellim 
being  employed  by  his  mailer  in  the  fouth,  I went  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  melek  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  oldeff  perfons  in  authority 
there,  and  lodged  myfelf  (as  all  Grangers  are  obliged  to  lodge  in  the 
inclofnre  of  fome  of  the  natives)  in  the  houle  ol  a man  named  Mufa, 
now  only  an  inconliderable  officer,  though  one  of  the  fons  of  Sultan 
Bokar.  This  Mufa  was  one  of  the  mod  upright  and  dilinterefted 
men  1 have  known  in  that  country,  and  indeed  among  the  Moham- 
metans  of  any  country.  Calm  and  dignified  in  his  demeanour, 
though  poor  and  deftitute  of  power,  he  never  infulted,  though  his 
religion  taught  him  to  hate.  No  motive  could  have  been  ffrong 
enough  to  induce  him  to  eat  out  of  the  fame  plate  with  a Caffre,  but 
lie  was  punclilioufly  obfervant  of  the  lights  of  holpitality  which  that 
religion  alfo  dictated,  and  daily  provided  me  with  a portion  of  food 
from  his  kitchen.  He  often  laid,  that,  as  it  was  a precept  of  my 
faith  to  hate  the  prophet,  he  wras  bound  to  encourage  the  lame  fen- 
timent  towards  me  ; but  that  he  was  neither  obliged  to  injure  me, 
nor  excufed  in  doing  fo. 

The  melek  Ibrahim  is  a man  of  about  fixty  years  of  age;  tall, 
but  not  athletic,  and  charadlerifed  by  the  roughnefs  rather  than  the 
exprellion  of  his  features.  He  has  no  beard,  and  the  little  hair  which 
remains  either  on  his  head  or  face  is  grey.  His  manners,  and  even 
jthe  motions  of  his  body,  are  ungraceful,  and  without  the  eafe  of 
fuperior  rank,  or  the  majefty  of  fuperior  intelleft.  Yet  his  under- 
llanding  feems  clear  and  comprehenfive,  and  his  fagacity  not  un- 
worthy the  (la t ion  affigned  him — one  of  the  firft  in  the  empire.  He 
is  indeed  a bigot  in  matters  of  faith,  but  in  all  that  concerns  not  the 
prevailing  (uperflition,  his  judgment  is  cool,  and  little  liable  to  error. 
He  once  held  the  reputation  of  integrity  above  the  reft  of  his  order, 
but  his  prefent  riches  render  this  character  ambiguous.  Generofity, 
however,  holds  no  place  among  his  virtues.  The  uniform  tenor  of 
his  life  is  governed  by  mean  avarice:  and  though  the  moll  opulent 
man  in  the  empire,  except  the  fultan,  fo  little  does  he  pollels  of 
Arabian  holpitality,  that  the  man  tiled  to  be  regarded  as  unhappy 
who  went  fupperlefs  to  his  evening  councils.  He  had  never  yet  leen 
a Frank,  and  regarded  me  nearly  as  the  Britifh  or  French  commo- 
nalty view  the  dwar  fifh  Goitres  of  the  Alps.  1 could  collect  from 
his  converfation  that  he  looked  on  Europeans  as  a fmall  tribe,  cut 
off  by  the  (insularity  of  colour  and  features,  and  (lilt  more  by  their 
impiety,  from  the  red  of  mankind. 

When  I entered  the  court  where  he  was  fitting,  he  bade  me  wel- 
come, and  received  with  complacency  a prefent  which,  in  compliance 
with  cullom,  I brought  on  the  occafion.  lie  even  thankpd  me  for 
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jt ; but  exp  reded  drong  furprize  at  my  journey  to  Dar-Fur.  I com- 
plained of  the  injuries  done  me,  and  he  allured  me  of  redrefs  for  the 
pad,  and  protection  for  the  future.  At  the  fame  time  it  wvas  clear  ' 
that  he  elteemed  the  prefent  a tribute,  and  conceived  that  pcrfonal 
fafety  was  more  titan  I could  reafonably  e.xpedt.  His  conduct  after- 
wards was  a farther  proof  of  his  feniiments:  for,  though  I remained 
at  El-Fadter  three  entire  months,  I faw  him  only  when  1 forced  my- 
ielf  on' his  notice,  and  experienced  no  return  of  civility,  much  lefs 
any  compenfation  for  what  I had  already  fullered. 

During  this  time  I was  Solicitous  to  attend  regularly  the  levees  of 
the  fultan,  which  are  from  fix  in  the  morning  till  ten  ; but  could 
very  rarely  obtain  admittance,  and  when  I did,  had  no  opportunity 
of  fpeaking.  Whether  the  general  prejudice  again  ft  me,  or  the 
machinations  of  my  enemies,  produced  this  pointed  difregard,  which, 
as  I laid,  a rtraiigcr  fcartely  ever  experienced  before,  circt|mftances 
afforded  no  Sufficient  ground  to  decide.  I fufpeCted  t*.e  former;  but 
probably  both  hail  their  fljare. 

On  returning  to  my  temporary  habitation,  a Hied,  as  was  ufual 
with  me  on  the  Cuffs  approach  to  the  meridian,  fatigued” with  heat, 
oppreffed  with  third,  and  not  without  inclination  for  food,  my  repad 
was  commonly  a kind  of  bread  gently  acid,  mpidened  with  water.  I 
grew  acquainted  with  a few  of  the  people  who  attended  the  court, 
as  well  as  with  many  drangers  who  were  fuitors  there.  Their  con- 
versation fometimes  annifed  me,  but  more  often  I found  their  con- 
tinued and  unmeaning  quedion  harafling  and  importunate,  and  their 
remarks  either  ubfurd  or  offeulive.  The  tedium  of  Solitude,  un- 
ftirmfhed  with  the  means  to  render  it  agreeable,  was  however  re- 
moved. I occalionally  frequented  the  markets,  which  are  ufually 
held  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet.  But,  my  perfon 
being  there  llill  (Irange,  the  crowd  that  affembled  inclined  me  to  a 
precipitate  retreat. 

The  Furians  here  feemed  unacquainted  with  the  fports  of  the  field. 

I occalionally  went  but  with  a gun  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  (ealon,  when  the  face  ot  t lie  country  became  green:  but  little 
odered  itfell  worthy  of  attention,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  During  the  early  part  of  the  dimmer,  the  earth  hail 
been  parched,  and  deditute  of  all  vegetation. 

After  waiting  in  fruit  lefs  expectation  at  El  Falher,  as  the  time  of 
my  departuie  was  drawing  near,  ail  accident  happened,  which, 
though  not  of  the  mod  plealing  kind,  contributed  to  make  me  no- 
ticed, and  obtained  for  me  at  length  tin  interview  with  the  fultan. — 
The  Haves  of  the  houfe  tiled  frequently  to  collect  round  me,  as  if  to 
examine  a drange  obje£t — I joked  occafionally  with  them,  without 
any  other  view  than  that  of  momentary  relaxation.  One  day,  as  l 
was  reading  in  the  hut,  one  of  them,  a girl  about  fifteen,  came  to 
the  door  of  it,  when,  from  a whim  of  the  moment,  1 leized  the 
cloth  that  was  round  her  waid,  which  dropped,  and  left  her  naked. 
Chance  lo  determined,  that  the  owner  of  the  (lave  palled  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  faw  her.  1 hp  publicity  of  the  place  precluded  any  view 
of  farther  familiarity,  but  the  tumult  which  fuccecdcd  appeared  to 
mark  the  moll  heinous  of  crimes,  and  to  threaten  the  mod  exemplary 
Vengeance.  1 lie  man  threw  his  turban  on  the  earth,  and  exclaimed— 

V e believers  in  the  prophet,  hear  me  ! Ye  faithful,  avenge  me!” 
with  other  fimilar  expreilions.  “ A CafFre  has  violated  the  property 
ot  a descendant  of  Mohammed,”  (meaning  himfelfj  which  was  ur- 

teriy 
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Jerly  falfe.)  When  a number  of  people  was  collected  around  him, 
he  related  the  fuppofed  injury  lie  had  received  in  thellrongeft  terms, 
and  exhorted  them  to  take  their  arms  and  facrifice  the  CafFre.  He 
had  charge  a carbine,  and  aflnSled  to  come  forward  to  execute  his 
threats,  when  Come  one  of  the  company  who  had  advanced  farthelt, 
and  law  me,  called  out  to  the  reft  that  1 was  armed,  and  prepared 
to  refilL  , 

It  was  then  agreed  among  the  aflembly  that  Come  method  of  puniftt- 
fnent  might  be  found  that  promifed  more  fectirity  and  profit  to  the 
/complainant,  and  would  be  more  formidable  to  the  guilty.  The 
man  w hom  I have  already  mentioned  as  my  broker,  was  to  take  the 
flare,  as  if  fhe  had  really  been  violated,  and  agreed  to  pay  whatever 
her  nufler  fhould  charge  as  the  price.  The  latter  had  the  modefty 
to  afk  ten  head  of  (laves.  He  was  then  to  make  his  demand  on  me 
for  the  value  of  ten  Haves,  and  if  I carried  the  matter  before  the 
cadi,  which  he  fuppofed  1 fhould  hardly  venture  to  do,  he  had  fit- 
bonied  vvitnelfes  to  prove  that  I had  received  of  him  property  to 
that  amount. 

On  my  removal  from  Cobbe  to  El-Faflier,  I bad  caufed  my  fmall 
remaining  property,  among  which  were  few  articles  of  value,  but 
many  of  much  ufe  to  me,  to  be  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  HojTein  (the 
owner  of  the  (lave)  and  his  companion.  On  my,  return  thither, 
which  happened  within  a few  days  after  the  accident,  I claimed  it: 
they  refilled,  as  they  alleged,  at  the  fuit  of  my  broker,  and  would 
not  deliver  it  till  the  value  of  ten  Haves  fhould  be  paid  to  him.  I 
Jiad  from  the  firft  confidered  their  condudl  as  fo  violent,  that,  if  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  government,  the  claim  muff  unqueHionably 
be  abandoned  ; and  indeed  my  adverfaries  had  only  refled  their  ex-* 
peftations  on  the  timidity  which  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  obferve 
in  Chriftians  of  the  country,  whole  accuf'ation  and  condemnation  are 
in  fadt  the  fame.  1 had  not  negledled  to  give  the  tran faction  all  the 
notoriety  I could,  without  having  recourfe  to  public  authority,  and 
thofe  to  whom  I had  applied  were  decidedly  in  my  favour  : I there- 
fore now  went  to  my  adverfaries,  Hoflein  and  his  companion,  and 
ip  theif  prefence  offered  to  Ali  Hamad  a promiffory  note  for  the 
value  of  ten  (laves,  at  the  market  price  on  my  arrival  in  Kahira.  It 
was  refilled  ; and,  my  chefl,  in  which  were  fome  German  dollars  and 
other  articles,  was  flill  detained  by  them  ; the  reft  w-as  given  up. 

In  the  mean  time  much  had  been  laid  on  the  fubjeCf,  both  among 
the  natives  and  foreigners ; and  the  flagrant  injuftice  1 was  likely  to 
futfer  forcibly  ftruck  all  that  were  not  in  a date  to  profit  by  it,  but 
none  more  than  the  Egyptian  merchants:  they  were  indignant  to  fee 
that  fo  enormous  a penalty  fhould  be  forfeited  to  thofe  who  had  no 
claim  but  effrontery  to  demand  it  ; and  that  they  had  no  fhare,  and 
were  too  numerous  to  expeft  to  be  all  rewarded  for  connivance;  ac- 
cordingly fome  of  them  were  diligent  in  carrying  the  news  to  the 
monarch. 

I had  indeed  been  told  that  the  fultan  was  apprized  of  the  trapf- 
adfion  previously  to  my  departure  from  El-Fafher,  and  that  lie  in- 
tended to  grant  me  red  refs  ; but  after  waiting  aboiit  fifteen  days, 
without  hearing  any  thing  faither  of  his  intentions,  weary  of  f lif- 
ter i n {g , I determined  to  return.  I had  been  there  but  a fliort  time 
when  a fulganawy  (melfcnger)  arrived  exprefs  from  the  court,  with 
orders  lor  me  to  repair  to  El-Fa(lier  immediately.  The  object  of 
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the  meflage  was  kept  in  profound  fecrecy,  nor  could  I difcover 
whether  it  portended  good  or  evil : I left  Cohbe  the  fame  evenin-.aud 
arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey  the  following  day,  about  noon. 

I repaired,  as  before,  to  the  melek  Ibrahim,  who,  on  the  follow, 
ing  day,  introduced  me  at  the  public  audience.  The  fultan,  as  he 
retired  to  the  palace,  after  it  was  over,  ordered  all  the  parties  to  ap- 
pear. Being  come  within  the  inner  court,  he  flopped  the  white 
imtie  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  began  a fhort  harangue,  ad- 
drcffing  himfelf  to  HofiTein  and  Ali  Hamad,  my  fervant,  in  which  he 
cenfured,  in  a rapid  and  energetic  ffyle,  their  condutt  towards 
me.  “ One,”  fatd  lie,  turning  to  Ali,  “ calls  himfelf  Wakil  of 
the  Ft ank  ; tf  he  wcie  a Ihent  and  a muflim,  as  he  pretends 
he  would  know  that  the  law  of  the  prophet  permits  not  a muflim 

to  be  Wakil  to  a Caftre:  an  other  calls  himfelf  his  friend but 

both  are  agreed  m robbing  him  of  his  property,  and  ufurpitm 
ihc  authority  of  the  laws.  Henceforth  I am  his  Wakil,  and  wilt 
protect  him.”  He  then  ordered  all  the  parties  to  repair  to  the  houfe 
of  Mufa  Will  lad  Jelfttn,  melek  of  the  jelabs,  under  whofc  appro- 
priate jurifdiflion  arc  all  foreign  merchants.  Here  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  relate  briefly  how  1 had  been  before  received  by  the  fultan 
On  my  firfr  audience  I was  too  ill  to  make  much  obfervation  • I 
was  feated  at  a difiance  from  him  ; the  vifit  was  fhort,  and  I had  no 
opportunity  of  opening  a converfation.  He  was  placed  on  his  feat 
(curji)  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  Some  perfon  had  mentioned  to  him 
my  watch,  and  a copy  of  Erpenius’s  Grammar,  which  I had  with 
me.  Fie  afked  to  fee  both  ; but  after  cuffing  his  eyes  on  each  he  re- 
turned them.  The  prefent  f had  brought  was  fltewn  him,  for  which 
he  thanked  me,  and  role  to  retire. 


During  the  following  fummer,  the  firff  time  I got  aclmiffion  to  him, 
he  was  holding  a diwan  in  the  outer  court.  Fl'e  was  then  mounted 
on  a white  mule,  clothed  with  a fcarlet  btnijh , and  had  on  his  head  a 
v.hue  turban;  which  however,  together  with  part  of  his  face,  was 
covered  with  a thick  muflin.  On  his  feet  were  yellow  boots,  and  the 
laddie  on  which  he  was  feated  was  of  crimfon  velvet,  without  any 
ornament  of  gold  or  filver.  His  fword,  which  was  broad  and 
ftratght,  and  adorned  with  a hilt  of  malty  gold,  was  held  horizon- 
tally in  his  right  hand.  A fmall  canopy  of  muflin  was  fupported 
over  his  head.  Amid  the  noife  and  hurry  of  above  a thoufand  per- 
fons  who  were  there  alfernbled,  I was  unable  to  make  myfelf  beard, 
wnich  the  nature  of  my  fituatiou  obliged  me  to  attempt,  though  not 
exactly  conformable  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  that,  almofl  to  the 
exclufion  of  (Hangers,  had  appropriated  the  diwan  to  the  troops, 
t Arabs,  and  others  connedted  with  the  government. 

On  another  occafion,  I contrived  to  gain  admittance  to  the  interior 
court  by  a bribe,  i be  fultan  was  hearing  a caufe  of  a private  nature, 
the  proceedings  on  which  were  only  in  the  Furian  language.  He 
as  cated  on  a kind  of  chair,  which  was  covered  with  a Turkey 
wC  WT  a red  filk  turban  5 his  facewas  then  uncovered  : the 
L,LrtM  t “‘  I Wa,S  Placed  acrof£  ,he  knees,  and  his  hands  were  en- 
on^him"  *■  1 * cliaplet  of  red  coral.  Being  near  him,  I fixed  my  eyes 

beine  (hdri  !°  lave  a perfedl  idea  of  his  countenance,  which, 

his  nrefenrpl^i'lt|Cdj  1*°^  not  tk'nk'ng  it  very  decent  to  life  a glafs  in 
• „ P n , ’ lad  hitherto  fcarcely  found  an  opportunity  ofacqttir- 
eemet  evidently  dilcomppled  at  my  having  oblerved  him 
$ thus. 
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thus,  and  the  moment  the  caufe  was  at  an  end  lie  retired  very 
abruptly.  Some  perfons  to  whom  1 afterwards  remarked  the  cir- 
tutnftance  feemed  to  think  that  his  attendants  had  taught  him  to  tear 
the  magic  of  the  Franks,  to  the  operation'of  which  their  habit  of 
taking  likeneffes  is  imagined  by  tome  of  t tie  Orientals  to  conduce, 
lie  is  a man  rather  under  the  middle  tize,  ot  a complexion  adult  or 
dry,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  features  abounding  in  exprelfion. 
His  beard  is  (hort  but  full,  and  his  countenance,  though  perfectly 
black,  materially  differing  from  the  negro  ; though  fifty  or  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  he  potlelfes  much  alertnels  and  activity. 

At  another  of  my  vilits  1 found  him  in  the  interior  court,  (land- 
ing, with  a long  Itaff  tipped  with  filver  in  his  right  hand,  on  which 
lie  leaned,  and  the  (word  in  his  left.  He  then  had  cholen  to  adorn 
his  head  with  the  folds  of  a red  (ilk  turban,  compofed  of  the  fame 
material  as  the  wefiern  Arabs  ufe  for  a cinture.  The  melek  Ibrahim 
prefented  him,  in  my  name,  with  a (mall  piece  of  (ilk  and  cotton,  of 
the  manufacture  of  Damafcus.  He  returned  anfwer,  “ Ralak  ulla 
jt!" — “ May  the  blelling  of  God  be  on  him  1” — a phrafe  in  general 
ufe,  on  receiving  any  favour  ; and  inftantly  retired,  without  giving 
me  time  to  urge  the  requeft  of  which  1 intended  the  offering  Ihould 
be  the  precurfor.  It  is  expedited  of  all  perfons  that,  on  coming  to 
El-Fa(her,  they  lliould  bring  with  them  a p relent  of  greater  or  lefs 
value,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bufincl's  in  hand.  It  is  no  lefs 
ufiial,  before  leaving  the  royal  refidence,  to  afk  permiflion  of  the 
fultan  for  that  pnrpofe.  With  this  latter  form,  which  was  to  me 
unpleafant,  I fometimes  complied,  but  more  frequently  omitted  it. 
But,  on  this  occafion,  having  been  long  refident  there,  I thought  fit 
to  make  a hit  effort  to  promote  my  defign.  The  day  preceding  that 
which  I had  fixed  for  my  return  happened  to  be  a great  public 
audience.  I found  the  monarch  feated  on  his  throne  ( curfi ) under  a 
lofty  canopy,  compofed  not  of  one  material,  but  of  various  fluffs  ot 
Syrian  and  even  ot  Indian  fabric  hung  loofely  on  a light  frame  of 
wood,  no  two  pieces  of  the  fame  pattern.  The  place  he  fat  in  was 
fpread  with  final  1 Turkey  carpets.  The  meleks  were  feated  at  fome 
diftance  on  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  them  a line  of  guards,  with 
caps,  ornamented  in  front  with  a (mall  piece  of  copper  and  a black 
ofirich-feather.  Each  bore  a (pear  in  his  hand,  and  a target  of  the 
hide  of  the  hippopotamus  on  the  oppolite  arm.  Their  drefs  con  (ill  eel 
only  of  a cotton  iliirt,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Behind 
the  throne  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  eunuchs,  clothed  indeed  fplendidly 
in  habiliments  of  cloth  or  (ilk,  but  clumfily  adjufted,  without  any 
regard  to  fize  or  colour.  The  (pace  in  front  was  filled  with  luitors 
and  fpeclators,  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred. 

A kind  of  an  hired  encomiaft  (iood  on  the  monarch’s  left  hand, 
crying  out,  a fjleine  gorge,  during  the  whole  ceremony,  “ See  the 
buffaloe,  the  offspring  of  a buffaloe,  a bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of: 
fuperior  fircngili,  t lie  powerful  fultan  Abd-el-rachmancl-rafliid  ! 
May  God  prolong  thy  life  1 — O mailer — may  God  allifl  thee,  and 
jender  thee  victorious  !” 

From  this  audience,  as  from  tliofe  which  had  preceded  it,  I was 
oblig'd  to  retire  as  1 had  come,  without  effecting  my  pnrpofe.  I 
was;  old  there;  were  occafious  when  the  fultan  wears  a kind  of  crown, 
as  common  with  other  African  monarch)  ; but  of  this  practice  1 had 
no  opportune)  to  bear  tellmiony.  When  h*  appeared  in  public,  a 

number 
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number  of  troops,  armed  with  light  fpears,  ufuallv  attended  him, 
and  feveral  of  the  (laves  were  employed  to  bear  a kind  of  umbrella 
over  his  head,  which  concealed  his  face  from  the  multitude.  When 
be  pafles,  all  the  fpetflators  are  obliged  to  .appear  barefooted,  and 
commonly  to  kneel — his  fubje£ls  bow  to  the  earth  ; but  this  com- 
pliance is  not  expedited  from  foreigners.  Even  the  mcleks  when 
they  approach  the  throne,  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,’ which 
gave  occalion  to  an  Egyptian  to  remark,  that  the  Jared  (a  female 
Have)  in  Fur  was  a mtlek,  and  the  melek  a Jarta— alluding  to  the 
fervile  behaviourof  the  riliniders,  and  the  publicity  of  women  in  the 
domeltic  offices  the  palace. 

The  fultan  Abd-el-rachman,  foon  after  he  became  po (felled  of 
fovereign  authority,  with  the  ollenfible  motive  of  teftifying  his  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  but  more  perha'ps  with  d 
view  of  obtaining  greater  weight  among  his  ftibjedfs,  bv  fortie  mark, 
of  the  confideration  of  the  firft  of  Mohammedan  princes,  thought 
proper  to  fend  a prefent  to  Condantinople  : it  confided  of  three° of 
the  choiced  eunuchs,  and  three  of  the  mod  beautiful  female  daves 
that  could  be  procured.  Fhe  Othman  emperor,  ivlkn  they  were 
prerented,  had,  it  is  (aid,  never  heard  of  the  Sultan  of  Dar-Furj  but 
be  returned  a highly  ornamented  fabre,  a rich  pelide,  and  a ring 
let  with  a (ingle  diamond,  of  no  inconfiderable  value. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  of  LIFE  and  HAPPINESS  in  the 
EAST  and  in  EUROPE. 

THE  great  contrad  which  is  obfervable  between  the  manners  and 
perfonal  character  of  the  Orientals  and  Europeans,  infenfibly 
leads  to  a comparifon  of  its  refult  in  fociety.  The  character  of  every 
nation  merits  the  attention  of  the  philofopher ; and  the  lefs  that 
nation  refembles  ourf'elves,  the  more  its  didingui filing  features  le- 
quire  our  invedigation. 

While  vanity  infligates  us  to  claim  an  undifputed  fuperiority,  ex- 
perience often  compels  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  fentence  on  which 
wc  infill.  We  are  fearful  of  being  reduced  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  labour,  the  thought,  the  agitation,  which  have  place  among  us, 
often  augment  not  the  happinef's  of  t lie  individual,  and, are  of  doubt- 
ful  utility  to  the  collective  body.  It  is  not  however  defigned  to  in  (iff 
on  any  fuch  conceffion  ; and  only  a lew  confiderations  fliould  be  of- 
fered in  the  order  they  arife. 

Impatience,  activity,  and  fanguine  hope,  are  the  habits  of  an 
European.  By  education  his  imagination  is  exalted  and  his  ideas 
multiplied.  By  reading,  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  foreigners,' 
he  is  enabled  to  prefent  to  liimfelf  the  date  of  didant  times  and  re- 
mote  nations.  I heir  knowledge,  theirarts,  their  pleafures;  become 
aim  iar  to  him  ; and,  from  a fixed  principle  of  the  human  mind,  the 
thr  'V  1 t*’e*e  Advantages  generates  the  hope  of  appropriating 

. v ,n A 1 r ' attclI1Pt  is  haply  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  he  is 
tJ nn  atCd  t0  farther  effort  ; but  as  the  bounds  fixed  to  his  at- 

infi  ; U 1 x are  reill°ved  the  farther  he  advances,  and  improvement  is 
"■  C’  1Ks  '"fmtate  dilappointment  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  felt  with 
‘ L &nancy  proportioned  to  the  confidence  of  his  fird  hopes. 

'a  ,lts  ^’e  Oriental,  on  the  contrary,  are  indolence* 

1 )>  I thence.  His  ideas  are  few  in  number;  and. his  fentimenrs 
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in  courfe  equally  rare.  They  are,  however,  generally  correft,  fpring- 
ing  from  the  objefts  around  him,  and  for  the  moft  part  limited  to  thohi 
objects. 

A chief  cauTb  of  this  contrail  mull  be  the  mode  of  education!  in  each 
community.  Education  Ihould  be  the  art  of  forming  mari  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  ; by  due  attention  to  her  linerring  progrtfs,  no  advan- 
tage or  life  can  remain  unimproved,  and  no  duty  can  be  milunderflood. 

ut  in  no  nation,  with  whofe  hillory  we  are  acquainted,  has  fuch  a 
lyitem  been  eflabiiffied.  Almoft  every  one  forms  its  difciples  on  rhd 
r. arrow  views  of  that  community,  andnature  is  diftorted  and  paralifed 
by  authority.  r 

The  leading  fault  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Turkilh 
empire,  originates  in  the  prevailing  fuperftition.  Wherever  this  doe5 
not  operate,  the  pradtice  is  fufficiently  rational. 

The  children  of  the  Arabs  early  attain  the  character  of  manhood. 
A grave  demeanour,  fortitude  in  fuffering,  refpedl  for  age,  filial  affcdlion, 
contempt  for  frivolous  amufements,  frugality,  temperance,  hofpitalitv, 
are  taught  in  the  eafieft  and  moll  effectual  manner — by  example*  and 
where  there  is  ieaft  probability  of  counter-inftrudlion,  in  the  houfe  of 
the  rather. 

They  are  early  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  women,  and  fent  to  (ludy 
the  Koran  ; an  employment,  which  indeed  has  only  the  negative  advan- 
tage ot  laving  a portion  of  their  time  from  pofitive  idlencfs.  As  they 
advance  towards  masurity,  little  coercion  is  employed,  but  no  incitement 
as  admin, Itered  to  error  The  father  gradually  accufioms  himfelf  to  treat 
bus  fon  on  the  footing  of  an  equal ; who,  cn  the  other  hand,  feidom 
i or  gets  the  relpect  which  is  not  imperioufly  exacted. 

The  drefs  of  children  is  free  from  ligatures,  their  diet  fimple,  and  they 
are  accultomed  to  variations  of  feafon,  and  enured  to  fatigue.  Thefc  are 
a part  of  the  advantages  of  Oriental  education.  Amonglts  more  lerious 
inconveniences  may  be  enumerated,  an  exceflive  credulity,  the  offspring 
of  profound  ignorance,  and  a kcennefs  bordering  on  dilhonefty;  and 
lallehood.  It  is  not  eafy  to  gain  knowledge  which  is  not  fought.  The 
coy  refpects  his  father,  and  the  fummit  of  his  ambition  is  to  imitate  his 
lire  The  parent  is  guided  chiefly  by  the  reflexion,  how  far  he  may  exi. 
tend  his  purluit  of  gain  with  impunity  ; of  courfc  a very  refined  morality 

not  to  be  expedted  from  the  fon.  Happinefs  once  confined  to  the  fmall 
circle  of  a family,  little  anxiety  remains  for  the  world  at  large.  Hence 
the  faintnefs  of  the  conception  of  a community,  and  the  duties  arifin* 
from  it.  5* 

t In  Europe,  education  is  the  art  of  moulding  the  foul  to  the  times;  and 
the  preceptor  is  commonly  fuccefsful  in  conveying  the  in  (l  ruction,  of 
vvhich  experience  has  taught  him  the  advantage, 'and  which  he  Is  no 
Krangrr  to  the  mode  of  applying.  Advancement  is  the  object  ; and  to 
eotaui  it  activity  is  required.  This  end  is  gained  ; but  in  the  art  of  di- 
recting the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  happinef’ 
er  to  the  public  utility,  or  of  preferving  his  body  fane  and  vigorous  the 
man  Hill  remains  a child  : and  thus  the  true  objcCt  of  education  is  fruf- 
t rated.  We  have  on  this  head  then,  it  would  l'eem,  no  great  reafon  to 
boa  It  our  luperiority. 

J lie  diflin  Hive  character  of  a nation  is  not  to  be  fought  in  preat  cities 
1 he  manners  of  thefc  reciprocally  approximate.  In  that  part  of  E-vpt 
where  the  character  of  women  is  unfophillicated  by  mixture,  however 
arong  thetr  palGofis,  they  are  not  unchaftc.  This  perhaps  proceeds 
VoL'  V ^ 77.  Mm  ? F more 
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more  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  than  the  fanCtions  of  muni- 


cipal  law.  . . . . , . 

Among  the  people,  as  they  are  to  take  part  in  domeftic  duties,  their 

education  is  bounded  by  the  ufeful.  Among  the  opulent  it  extends  to  the 
ornamental,  and  many  females  in  Kaira  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Inftcad  of  complaining  of  their  feciufion  as  an  injury,  they  may  fomc- 
times  be  obferved  tenacious  of  it  as  a mark  of  rci'peCt.  That  feciufion, 
though  originating  in  the  real  or  fuppofed  licentioufnefs  of  the  fex,  is,  at 
this  time,  far  from  being  the  effeCt  of  individual  jealoufy,  but  by  long 
adoption,  becomes  a part  of  bienfiatice.  “ I confented  to  become  your 
wife,”  faid  a woman  to  her  hufband,  in  my  hearing,  “ that  I might  be 
veiled  or  private,  majhire , and  remain  tranquil  in  my  family  ; not  to  be 
' fent  to  the  market,  to  meet  the  eyes  of  chalkilla/i , all  the  world.” 

The  feciufion  of  women  has  an  important  effeCt  in  fociety;  and  the 
Orientals  are  accordingly,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  in  a great  degree 
ft  rangers  to  the  paflion  of  love.  It  is  thought  indecent  in  company  to 
fpeak  much  of  women,  and  no  man  would  venture  to  declare,  that 
he  had  a preference  for  a particular  woman,  or  intended  to  marry 


Social  intercourfe  is  thus  rendered  lefs  vivacious  and  amufing,  but 
nuinberlefs  inquietudes  are  avoided.  1 hey  who  affirm,  however,  that 
nothing  is  fought  from  women,  among  the  people  of  the  eait,  but  fenfual 
gratification,  feem  to  err.  Why  Ihould  a man,  by  having  feveral  women', 
neceflarily  become  infenfible  to  what  is  amiable  or  eftimablc  in  any  in- 
dividual among  them  2 Or  is  the  individual  character  rendered  abfolutely 
indiftinCt  by  their  being  aflociated  together  ? 

They  are  equally  in  error  who  afiert,  that  women  in  the  eaft  are 
Haves.  Perhaps  it  might  corrcCtly  be  faid  that  they  are  treated  as  chil- 
dren ; bur,  fuppofmg  this  to  be  true,  do  not  tendernefs  and  affcCtion 
operate  towards  children  ? 

They  hold  not  the  fame  rank  as  in  Europe ; and,  if  they  did,  the  in- 
trigues carried  on  in  the  harem  would  render  their  hulbands  and  themfelves 
miferable.  In  their  prefent  ftatc  accidents  of  this  kind  are  notUvithout 
ill  effects,  but,  ill  general,  ferve  rather  to  minifter  a caufe  of  diverfion, 
than  to  produce  any  very  ferious  evil.  Of  courfe  they  give  much  lefs 
difturbance  than  in  Europe. 

The  l'pirit  of  chivalry,  foftered  by  the  Crufades,  changed,  in  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  youthful  hero,  the  lovelyobjeCt  of  his  defires, 
into  a deity  that  was  to  be  adored.  The  vifible  nature  of  the  divinity 
fanned  the  flame  of  devotion.  Whether  the  fair  benignly  fmiled,  orfeorn- 
fully  averted  her  countenance  from  the  humble  votary,  her  perfections 
were  equally  the  fubjeClof  his  eulogies,  and  her  will  of  his  propitiation. 
But  all  his  fervices  were  fublimely  difinterefted,  and  were  to  remain  with- 
out hope  of  remuneration,  till  giants  fhould  be  immolated  to  her  per- 
fections, and  widows  and  orphans  chaunt  forth  in  her  prefence  the  praifes 
of  their  generous  deliverer. 

Thefechafte  amours,  in  which  all  was  elevated,  and  all  exquifitely  un- 
natural, according  to  modern  ideas,  were  yet  the  foundation  of  the  rank 
women  hold  in  modern  Europe.  This  fyftem,  forced  and  contrary  to 
nature,  could  not  long  have  place,  and  perhaps  the  fex  itfelf  grew  fatiated 
with  the  frigid  adulation  of  diftant  votaries,  however  flattering  to  its  va- 
nity. A more  licentious  gallantry  then  took  place,  and  the  charm  was 
quickly  diflfolvcd.  The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  being  at  length 
reduced  to  the  Ample  gratification  of  the  fenfual  defire,  fociety  was  almoft 
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in  the  fame  ftate  in  the  weft  as  in  the  eaft,  at  the  period  when  the 
feclufion  of  females  firft  took  place. 

But  the  Europeans  adopted  a different  plan.  They  either  dcfpifed 
the  fecurity  of  bolts  and  bars  as  ineffectual,  or  too  much  of  their  former 
refpeCt  yet  remained  to  allow  the  attempt.  The  fex  at  length  wearied, 
but  not  fatiated  with  fimple  lenfuality,  was  governed  in  the  choice  of 
its  indulgences  by  caprice ; and  the  men  were  ftudioufly  employed  to 
attraCt  the  eyes  of  their  miftrefies,  and  to  chain  this  fickle  fentiment, 
by  varied  foppery  and  grimace.  Hence  the  romantic  talcs  of  our  no- 
vels, hence  the  inconfequential  conduCt  of  their  heroes,  and  hence  the 
agitation  of  our  focieties,  at  which  the  Orientals  would  fmilc. 

it  is  not  laid,  that  the  miferies  an^l  violent  diflentions  which  exift  in  ' 
families,  refult  from  the  rank  females  hold  in  European  fociety.-  Eter- 
nal litigations,  and  all  the  confufion  of  fevere  laws  and  ioofe  mofais, 
are  not  attributed  to  that  caufe.  it  is  only  hinted  that  thefc  evils  are 
coetaneous  with  that  ftate  of  fociety,  and  that  the  pure  inftitution  of 
matrimony  may  be  enforced  by  the  commanding  voice  of  religion,  and 
fan&ioned  by  municipal  law,  yet  thofe  evils  may  remain  without  a 
remedy. 

The  young  of  each  fex  are,  in  Europe,  brought  together,  and  taughc 
to  attach  themfelves  to  each  other:  but  interdicted  from  uniting,  un- 
lefs  equal  in  rank,  fortune,  &c.  Paftion,  however,  is  ftrongeft  at  an 
early  age,  when  the  reafon  which  Ihould  guide  it  is  weakeft.  But  the 
public  inftitutions  eternize  the  puniftiment  of  a momentary  folly.  Pa- 
rental authority,  at  other  tirhes,  interferes,  and,  pretending  only  folici- 
tude  for  the  child’s  happinefs,  renders  both  the  parent  and  the  offspring 
miferable. 

The  hufband  is  vain  of  exhibiting  in  public  his  admired  bride.  From 
familiarities  with  a variety  of  men  which,  by  being  public,  are  autho- 
rized, fhe  is  induced  to  try  them  in  private.  The  man  becomes  un- 
happy and  ridiculous,  the  wife  difgraced,  and  the  lover  impoverilhed. 
Little  or  nothing  of  this  is  known  in  the  eaft. 

Another  ftriking  diffimilitude  between  the  Europeans  and  Orientals 
is  obfervable  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  refpeCtivc  laws,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  public  juftice.  Though  a multitude  of  commentaries 
has  been  written  on  the  fimple  maxims  contained  in  the  Koran,  apply- 
ing them  to  the  particular  cafes  which  occur  in  fociety,  the  whole  falls 
far  Ihort,  in  point  of  extent,  of  the  moft  fimple  fyftems  of  jurifprudence, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  fingle  circumftance  of  each  man 
being  advocate  in  his  own  caufe,  contracts  all  judicial  proceedings  to  a 
fmall  compafs,  and,  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  all  legal  difpures  are 
fpeedily  terminated.  So  that  no  man  can  bequeath  to  his  family  the 
inheritance  of  judicial  ruin. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  thought,  that  the  corrupt  character  of  judges,  and 
the  fale  of  their  decrees,  are  evils  for  which  no  advantages  can  com- 
penfate ; and  here,  at  lead,  it  may  be  urged,  that  in  Europe  the  admi- 
niftration of  juftice  is  more  equal,  and  the  right  is  not  generally  to  be 
fhaken  with  a bribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  integrity  of  the  judges  in 
their  decifions,  the  length  and  delay  of  the  proceedings  is  lufficient  to 
re-produce  all  the  evils,  which  are  thought  to  be  obviated  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  judicial  corruption.  If  one  of  the  parties  be  poor,  and  the 
other  rich,  the  latter  commonly  has  the  option  of  ruining  the  former 
by  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  a decifion;  and  it  is  of  little 

M m i importance 
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importance  to  a man  to  know  that  he  is  ultimately  victorious,  when  his 
property  is  already  confumed,  before  the  caufe  draw  near  its  termina- 
tion. 

But  independently  of  the  jmmenfe  expence  of  a procefs  in  mod  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  anxiety  and  fufpence  while  it  is  depending,  tend  tq 
jt/Ten  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  are,  by  their  frequency,  ferious  evils. 

Domeftic  manners  fbrnifh  a more  minute  but  not  unimportant  con- 
traft.  In  teceiving  ftrangeys  at  his  houfe,  and  when  they  leave  it,  the 
Oriental  teftifies  no  great  emotion.  The  vifitor  is  welcomed  rather  by 
actions  than  words.  An  Arab  or  Turk  having  once  accorded  pro- 
tection, which  he  does  with  a kind  of  diftance  and  hauteur,  never  after- 
wards withdraws  it,  and  his  word  may  be  relied  on.  In  vifuing,  as  is 
well  known,  the  common  but  abfurd  praCVice  which  obtains  among 
ou delves,  of  urging  thofe  to  flay  longer,  of  whofe  company  one  is 
already  tirpdj  is  obviated  by  the  fimplc  ufe  of  a little  feented  wood  in  a 
confer. 

In  their  communications  every  thing  tends  rather  to  tranquillize  the 
mind,  than  to  excite  the  pafiions.  The  quarrels  of  the  mere  mob,  in- 
deed, evaporate  in  idle  vociferation  ; but  among  perfons  of  any  breed- 
ing, the  voice  is  fcarcely  ever  raifed  above  its  ordinary  tone. 

The  greateft  number  of  menials  in  a family  (and  in  the  eaft  they  are 
very  numerous)  occafion  no  confufion.  All  is  concluded  in  filence  and 
order.  All  fuch  directions  as  are  in  the  common  routine  of  affairs,  are 
given  by  figns,  and  are  inftantly  underftood;  not  from  pride,'  or  as  im- 
plying the  valt  diftance  between  mafter  and  fervant,  but  principally  to 
avoid  all  equivoque,  when  perfons  of  various  delcriptions  are  preleut, 
and,  by  making  fecrecy  an  uniform  habit,  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  from 
the  adoption  of  my  fiery  in  giving  orders  before  company,  when  any- 
thing is  to  be  faid  which  it  is  not  intended  that  company  Ihould  hear.  ’ 

The  ingenuity  of  man  in  contriving  his  own  unhappinefs,  is  in  no  part 
of  the  world  more  conlpicuoqs  than  in  Europe.  Onr  mutual  inter- 
courfe  is  fo  befet  with  forms,  that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  it  be  a 
good  or  an  evil ; and  the  individual,  not  unfrequently,  leaves  a com- 
pany difl'atisfied  that  he  ever  entered  into  it.  Hence  a continued  defire 
of  changing  place  and  forming  new  acquaintance. 

Whenever  a number  of  perfons  meet  together,  eating  and  drinking 
feem  to  be  a necelfary  bond  of  union  ; and  they  often  do  not  feparate 
without  that  kind  of  feftivity,  which  impairs  the  health  of  each,  and 
creates  difientions,  as  i:  were,  by  its  mechanical  operations.  The  foie 
benefit  which  refults  from  the  focial  meals  of  the  Arabs,  is  to  us  en- 
tirely unknown  : no  man  thinks  himfelf  incapacitated  from  injuring 
ois  neighbour,  in  conl'equence  of  having  divided  with  him  a loaf  o£ 
Dread,  and  a little  fait,  at  the  convivial  board. 

in  the  eaft  focial  inrercourfe  is  lefs  artificial,  and  lefs  hampered  with 
■iu.es.  It  is  maintained  with  more  complacency,  and  relinquilhed,  not 
without.hope  of  renewal.  We  too  have  now  abandoned  a part  of  its 
rnote  inconvenient  formalities;  but  lome  of  its  oppreffive  and  defpotic 

C°ntinuc  unaltered.  The  exterior  may  be  changed  ; but  the 
lubftance  is  identical. 

.in  thr  eaft,  they  who  are  guilty  of  excefs  in  drinking,  bury  their 
me  nation  in  the  gloom  of  their  clofet.  By  this,  prefent  difturbance 
&n  I future  ill  example  arc  equally  obviated,  whatever  may  be  the  ill 
eomequcnce  10  *he  wretched  viftim  of  intemperance.  Of  excefs  in 
catmg  thyre  am  levy  examples;  for  their  iorgeft  meals,  eyen  wiren  a 
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ferifis  of  dirties  is  prefented,  as  at  the  tables  of  a pacha  or  a bey,  arc 
terminated  in  a tew  minutes.  T.  he  moderation  and  tempciance  of  diet 
indeed  throughout  the  eaft,  are  matters  of  high  praife  ; and  whether 
virtues  of  climate,  habit,  or  reflection,  merit  imitation  among  our- 
felres.  The  reward  is  prelent  uninterrupted  health  and  tranquillity 
of  mind. 

If  tire  multitude  of  wants  conftitute  human  inquietude,  it  mud;  be 
remembered  how  much  of  what  to  us  is  indiipenfible,  is  to  them  as  if 
it  had  never  been. 

With  them  fociety  is  rendered  tranquil  and  eafy  by  mutual  forbear- 
ance; with  us  it  is  vexed  with  the  neceffity  of  mutual  adulation.  In. 
the  one  region  each  man  fets  a fathion  to  himfelf ; in  the  other  all  the 
conflituent  parts  are  wearied  with  lerving  an  idol,  that  the  collc£ti\  e 
body  alone  has-  fet  up.  Each  Hands  bareheaded  from  refpett  to  the 
Other,  when  both  might  remain  covered  without  inconvenience  to 

cither.  • ... 

Politenefs  is  with  the  one  an  eafy  compliance,  with,  which  all  are 
fatisfied  : with  the  other,  it  is  a difficult  effort,  from  the  practice  and 
the  experience  of  which  the  parties  mutually  retire  difeontented. 

The  fafhions  to  which  we  are  flaves,  are  indeed  many  of  them  fo 
little  founded  in  ieafon,  that  one  is  fometimes  di!  poled  to  confider  them 
as  imagined,  by  the  indolent  and  reftlefs,  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
time  of  thole  who  have  no  better  employment ; or  invented,  like  cer- 
tain dogmas,  to  thew  the  merit  of  implicit  credence.  A certain  drefs 
is  to  be  worn,  a certain  eftablilhment  kept  up,  under  pain  of  indelible 
ignominy  ; and  the  man,  whofe  circumftanccs  difable  him  from  com- 
plying with  this  terrific  mandate,  with  timid  irrefolution  hides  his  head. 

See  the  European  in  converfation  : even  among  his  equals,  he  is  not 
fo  folicitous  to  exprefs  fuch  thoughts  as  rife  in  his  mind,  as  to  find  fome 
employment  for  his  tongue.  It  is  not  to  give  utterance  to  what  natu- 
rally occurs,  but  that  converfation  may  b a-kept  up,  that  all  are  anxious. 
Garrulities  and  mil'conceptions  are  civilly  uttered  for  arguments-;  and 
the  abortions  of  fancy  and  caprice  hold  the  place  of  the  fame  offspring 
or  judgment  and  reflection.  Yet  we  laugh  at  them  for  ufing  fhort  and 
few  phrafes  ( phrafes  court’s  ct  rates,  as  Volney  deferibes  them)  when 
they  have  nothing  to  fay  ! 

It  is  with  them,  however,  neither  ridiculous  nor  irk  fome  to  be  flicnt. 
They  go  into  company  to  be  diverted,  not  to  labour,  and  they  efteem 
effort  in  converlation  a vain  toil.  The  raillery  and  repartee  of  the 
occidentals  is,  among  them,  fupplied  (it  mult  be  allowed  very  inade- 
quately) by  the  Meddaks , ftory-tcllers,  and  profeffed  jokers. 

Human  life,  in  the  calf,  is  expofed  to  a variety  of  casualties.  Pelti- 
ltncc,  famine,  tyranny,  all  confpire  to  diminilh  its  fecurity.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  fyt  a lVnalier  value  on  any  advantage,  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
of  privation.  Ilcnce  the  Orientals  arc  not  much  dilturbed  at  the 
tjioughts  of  death,  but  rtfign  litc  without  a figh.  1 he  mind  is  tortured 
when  the  bloffoms  of  hope  are  fuddenly  torn  from  it ; but  their  gradual 
decay  is  not  incompatible  with  a kind  of  tranquillity. 

The  European,  more  diffatislied  with  the  prelent,  and  only  fupported 
by  the  hope  of  what  is  to  come,  attached  beyond  mcafurc  to  the  advan- 
tages which  his  anxieties  have  been  prolonged  to  acquire,  has  already, 
even  at  an  early  age,  fixed  to  himfelf  a period,  fhort  of  which  he  thinks 
n hard  ar,d  unjvjl  to  he  deprived  of  life, 

Concerning 
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Concerning  paft  events,  the  fatalill  is  confoled  by  reflecting,  that 
nothin?  he  could  have  done  would  have  altered  the  immutable  order  of 
thin "s " ar.d  that  his  efforts  before  would  have  been  as  vain  as  his  regret 
now^is.  This  idea,  indeed,  is  perhaps  not  deftitute  of  ill  effeCts,  but  it 
Purely  produces  fome  good.  If,  by  perfuading  them  that  the  evils 
which  they  fuffc-r  are  unavoidable,  it  prevents  them  from  endeavo.uring 
to  avoid  them  ; it  allb  prevents  their  repining  at  what  muff,  at  all 
events,  be  epdured  as  the  immutable  law  of  the  univerfe. 

The  European,  attributing  more  power  to  volition,  alcribcs  to  his  own 
\vant  of  judgment  or  energy  the  rei'ult  of  whatever  terminates  unfa- 
vourably. Thus  a part  of  his  life  is  occupied  by  lelf-accufation,  which 
however  enfures  no  amelioration  for  the  future. 

In  the  eaft,  if  age  be  refpcCted,  it  is  refpcCted,  in  part  at  leaft,  from 
the  decorous  behaviour  of  the  aged.  In  Europe,  if  it  be  rendered  ridi- 
culous, it  is  fo  too  often  by  a vain  effort  to  perpetuate  the  manners  and 
character  of  youth. 

The  commanding  influence  of  a fyftem  fo  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
its  peffeflbrs',  and  operating  fo  powerfully  on  their  hopes  and  fears,  as 
Mahommedifm,  aided  by  the  dread  of  prefent  fuffering,  has  fo  far 
eounterafted  the  Ilrong  impulfc  of  avarice,  that  gaming  is  in  a great 
degree  baniflied  from  the  eaff.  All  the  evils  and  inconveniences  there- 
fore of  that  praCtice,  fo  feverely  felt  throughout  Europe,  are  almoff  un- 
known in  theTurkilh  empire. 

If  activity  and  a careful  provifion  for  the  future,  and  that  each  fhould 
contribute  his  efforts  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  conftitute 
the  happinefs  of  a people,  how  happens  it  that  the  Orientals,  among 
whom  tliefe  requifites  are  wanting,  lhould  yet  be  happy  ? 

The  fyffem  of  morals  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Orientals,  is  at 
once  fublime  without  being  impracticable,  and  levelled  to  the  ufe  of 
mankind,  without  being  loofe  or  low.  Yet  it  is  ufual  with  us  to  talk, 
of  their  brutal  ft upidity  ! But  this  fyftem  is  not  praCtifed  among  them — ■. 
and"  is  the  Chriftian.  lyftcm  of  morals  praCtifed  among  Chriftian  na- 
tions ? / i 

The  Arabian  and  Perfian  hiftories  and  romances  abound  with  traits 
of  magnanimity,  of  generofity,  juftice,  and  courage,  no  way  inferior  to% 
but  in  fome  inftances  exceeding,  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  Greeks, 
and  ourfelves  have  indeed  ftrgmatifed  them  with  the  name  of  barba- 
rians ; but  impartial  enquiry  proves  that  they  are  fufceptible  of  all  that 
is  admired  in  apolilhed  pecple  ; that  crimes  are  treated  among  them  as 
among  other  nations,  and  that,  though  their  pafiions  may  be  expreffed 
in  a different  way,  they  have  always  the  fame  fource  and  the  fame  ob- 
ject. 

No  man  who  reflects  on  his  paft  enjoyments  and  fufferings  can  doubt 
but  that  the  latter,  by  their  intenfenefs,  duration,  and  frequency,  have 
been  decidedly  predominant. 

Fo  render  them  more  equal,  that  is,  to  be  lefs  miferable,  or  to  make 
life  tolerable,  either  the  number  of  pleafures  muft  be  augmented,  ac- 
cording t:o  the  fyftem  of  the  epicureans,  or  that  of  pains  muft  be  dimi- 
iiiihed,  according  to  that  of  the  ftoics.  The  Orientals  ftrive  to  attain 
the  one  object  'ike  ourfelves,  by  lenfuality : and  here  it  is  not  to  be, 
conceived  that  they  are  happier  than  we  are  ; but  the  other  they  gain 
in  a much  more  complete  degree  than  ourfelves,  and  are  much  more 
exercifed  in  the  ftoical  fyftem,  which  feems  the  moft  effectual  to  the 
purpofe. 
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The  paflions,  indeed,  it  is  faid,  arc  to  the  mind  what  motion  is  to  the 
body  ; and  the  abfence  of  either  caufcs,  and  marks  in  each  respectively, 

lymptoms  that  may  be  termed  morbid. 

A perfect  abfence  of  palhon  is  certainly  preternatural,  it  it  may  not 
be  called  impoflible  ; but,  as  our  pailions  are  more  likely  to  be  called  into 
aftion  by  painful  than  by  pleafurable  fenlations,  it  feems  little  dou  t- 
ful,  that  the  mind  on  which  they  operate  molt  feebly,  will  remain  in 
the  molt  tranquil  Itate.  This  tranquillity,  this  abfence  ot  pain,  or 
joy,  however  poignant,  is  but  a tranfient  gleam,  a corufeation,  which 
palling,  renders  the  obfeurity  which  l'ucceeds  it  more  feufible)  is  the 
iingle  lpecies  of  happinefs  of  which  mankind  is  allowed  to  partake. 

A man  of  great  fenfibility  has  his  feelings  hourly  wounded  by  mi- 
nute accidents,  at  which  one  of  lefs  lively  fenfations  would  (mile. 

Such  a one  is  tranfported  with  love,  and,  if  that  love  be  fuccelsful,  his 
gratification  is  exquifite.  He  is  fuddenly  moved  by  companion,— how 
refined  his  feeling  in  offering  relief  to  diltrefs  ! He  ardently  defires 

fame how  he  is  elated  with  the  flighteft  prailes  ! But  how  often  is  his 

warm  affe&ion  requited  with  negleft,  or  its  gratification  found  ltnpoffi- 
ble  ! How  often  will  his  companion  be  excited,  without  the  means  of 
affording  relief?  And  how  much  more  is  mankind  difpofed  to  obloquy 

than  to  eulogy  ? . . . . „ , 0 . , , r 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  fame  mind  which  is  drongly  acted  on  by  thele 
pailions,  will  alfo  have  its  peace  difturbed  by  pride,  ambition,  -anger, 
jeaioufy,  and  refentment.  The  fubje&s  of  all  thefe  tormenting  pal- 
fions  crowd  on  it  too  clofely  to  allow  its  complacency  to  be  permanent. 
The  fun(hine  of  the  morning  will  inevitably,  ’ere  night,  be  lucceeded 
b • a temped.  Some  (light  omiflion  of  ceremonial  will  offend  its  pride, 
fume  fordid  repulfe  will  check  its  ambition  ; it  will  flame  with  anger  at 
the  breaking  of  ajar,  or  pine  with  jeaioufy  at  the  like  fiailty  in  a mii- 

tr<Something  of  the  fame  kind  has  place  with  regard  to  tafte.  A man 
of  delicate  tade  feels  refined  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
beautiful  landfcape  or  a fine  picture,  or  the  perufal  of  an  elegant  poem  : 
and  is  equally  dii'guded  at  the  fight  of  any  thing  deformed,  ditpropor- 
tioned,  or  unnatural,  in  either.  But,  it  may  be  laid,  he  has  the  option 
of  contemplating  a difagreeable  objeCt,  but  not  of  feeling  an  unpleafing 
fenfation.  And  is  it  indeed  lo  eaiy,  in  being  perpetually  converlant 
among  mankind,  to  avoid  obferving  their  works  ? or  does  not  the  man 
who  reads  unavoidably  fall  on  ablurdities  which  difguft  him  ? Social 
man  has  been  too  long  employed  in  counteracting  nature,  not  to  have 
moulded  all  to  his  dwarfilh  intellect;  and  the  abortive  edorts  of  imagi- 
nation are  numberlefs  both  in  the  arts  and  letters. 

Then  it  will  be  laid,  human  happinels  is  reduced  to  apathy  ; and  the 
lively  tade  and  ardent  pailions,  which  have  edablilhed  the  luperioiiry 
of  Europeans,  only  drve  to  diminifli  their  lum  of  felicity  ! B his  would 
be  puftiing  the  argument  too  far ; but  each  will  diaw  his  own  conCiU- 

ilons.  . 

The  chief  points  of  contrad  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Orien- 
tals being  thus  marked,  it  will  be  feen  how  far  it  may  be  doubted  on 
which  fide  lici  the  greater  degree  of  happinefs. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECT  of  SAADI,  or  SERPEN^. 

EATERS. 

[From  Son  mini's  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Ecypt.J 

THE  race  of  the  Ffilli,  a people  who  were  perfuaded  that  they 
poffeffcd  the  power  of  fctting  fcrpcnts  at  defiance,  of  charming 
them,  of  making  thefe  reptiles  follow  them  at  their  call,  and  of  curing 
their  bites,  has  been  perpetuated  in  Egypt.  There  exifts  a fedt  called 
Saadis,  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  a faint  highly  venerated  among 
the  Mahometans  of  that  country.  This  Saadi  had  an  uncle,  a great 
man  in  Syria.  Having  one  day  fent  him  for  fome  branches  of  the 
bufhes  in  the  defert,  when  the  lad  had  cut  the  fagot,  he  was  very  much 
at  a lofs  to  tie  it.  After  a fruitlcfs  fearch,  he  bethought  himfelf  of 
knotting  together  fev'eral  ferpents,  and  with  this  living  cord  he  bound 
his  fagot.  The  uncle,  delighted  with  his  nephew’s  acutcnefs,  faid  to 
him  : “ Well,  you  may  now  make  your  way  in  the  world,  for  you  are 
more  knowing  than  me.”  Immediately  on  this,  the  ingenious  youth  began 
travelling  about  the  country,  charming  ferpents  by  his  wonderful  and 
fupernatural  fkili ; and  he  had  a great  number  of  difciples,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  art.  His  tomb  is  near  Damafcus;  it  is  filled  with 
ferpents  and  other  venomous  animals,  among  which  a perfon  ma'y  lie 
down  and  flegp,  without  their  doing  him  the  fmalleft  injury. 

Such  is  the  fuperftitious  origin  of  a very  numerous  fedt  in  Egypt, 
each  individual  of  which  inherits  the  fk ill  of  its  founder.  Every  year 
they  celebrate  his  feftival  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  inftitution. 
They  march  in  proceflion  through  the  ftreets,  each  holding  in  his  hand 
a living  ferpent,  which  he  bites,  gnaws,  and  fwallows  piece-meal, 
making  at  the  fame  time,  frightful  grimaces  and  contortions..  But 
this  feftival,  which  I was  defirous  of  feeing,  was  celebrated  only  in  the 
fummer;  and  I was  extremely  anxious  to  examine  clofely  one  of  thefe 
fcrpent-caters.  On  this  occafion,  M.  Forneti  and  myfelf  had  recourfe 
to  the  fame  means  that  we  had  employed  refpedting  the  circumcifion 
(the  mediation  of  a Turk;)  and  a Saadi  came  to  my  apartments,  ac- 
companied by  a prieft  of  his  fedh  The  latter  carried  in  his  bofom  a 
large  ferpent,  which  he  was  continually  handling.  After  having  re- 
cited a prayer,  he  delivered  it  to  the  Saadi.  I obferved  that  the  reptile’s 
teeth  had  been  drawn ; however,  it  was  very  lively,  and  of  a dulky 
green  and  copper  colour. 

I he  Saadi,  with  a mufcular  hand,  feized  the  ferpent,  which  en- 
twined itfelf  round  his  naked  arm.  He  began  to  be  agitated;  his 
countenance  changed ; his  eyes  rolled  ; he  uttered  terrible  cries ; bit 
the  animal  in  the  head,  and  tore  off  a piece,  which  we  faw  him  chew 
and  lwallow.  At  that  moment  his  agitation  became  convulfive;  his 
how  lings  redoubled;  his  limbs  writhed;  his  afpedt  bore  the  marks  of 
xnadnels ; and  his  mouth,  diftended  by  horrid  grimaces,  was  covered 
with  foam.  From  time  to  time  he  devoured  frelh  pieces  of  the  rep- 
tile. i hree  men  in  vain  exerted  themfelves  to  hold  him  ; he  dragged 
three  round  the  room,  throwing  his  arms  violently  about  on 
w/l  v 3ri^  ^n^'nS  every  thing  wi;hin  his  reach.  To  avoid  him, 
i • J'ornetl  ‘ln<-l  myfelf  were  fometimes  obliged  to  cling  to  the  wall,  to 
Jet  him  pafs  and  efcape  his  blows.  We  could  have  wifhed  the  ma- 
niac far  enough  off.  Ar  length  the  prieft  took  the  ferpent  from  him  ; 
but- his  futy  and  his  convulfions  were  not  at  firlt  appealed  ; he  bit  his 
hands,  and  his  palfion  continued.  The  prieft  clalped  him  in  his  arms, 
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put  his  hand  gently  upon  his  back,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and 
recited  fome  prayers.  PI  is  agitation  gradually  fubfided,  and  he  be- 
came completely  exhautled,  in  which  Hate  he  continued  a few  mo- 
ments. 

The  Turks,  who  were  prefent  at  the  abfurd  and  difgufting  cere- 
mony, were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  religious  frenzy.  It. 
is  certainly  true  that,  whether  reality  or  itnpofture,  it  was  impoffible 
to  exprefs  the  tranfports  of  fury  and  madnefs  in  a more  finking  man- 
ner, or  to  fee  a man  in  a more  terrific  fituation. 

The  great  number  of  thefe  l'erpcnt-eaters  had  induced  fome  authors, 
and  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  to  believe  that  they  fublifled  entirely  upon 
thefe  reptiles.  According  to  this  Englifh  traveller,  there  are  at  Cairo 
and  in  its  environs,  more  than  four  thoufand  perfons  who  live  on 
nothing  but  lerpents.  This,  however,  is  a miftake ; ferpents  are  not 
a dilh  among  the  Saadis;  and,  if  in  their  ceremonies  they  gnaw. a few 
raw  and  alive,  they  are  far  from  making  them  an  article  of  food. 

In  Egypt  thefe  men  are  very  much  relpeCted  ; but  among  the  Turks 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  they  are  only  objeCts  of 
laughter. 

1 had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  a flieick,  or  prieft  of  this 
feCl.  He  was  of  an  open  difpofition  ; fur,  though  he  allured  me  that 
feveral  of  his  fraternity  had  an  extraordinary  power  over  ferpents,  he 
confeffcd  that  he  had  not  the  i'malleft  claim  to  it;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  exceedingly  afraid  of  thefe  animals.  By  him  I was  informed  of 
fome  particulars  which  I fhall  relate.  In  order  to  have  ferpents  ready, 
upon  every  occafion,  they  keep  them  in  their  houles;  but  they  pre- 
vioufly  take  the  precaution  of  cxtraCling  their  teeth.  If  any  perl'on 
be  bitten  by  a ferpent,  he  runs  dire&ly  to  a Saadi,  who  mutters  a 
few  words  over  the  wound,  fcarifies  it  with  a razor;  and,  after  having 
filled  his  mouth  with  lemon-juice,  fucks  the  blood  from  it  repeatedly. 
Thefe  men  alfo  cure  the  ferpent' s breath , au  appellation  given  by 
them  to  inflammatory  puftules  which  fometimes  break  out  on  thole 
who  deep  in  the  open  air,  with  any  part  of  the  body  uncovered, 
and  which  they  pretend  are  caufed  by  the  poifonous  breath  of 
a ferpent.  The  remedy  they  employ  is  oil  of  felamum  mixed 
with  cerufe,  or  white  lead.  With  this  liniment  they  rub  the  puf- 
tulcs,  never  failing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  mutter  a few  words,  with- 
out which  every  remedy  would  be  perfe&Iy  ineffectual.  Such  is  the 
lot  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  univerfe,  of  whofe  hif- 
tory  many  pages  are  not  appropriated  to  l'uperftition  ! 

CHARACTER  of  the  late  POPE,  PIUS  VI. 

PTUS  VI.  was  neither  wicked  nor  weak  ; but  he  had  feveral  glaring 
defedts,  which  could  not  efcapc  the  lead  difeerning  eye;  and 
caprices  which  formed  a linking  contralt  with  the  majcftic  gravity  of 
the  part  he  had  to  play.  Nobody  denied  him  lcvcral  brilliant  qualities, 
conliderable  capacjtv,  an  agreeable  turn  of  mind,  manners  at  once 
noble  and  prepolfc fling,  an  cafy  and  florid  flyle:  of  elocution,  as  much 
information  as  could  be  expeCied  in  a priefl  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  his  profclliou,  and  a tafic  for  the  arts  tolerably  correCl.  Impatient, 
irrafcible,  obftinatc,  and  fufccptiblc  of  prejudices,  lie  was,  however, 
neither  obflinatcly  rancorous,  nor  premeditately  malevolent.  Few 
inflances  can  be  quoted  of  bis  fenflbility;  many  may  be  adduced  of  his 
good-nature.  In  lefs  difficult  circumftanccs,  and  with  means  propor- 
tioned to  his  views,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  puffed  fer  a prudent 
Vol.  V,  No.  77.  N n fyvcreizn, 
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r P it  his  ruling  pafiion  was  an  exccflive  lore  of  fame, 

fovcrcign.  But  fo§ur^c  0f  his  faults  and  his  misfortunes.  It 

v-hich  was  th  J>  P when  not  joined  to  a ftrong  mind,  often 

was  that  lot  e of  fame  wn^ni  He  have  wifhcd  t0  fignalue 

hisoontificate  in  every  manner  ; and  to  affociatc  his  name  with  the 
™ J fnlendid  enterprises.  His  vanity,  which  was  apparent  in  cveiy 
thi,m  drew  upon  him  frequent  mortifications.  Defccnded  from  a family 
SS3  be  plumed  himlelf,  from  the  very  beginning  of  h.s 
Sgn.  upon  his  illufttious  race.  To  the  modeft  coat  of  arms  of  his 
anceftors  he  added  all  the  vain  embelhfhmcnts  of  blazonry;  and  coin- 
poled  an  efcutcheon  which  afforded  ample  room  for  ridicule.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Italian  people  arc  more  apt,  perhaps  han  any 
ether,  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  ridiculous  with  mcrcilefs  acidity.  lo 
tvvo  wings, Yof  which  the  arms  of  his  family  confined,  he  added  an 
eagle  flans  de  lys , and  ftars.  The fe  pompous  armorial  bearings  were 

cruelly  criticifed  in  the  following  d;flich  : 

Rcdde  aquilam  imperio,  h rancorum  lilia  regi, 

Sidera  redde  polo ; csctcra,  Brafche,  tua. 

“ Rcfiorc  your  eagle  to  the  Empire  ; lus  lilies  to  the  King  of  France  5 

and  the  ftars  to  heaven  : the  reft,  Brafchi,  is  your  own. 

His  arms  and  his  name  were  repeated  a thoufand  times  over  in  Rome  and 
in  the  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  They  are  to  be  feen,  not  only  upon 
the  monuments  which  he  creCtcd,  and  upon  inch  a?  he  repaired,  but 
even  upon  thofe  in  which  he  made  the  fmalleft  change;  and,  unlefs 
Rome  be  utterly  deftroyed,  the  name  of  Pius  Sextus,  ^ks  to  h's 
provident  vanity,  will  defeend  to  the  latcft  poftemy.  While  chang- 
ing the  Roman  government,  the  French  commiflaries  expunged  it 
from  all  the  profane  monuments;  but  it  ftill  exifts  upon  all  the  iacred 
edifices  in  which  Pius  VI.  had  themofl  remote  concern.  It  was  cal- 
culated, in  1786,  that  this  rage  for  availing  himfelf  of  the  flighteft  pre- 
tence for  immortalizing  his  name  had  already  coft  the  treafury  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns.  It  was  this  incurable  vanity,  rather  than 
his  piety  or  tafte  for  the  arts,  which  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  con- 
II  ru  Cling  a facrifty  by  the  fide  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  He  there  dif- 
played  a magnificence  which  may  dazzle  at  firft  fight ; but  which 
cannot  conceal  its  numerous  dcfcfls  from  the  eye  of  the  conno.fieur. 
Good  tafte  may  indeed  apply  to  him  the  famous  lentence  pionounced 
by  Apelles  upon  the  Venus  of  a painter  of  his  time  : “ \ 011  have  made 
her  fine,  bccaufe  you  could  not  make  her  beautiful.  In  like  rnannei 
the  facrifty  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  coft  more  than  fixteen  hundred  thou- 
fand Roman  crowns,  is  overloaded  with  all  the  molt  gaudy  decorations 
which  architefture,  fculpture,  gilding,  and  painting,  can  afford ; but 
it  only  appears  fo  much  the  meaner  when  compared  with  the  iuper b 
edifice,  by  the  fide  of  which  it  Hands.  It  is  the  d'efign  of  Carlo 
Marchincnni,  an  architeft  of  inferior  talents,  and -recalls  to  mind  the 
defective  fchool  of  Boromini ; the  ftyle  being  altogether  low  and  igno- 
ble. Its  dimenfions  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art ; and  it  is  full  or 
nothing  but  breaks,  niches,  and  projections.  The  columns  and  the 
altars  are,  in  a manner,  concealed  in  obfeure  corners;  and  the  whole 
is  fttrehaged  with  ornaments  of  the  molt  taftelefs  kind. 

In  order  to  ereCt  this  monument  to  his  glory,  much  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  God  whofe  vicar  he  called  himlelf,  it  was  neceffaiy  a)  p*-*  - 
down  the  temple  of  Venus,  for  which  Michael  Angelo  had  10  much 
veneration,  that  he  would  have  confidered  the  mere  idea  or  touching 
it  as  facrilege. 
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It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  Pius  VI.  was  not  fparing  of  infenp- 
tlons  in  the  lacrifty  of  St.  Peter’s.  Over  the  principal  entrauce  were  in- 
feribed  thefe  words:  Quod  at  teinpli  Vaticani  ornamentum  publica  vota 
flagitabant,  Pius  VI.  pontifex  maximus,  fecit  perfecitque  anno,  &c. 

“ What  the  public  ’voice  demanded  for  the  decoration  of  the  church 
of  the  Vatican,  Pius  VI.  fovereign  pontiff,  began  and  completed  in  the 
year,  &c.” 

How  great  mud  have  been  his  mortification,  when  under  this  in- 
feription  he  found  the  following  infolent  lines  : 

Publica!  mentiris.  Non  publica  vota  future, 

Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  fuere  tui. 

“ Thou  lied!  the  public  voice  was  not  confultsed  ; thou  followed!! 
the  dictates  of  thv  vanity  alone.” 

That  motive  aCtuated  him  in  all  his  enterprifes:  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  pontificate,  he  had  pofl'efied  the  abbey  of  Subiaco,  at  the 
diffance  of  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  There  alfo  he  difplayed,  in  the 
mod  expenfivc  manner,  his  tade  for  magnificence.  An  abbey  in  which 
he  had  refided,  a.  church  in  which  he  had  celebrated  the  holy  mvderies, 
could  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  obfeurity.  He  fpent  confiderable  fums 
in  embellifliing  Subiaco;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  fmalleft  reproaches 
that  may  be  brought  againd  his  prodigality. 

A protcdlor  of  the  arts,  more  out  of  odentation  than  tade,  he  con- 
nedled  his  name  with  the  famous  mufeum,  which  condituted  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  and  mod  ufeful  ornaments  of  the  Vatican;  and 
the  kind  of  glory,  thence  refulting  to  his  pontificate,  is  not  altoge- 
ther ufurped.  That  glory  had  tempted  him  when  he  was  as  yet 
only  treasurer  of  the  Apodolical  Chamber.  The  famous  datue  of 
Apollo  Belvedere  was,  in  a manner,  exiled,  with  feveral  others,  in  one 
of  the  court-yards  of  the  Vatican.  Brafchi  fuggeded  to  Clement 
XIV.  the  idea  of  forming  on  that  i'pot  a collection  of  ancient  monu- 
ments; and,  as  treafurer,  prefided  over  the  fird  rudiments  of  this 
eftabliihment.  When  fcated  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  he  added 
body  and  confidence  to  his  brilliant  projcCt.  He  built  round  the  court - 
vard  of  the  Apollo  vad  apartments,  which  he  ornamented  with  datues, 
buds,  terms,  and  bas-reliefs ; and  gave  to  the  rich  collection  a title 
which  affociated  his  name  with  that  of  his  prcdeceffor.  He  called 
it  the  Mufa’um  Pio-Clementinum.  That  mufeum  gradually  became 
one  of  the  mod  valuable  in  Europe;  Pius  VI.  negleCting  nothing 
to  enrich  it.  He  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption  whenever  any 
antique  was  difeovered ; and,  by  thus  eluding  the  greedy  interfe- 
rence of  the  antiquaries,  procuring  monuments  of  art  at  the  fird: 
hand,  and  at  a moderate  price.  There  it  was  that  his  vanity  provided 
abundantly  for  its  own  gratification.  Beneath  each  pjecc  of  fculpture 
which  he  had  acquired,  thefe  words  were  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  : 
Mumfuentia  Pii  PI.  P.  M.  Mod  of  thefe  monuments  of  art  hood  in 
a bad  light,  and  could  not  be  lcen  to  advantage  without  the  afliftance 
of  a torch,  the  wavering  gleams  of  which  added  to  their  beauty,  by 
giving  them  life  (if  it  may  be  fo  laid  ;)  the  only  thing  in  which  feme 
of  them  were  defective.  It  was  thus  that  connoiffeurs  went  to  admire 
the  Ganymede,  the  Apollo  Mufngetes,  the  Torl'o,  the  Labcoon,  and, 
above  all,  the  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  which  is  alone  worth  a whole 
mufeum. 

Engravings  and  explanations  of  the  principal  works  of  art  thus  col- 
lected, began  to  be  publiflitd  in  1783,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  Phis  VI. 
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i m„ch  flattered  by  the  compliment.  Lewis  My ris  undertook 

'u  10  X ™ A the  learned  'Vifconti,  who  in  the  firft  moment  of  the  re- 

,ht  m tied  to  .he  eonfulate  of  Rome,  added  ,o  the  plate,  a 

volution,  was  eletatet  his  ^ fagacity,  and 

lUmruI  oT  The?  wJre  both,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  powerfully  fe- 
h,S  S bv  the  pope!  The  firft  fix  volumes  of  this  work,  in  folio,  had 
C?'p  . anDeared  in  1791 ; and  the  feventh  was  ready  when  the  political 
commotions  in  Italy  began.  All  lovers  of  antiquity  muft  regret  the 
fufpcnfion  of  this  undertaking;  which  does  double  honour  to  the  pon- 

11 1 \Vhcre v^r* there  was  atjy  thing  more  fplcndid  than  ufeful  to  he  done, 
the  zeal  of  that  pontiff,  and  particularly  his  name,  were  fure  to  appear. 
Wi filing  to  embcllifti  the  entrance  of  the  Quirmal  palace,  where  he  rc- 
jided  during  the  fummer  feafon,  he  railed,  at  great  expencc,  in  * 7 8 3»  ™ 
obelilk  which  was  lying  upon  the  ground  near  the  Scala  Santa,  i P*a 
it  between  thofe  t>vo  equeftnan  ftatues,  that  have  given  to  the  eminpnee 
on  which  the  palace  ftands  the  name  of  Monte  Cayallo. 

Though  the  ere&ion  of  this  obelifk  was  in  itfelf  a thing  little  merJ' 
torious,  adulation  made  it  ferveas  a pretence  for  lavilhing  upon  the  holy 
father,  in  pompous  inferiptions,  the  moft  rediculoufly  bombaftic  praife. 
But  the  Roman  people,  who  were  fuffenng  a privation  of  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  articles  of  life,  while  the  treafury  was  exhaufting  itfelf  in  em- 
bellilhing  their  city,  did  not  partake  of  the  enthufiafm  felt  by  the  authors 
of  thofe  inferiptions.  A wag,  who  preferred  bod  to  obehfks,  gave  on 
this  occafion  a leffon  to  his  holinels,  by  applying  to  him  a well  kn  wn 
tnffaee  of  the  golpel.  He  wrote  thefc  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  obelilk  - 
%nfre!ta%ujla  pi'tra  eke  divenga . pane  j “ Lord,  command  that 

thph»  Vi!  took1  apat mm  * f rom  him  whole  vicar  he  was,  and  abftained 

^ This  rage  for  putting  his  name  every  where,  and  for  fuffet  ing  his 
munificence  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  moft  trifling  occaf{°,n*’ 
him  to  more  than  one  farcafm  of  a fimilar  kind.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  was  no  other  bread  made  at  Rome  but  little  round  loaves,  weigh- 
ing a few  ounces,  which  were  called  pagnotte, _ and  which  coft  two 
k a,  tee  hi,  or  about  two  French  fous  apiece.  The  price  never  varied;  but, 
according  as  corn  was  more  or  lefs  dear,  the  fize  ot  the 
diminiflied  or  increafed.  At  a moment  of  fcarcity,  when  the  adminis- 
trators of  provifions  had  been  obliged  to  make  an  extraordinary  1 educ- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  pagnotta,  one  of  thofe  innocent  malcontents 
who  exhale  all  their  gall  in  raillery,  thought  proper  to  put  an  exceedingly 
lmall  pagnotta  into  The  hand  of  Pafquin,  and  to  write  under  the  ftatue 
thofe  pompous  words,  fooften  repeated  in  Rome,  Munificent*  Pu  *exU. 

Bells  had  a double  title  to  his  predilcftion.  1 hey  were  connect  d 
with  that  worlhip,  by  the  pomp  of  which  he  was  fo  much  Hattere  , am , 
the  greater  their  fize,  the  farther  off  did  they  announce  trie  ho  y per- 
fonagp  bv  whofe  orders  they  were  fet  in  motion.  Malignity  rcproac  ie 
him,  in  this  particular,  with  more  than  one  grave  pueii.ity.  1 iere  was 
in  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  a bell  which  only  weighed  2 
ordered  it  to  be  reraft  in  the  year  1783,  with  the  addition  or  400 
ra!s  of  metal.  Three  years  afterwards  he  had  another  cafc  ot  200 
Quintals,  and chriftened  it  with  great  folemnity.  Barbarous  i cr.es  wete 
afterwards  engraved  upon  it,  which  attrafted  the  admiration  c t\c 
devout,  and  offended  men  of  tafte.  It  was  loaded  with  valuao.e  pc  arts. 
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thd  decorated  with  eight  dolphins,  a crown,  and  a thouland  other  orna- 
ments; but  the  founder’s  art  had  failed  him;  the  bell  had  no  found. 
The  wags  made  themfelves  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  bell,  the  touncier, 
and  the  godfather.  They  voted  that  this  abortion  Ihould  be  depohted 
either  in -the  Mufaum  Pio  Clementinum,  or  in  the  arfenal,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Abdcritan  fages,  who  were  of  an  opinion  fomew  tat  lmi  ar 
in  regard  to  a well,  which  was  very  ikilfully  conftru&ed,  and  vs  1 1 

wanted  nothing  but  water.  _ , ,, 

But  it  was  in  the  performance  of  his  pontifical  functions,  alien  e a , 
that  his  tafte  for  oftentation  was  difplayed,  and  that  his  vanity^  foun  ie_ 
quent  opportunities.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  that  on  thofc  occafions  he  was 
as  much  favoured  by  nature  as  by  the  pompous  ceremonies  o t te  o- 
man  Catholic  church.  He  was  in  all  refpeCts  one  of  the  handfomeft  men 
of  his  time.  To  a very  lofty  ftature  he  joined  a noble  and  exprefiive  let 
of  features,  and  a florid  complexion,  which  the  hand  of  time  ltfelf  Jeemed 
to  foare.  He  contrived  to  wear  his  pontifical  habits  in  fuch  a way,  that 
they  deprived  him  of  none  of  his  perfonal  advantages.  In  every  thing  he 
did  he  dilplayed  them  with  a refinement  of  coquetry  which  gave  great 
fcope  to  ridicule.  When  elevated  to  the  papacy,  he  had,  in  conformity 
with  a cuftom  that  had  grosvn  into  a law,  laid  afide  the  peruke  which  he 
wore  while  cardinal.  His  forehead  was  entirely  bald,  but  there  remained 
behind,  and  on  each  fide  of  his  head,  a ring  of  hair  of  the  mod  bril- 
liant white,  which  gave  him  a look  at  once  noble  and  venerab.e.  _ He 
had  alfo  one  of  the  handfomeft  legs  in  Italy  ; and  was  not  a little  vain  of 
it.  Not  wilhing  that  his  long  pontifical  robes  fhould  entirely  conceal 
that  part  of  his  perfon  to  the  adorning  of  which  he  was  always  Icrupu- 
louflv  attentive,  he  took  great  care  to  hold  them  up  on  one  Pule, Jo  that 
one  of  his  legs  was  entirely  expoled  to  view.  1 his  affedted  dilplay  ot 
his  hair  and  legs,  fo  unworthy  of  a grave  pontiff,  gave  cccafion  to  the 
following  diftich,  which,  though  bad  enough  in  ltfelf,  ferves,  however, 
as  a proof  that  no  opportunity  was  loft  of  turning  him  into  ridicule: 
JfLice.  Roma,  Pinin'.  Pins!  hand  ejh  afpice  mmum—inxunante 
coma,  lux uri ante  pede.  “Rome,  look  at  Pius.  He  Pius  no  in- 
deed : he  is  a comedian.  Behold  the  dii'piay  of  his  hair ; and  ee  how 


vain  he  is  of  his  leg.” 

Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  {Hiking  than  to  fee  him,  on  days  ot  great 
parade,  crowned  with  the  triple  diadem,  arrayed  in  robes  of  the  mult 
dazzling  white,  which  contrafted  with  the  lplendour  of  the  Roman  pur- 
ple, foaring  in  a manner  over  a crowd  of  ecclefiaftics  of  every  rank,  and 
feeming  thereby  to  announce  his  fway  over  the  univerfal  church.  On 
thefe  folemn  occafions  all  the  members  of  the  clergy  came  and  adored  hnn 
repeatedly,  and  each  clafs  in  a different  way.  I he  cardinals  wei  e not. 
permitted  to  kifs  his  hand  till  they  had  bowed  down  before  his  thione. 
The  prelates  and  heads  of  orders  bowed  ftill  more  humbly,  ana  only 
rofe  as  high  as  his  knees,  while  rhe  inferior  clergy  remained  at  his  feet. 
The  allegory  of  the  ftatuary,  proftrate  before  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  was  never  better  applied,  than  to  this  ftupid  veneration,  parti- 
cularly of  the  cardinals  for  the  iovereign  ponnff  the  creature  of  their 
intrigues  and  of  their  caprices;  in  which  not  one  of  them,  perhaps 
lerioufly  thought  that  he  law  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

’ ] r js  peedl  fs  to  fey  with  what  an  eye  of  pity  philofophv  looks  d >wn 
upon  this  humiliating  homage,  paid  by  a multitude  of  rcafonable  beings 
to  one  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Many  fpcdlators,  however,  many 
even  of  thofc  who  were  the  moR  ftrongly  guarded  again  ft  all  thele  vain 
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illusions,  could  not  help  feeling  a ftrong  emotion  at  the  fight  of  the  pomp 
that  furroundcd  St.  Peter's  chair,  efpecially  while  it  was  occupied  by 
Pics  VI.  The  grcateft  magnificence  accompanied  h'm  whenever  he 
went  our.  A carriage,  at  the  back  of  which  he  was  Hated  alone  in  an 
arm  chair  richly  ornamented,  moved  forward,  efcorted  by  fervants  on 
ftorfeback,  and  in  long  clothes,  driven  by  a coachman  and  poftilions  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  roiling  along  majeftically  flow  between  two  rows 
of  foot  foldiers,  and  followed  by  detachments  of  light  horfe  and 
cuirafiicrs.  It  was  impofiible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  ftriking. 

The  jubilee  of  1775,  in  all  probability  the  laft,  was  celebrated  with  a 
degree  of  magnificence,  furpaffing  that  of  all  the  preceding  ones.  It  was 
cn  this  occafion  that  Pius  VI.  gave  the  firft  proof  of  his  tafte  for  pomp- 
cus  ceremonies.  One  of  the  principal  circumftances  of  the  feftival,  that 
indeed  which  may  be  called  the  firft  aft  of  it,  is  the  opening  of  the  famous 
porta  fanta,  or  facred  door.  This  door,  which  is  one  of  thole  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  remained  conftantly  fliut,  except  during  the  holy  year.  1 1 vy as 
then  opened  with  a parade,  of  which  Pius  VI.  took  care  not  to  diminilh 
the  effeft.  It  was  his  office  to  prcfule  over  the  demolition  of  a brick 
wall,  that  clofed  the  entrance  of  the  facred  door.  Advancing  with  majeftic 
gravity,  he  ltruck  the  firft  ftrokc,  and  inftantly  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground  under  the  redoubled  blows  of  the  workmen,  to  whom  the  fignal 
had  been  given.  The  pious  fpeftators  eagerly  feized  upon  the  materials ; 
each  ft<me  being'  an  objeft  of  high  veneration.  By  their  conta6t  with 
that  which  was  laid  four-and-twenty  years  before  by  the  facred  hands  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff,  they  had  acquired  the  virtue  of  curing  all  forts 
of  difeafes.  According  to  cuftom,  the  porta  fanta  remained  open  during 
all  the  holy  year,  and  was  the  feene  of  the  moft  ridiculous  mummery. 
The  pope  himfelf  did  not  pafs  through  it  without  exhibiting  marks  of 
the  moft  profound  rtfptft  ; while  the  pilgrims,  difdaining  the  numerous 
paffages  which  led  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  entered  it  only  by  cravvl- 
ing  under  the  facred  door  upon  their  bands  and  knees.  It  was  ffiut  with 
great  folcmnity  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pope  approached,  fitting 
upon  a kind  of  throne,  and  furrour.ded  by  the  cardinals ; and  an  anthem 
was  fung,  accompanied  by  loud  mufic : it  was  the  lyre  of  Amp'nion 
about  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  pontiff  then  defeended  with 
a gold  trowel  in  his  hand  ; laid  the  firft  ftone  of  the  wall,  which  was  to 
laft  twenty-five  years,  put  a little  mortar  upon  it,  and  reafeended  his 
throne.  Real  mafons  took  his  place,  and  completed  the  blocking  up 
of  the  facred  door,  the  ceremony  clofing  with  a folemn  niafs.  Thus  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  lav i fh  the  auguft  myfteries  of  their  religion,  lome- 
zirpes  upon  the  baptifm  of  a bell,  and  fometimes  upon  the  rebuilding  of  a 
wall.  The  following  day  the  feftival  was  continued,  Pius  Vf.  difplayiog 
in  it  all  his  great  talents  for  afting,  which  were  hitherto  but  li  tlc  known. 
He  was  already  near  fixty  years  of  age  but  his  complexion  Hill  retained 
fomewhat  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  youth.  The  Romans,  accuftomed 
to  ite  their  pontiffs  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  labouring  in 
the  performance  of  their  public  functions,  which  were  often  long  and 
fatiguing,  admired  the  addrefs  and  grace  with  which  the  new  pope  ac- 
quitted himfc-lf  of  his  talk.  The  church  feemedto  grow  young  again, 
and  to  have  a right,  as  well  as  Pius  VI.  to  expeft  profperous  days. 

It  was  lhortly  afterwards  that  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  received  an 
homage,  to  which  the  vicars  of  Jefus  Chrift  were  not  accuftomed.  While 
Pius  VI.  was  palling  through  a ftrect  of  Rome,  carried  along  with  a 
fplendour  l’uitabie  to  his  dignity,  a voice  wa  heard  from  one  of  the  win. 
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<Jows,  which  were  croudcJ  with  curious  fpedtators.  It  was  that  ot  a 
voting  woman:  tlqianto  e hello!  quanto  c hello  ! cried  Ihe  in  a moment 
of  enthufiafm.  An  old  woman,  in  hafle  to  correct  any  thing  that  might 
appear  too  profane  in  this  exclamation,  replied,  with  her  hands  joined, 
and  her  eyes  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  Tan  to  U hello  quanto  c Junto  ! 1 1 is 
laid,  that  luch  a compliment  gave  Pius  VJ.more  feertt  latisraftion  than 
all  the  inceni'e  laviihcd  upon  him  by  the  prelates  at  the  altar,  and  all  the 
genufluxions  of  the  facred  college. 

As  pope,  he  could  not  lead  a more  exemplary  life ; but  as  a man,  and 
as  a i’overeign,  he,  no  doubt,  expofed  hlmielt  to  many  and  ferious  re- 
proaches. An  erroneous  opinion  had  been  formed  of  him  in  many 
refpedb.  When  rendered  more  conl’picuous  by  his  eminent  fration,  he 
foon  difeovered  a great  ignorance  of  worldly  affairs,  particularly  of  po- 
litics; an  obltinacy  which  never  yielded  to  a direct  attack  ; and  an  invin- 
cible attachment  to  certain  prejudices,  inieparablc  perhaps  from  his  pro- 
felfion,  but  of  which  he  neither  fufpefted  the  inconvenience  nor  the 
danger.  He  entertained  the  moft  favourable  idea  of  his  own  capacity. 
Rather  headftrong  than  firm,  he  was  conftantly  undoing  what  he  had 
done;  and  this  mixture  of  vanity  and  weaknels  was  attended  with  two 
ferious, inconveniences.  What  was  no  more  than  inconfdtency,  and  want 
of  refolution,  was  taken  for  duplicity.  Coldly  affable,  he  never  felt  a 
real  affedtion  for  any  one  ; nor  ever  knew  what  it  was  completely  to  un- 
bal'om  himlelf,  unlcfs  when  fear  rendered  him  communicative. 

Out  of  the  five  cardinals, ‘who  were  fucceffively  his  fecretaries  of  flats, 
there  was  not  one  who  could  flatter  himlelf  with  having  enjoyed  his 
entire  confidence.  He  granted  it,  but  Hill  under  certain  reftridtions,  to 
Gerdvl  and  Antonelli,  two  other  cardinals;  confuting  them  folely  about 
matters  in  which  he  thought  he  could  derive  advantage  from  their 
talents. 

Hafty,  impetuous,  and  forr.etimes  even  paffionate,  he  required  to  he 
curbed  by  fear,  or  foothed  withafFeftionate  language,  which  indicated  an 
attachment  to  his  intcrcfl,  without  hurting  his  pride.  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
ms laid  of  him,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  “ I watch  over  him 
inceifantly,  as  over  a child  of  an  excellent  difpofition  ; but  too  full  of 
Ipirics,  and  capable  of  throwing  itfclf  out  of  the  window  if  left  a mo- 
ment alone.” 

That  excellent  difpofition  was  afterwards  in  great  meafure  fpoiled 
bv  adulation,  the  polfciilon  of  power,  and  the  want  of  fomebody  boi.i 
enough  to  tell  him  the  truth,  or  inclined  to  take  the  trouble.  Faults 
gradually  manifefted  themfelves  that  the  moft  clear-fighted  had  not  even 
fufpcdVcd.  His  long  pontificate  was,  befides,  a grievance  which  neither 
the  cardinals  nor  the  people  of  Rome  could  pardon  him.  In  fhort,  a con- 
current of  unlucky  circumftances,  to  which  he  knew  not  how  to  accom- 
modate himfclf,  added  to  his  improvidence  and  to  his  vanity,  the  principal 
fourcc  of  his  prodigality,  and  of  his  tallc  for  brilliant  but  expenlivc  en- 
terprifes,  rendered  him  in  the  end  more  odious  than  many  princes  who 
have  been  really  wicked.  One  of  his  operations  alone  will  find  favour 
with  pofteritv,  and  even  immortalize  his  name,  although  infefied  with 
that  principal  fault  which  manifefted  itfclf  in  every  thing,  and  which  was 
i,ot  one  of  the  l'mallcft  caufcs  of  his  furrows:  this  is  the  draining,  which 
lie  at  ledlt  began,  of  the  pontine  marfhes. 

It  retrains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  the  chief  of  that  family,  which,  by  a 
{cries  of  imprudent  adts,  fuddenly  fell  from  the  pinnacle  of  grearnefs  to 
the  depths  of  the  molt  deplorable  humiliation.  Pius,  who  by  hi  own 

obflinacy 
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cbftinacy  and  the  evil  counfels  to  which  he  had  given  ear,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  government,  remained  almolt 
entirely  ignorant  of  -the  cataftrophe  which  completed  that  event.  He 
was  yet  overwhelmed  with  the  confternation  caufed  by  the  entry  of  the 
avengers  of  Duphot,  when  he  learned  that  the  cardinals  had  abdicated 
their  temporal  authority : he  faw  general  Cervoni  enter,  who  at  this 
time  held  the  chief  command  in  Rome : he  came  to  announce  to  the 
pontiff  that  the  people  had  thought  proper  to  refume  their  fovereignty. 
“ And  my  dignity  ! ” exclaimed'  his  holinefs  in  the  accent  of  profound 
grief. — “ It  is  too  intimately  connefted  with  religion,  which  the  people 
are  determined  to  preferve  inviolate.  They  have  fo  exprelfcd  their  rc- 
folution  in  the  folcmn  aft  which  has  been  proclaimed  in  their  name; 
and  they  promile  to  make  for  you  a provifion  fuitable  to  your  rank.” — 
“And  my  perfon  ? ” continued  Pius. — “It  is  in  perfeft  fafety ; and 
they  engage  to  furnilh  a guard  of  a hundred  and  twenty  men  for  its 
proteftion.  ’ — Pius  was  filent,  and  refumed  an  air  of  refignation. 

But  the  hope;  which  this  beginning  had  encouraged  him  to  conceive 
were  foon  dilappointed.  Notwithftanding  the  wilh  fo  formally  and  io- 
lemnly  announced  by  the  people  of  Rome  in  favour  of  liberty,  that 
capital  harboured  a confiderable  number  of  malcontents — of  finccre 
fanatics,  who  confulercd  the  fall  of  the  papal  throne  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  downfp.ll  of  religion — many  hypocrites,  who  from  motives 
cf  vanity  and  ambition  were  interefted  in  fupporting  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  Under  thefe  circumftances  the  prefence  of  the  pope  might 
give  birth  to  confpiracics.  11  hough  he  had,  while  veiled  with  fovereignty, 
been  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  hatred,  or  at  lead  of  indifference,  his  mif- 
fortunes  had  now  rendered  him  an  objeft  of  fympathetic  intereft.  The 
Trench  commiifioners  thought  it  indifpenfable  to  the  public  fafety  that 
he  Ihould  be  removed  from  Rome,  and  even  from  the  Ecclefialtical  State. 
He  was  conduftcd  to  Tufcany,  not  at  the  requeft  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
but  with  his  confcnt,  which  that  prince  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  the  liberty  of  refufing.  He  was  fcnfible  that  the  prefence  of  l'uch 
n guelt  might  become  troublel'ome,  and  even  dangerous.  Pius  was  at 
jfirlt  conduftcd  to  Sienna. ' 

Here  he  lived  in  peace,  and  forgotten  by  almoft  every  one  except  the 
devotees  and  fome  curious  perlons,  when  an  earthquake  Ihook  the  place 
which  he  had  chofen  tor  his  retreat,  and  threw  down  feveral  buildings. 
Pius  lodged  in  the  convent  of  St.  Barbara  ; but,  the  moment  when 
the  fhock  was  felt,  he  happened  to  be  walking  in  one  of  the  public  gar- 
dens of  the  city.  He  was  haflily  conveyed  from  within  the  walls  of 
Sienna  to  a country  houfc  called  by  the  name  of  Hell\  which  circum- 
ftancegave  rife  to  the  farcafms  of  the  undevout  who  had  not  felt  compaf- 
hon  for  his  misfortune.  After  fome  time  he  was  condufted  to  Florence. 
•At  the  moment  of  his  entering  this  city,  the  Iky,  which  is  ufually  fo 
crene  in  I ulcanv,  was  overcall  with  heavy  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
toirents.  Malignity,  which  is  fo  prompt,  especially  in  Italy,  to  feire 
e' ci y opportunity  of  exercifmg  itfelf,  did  not  fail  to  obferve  that  the 
brought  bad  weather  with  him  wherever  he  C3me. 
f ’s  interview  with  the  Grand  Duke,  which  took  place  in  prefence 
or  the  Marquis  Manfi  edini,  was  on  both  Tides  accompanied  by  marks  of 
melting  tendernefs.  The  Grand  Duke  in  particular  w as  moved  even  tu 
t te  Ihedding  of  tears  : but  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  inconvenience 
w ne  t might  refult  to  him  from  keeping  the  pope  in  his  capital.  In  a 
C'V  AV®  ^‘ter-his  arrival,  Pius  was  conduftcd  to  a Carthufian  tnon  after  y, 
at  the  ditlancc  of  two  miles  from  I'lore'ncc.  Tiie 
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1 he  fallen  pontiff  did  not  appear  fo  deeply  affefted  by  his  fituation 
as  might  have  been  fuppoied  : his  health,  far  from  being  impaired  by  a 
cataftrophe  which  would  have  caufed  any  other  perfon  in  like  circum- 
ilanccs  to  die  with  grief,  teemed  to  be  in  a more  Hourifliing  Hate.  His 
reltlh  tor  the  pleafures  of  the  table  accompanied  him  to  "his  folitude  : 
and,  on  that  lubjeft,  the  following  anecdote  is  related  by  credible  vvit- 
neffes: — On  his  arrival  at  the  Carthulian  convent,  his  holinefs,  who, 
among  the  fmall  fuite  of  (ervants  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  had  not 
forgotten  his  cook,  gave  him  permiflion  to  take  his  llation  in  the  con- 
ventual kitchen,  and  there  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  his  table  delicate 
v iands,  which  formed  a linking  contrail  with  the  frugal  fare  of  the 
monks.  The  latter,  mortified  no  doubt  by  the  companion,  pretended  to 
be  lcandalized  at  the  holy  father’s  fenfuality,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
fource  of  thole  calamities  which  defolated  the  church.  The  cook  warmly 
defended  the  caule  of  his  ufeful  profeffion,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  ill 
humour  Ihown  by  thofe  reclufes,  flipped,  unknown  to  them,  a bit  of 
meat  into  their  peafe-foup.  This  horrible  plot  being  difeovered,  the 
monks  utter  Ihrieks  of  indignation,  which  reach  the  ears  of  his  holinefs. 
Pius  fancies  he  ftili  hears  the  revolutionary  dorm  growl  around  him  ; he 
inquires  what  caule  has  excited  it : to  avoid  the  repetition  of  fuch  a feene, 
he  orders  that  his  kitchen  be  henceforward  feparate  from  that  of  the 
monks;  and  they  congratulate  themfelves  on  no  longer  having  before 
their  eyes  the  fcandalous  exhibition  of  the  fovereign  pontiff’s  epicurifm. 

Vanity,  as  another  anecdote  proves — and  that  particular  fpecies  of  it 
which  wa3  the  leall  excufable  in  a pontiff  and  an  old  man — the  vanity 
which  is  connected  with  external  accomplifhments,  did  not  abandon  Pius 
in  his  retreat.  There  lived  at  Florence  a young  Hungarian  painter,  who 
was  deflrous  of  the  honour  of  drawing  his  holinefs’s  portrait,  with  the 
intention,  as  he  laid,  of  prefenting  it  to  the  empress.  He  was  conduced 
to  the  holy  father,  who  accepted  his  offer  with  a Art  of  enthufiafm : 
“ Let  your  pencil,”  laid  he  to  the  young  artift,  “ revive  that  bloom  and 
animated  complexion  which  is  fomewhat  faded  through  age  and  chagrin  : 
paint  me  in  fearlct  robe-,  to  give  the  greater  relief  to  mv  features.” 
The  painter  is  laid  to  have  paid  docile  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the 
pontiff’s  vanity  ; and  Pius,  even  in  the  feafon  of  difgrace,  Hill  found  a 
flatterer.  It  is  aflerted  that  his  eyes  dwelt  with  pleafure  on  that  por- 
trait, which  fome  years  before  would  have  been  a very  good  likened, 
and  which,  by  an  innocent  deception,  carried  him  back  to  a lefs  advanced 
age,  and  to  happier  days. 

0:i  the  ART  of  SCOURING  different  KINDS  of 

STUFFS. 

THIS  art  fuppofes,  ill,  A knowledge  of  the  different  fubltanccs 
capable  of  ftainitig  any  kind  of  cloth;  ad,  of  the  (lib (lances  to 
which  recourfc  mutt  be  had  in  order  to  make  thofe  depofited  on  the 
fluff  to  difappear ; 3d,  a knowledge  of  the  effcdls  produced  on  colours 
by  thofe  re-agents  which  it  may  be  ncceflltry  to  emplov  to  dellroy 
trains ; 4th,  a knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cloth  is  affcdled 
by  thole  rc-agenrs;  3th,  of  the  art  of  rclloring  a colour  changed  or 
faded. — 01  thofe  bodies  which  occafion  fpots  on  different  -kinds  of 
cloth,  fome  arc  eaflly  diflinguilhed  by  their  appearance,  fuch  as  greafv 
1’ubftances ; but  others  have  more  complex  effefts,  fuch  as  acids,  alka- 
lies, perfpired  matter,  fruits,  urine,  &c.  Acids  redden  black,  fawn, 
Vox..  V.  No.  77-  O o violet, 
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•violet,  and  puce-colour,  and  every  lliade  communicated  with  orchii'fa.# 
weed,  iron,  aftringents,  and  every  blue  except  indigo  and  Pfuflian  blue. 
They  render  the  yellows  paler,  except  that  of  arnatto,  which  they 
change  into  orange. 

Alkalies  change  to  violet  the  reds  produced  by  Brazil  wood,  log- 
wood, and  cochineal.  They  render  the  greens  on  woollen  cloth  yel- 
lowifh,  make  yellow  browniih,  and  change  the  yellow  produced  by  ar- 
r.atto  to  aurora.  Perfpircd  matter  produces  the  fame  effitts  as  alkalies. 

When  the  fpots  are  produced  bv  fintple  bodies  on  fluffs*  it  is  eafy  to 
remove  them  by  the  means  already  known.  Grtafy  fubftances  arc 
removed  by  alkalies,  foaps,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  fat  earths ; oxyds  of  iron, 
bv  the  nitric  and  oxalic  acids  * acids  by  alkalies,  and  reciprocally.  Stains 
of  fruit  on  white  fluffs  may  be  removed  by  the  fulphurous  acid,  and 
ftill  better  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  But  when  the  fpots  arc  of 
a complex  kind)  it  will  be  neccffarv  to  employ  feverai  means  in  fucccf- 
fion.  Thus:  to  deftrov  the  ftain  of  coom  from  carriage-wheels,  after 
the  greale  has  been  diffolved  the  oxyd  of  iron  may  be  remoyed  by  the 
oxalic  acid. 

As  colours  arc  often  changed  by  re-agents,  It  will  be  neccffarv,  in 
order  to  reftore  them,  that  the  fcowerer  fliould  poffcfs  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  dying,  and  how  to  modify  the  means  according  to 
circumlfanccs.  This  becomes  the  more  difficult  when  It  is  neceffary  to 
re-produce  a. colour  fimilar  to  that  of  the  reft  of  the  fluff',  to  apply  "that 
colour  only  in  one  place,  and  often  to  reftore  the  mordant  by  which  ic 
was  fixed,  and  which  has  been  deftroyed,  or  even  the  firft  "tint  which 
gave  the  colour  its  intenfiry.  It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the 
means  to  be  employed  muff  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  colour  and  the 
ingredients  by  which  it  was  produced  ; for  it  is  known  that  the  fame 
colour  may  be  obtained  from  very  different  bodies.  Thus,  after  an 
alkali  has  been  employed  to  deftpoy  an  acid  fpot  on  browns,  violets, 
blues,  poppies,  &c.  the  yellow  fpot  which  remains  may  be  made  to 
dilappear  by  a lolution  of  tin  ; a l'olution  of  l'ulphat  of  iron  reftorcs 
the  colour  to  brown  fluffs  which  have  been  galled;  acids  reftore  to 
their  former  fplcndor  yellows  which  have  been  rendered  dufkv  or 
brown  by  alkalies;  blacks  produced  by  logwood  become  red  by  acids; 
alkalies  change  their  red  fpots  to  yellow,  and  a little  of  the  allringent 
principle  makes  them  again  become  black.  A lolution  of  one  part  of 
indigo  in  four  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantitv 
of  water,  may  be  employed  with  luccefs  to  revive  the  blue  colour  of 
cotton  or  wool  which  has  been  changed.  Scarlet  mav  be  revived  by 
means  of  cochineal  and  a folution  of  the  muriat  of  tin,  &c. 

The  choice  of  re-agents  is  not  a matter  of  indifference.  Vegetable 
acids  are  preferable ; the  lulphurous  acid,  however,  may  be  employed 
for  ftains  occaiioncd  by  fruit  : it  does  not  change  the  blue  of  fiik,  nor 
colours  produced  by  aftringents:  it  does  not  degrade  the  yellow  of 
cotton.  Ammonia  fucceeds  better  than  fixed  alkalies  in  removing  fpots 
pi  oduccd  by  acids.  It  is  employed  in  vapour ; its  atiion  is  fpeedv,  and 
leidom  alters  the  colour.-  * ; 

The  means  of  removing  greafy  fpots  are  well  known.  This  effcffc 
ls  Procluced  by  alkalies,  fuller's  earth,  volatile  oils  diffolved  in  alcohol, 
<1  teat  pioper  for  volatilizing  greale,  £cc.  Spots  occafioned  by  ink, 
ru  ,,  or  11  on-mould  of  any  kind,  and  all  thofc  produced  by  the  yellow 
vn  • o oi  iron,  ard  removed  by  the  oxalic  acid:  the  colour  may  be  re- 

ftorci 
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ftorcd  bv  alkalies,  or  a rotation  of  the  muriat  of  tin,  Thefe  (y** 
be  removed  alfo  by  the  oxygenated  rpvii iatlc  acid,  when  ihcy 

white  ftuffs  or  paper.  . , 

The  a&ion  of  alkalies,  and  that  of  peripired  matter,  are  the  Um  ■ 
their  l'pots  may  be  ctFaced  bv  acids,  or  even  by  a weak  rotation  or  tnc 
muriat  of  tin.  When  thefe  (pots  arife  from  fcveral  unknown  caule., 
in  order  to  deft roy  them  recourfe  mutt  be  had  to  polychrtfl  compottuons. 
The  following  may  be  conttdercd  as  one  of  the  rnoft  efficacious.  • 1 
folve  white  lbap  in  alcohol,  and  mix  this  folution  with  the  yolks  of  *rom 
four  to  Hoc  c<rg>  * add  gradually  efTence  of  turpentine;  and  mcoiporate 
with  the  whole  louse  Fuller’s  earth,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  balls 
of  a fuitable  confiftence.  Mciften  the  (pot ; and,  having  rubbed  it  wun 
thefe  balls,  the  lpot  will  be  removed  by  walking  the  (tuff.  All  pots- 
except  iron-mould  and  ink,  maybe  removed  in  this  manner. 

Wattling  dclirovs  the  lultre,  and  leaves  a tarnilhed  place  difagrecable 
to  the  eve  • but  the  luftre  may  be  rettored  by  drawing  over  the  walked 
-dace,  and  in  the  direftion  of  the  pile,  a brufh  moiftened  in  water  ’im- 
pregnated with  a little  gum.  You  may  then  apply  a flieet  ot  paper, 
-or  a piece  of  cloth,  and  a confiderable  weight,  under  which  the  clom 
mull  be  left  dry. 
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PROFESSOR  HERHOLDT  read  lately,  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  a memoir  refpefting  fome  experiments 
mide  by  him  and  M.  Rafn  on’  living  animals,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
mechanifm  of  refpiration  ; having  in  view,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cure 
of  wounds  in  the  brcalt.  The  profeffor  (hewed  that  the  bett  authors  on 
forgery  have  hitherto  explained  the  mcchamim  of  relpiration  in  a man- 
ner' diametrically  oppolite  to  what  it  really  is  ; fo  that,  by  applying 
their  theory  to  the  cure  of  wounds  in  the  bread,  they  have  followed 
a method  altogether  faith.  According  to  his  experiments  the  lungs 
have  not,  as  has  been  maintained,  an  expanfive  force  peculiar  to  them, 
but  the  movement  is  performed  by  the  attion  of  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  fufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid.  When  there  are 
wounds  in  the  bread,  the  atmofpheric  air  enters  by  them  on  infpinng 
into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and  ifTues  on  expiring.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  made  on  buries  dogs,  and  cats. 

MM.  Herholdt  and  Rafn,  in  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  frog 
breathes,  remarked,  that  this  animal  is  without,  a diaphragm,  and  that 
its  lum's  at  the  fame  time  have  no  expanfive  force  ; but  that  a fmall 
membrane,  by  means  of  which  it  can  (hut  iis  mouth  hermetically,  dil- 
charges  the  function  of  the  diaphragm ; fo  that,  when  it  is  prevented 
from  (hutting  its  mouth  by  inierting  into  it  a lmall  rod,  the  animal  die-s 
jn  a few-  minutes,  bccaufe  it  is  no  longer  able  to  breathe.  W hen  it  is 
l"u ffc red  to  (hut  its  mouth  before  it  is  entirely  dead,  or  when  it  is  only 
jn  a fiatc  of  afphvxia,  it  ioon  recovers.  If  a frog  be  deprived  of  this 
membrane,  bv  cutting  it  entirely  otf,  or  onlv  in  part,  (o  that  its  mouth 
can  no  longer  be  hermetically  (hut,  it  expires  in  a longer  or  ihorttr. 
time  according  to  the  fr/e  of  the  aperture  made:  on  the  hrft  view  it 
appears  verv  paradoxical  that  man,  as  well  us  the  greater  part  of  ani- 
mals, lofes  his  life  by  not  being  able  to  breathe  when  hw  mouth  and 
r.ofc  are  Ihut,  and  that  the  frog  dies  bccaufe  it  cannot  breathe  when 
-Its  mouth  is  opened.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  however, 
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is  eafy  when  wc  recoiled  that  the  lungs  have  no  expanfive  force  In 
confequcnce  of  this  new  theory,  M.  Hcrholdt  has  i'uceeedcd  in  cur intr 
very  dangerous  wounds  made  in  the  breafts  of  dogs.  ' “ 

l he  above  experiments,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Philo 
matic  Society  at  Paris,  by  M.  Manthey,  were  repeated  with  fucceL 
by  the  commtmcncrs  of  that  focicty,  on  frogs  and  falamanders.  If  a 
gag  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe  animals,  l"o  as  to  prevent  it 
from  minting  its  mouth,  it  dies  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  The  re 
lpi ration  is  performed  as  follows  :-The  mouth  being  abfolutcly  tout, 
the  frog  dilates  its  throat,  and  the  air  rufhes  in  by  the  noftrils ; it  after- 
wards contracts  its  throat,  and  the  air  penetrates  to  the  lungs’  becaufe, 
no  doubt,  there  is  a fmall  valve  in  the  noftrils  which  prevents  it  from 
e cajung  by  the  fame  way  that  it  entered;  for  the  membrane,  which 
the  Damfti  authors  affert  they  oblerved  in  the  mouth,  could  not  be 
fCrC"  u7  ,tbe  comm«ffioners.  Lizards  and  ferpents,  which  have  ribs, 
not  kih  thcm°thei  anima  6 5 ^ & forccd  °Pettin£  of  the  mouth  does 

METHOD  of  CHECKING  DECAY  tn  TREES. 

npiTEcheftnut  lives  a long  time,  and  often  attains  to  an  extraordinary 
'/e  ’ but  unfortunately  the  texture  of  its  wood  alters  under  certain 

circumftances  t it  becomes  loft,  falls  into  duft,  a cavity  is  gradually 
formed  m the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  this  cavitv,  by  the  progrefs  of  the 

conftftP°5tIOn,ibeCO,1,ieS  f,l!l  !argC1';  fothar>  at  lart’  the  ttrunk  fecms  to 
coni, ft  of  nothing  but  bark  ; and  being  too  weak  to  fuppert  the 

ranc  ies,  and  relift  the  violence  of  hurricanes,  it  cannot  long  exift. 

is  y hniilar  changes  and  decompofitions  of  the  ligneous  principle 

very  i!'SetimeICh  ^ Sr0wing  for  aSes>  are  fet;n  t0  perilh  in  a 

' VaVe,Iing  throa£h  different  parts  of  France,  and 
particuJarly  the  Cevennes  and  the  department  of  Allier,  obferved, 

tPa  a gr.cat  numb?r  of  cheftnut-trccs  were  hollow,  and  charred  over 
''  10  e internal  furface.  lie  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
untiy,  that  this  proccfs  was  employed  to  flop  the  progrels  of  the 
anes,  which  otherwife  would  deftroy  the  whole  tree.  When  they 
tn  °f?e  tbai  tlus  difeale,  which  is  very  common  and  exceedingly  fatal 
the  m c,leltllut-troer  begins  to  make  any  progrefs,  and  to  excavate 
ne  trunk,  they  colleft  heath  and  other  vegetables,  and  fet  fire  to  them 
Ul!  ,thc  whoIc  furface  is  completely  charred.  It  happens 
cm  ' , "!C  ^ tbat  tbe  trce  pcriflies  by  this  operation,  and  it  is  always 
tound  that  this  remedy  fufpends  the  effeft  of  the  caries.  It  is  prac- 

C|i- r.  W'r  1 , 1 lc  ^amc  fuccefs  on  the  white  oak.  By  comparing  the 
n 5 ‘ tae  cautery  on. the  human  body,  in  analogous  cafes  of  dege- 
rhp  i;10n’  'V°  Pe_* ceive  a new  fimilarity  between  difeafes  wh  ch  affedt 

me  i;  V1'15  °rfa'VZe,d  be,nS'  tbe  two  kingdoms,  and  between  the  re- 
medies by  which  they  may  be  checked. 

FREEZING  of  the  NEVA;  PALACE  of  ICE. 

TULCri?S°/the  ^cva  w‘tb  lcc>  and  the  breaking  up  of  it,  ate 
Cd  fmaU ukab  L Ph“n?me,ia:  . VVhcn  tlle  icc  is  fetting-in,  as  it  is  cail- 
wliicb  form  'i  ac.lcd  ^akcs  ICC  are  lcen  ftoating  down  the  current, 
large  iickh,  and  acquire  fo  great  a momentum, 

that 
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that  the  bridges  mull  be  haflilv  taken  afunder,  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  away  by  the  ice,  a difafter  which  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Thefe  large  plains  of  ice  continue  for  a day  or  two  palling  with  the 
current,  while  the  boats  are  fecn  rowing  between  them  ; till  all  at  once 
the  floating  ice  flops,  either  by  the  gulf  being  already  clofed  below,  or 
the  flakes  of  ice  freezing  together : when  immediately  foot  palTengers, 
who  have  been  waiting  on  the  ihores  for  this  happy  moment,  go  over 
in  all  fafety.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ice  boats  eroding  the 
river,  and,  in  two  hours  afterwards,  to  behold  hundreds  of  people  going 
ever  on  foot. 

No  lefs  rapid  is  the  departure  of  the  ice.  In  the  fpring,  the  firft  in~ 
dication  of  this  approaching  event  is  the  (landing  of  the  inow-water  on 
the  ice  ; then  the  ice  becoirtcs  more  porous,  or  divides  into  fpiculae,  lets 
the  water  through,  and  becomes  of  a black ifli  colour.  At  length  it 
parts,  while  the  roads  that  have  been  well  trod  during  the  winter  ftilt 
remain  ; fo  that  often  foot  palTengers  are  feen  on  thefe  roads,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  floating  fheets  of  ice,  boats  in  great  numbers  pall- 
ing and  repa!iing.  By  the  force  of  the  current,  and  fliocks  received 
from  the  floating  ice,  at  length  the  roads  give  way;  the  ice  continues 
to  fail  down  with  the  ftream  for  a day  or  two  to  the  gulf,  and  the  whole 
river  is  clear.  A week  or  a fortnight  after  this,  the  ice  of  the  Ladoga 
comes  down;  which,  according  as  the  wind  may  happen  to'bc,  conti- 
nues a couple  or  more  days,  fometimes  as  many  weeks,  and  renders  the 
atmofphere  uncommonly  chill. 

The  ice  and  the  cold  are  of  fervice  to  the  inhabitants  in  various  ways. 
Diftanccs  are  much  fhortened  by  their  means,  inafmuch  as  people, 
horfes,  and  carriages  of  all  forts,  and  of  ever  fo  great  burden,  can  crofs 
the  Neva,  and  the  other  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  all  places  and  di- 
rections ; and  the  Cronftadt  gulf  fupplies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  want  of 
navigation  during  the  winter,  by  the  tranfport  of  commodities  of  every 
denomination  over  the  ice.  As  ice-cellars  here  are  a ncceflary  of  life, 
for  keeping  provifions  of  all  kinds  during  the  fummer,  To  every  hotife 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town  is  provided  with  one  of  them,  to  be  filled 
with  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  river.  This  operation  generally  takes 
place  about  the  beginning  of  February.  The  ice  alfo  promotes  the 
pleafure  of  the  inhabitants  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  for  the  diver- 
sion of  fledge  and  horfe-racing,  and  for  that  of  the  ice-hills,  fo  much 
admired  by  the  populace.  The  weight  of  thefe  ice-hills,  together  with 
that  of  a multitude  fometimes  of  5000  or  6000  perfons  (landing  about 
them  on  holidays,  give  the  IpeClator  a furprifing  idea  of  the  ftrength 
and  folidity  of  the  ice. 

What  may  be  executed  in  ice  was  (hewn  by  the  ice  palace  which  the 
Emprefs  Anne  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  in  1740.  It 
was  conftrutted  of  huge  quadrats  of  ice  hewn  in  the  manner  of  free 
Bone:  the  edifice  was  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  fixteen  in  breadth,  and 
twentv  in  height.  The  walls  were  three  feet  thick.  In  the  fevcral 
apartments  were  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  all  kinds  of  houfehold  furni- 
ture, of  ice.  In  front  of  the  palace,  befidcs  pyramids  and  ftatucs,  flood 
fix  cannon  carrying  balls  of  fix  pounds  weight,  and  two  mortars,  of  icc. 
From  one  of  the  former,  as  a trial,  an  iron  ball,  with  only  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  powder,  was  fired  olf.  The  ball  went  through  a two-inch 
board,  at  lixty  paces  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  ; and  the  piece  of 
ice  ar  illerv,  with  itslavcttc,  remained  uninjured  by  the  cxplofion.  The 
illumination  of  the  ice  palace  at  night  had  an  aftyniihingly  grand  cfivfl. 
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DESCRIPTION  of  the  ANIMALCULE,  FLOUNDER,  oi 
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TO  make  my  obfervations  on  this  fubject  the  more  intelligible,  I 
frail  place  "them  in  the  following  order;  Firi't,  as  to  the  fhape 
and  make  of  this  animalcule;  Secondly,  the  part  of  the  inteftines  where 
it  is  found;  Thirdly,  its  numbers,  and  the  manner  of  its  propagation; 
and  Fourthly,  hi  w thefe  creatures,  and  other  animalcules  of  a limilar 
nature,  by  fixing  themfelvcs  in  the  liver  and  other  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  can  produce  certain  difeafes,  and  their  fatal  confequcnces. 

Firft,  as  to  the  fhape  and  fize  of  this  creature,  and  its  fimilitude  to 
ether  known  animals;  it  bears  a near  rcfemblance  (in  miniature)  to 
our  foie  or  flounder,  as  appears  hy  Jig.  i,  which  rcprel'ents  it  of  the  fi/.c 
it  is  commonly  found;  this  figure  (hen's  the  back  or  prominent  fide; 
and  jig.  i,  the  belly,  or  flat  fide  of  it,  Fig.  ?,  is  one  of  the  young  of  the 
fame  fpccies,  flic  wing  the  back  ; 4,  tic  belly  of  the  fame;  ; and  6,  are 
figures  of  the  lame  creatures  magnified,  and  lhcwn  in  the  pofitions  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Thefe  animals  are  nor  often  feen  alive,  becaufe  the  diftafe  they  pro- 
duce does  not  always  (hew  itfclf  by  outward  tokens,  and  tfie  beaft 
aflliftcd  with  them  fometimes  feetns  fat  and  in  good  health,  and  then 
the  liver  is  not  perhaps  examined  till  (ome  time  after  the  bead  is  killed  ; 
and  thefe  creatures  cannot  endure  cold,  but,  if  by  being  expoled  to  it 
they  are  deprived  of  motion,  they  will  revive,  if  the  liver  be  held  in  a 
warm  hand,  or  put  into  warm  water.  Their  motion  is  undulating  or 
wriggling,  like  that  of  the  fifhes  before  mentioned,  their  colour  a yci- 
Jowilli  brown,  the  belly  quite  flat,  and  much  paler  coloured  than  the 
back  ; the  ikin  rough  and  covered  with  prickles  or  points,  and  lo  tranl- 
parent,  that  the  bowels  and  veficls  may  plainly  be  feen  on  both  fidcs. 
The  head  (which  is  (hewn  confiderably  magnified  at  fig.  7 ) is  of  a pointed 
form,  planorconvex,  that  is,  rounding  above  and  flat  below,  the  mouth 
projecting,  open,  and  of  an  oval  lhape,  nearly  in  faftiion  like  a carp. 
The  eyes,  which  are  piflrured  feparatelv  at  Jig.  8 and  9,  are  very  promi- 
nent, furrounded  with  a cartilaginous  or  grifily  ring,  and  are  placed, 
as  we  lcc  in  many  flat  fillies,  both  on  the  back,  or  upper  fijie,  with  a 
divifion  between  them. 

The  heart  is  fo  near  to  the  head,  and  the  bowels  fo  elefely  conjoined 
to  the  heart,  that  I queftion  whether  there  is  any  thing  properly  to 
diftinguilh  the  head  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  yet  in  molt  ani- 
mals are  feparate  and  diftinCt.  F’rom  the  heart  arife  two  veffels-fpread- 
ing  over  the  whole  body,  with  a wide  fpace  between  them,  extending 
almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  to,  and  be- 
tween thefe  veflejs  arc  many  fmaller  ones,  as  lheum  at  Jig.  it,  which 
are  fo  minute  that  no  moifture  can  be  dil'covered  within  them.  I ob- 
leived  in  the  larger  veffcls,  'two  forts  of  juices,  namely,  in  fotne  a yrl- 
lowifr  brown,  andMbmetimes  a kind  of  purple  ; in  others  a pale  green  ; 
bntu  of  a glutinous  orflimv  nature,  and  yet  flowing  in  the  vclTclT(cvcn 
a*rJr  th(r  ^ ath  of  the  animat,)  towards  the  heart,  if  held  up  by  the  tail, 
and  back  again,  upon  the  head  being  railed. 

The  excretory  duft,  or  pafiage  of  the  bowels,  is  in  an  unufual  place, 
being  on  the  right  fide  of  the  body,  ciole  under  the  head,  for  which 
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Ttnfon  the  inteftincs  are  as  it  were,  crowded  together  in  an  heap. 
There  is  a fmall  protuberance  at  the  beginning  of  the  bowels,  which 
take  to  be  the  liver;  and  between  this  anil  the  bowels,  1 find  in  all  of 
thole  animalcules  which  1 have  examined,  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
oval  particles,  hundreds  of  which,  taken  together,  are  not  equal  to  the 
file  of  a grain  of  land.  They  arc  of  a pale  red  colour,  and  I take 
them  to  be  the  fpawn  or  eggs.  Notwithstanding  my  mod  diligent  exa- 
mination of  thefie  creatures,  f never  could  difeover  any  difference  _ot 
fiexes;  and  it  Items  to  me  mod  probable,  that  they  are  of  that  lpecics 
called  Hermaphrodites,  or  every  one  equally  prolific;  at  lead,  none 
has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands  which  appeared  plainly  to  be  a male. 
The  tail,  though  of  the  fame  texture  with  the  relt  of  the  body,  is  much 
tenderer,  breaking  or  tearing  upon  the  flighted  touch. 

The  parts  in  1'everal  animals,  wherein  I have  hitherto  found  thefe 
creatures,  are  only  the  vetfels,  tubes,  and  channels,  wherein  the  gall  is 
farmed  and  collected,  though  mod  commonly  in  the  liver,  and  here  they 
may  be  laid  to  fwarm,  producing  grievous  fwellings,  callolities,  con- 
roriions,  and  finufes  in  the  part;  and  cavities  which  will  be  often 
found  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter.  In  thofe  parts  rheie  noxious 
animalcules  are  found  in  heaps,  and  the  places  where  they  lie  become 
hard  and  cartilaginous.  In  the  imall  gall-duiSts  they  lie  longitudinally, 
and  fometimes  rolled  or  curled  up  together ; and  I believe  that  many' 
perfons  have  hereby  been  led  into  a miltake  refpefifing  the  ihape  of 
them,  deferibing  them  to  be  oblong  round  worms;  but  in  truth,  how- 
ever clolelv  they  may  be  thus  rolled  up,  they  will  fpread  open  again, 
even  after  they  are  dead,  upon  being  thrown  into  warm  water,  for 
then  they  recover  their  flat  ihape,  but  at  the  fame  time-1  they  become 
rather  of  a paler  colour  than  they  originally  were. 

Thefe  creatures  are  commonly  found  in  great  numbers,  though  in 
this  particular  they  vary  much,  as  it  depends  on  their  having  had  more 
or  lefs  time  to  propagate.  I have  taken  out  of  one  liver  870  in  num- 
ber, befides  many  fragments,  and  exclufive  of  thofe  which  were  cut  in 
pieces  or  deftroyed  in  opening  the  liver.  And  in  another  liver  I have 
icon  but  ten  or  twelve. 

They  are  found  in  many  different  kinds  of  animals.  I have  been 
informed  by  hunters,  that  they  have  found  them  in  flags,  wild  boars, 
and  other  kinds  of  game,  both  great  and  Imall.  I myfelf  have  feen 
them  frequently  in  calves,  and  once  in  a young  bullock.  Sheep  are 
infefted  by  them  even  from  the  womb  of  the  parent,  and  iambs  of  a 
year  old  and  upwards,  as.  well  as  aged  lhcep. 

As  to  the  produdtion  and  propagation  of  thefe  animalcules,  T confider 
as  idle  tales,  what  fome  writers  alfert,  of  their  being  generated  by  pu- 
trefaction or  decayed  fubftances,  immoderate  wet  or  heats,  and  other 
equally  fenfelefs  imaginations ; and  I lay  it  down  as  a certain  truth, 
that  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  fmall  living  creatures,  are  produced  from 
their  like,  by  the  means  of  eggs,  feed,  or  fpawn,  according  to  the  na- 
ture implanted  in  them  at  their  firft  creation.  And  it  feems  to  me 
mod  probable,  that  thefe  animals,  with  their  eggs,  find  their  way  into 
the  bodies  of  (beep,  (and  which  wc  may  fuppole  to  be  the  cale  alfo 
with  other  infects  and  their  eggs,)  in  the  following  manner;  namclv, 
that  in  wet  fummers  and  autumns  thefe  animalcules,  which  arc  origi- 
nally bred  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  may,  with  the  water  in  which 
they  live,  be  fsvallowed  by  the  (liccp,  and  find  a nidus  in  the  liver.  It 
mu  ft  fee  m ftrange  to  us  that  a creature,  originally  bred  in  the  water, 
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fliould  find  a proper  receptacle  for  its  life  and  growth  in  the  warm 
bowels  of  an  animal ; and  yet  we  daily  fee  leeches,  which  are  alfo  bred 
in  the  water,  and  perfectly  cold  themlelves,  fuck  the  warm  blood  of  the 
human  fpccies  with  an  avidity  fcarcely  to  be  parallelled.  But,  as  Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek,  in  one  part  of  his  works,  obferves,  we  may  wonder  at 
thefe  operations  of  nature,  but  admiration,  and  nothing  more,  will  he 
the  refult  of  our  cogitations.  But  I am  not  of  the  opinion,  that  after 
being  fwallowcd,  they  do  thcmfelves  force  their  way  out  of  the  ftc- 
mach  and  bowels  into  the  gall-bladder ; I rather  conclude,  from  rea- 
fon  and  my  own  experience,  that  their  (pawn  or  eggs  may,  with  the 
oily  part  of  the  chyle  in  the  infedled  bead,  be  carried  into  the  veffels  of 
the  gall  bladder,  and  there  fix  themlelves ; forafmuch  as  thefe  veffels 
are  lined  with  a (limy  and  tenacious  fubllancc,  and  alfo  bccaufe  the  a-a][ 
is  not  like  the  blood,  in  continual  circulation,  but  is  retained  in  its  vef- 
fels, or  emitted,  as  the  calls  of  the  animal  oecontyrr.y  require.  Again, 
they  are  found  fwarming  in  the  liver,  where  they  produce  tumours^and* 
eallofitics,  and  caufc  the  colour  of  it  to  change.  And  it  1'ecrns  to  me 
not  at  all  furprizing  that  thefe  animalcules  Ihoulcl  live  and  be  nourifiied 
in  the  juices  of  the  gall,  for  every  living  creature  has  a fituation  and 
fpecies  of  food  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Sca-fi(h  die  in  frelh,  and  river-fifii 
m fait,  water.  A worm  cannot  live  in  the  air,  and  a fowl  expires  in 
the  earth.  What  wonder  is  it  then  that  the  creature  of  which  we  arc 
treating,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  another  animal,  (hould  find 
its  peculiar  place  of  life,  growth,  and  increafe,  in  the  veffels  of  the  «all 
and  in  the  gall  itfelf?  13 

In  the  la  It  place,  like  as  we  experience,  that  many  living  creatures 
are  found  in  the  human  body,  producing  difeafe,  pain,  and  death  itfelf; 
fo  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  animalcules  of  which  I have  been  treating’ 
and  which  are  fometimes  found  together  by  thoufands,  may  produce  the’ 
following  mifehievous  confequences  : 

Firft,  the  extraordinary  diftention  of  the  parts  where  they  harbour, 
as  well  by  the  growth  and  increafe  of  their  own  bodies,  as  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  fpecies  or  brood. 

Secondly,  by  their  biting  or  gnawing  the  parts  they  infeft,  fo  as  at 
length  to  break  or  deftrny  their  texture;  and  thus  wholly,  or  in  part, 
rendci  them  incapable  of  performing  their  functions. 

Thirdly,  by  forcing  their  bodies  into  the  fmali  tubes  and  veffels, 
whereby  the  delicate  frame  of  thofe  tender  parts  is  torn  afunder. 

_ fourthly,  by  obftrudling  the  paffages  in  the  veffels,  whereby  the 
clr£V.  '10n  °f  the  juices  is  prevented,  and  an  inflammation  enfues. 

i thly,  by  devouring  and  confuming  the  nutritive  juices,  whereby 
the  adjacent  parts  are  deprived  of  their  fupport  and  nourilhment. 

Sixthly,  by  clogging  the  veffels  with  their  excrements,  their  eggs  or 
JpfVvn’  and  llle  bodies  of  fuch  of  the  animalcules  themlelves  as^die, 
eie  „ motion  of  thofe  parts  being  impeded,  the  mod  fatal  ccn- 
lequences  follow. 

are.  1Tlany  other  ways  in  which  thefe  creatures  may  prove 

fufficie!  0 ammais'>  ^ofo  which  1 have  here  enumerated  may  be 
lumcient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  red.  1 

iniurv’  'vh°  canrfi?d  °llt  and  P™&tfc  a method  whereby,  without 
vent  their  on-,'  3/  S "f  t lC  k°dv  w'lere  t'lcPe  verm'n  harbour,  can  pre- 
what  is  whrf-'V/'r  ^ 1e  parts,  their  creeping  about  in  the  inteftines,  and 

them  while  V 1UI"  d-Vrln®  tdiere’  or  rather,  can  difcovcr  how  to  expci 
them  While  alive  out  of  the  body,  will  in  this  reffpedt  bid  fair  to  effiift  a 

curt. 
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cure.  It  Is  laid  down  as  a truth,  that  a diftcmpcrature  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  whether  proceeding  from  an  ill  conilitution  thereof,  < r from, 
an  interruption  in  the  circulation,  can  caufe  many  diftafes  and  their 
ail  confequenccs  : but  mull  it  therefore  he  deemed  unrcafonable  to  at- 
tempt proving,  that  animalcules  being  found  in  the  juices,  or  even  m 
the  more  folid  parts  of  the  body,  may  alfo  produce  dhcaiesi1  The  fir  ft 
of  thefc  points  is  mere  matter  of  theory  or  argument;  of  the  lecond, 
more  certain  proofs  can  be  brought ; confequently,  it  ieems  more  rati- 
onal, that  thofe  perfons,  who  altogether  rely  upon  their  experience, 
lhould,  in  their  enquiries,  diligently  inveftigate  the  realons  on  which 
they  found  their  opinions. 

Since  the  perul'al  of  this  Effay,  the  Tranflator  has  had  opportunities 
of  converfing  with  fcvcral  gentlemen,  converfant  in  the  grazing  of 
lheep,  from  whom  he  has  collected  the  following  particulars : 

That  in  very  wet  fcafons,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  a fpecies  of  grafs  fprings  up  in  the  low  and  wet  lands,  by.  feed- 
ing on  which  the  flieep  are  luppofed  to  contract  the  dillemper- .called 
the  rot.  That,  if  the  rains  do  not  abound  until  after  the  winter  froft 
has  been  experienced,  the  flieep  are  not  then  obnoxious  to  this  difeafe, 
but  otherwife  if  a wet  feafon  precedes  the  froft;  and  laftly,  that  flieep 
infefted  with  this  difeafe  do  for  a time  appear  fat  and  healthy,  but, 
when  the  diforder  gets  to  a height,  they  fall  awav  rapidly. 

Tiiefe  particulars  teem  to  prove,  that  the  difeafe  called  the  rot  in 
flieep  does  in  fact  proceed  from  the  animal  deferibed  in  the  preceding 
ElTay,  which  being  bred  in  the  marfhes,  and  adhering,  with  its  eggs, 
to  the  grafs  growing  in  watery  places,  is  fwallowed  by  the  fhcep.  And 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  froft  precedes  a wet  feafon,  the  animalcules 
and  their  eggs  are  killed  by  the  froft,  and  confequently  the  flieep 
efcape  ; we  may  alfo  conclude,  that,  while  this  noxious  animalcule  is  in 
an  infant  ft  te  in  the  bowels  of  the  flieep,  it  may  nor  be  particularly 
injurious,  but  when  it  arrives  at  a fize  to  prey  upon  the  liver,  firll  a 
a fleknefs,  and  wafting  in  the  animal,  and  afterwards  death,  mult  enfue  ; 
and  the  Tranflator  has  .been  informed  by  a gentleman’s  gamekeeper, 
that  he  has  frequently  found  hares  dead  of  this  dilealc,  and  that,  upon 
opening  them,  hundreds  of  the  animalcules  were  found  in  their  livers. 

The  animalcule  before  deferibed  is  called  in  feme  countries  a Fluke, 
in  others  a Loop,  but  moft  generally  a Flounder,  probably  from  the 
1 efemblance  it  bears  to  the  fifli  of  that  name. 

Several  receipts  for  the  Rot  have  been  publilhed  at  different  times,  of 
which  the  moft  approved  have  been  already  given  in  the  annexed  Natu- 
ral Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  129,  &c.  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

A remedy  for  this  difeafe  has  alfo  been  lately  offered  to  the  public, 
under  fa  nation  of  letters  patent,  granted  to  the  difeoverer,  Mr,  Thomas 
Fleet,  an  opulent  farmer,  at  P re  ft  on  Candover,  near  Bafingftoke,  in 
Jlampfliirc.  The  patent  fets  forth  the  ingredients  as  toll  ws : Tur- 
pentine, bole-armenic,  turmeric,  quickfllvcr,  brimftone,  ialt,  opium, 
r.ikanet-root,  bark,  antimony,  camphor,  and  diftilled  water;  to  be  pre- 
pared according  to  chemical,  and  compounded  according  to  rqedjcal,  art. 
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PIUS  the  Vllth,  w’nofc  fccular  name  was  Gregory  Barnabas  Chia. 

ramontc,  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  in  the  fmall  town  of  Cefcna, 
in  Romagna,  already  honoured  by  the  birth  of  his  immediate  predccef- 
Vol.V.  No.  73/  Pp  f^. 
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for,  the  late  Pius  VI.  He  was  alfo,  like  him,  defeended  from  a noble 
but  reduced  family  ; his  father  had  the  title  of  Count ; and  his  ancestors, 
although  fettled  in  Italy,  and  ranked  in  the  Cefcnate  nobility  for  many 
centuries  part,  were  accounted  of  a French  extra&ion,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  come  fr  m the  town  o ijClermont,  in  Auvergne,  whence  the  Italian 
name  of  Chiaramonte  was  derived. 

-His  holinefs  evinced,  from  his  carlietl  years,  a fober  and  a fedate 
mind,  an  uncommon  diligence  in  ftudies,  and  a degree  of  prudence  much 
fnperior  to  what  can  generally  be  expelled  from  young  people  of  a ten- 
der age.  His  friends,  therefore,  were  not  long  in  concluding  from  fuch 
difpofitions,  that  a quiet,  retired,  and  contemplative,  life,  would  be  fuit- 
able  to  him  ; and  refolved,  of  courfe,  that  he  fhould  take  the  religious 
habit  in  a monadic  order  competent  to  his  rank.  Accordingly  he  was, 
in  his  1 6rh  year,  received  into  the  BenediCtine  ; an  order  which,  from 
its  very  foundation,  has  been,  in  Italy  at  lead,  the  cxciufive  fanCtuary  of 
the  higheft:  nobility  ; and,  very  often,  the  afylum  of  princes  and  kings 
dilappointed  in  the  world. 

The  career  of  Chiaramonte  in  the  clauftral  dignities  was  neither 
rapid  nor  brilliant ; but,  what  is  perhaps  better,  regular,  rational,  and 
analogous  to  his  charaCler.  No  foonef  had  he  become  a pried,  than  he 
was  by  his  fuperiors  fuVnmoned  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  his 
refidence  in  the  large  convent  of  St.  Paul,  in  that  metropolis,  accounted 
the  richeft  BenediCtine  community  in  the  papal  dominions ; and  known, 
in  all  Europe,  for  being  contiguous  and  fubfervient  to  the  famous  Baft- 
lic  of  the  fame  name.  There  he  was  for  feveral  years  inltruCtor  of  no- 
vices; next,  profeffor  of  divinity  ; and,  when  near  forty,  abbot,  a con- 
fpicuous  and  independent  dignity,  and  the  higheft  preferment  ever  to 
be  hoped  by  a BenediCtine ; as,  according  to  a (landing  and  unalterable 
article  of  their  conftitution,  there  cannot  exift  either  a general  of  the  or- 
der, or  any  other  chief  above  the  abbots. 


His  condudt,  whilft  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  was  fuch  as  had  been  predicted 
by  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  his  charafter-,  an  inflexible  fup- 
porter  of  the  monadic  difcipline,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  an  accompliftied 
gentleman  in  mildnefs,  affability,  and  politenefs.  It  was  ufual  for  him 
to  fpend  the  whole  winter  in  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  that  of  St.  Califto,  in  Traftevere;  as  the  former  place, 
owing  to  the  ftagnation  of  waters  in  the  Tyber,  was  unwholefome  and 
dangerous  in  fummer  time.  His  income,  as  abbot,  was  full  5000  Ro- 
man crowns  (1  oool.  fterling),  of  which  the  greateft  part  he  beftowed 
j.11  aCts  of  charity,  chiefly  directed  to  relieve  honeft  families  in  diftrefs. 

Eminent  merit,  howfoever  it  may  be  concealed  in  the  recedes  of  ob- 
(curity,  or  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  modefty,  cannot  fail  at  length  to 
1 1 an  I p i re  and  attraCt  the  public  notice.  Chiaramonte,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, was,  by  the  late  pope,  his  countryman,  appointed  biftiop  of  TL- 
'°  *’  ln  '■be  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  This  election  did  certainly  great 
honour  to  Pius  VI.  as  it  proved  how  fagacious  he  was  in  difeovering, 
and  forward  ln  promoting,  a worthy  clergyman  out  of  the  circle  of  mi 
am  mous  court.  As  to  the  candidate  himfelf,  however,  it  rault,  we 
1 1 Ur?  t0  ^ave  been  utterly  indifferent ; for,  except  the  honour  of 
the  3 -V1?  ^,*:0  ft-cular  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 

,n.  fi1^  ’ 1 , 16  ’lalc*  any>  °f  being  e claujhis  in  aulam  revocatus,  he 
S 1,oier  trough  the  promotion.  The  bifhopric  of  Tivoli 
"L  . e a ,0\f  5°oo  crowns,  and  his  holinefs  was  too  good  a clergy- 

**  — j -1  ,00  well  aware  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  not  to  know  that  the 

income 
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income  of  a bifhop  is,  more  rigoroufly  than  that  of  a Benediflinc  abbot, 
the  eftate  of  the  poor. 

His  holinefs  had  hitherto  difplayed  his  moral  charafler,  merely  as  a 
chief  of  a religious  order ; and  his  intellectual  powers,  only  as  an  excel- 
lent divine.  His  new  dignity  foon  enabled  him  to  acquire  alfo  the  re- 
putation of  a fuitable  governor  to  a fccular  clergy,  and  of  an  eminent 
canonilt  and  civilian.  Never,  perhaps,  the  diocefe  of  Tivoli  was  hap- 
pier, than  under  his  cpifcopate.  He  was  a fevere  guardian  of  the  mo- 
rals of  his  clergy,  and  an  attentive  obferver  of  their  improvement  in 
fcience.  He  punifhed  their  faults  rigoroufly,  and,  nevcrthelefs,  he  was 
generally  beloved  by  them.  He  performed  towards  the  people  at  large 
all  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and,  very  often,  the  functions  of  a common 
clergyman  ; and,  as  his  religious  fentiments  had  no  mixture  of  hypocrify 
or  fanaticifm,  he  fometimes  indulged  in  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  fpent 
his  evenings  in  familiar  converfations  with  a feleCt  number  of  friends ; 
and,  when  he  had  opportunities,  gave  alfo  concerts  of  mufic  in  his  pa- 
lace, where  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  admitted,  and  treated  with  un- 
common kindnefs  and  liberality.  The  confequence  of  this  behaviour 
towards  the  Tivolefe  was  their  univerfal  regret,  when  he  happened  three 
years  after  to  be  promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Imoia,  in  Romagna,  and 
to  the  cardinalfhip. 

The  biihopric  of  Imoia  is  one  of  the  bed  benefices  of  the  kind  in 
the  Roman  (late.  It  yields  upwards  of  12,000  crowns  (nearly  2 500I. 
fterling.)  Chiaramonte  was,  however,  far  from  being  rich,  as  a cardi- 
nal, by  the  foie  revenues  of  his  epifcopal  fee  ; and,  by  a peculiar  cir- 
cumilance  which  is  deferving  of  record,  lie  was  not  able  to  obtain  any 
farther  favour  from  his  court,  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  pur- 
ple, as  he  might  juftly  have  expeCted,  and  as  it  really  was  the  cuilom  of 
the  papal  government  in  fuch  cafes.  The  late  pope  had,  cotcmporarily 
with  him,  conferred  the  fame  dignity  on  two  Neapolitan  prelates,  re- 
fiding  in  Rome,  Pignatelli  and  Rutfo,  in  hopes  that  his  Sicilian  majefty 
wrould  grant  to  thefe  two  cardinals,  his  fubjeCts,  fome  of  the  rich  abbeys 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant.  Pius 
VI.  was,  as  ufual,  difappointed  by  the  noted  cabals  of  the  Neapolitan 
Paglietti  and  Pulcinelli.  He  felt,  therefore,  the  neceflity  of  providing 
for  RufFo  and  Pignatelli  many  commanderies,  abbeys,  and  benefices,  in 
the  Roman  (late ; and  was  obliged,  of  courfe,  to  deprive  his  own  fub- 
jects  of  thefe  important  emoluments. 

The  Bifhop  of  Imoia  always  lived  in  his  diocefe,  and  very  feldom 
vifited  Rome.  For,  bcfides  the  fenfe  of  his  pailoral  duties  towards  his 
clergy  and  people,  he  might  alfo  have  been  induced  to  keep  far  from 
the  metropolis,  by  the  additional  confideration  that  he  was  not  able  to 
fupport,  with  his  fmail  income,  the  high  ftylc  of  a cardinal  at  court. 

On  the  1 ith  of  March  lad,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  he  w'as  defied 
pope  by  the  conclave  at  Venice,  and  proclaimed  under  the  name  of  Pius 
the  V 1 1 th ; with  the  higheft  rejoicings  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  gene- 
ral fatisfaction  of  all  the  Italians.  He  is  the  firft  Benediftine  monk  who 
has  occupied  the  papal  throne,  in  modern  times ; as  it  is  known  that 
the  illuftrious  order  of  St.  BenediiSt  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  governed 
the  church  almoll  exclufively,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  occafioned 
of  courfc  a convention,  that  no  individual  belonging  to  it  ihould  ever 
after  be  elected  pope. 
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On  CASUAL  MUTILATIONS  becoming  HEREDITARY 
MARKS  of  DISTINCTION. 


>rT~'  HAT  it  is  poffible  for  mutilations  produced  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
I mals,  cither  by  accident  or  by  artificial  means,  efpccially  when 
repeated  through  a whole  1 cries  of  generations,  to  degenerate  in  the 
courl'e  of  time  into  hereditary  marks  of  diitindlion,  feems  a priori  to  be 
incontrovertible.  At  any  rate,  who  can  alligti  a realon  why  this  Ihould 
not  be  .as  poffible. as  the  tranfmilTion  of  hereditary  organic  difeafes,  or 
hereditary  mcnflrofities,  or  the  moll  individual  traits  in  family  like- 
nefles,  fuch  as  a thick  undcr-lip,  lining  eye-brows,  and  lb  on,  which 
certainly  did  not  all  defeend  from  Adam  ; but  which  have  firft  appear- 
ed at  a certain  generation,  and  lince  that  period  have  been  continued, 
with  more  or  Ids  conflancyy  by  hereditary  tranfmilTion. 

lnjiances  among  Animals. — We  (ball  begin  with  a recent  one,  men- 
tioned by  M.  Schulz  in  his  Observations,  p.  17,  “A  Spanilh  bitch/’ 
lay:,  he,  “ which  had  been  in  my  polfcliion  for  fcveral  years,  was  not 
only  brought  forth  without  a tail,  but  at  various  times  produced  puppies 
fome  of  whom  were  deftitute  of  tails  alfo.  As  often  as  this  bitch 
brought  lorrh  more  than  one  puppy,  one  of  them,  perhaps,  was  quite 
perfect;  the  greater  part,  however,  had  half  tails  or  tails  Hill  Ihorter, 
and  one  at  'call  had  no  tail  at  all.  1 he  moll  lingular  thing  was,  that 
the  young  ahnotl  always  had  a refemblance  to  the  father,  whether 
gres  -bound,-  lpaniel,  ike.  in  regard  to  colour  and  bodily  conformation  ; 
and  deriving  nothing  more  from  their  mother,  the  Spanilh  bitch,  than 
the  finguiarity  of  having  only  the  third  part  of  a tail,  or  no  tail  at  all.” 
\V  c are.  told  by  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  that,  the  tail  of  a cat  having  been 
cut  oft  when  .young,-  fome  of  the  kittens  which  Die  afterwards  brought 
forth  were  always  without  tails.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  who,  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  generation,  differs  fo  much  from  Sir  Kenelm, 
lavs,  that  he  law  a birch  which  wanted  almoll  the  whole  tail  from  the 
rump,  and  that  the  half  of  her  young  were  brought  into  the  world 
vytth  tails,  and  the  other  half  without.  Buffon  afferts,  that  he  faw  dogs, 
t te  ea.s  and  tails  of  which  had  been  cropped  for  many  generations,  and 
which  transferred  this  mutilation,  either  totally  or  in  part,  to  their  pof- 
*cnt)  • R.  Mafch,  of  New  Strelitz,  gives  an  account,  in  the  Natur- 
pt fc/ier,  of  a butcher’s  dog,  the  tail  of  which,  according  to  cuftom,  had 
been  cut-off,  and  which  having  copulated  with  a fhe-wolf,  that  had  been 
“'e  latter  produced  three  baflards.  Among  thefe  was  a male, 
i<>  giej  like  the  father,  and  born  with  a cropped  tail;  lb  that  the 
caluai  mutiJanon  of  the  dog,  as  the  author  fays,  was  transferred  to  this 


\\  e are  told  by  D.  Forfler,  that  it  has  been  remarked  in  England, 
that  when  horfes  are  continually  docked,  and  both  flallions  and  mares 
hept  o for  many  generations,  the  foals,  at  laft,  come  into  the  world 
wi  I,  lomc  articulations  fewer  in  the  tail.  Buffon  has  enlarged  pretty 
rh  * h'1  thl.®  lul,Jcft.  and  endeavoured  toprove,  by  the  help  of  anatomv, 
the  r-ni.r  C s°  mcs.on  t!ie  bread -bone  and  knees  of  the  camel  are  merely 
risk  ^lC?CC  1 -Clr  hibjedlion,  and  the  force  by  which  thefe  ani- 
the* vnnm  *rC  LU|  2S*  1S  We^  known>  arc  obliged  to  kneel  down  ; and  as 
he  (rncamds’  vvh?n  K°l,Sht  furth»  have  callofuies  of  the  like  kind, 
prodt  ccdV'S  in  * ^‘00^  hereditary  tranfmiflion  of  luch  variations 
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Injia<>:ss  among  the  H::>ac.n  Sprcirs. — Cardan  fpcaks  of  the  well- 
known  ancient  cultom  of  the  Peruvians  of  Puerto  Viego,  who  prefled 
between  boards  the  heads  of  their  new-born  children.  1 his  cuftom, 
however,  became  afterwards  like  a fecond  nature  ; fo  that,  in  rhecourfe 
of  time,  children  were  brought  into  the  world  with  heads  formed  in 
that  Angular  manner  : and  Cardan  exprefsly  fays,  that  this  flatnefs  of 
the  head  was  originally  the  work  of  art,  and  not  of  nature.  Hippo- 
crates, in  his  work  upon  air,  water,  and  climate,  mentions  fomething  of 
the  like  kind  in  regard  to  the  Macrocephali,  a people  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  who  prefled  the  heads  of  their  new-born  children  ; and 
this  practice  repeated,  through  many  generations,  produced  at  length  an 
hereditary  d'ftindtion  ; fo  thar  the  children  were  born  with  heads  of  a 
particular  form.  “ At  firft,”  fays  he,  “ the  practice  of  the  country 
leems  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  conformation  ; but  ctiftom  after- 
wards became  nature.  Thofe  who  had  the  largeft  heads  were  conlider- 
ed  as  the  nobleft  ; and  for  this  reafon  the  Macrocephali  prefled  the  yet 
pliable  tender  heads  of  their  children  with  their  hands,  and  forced  them 
to  extend  in  length  by  bandages  and  other  means.  This  artificial  pro- 
cefs  gave  occafion  to  the  fublequent  incrcafe  of  fize  in  the  heed  among 
thefe  people,  fo  that  artificial  means  were  no  longer  requifite  for  that 
purpofe.”  Hippocrates,  ho\\ever,  adds  in  a fhort  fuStion,  “ That  in 
his  time  their  heads  had  no  longer  that  Angular  form  completely,  becatife 
they  had  entirely  negleCfed  the  above  artificial  means  of  formation.” 
But  that  this  very  little  contradi&s  his  preceding  account  and  opinion 
is  lhewn  by  the  intermediate  palfages,  where  he  endeavours  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  from  his  well-known  theory  of  generation  : “ The 
generative  matter,”  fays  he,  “ is  colle&cd  from  all  parts  of  the  body; 
from  found  bodies  it  comes  found,  and  from  difeafed  bodies  difeafed  : 
now,  as  bald  heads,  blue  eyes,  and  over-grown  bodies,  are  tranfmitted 
in  families,  and  the  like  rule  takes  place  in  other  circumflanccs  of  con- 
formation, why  fhould  not  children,  with  great  heads,  be  produced  by 
great-headed  parents?”  Hippocrates,  therefore,  evidently  meant  only 
that  in  the  courfe  of  time  nature  fometimes  abandons  forms  Ihe  has 
aflumed,  and  returns  again  to  the  original. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  work  on  the  generation  of  animals,  fpcaking  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  theory  of  Hippocrates  refpefting  generation  is 
founded,  fays : “ It  is  very  probable  for  this  reafon,  befides  others,  that 
children  not  only  refemble  their  parents  in  internal  and  innate  proper- 
ties, but  even  in  external  marks  which  are  merely  cafual ; for  there  are 
inftanccs  of  moles  being  tranfmitted  from  parents  to  their  children,  and 
on  the  very  fame  parts  of  the  body.”  He  himfelf  quotes  a Chaldean, 
who,  having  a mole  on  his  arm,  tranfmitted  it  to  his  fun,  though  in  the 
latter  it  was  not  fo  apparent  as  in  the  father.  Pliny  alfo,  where  he 
treats  of  marks,  moles,  and  the  like,  being  fometimes  inherited  by  chil- 
dren, adds,  by  way  of  example  : Quarto  partu  Dacorum  originis  riota 
in  braefuo  redditur.  In  my  opinion,  this  paflage  alludes  to  the  heredi- 
tary tranfmiflion  of  moles  among  the  Dacians,  Illyrians,  &c.  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  teflimony  of  many  of  the  ancients,  were  diftinguilhcd  by 
this  Angularity. 

A ftaff-officer,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  in  his 
younger  days,  had  received  a wound  in  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand,  which  had  been  rendered  crooked  during  the  cure;  and  his  lbn 
and  daughter  were  Lorn  each  with  the  little  finger  of  the  fame  hand 
crooked. 
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ProfcfTor  Blumenbach  adds  Tome  very  curious  information  on  this 

fubjiCt: “ A lirerar.y  man,  of  very  great  acutcncfs,  when  converfing 

wiih  me  on  this  fubjeCt,  ftarted  the  following  objection  : If  artificial 
mutilations  can  become  hereditary,  children  born  of  circumcil'ed  parents 
muft  often  be  born  without  the  forefkin,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cafe.  At  that  time  I was  acquainted  with  only  one  inftance  of  this  kind 
in  Sreph.  Gcrlach’s  Journal  ; but  one  example  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  any  peculiar  weight.  I,  however,  once  happened  to  a(k  a Jew' 
of  this  place,  a man  not  deftitute  of  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  ritual  of  his  nation  rcfpeCting  this  circumttance,  and  was  told  that  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  children  of  the  Jews  were  brought  into  the 
world  with  fo  Ihort  a forefkin  that  it  required  an  experienced  and  careful 
hand  tocircumcife  them.  This  innate  deficiency  is  diltinguilhed  by  a 
particular  Hebrew  appellation,  nauld  mohl,  or  born  circumcifed.  His 
ow  n father,  who  had  circumcifed  above  700  boys,  and  who  was  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  expertnefs  in  this  cafe,  not  at  all  uncommon, 
often  fpoke  of  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  operation  under  fuch  cir- 
cumflanccs.  In  a .'word,  what  had  appeared  to  me  an  argument  againft 
the  hereditary  tranfmifhon  of  artificial  mutilations,  became  unexpectedly 
an  impottant  argument  in  its  favour.  I will,  however,  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  all  the  cafes  above  mentioned  may  not  be  of  equal  authenti- 
city, and  equally  incontrovertible;  but  even  though  the  lcaft  impro- 
bable fhould  be  rejected,  there  will  ftfll  remain,  to  fupport  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  thing,  as  many  as  could  be  defired  fora  propofition  which 
cannot  well  be  proved  by  direCt  experiments  made  for  the  purpofe.” 

ACCOUNT  of  the  PEARL  FISHERY  in  the  GULPH  of 
MANAR,  1797-  By  Henry  J.  Le  Beck,  Efq\ 

FROM  the  accounts  of  the  former  pearl  filherics  at  Ceylon,  it  will  be 
found,  that  none  have  ever  been  fo  productive  as  this  year’s.  It 
was  generally  ftippofcd  that  the  renter  would  be  infallibly  ruined,  as  the 
fum  he  paid  for  the  prefent  fifhery  was  thought  exorbitant  when  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  formerly  given : but  this  conjecture  in  the 
event  appeared  ill  founded,  as  it  proved  extremely  profitable  and  lu- 
crative. 

The  farmer  this  time  was  a Tamul  merchant,  who,  for  the  privilege 
of  filhing  with  more  that  the  ufual  number  of  donies  or  boats,  paid  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thoufand  Porto-novo  pagodas ; a fum 
nearly  double  the  ufual  rent. 

Thefc  boats  he  farmed  out  again  to  individuals  in  the  bell  manner  he 
could  ; but,  for  want  of  a lufficient  number  of  divers,  fome  of  them  could 
not  be  employed. 

The  filhing,  which  commonly  began  about  the  middle  of  February, 
if  wind  and  weather  allowed,  was  this  year,  for  various  rcafons,  delayed 
till  the  end  of  the  month;  yet,  lb  favourable  was  the  weather,  that  the 
i enter  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  tile  permifiion  granted  by  the 
aS^^mer|t,  to  fi fix  a little  longer  than  the  ufual  period  of  thirty  days. 

The  fifhery  cannot  well  be  continued  after  the  letting-in  of  the  fouth- 
ern  monfoon,  which  ufualiy  happens  about  the  1 5th  of  April,  as,  after 
that  tune,  the  boats  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  pearl  banks,  and  the 
water  being  then  fo  troubled  by  heavy  feas,  diving  would  be  impracti- 
cable ; m notation  to  which,  the  fea-weed,  a fpecies  of  fucus,  driven 
in  y t ie  umtherly  wind,  and  which  fpreads  to  a confiderable  diltance 
item  the  thoie,  would  be  an  impediment. 

Many 
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Man)  of  the  divers,  being  Roman  Catholics,  leave  the  fifherv  on 
Sundays  to  attend  divine  fervice  in  their  church  at  Aripoo',  but  it 
cither  a Mahomcdnn  or  Hindoo  feftival  happens  during  the  Billing  oa/s, 
or  if  it  is  interrupted  by  Itormy  weather,  or-  any  other  accident,  this 
loft  time  is  made  up  by  obliging  the  Catholics  to  work  on  Sundays. 

The  fear  of  lharks  is  alio  another  caufe  of  interruption.  There, 
nmongft  1'otne  others,  are  the  rcafons  that,  out  of  two  months,  (from 
February  till  April,)  feldom  more  than  thirty  days  can  be  employed  in 
the  filhery.  „ 

As  this  time  would  be  infufficient  to  fifli  all  the  banks  (each  of  which 
has  its  appropriate  name,  both  in  Dutch  and  Tamul,)  it  is  carried  on 
for  three  or  four  luccelh ve  years,  and  a new  contrail  annually  made, 
till  the  whole  banks  have  been  filhed;  af.er  which  they  are  left  to  re- 
cover. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  this  purpofe,  or  from  one  general 
filhing  to  another,  has  not  yet  been  exadflv  determined  ; it  was,  there- 
fore, a praiflice  to  depute  fomc  perlons  to  vilit  the  banks  annually,  and 
to  give  their  opinion,  whether  a filhery  might  be  undertaken  with  any 
degree  of  fuccels  ? 

From  various  accounts,  which  I have  collected  from  good  authority, 
and  the  experience  of  thole  who  alfifted  at  Inch  examinations,  I conjec- 
ture, that  every  feven  years  fuch  a general  filhery  could  be  attempted 
with  advantage,  as  this  interval  feems  fufficient  for  the  pearl  fhells  to 
attain  their  growth  : I am  alfo  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a report, 
made  by  a Dutch  governor  at  Jafnas,  of  all  the  fiiheries  that  have  been, 
undertaken  at  Ceylon  lincc  1722  ; a tranflation  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Wolfe’s  Travels  into  Ceylon.  But  the  ruinous  condition  in  which 
the  divers  leave  the  pearl  banks  at  each  filhery,  by  attending  only  to 
the  profit  of  individuals,  and  not  to  that  of  the  public,  is  one  great  caufe 
that  it  requires  twice  the  above-mentioned  fpacc  of  time,  and  fometimes 
longer,  for  rendering  the  filhing  produttive.  They  do  n x pay  the 
leaft  attention  to  fpare  the  young  and  immature  (hells  that  contain  no 
pearl ; heaps  of  them  are  feen  thrown  out  of  the  boats  as  ufclefs  on  the 
beach  between  Manar  and  Aripoo:  if  thele  had  been  (offered  to  re- 
main in  their  native  beds,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  produced  many 
line  pearls.  It  might,  therefore,  be  advifable  to  oblige  the  boat-people 
to  throw  them  into  the  fea  again  before  the  boats  leave  the  bank.  If 
this  circumfpeftion,  in  fparing  the  fmall  pearl  fhells  to  perpetuate  the 
breed,  was  always  obferved,  fucceeding  fiiheries  might  be  expefted 
fooner,  and  with  ftill  greater  fuccefs : but  the  negleft  of  this  fimple 
precaution  will,  I fear,  be  attended  with  fimilar  fatal  confequences  here, 
as  have  already  happened  to  the  pearl  banks  on  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  South 
America,  and  Sweden,  where  the  fifherie,  are  by  no  means  fo  profitable 
at  prefent  as  they  were  formerly. 

Another  caufe  of  the  dcftrudlion  of  numbers  of  both  old  and  young 
pearl-lhells  is  the  anchoring  of  fo  many  boats  on  the  banks ; almoft  all 
of  them  ufc  differently  formed,  clumfy,  heavy,  wooden  anchors,  large 
ftones,  &c.  Sec , If  this  evil  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  it  might,  at 
leaft,  be  greatly  leffened,  by  obliging  them  all  to  ufc  anchors  of  a par- 
ticular fort,  and  lefs  deftruftive. 

This  feafon  the  Seewel  Bank  only  was  filhed,  which  lies  above 
twenty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Aripoo,  oppofite  to  the  frclh  water 
rivers  of  Moofalee,  Modragam,  and  Pomparipoo.  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  pearls  on  the  north-weft  part  of  this  bank,  which  confifts  of 

rock, 
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rock,  arc  of  a clearer  water  than  thofe  found  on  the  fouth-eaft,  nearcft 
the  fhore,  growing  on  corals  and  fand. 

Condatchv  is  fituated  in  a bay,  forming  nearly  a half-moon,  and  is  a 
xvafte  Tandy  diftriift,  with  fome  mifcrable  huts  built  on  it.  The  water 
is  bad  and  brackifb,  and  the  foil  produces  only  a few,  widely  fcartcred, 
Runted  trees  and  bufbes.  Thcfe  perfons  who  remain  here  during  the 
fifliery  are  obliged  to  get  their  water  for  drinking  from  Aripoo,  a village 
with  a fmall  old  fort,  lying  about  four  miles  to  the  fouthward.  Tigers, 
porcupines,  wild  hogs,  pangolines,  or  the  Ceylon  armadillos , are,  amongft 
other  quadrupeds,  here  common.  Of  amphibia,  there  are  tortoiles, 
cfpeciaily  the  tejludo  geumetrica,  and  various  kinds  of  fnakes.  A con- 
chologift  meets  here  with  a large  field  for  his  enquiries.  The  prefents 
which  I made  to  the  people  employed  in  the  fifhery,  to  encourage  them 
to  collect  all  forts  of  Ihclls  which  the  divers  bring  on  (hore,  produced 
but  little  effe&;  as  they  were  too  much  taken  up  in  fearching  after  the 
mother-of-pearl  ihells  to  pay  attention  to  anv  other  obje£L  However, 
my  endeavours  were  not  entirely  ufelefs;  i will  fpecify  here  a few  of 
the  number  1 collt&cd  during  my  ftay  : different  kinds  of  piZlir.es,  pa- 
hum  porphyreum , Jolcn  radiatus , Venus  cajh  cnjis  Linn,  ajlrea  hyotis, 
ujir.  Forjkol::,  ojlr.  Malleus,  my  Ulus  hirundo  Linn,  [pundilus  crocius , 
p /tolas  pufilltts  Linn,  mi  Ira  epifcopdlis  Linn.  Upas  Jlriata  Penn  ami, 
(•vide  Zoo/.  Bril.)  patella  tricat  ina/a  Linn,  bul/a  perfeZla  maculata, 
harpa  nobilis,  porcellana  falita  Rumph.  Jlronibus  fcorpio,  and  other  of 
inferior  kinds.  Amongft  the  zoophytes,  many  valuable  fpecies  of fpon- 
Stee,  cot  all in  re,  fat  ular  lev,  Sec.  a great  variety  of  fea-ftars,  and  other 
marine  productions,  that  cannot  be  preferred  in  fpirits,  but  ftiould  be 
described  on  the  fpot.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  defeription  of  the  different 
animals  inhabiting  the  ihells,  are  the  more  worthy  of  our  attention, 
and  deferve  farther  inveftigation,  as  we  are  yet  very  deficient  in  this 
branch  of  natural  hiftory. 

During  the  fifhing  (eafon,  the  defert  barren  place,  Condatcliey, 
offers  to  our  view  a feene  equally  novel  and  aftonilhing.  A heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  thoufands  of  people,  of  different  colours,  countries, 
caffs,  and  occupations ; the  number  of  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
fea-ihore,  with  their  (hops  or  bazars  before  each  of  them  ; and  the  many 
boats  returning  on  (hore  in  the  afternoon,  generally  richly  laden  ; all 
together  form  a fpedlacle  entirely  new  to  an  European  eye.  Each 
owner  runs  to  his  refpeftive  boat  as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  fhore,  in  hopes 
ot  finding  it  fraught  with  immenfe  treafure,  which  is  often  much 
gi eater  in  imagination  that  in  the  (hell;  and,  though  he  is  difappointed 
one  day,  he  relies  with  greater  certainty  on  the  next,  looking  forward 
to  the  fortune  promifed  him  by  his  ftars,  as  he  thinks  it  imp  Tlible  for 
the  aftrological  predictions  of  his  Brahmen  to  err. 

To  present  riot  and  diforder,  an  officer  with  a party  of  Malays  is 
(rationed  here.  They  occupy  a large  fquare,  where  they  have  a field- 
piece,  and  a flag- (faff  for  fignals. 

Here  and  there  you  meet  with  brokers,  jewellers,  and  merchants,  of 
all  dclcriptions ; alio  futrlers,  offering  provifions  and  other  articles  to 
grant)  the  fenlusl  appetite  and  luxury.  But  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  occupied  with  the  pearls.  Some  are  bufily  employed  in  affort- 
ingtnern  ten  which  purpole  they  make  ufe  of  fmall  brafs  plates  perfo- 
rated with  holes  of  different  fixes ; others  are  weighing,  and  offering 
them  to  the  purchnfer ; while  others  arc  drilling  or  boring  them,  which 
they  perform  for  a trifl*.  b 
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The  inftrument  thefe  people  carry  about  with  them  for  this  purpor- 
ts of  a very  fimple  conftrutfion,  but  requires  much  Ikill  and  cxcrcife  to 
ufe  it;  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : The  principal  part  confifts 
of  a piece  of  loft  wood,  of  an  obtufc,  inverted,  conical  fhape,  about  fix 
incites  high  and  four  in  diameter  in  its  plain  furfacc ; this  is  fupported 
by  three  wooden  feet,  each  of  which  is  more  than  a foot  in  length. 
Upon  the  upper  flat  part  of  this  machine  are  holes  or  pits  for  the  larger 
pearls,  and  the  fin  alter  ones  are  beat  in  with  a wooden  hammer.  On 
the  right  fide  of  this  ftool,  half  a cocoa-nut  (hell  is  fattened,  which  is 
filled  with  water.  The  drilling  inftruments  are  iron  fpindles,  of  vari- 
ous fizes,  adapted  to  the  different  dimenfions  of  the  pearls,  which  are 
turned  round  in  a wooden  head  by  a bow.  The  pearls  being  placed  on 
the  flat  furfacc  of  the  inverted  cone,  as  already  mentioned,  the  operator, 
fitting  on  a mat,  preffes  on  the  wooden  head  of  his  inftrument ^vith  the 
left  hand,  while,  with  his  right,  he  moves  the  bow  which  turns  round 
the  moveable  part  of  the  drill ; at  the  fame  time  he  moiftens  the  pearl, 
occzfionallv  dipping  the  little  finger  of  the  fame  hand  into  the  water  of 
the  cocoa-nut  lhell  with  a dexterity  that  can  only  be  attained  by  con- 
ftant  praddice. 

Amongft  the  crowd  are  found  vagabonds  of  every  deferipfion,  fuch 
as  paodarams,  Andee  or  Hindu  monks,  fakirs,  beggars,  and  the  like, 
who  are  impertinently  troublcfome.  Two  of  thefe  wretches  particu- 
larly attracted  the  attention  of  the  mob,  thdugh  their  luperftitious  pe- 
nance mutt  have  difgufted  a man  of  the  lead  refledUon  : one  had  a grid- 
iron, of  one  foot  and  a half  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  fattened 
round  his  neck,  with  which  he  always  w-alked  about,  nor  did  he  take 
it  off  either  when  eating  or  ileepiug;  the  other  had  faltencd  round  that 
member  which  decency  forbids  me  to  mention,  a brafs  ring,  and  fixed 
to  it  was  a chain,  of  a fathom  in  length,  trailing  on  the  ground  ; the 
links  of  this  chain  were  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  the  u'hole  was 
exhibited  in  a mod  fcandalous  manner. 

The  peftilential  fmell  occationed  by  the  numbers  of  putrefying  pearl 
fifhes,  renders  the  atmofphere  of  Condatchey  lb  infufferably  offenfive 
when  the  fottth-weft  wind  blnvs,  that  it  fenfibly  affedfs  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  any  one  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  cadaverous  fmells.  This  putre- 
fabtion  generates  immenfe  numbers  of  worms,  flies,  mufkitocs,  and 
other  vermin,  all  together  forming  a feene  ftrongly  difpleafing  to  the 
fenfes. 

Thofe  who  are  not  provided  with  a fufficient  ftock  of  money  fuffer 
great  hardlhips,  as  not  only  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  very  clear,  but 
even  every  drop  of  good  water  mult  be  paid  for.  Thofe  who  drink, 
the  brackiih  water  of  this  place  are  often  attacked  by  fickncfs.  It  may 
e^fily  be  conceived  what  an  efledt  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  the  cold 
of  the  night,  the  heavy  dews,  and  the  putrid  fmell,  mud  have  .on  weak 
conflitutions.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  of  thofe  who  fall  fick 
many  die,  and  many  more  return  home  with  fevers,  fluxes,  or  other 
equally  fatal  dilbrders. 

The  many  difappointments  tifualiy  experienced  by  the  lower  claffes 
of  men  in  particular,  make  them  often  repent  of  their  coming  here. 
They  are  often  ruined,  as  they  rilk  ail  they  arc  worth  to  purchafe  pearl 
/hells  i however,  there  are  many  inftanpes  of  their  making  a fortune 
beyond  all  expedition.  A particular  circumltance  of  this  kind  fell 
within  my  own  obfervation  : a day  labourer  bought  three  oyfters  for  a 
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copper  /an am,  (about  the  value  of  two-pence,)  and  vvas  fo  fortunate  as 
to  find  one  of  the  largeft  pearls  which  the  fifhery  produced  this  fcafon. 

The  donies  appointed  for  the  fifhery  are  not  all  procured  at  Ceylon  j 
many  came  from  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  each  of  which 
has  its  diftinguifhing  number.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  a gun  is  fired 
as  a figna',  when  they  fail  from  Condatchcy  with  an  cafterly  or  land 
wind  under  the  direction  of  a pilot.  If  the  wind  continues  fair,  they 
reach’  the  bank  before  day,  and  begin  diving  at  fun-rife,  which  they 
continue  till  the  weft  or  fea-breeze  fets  inj  with  which  they  return. 
The  moment  they  appear  in  fight,  the  colours  arc  hoifted  at  the  Hag- 
ftaff  and  in  the  afternoon  they  come  to  an  anchor;  fo  that  the  owners 
of  tile  boats  are  thereby  enabled  to  get  their  cargoes  out  before  night, 
which  may  amount  to  30,000  oyfters,  if  the  divers  have  been  a&ive  and 

fuccefsfuh  . 

Each  boat  carries  twenty-one  men  and  five  heavy  diving-ftones,  for 
the  ufc  of  ten  divers,  who  are  called  in  Tamul  kooly  k&Ttr\  the  reft  c>f 
the  crew  confifts  of  a tandcl,  or  head  boatman,  an,d  ten  rowers,  who 
afTift  in  lifting  up  the  divers  and  their  (hells. 

The  diving-ftonc  is  a piece  of  coarfc  granite,  a foot  long,  fix  inches 
thick,  and  of  a pyramidical  fhape,  rounded  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A 
large  hair  rope  is  put  through  a hole  in  the  top.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe 
another  kind  of  (tone,  fhaped  like  a half  moon,  to  bind  round  their  belly, 
fo  that  their  feet  may  be  free.  At  prefent  thefe  are  articles  of  trade  at 
Condatchcy.  The  moft  common,  or  pyramidical  ftone,  generally 
weighs  about  thirty  pounds.  If  a boat  has  more  than  five  of  them,  the 
crew  are  either  corporally  punifhed  or  fined. . 

The  diving,  both  at  Ceylon  and  Tutucorin,  is  not  attended  with  fo 
many  difficulties  as  authors  imagine.  The  divers,  confiding  of  different 
yafts  and  religions,  (though  chiefly  of  Panawer  and  Muffulmans,)  nei- 
ther make  their  bodies  fmooth  with  oil,  nor  do  they  flop  their  ears, 
mouths,  or  nofes,  with  any  thing,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fait  wateF. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  utility  of  diving-bells,  bladders,  and  double 
flexible  pipes.  According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  fliark  conjurer,  they 
ufe  no  food  while  at  work,  nor  till  they  return  on  ffiore  and  have  bathed 
themfelves  in  freffi  water.  Thefe  Indians,  accuftomed  to  dive  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  fearlcfsly  defeend  to  the  bottom,  in  a depth  of 
from  five  to  ten  fathoms,  in  fearch  of  ti  eafurcs.  By  two  cords  a diving- 
flpne  and  a net  are  connected  with  the  boat.  The  diver,  putting  the 
ices  of  his  right  foot  on  the  hair  rope  of  the  diving  ftone,  and  thofe  of 
his  left  on  the  net,  feizes  the  two  cords  with  one  hand,  and,  ffiutting  h«s 
noftrils  with  the  other,  plunges  into  the  water.  On  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, he  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  collects  into  it  the  pearl 
fliells  as  faft  as  poffible  during  the  time  he  finds  himfelf  able  to  remain 
under  water,  which  ufuallv  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  refumes 
his  former  pofture,  and  making  a fignal,  by  pulling  the  cord-s,  he  »s 
immediately  lifted  into  the  boat.  On  emerging  from  the  fea,  he  dif- 
charges  a quantity  of  water  from  his  mouth  and  nofe,  and  thofe  who 
have  not  been  long  enyred  to  diving,  frequently  dilcharge  fame  blood  ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  diving  agaiu  in  their  turn.  When 
the  firft  five  divers  come  up,  and  are  refpiring,  the  other  five  are  going 
down  with  the  fame  ftones.  Each  brings  up  about  one  hundred  oyfters 
in  his  net,  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  any  accident,  may  make  fifty  trips 
in  a forenoon.  They  and  the  boat’s  crew  get  generally  from  the  owner, 
inftead  of  money,  a fourth  of  the  quantity  which  they  bring  on  fhore  ^ 
but  fome  are  paid  in  cafli;  according  to  agreement. 
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The  rhoL  Ikilful  divers  come  from  Collifh,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ; 
fome  of  them  are  fo  much  exercifed  in  the  art,  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
it  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  ufual  weight,  and  for  a handlome  reward 
will  remain  under  water  for  the  fpace  of  fcvcn  minutes : this  I law  per- 
formed by  a CafFry  boy,  belonging  to  a citizen  at  Karical,  who  had 
often  frequented  the  filheries  of  thei'e  banks.  Though  Dr.  Halley 
deems  this  impoHible,  daily  experience  convinces  us,  that,  by  long  prac- 
tice, any  man  may  bring  himielf  to  remain  under  water  above  a couple 
of  minutes.  How  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  South-Sea  Iflands  dil- 
tinguifh  themlelvcs  in  diving  we  learn  from  feveral  accounts;  and  who 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  wonderful  Sicilian  diver  Nicolas,  furnamed 
the  Filh  ? 

Every  one  of  the  divers,  and  even  the  moft  expert*  entertain  a great 
dread  of  the  (harks,  and  will  not,  on  any  account,  del'cend  until  the 
conjurer  has  performed  his  ceremonies-.  This  prejudice  is  fo  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds*  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  keep  tvvofuch 
conjurers  always  in  their  pay*  to  remove  the  fears  of  their  diverse 
Thirteen  of  thefc  men  were  now  at  the  lilhery  from  Ceylon  and  the 
ewaft  to  profit  by  the  fuperllitious  folly  of  thei'e  deluded  people.  They 
are  called  in  Tamul  Pillal  Kadtur * which  fignifies  one  who  binds  the 
(hark#,  and  prevents  them  from  doing  mifehief.  t 

The  manner  of  enchanting  confifts  in  a number  of  prayers  learned 
by  heart,  that  nobody,  probably  not  even  the  conjurer  himfelf,  under- 
llands,  which  he,  (landing  on  the  fhorc,  continues  muttering  and  grum- 
bling from  fun-rife  until  the  boats  return  : during  this  period  they  are 
obliged  to  abllain  from  food  and  fleep,  otherwife  their  prayers  would 
have  no  avail;  they  are,  however,  allowed  to  drink,  which  privilege 
they  indulge  in  a high  degree,  and  are  frequently  fo  giddy  as  to  be 
rendered  very  unfit  for  devotion.  Some  of  the  conjurers  accompany 
the  divers  in  their  boats;  which  plcal'es  them  very  much,  as  they  have 
their  prote&ors  hear  at  hand.  - Neverthelefs,  I was  told,  that  in  one 
of  the  preceding  fifheries  a diver  loll  his  leg  by  a (hark ; and,  when  the 
head  conjurer  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  accident,  he  replied,  that 
an  old  witch  had  juft  come  from  the  coaft,  who,  from  envy  and  malice, 
had  caufed  this  difafter  by  a counter-conjuration*  which  made  fruitlefs 
his  (kill,  and  of  which  he  was  informed  too  late:  but  he  afterwards 
Ihewed  his  fuperiority  by  enchanting  the  poor  fharks  fo  effs6lually, 
that,  though  they  appeared  in  the  midft  of  the  divers,  they  were  un- 
able to  open  their  mouths.  During  my  flay  at  Condatchey,  no  accident 
of  this  kind  happened.  If  a (hark  is  feen*  the  divers  immediately  make 
a fignal,  which  on  perceiving,  all  the  boats  return  inflantly.  A diver 
who  trod  upon  a hammer-oy fter,  and  was  fomewhat  wounded,  thought 
he  was  bit  by  a (hark,  confequcntly  made  the  ufual  (ignai ; which, 
caufcd  many  boats  to  return ; for  which  miftake  he  was  afterwards 
punifhed. 

The  owners  of  the  boats  fometimes  fell  their  oyftcrs*  and  at  other 
times  open  them  on  their  own  account.  In  the  latter  cafe,  fome  put 
them  on  mats  in  a fquare,  furrounded  With  a fence  ; others  dig  holes  of 
almoft  a foot  deep*  and  throw  them  in  till  the  animal  dies ; after  which 
they  open  the  (hells*  and  take  out  the  pearls  with  more  eafe.  Even 
thefe  lquares  and  holes  are  fold  by  audlion  after  the  filhery  is  finifhed, 
as  pearls  often  remain  there  mixed  with  the  (and. 

i n fpitc  of  every  care,  tricks  in  p eking  out  the  pearls  from  the 
cyders  can  hardly  be  prevented.  In  this  the  natives  arc  extremely  dex- 
terous, The  following  is  one  mode  they  put  in  practice  to  ctfe£l  their 
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purpofe : when  a boat-owner  employs  a number  of  hired  people  tocol- 
ledt  pearls,  lie  places  over  them  an  infpedtor  cf  his  own,  in  -whom  he 
can  confide;  thefe  hirelings  previouflv  agree  that  one  of  them  fhall 
play  the  part  of  a thief,  and  bear  the  puniflimenr,  to  give  his  comrades 
an  opportunity  of  pilfering.  If  ore  of  the  gang  happens  to  meet  with 
a large  pearl,  he  makes  a fign  to  his  accomplice,  who  inftantly  conveys 
away  one  of  fmall  value,  purpofcly,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  attratt 
notice.  On  this  the  infpeftor  and  the  reft  of  the  men  take  the  pearl 
from  him  : he  is  then  punifhed,  and  turned  out  of  their  company.  Jn 
the  mean  time,  while  he  is  making  a dreadful  uproar,  the  real  thief 
fccures  the  valuable  pearl,  and  afterwards  the  booty  is  fhared  with  him 
who  fuffered  for  them  all.  Befides  tricks  like  thefe,  the  boat-owners 
and  purchafers  often  ktl'c  many  of  the  belt  pearls  while  the  dony  is  re- 
turning from  the  bank  ; for,  as  long  as  the  animal  is  alive,  and  un- 
touched, the  fhells  arc  frequently  open  near  an  inch  ; and  if  any  ofthem 
contain  a large  pearl,  it  is  eafily  diicovercd,  and  taken  out  by  means  of 
a fmall  piece  of  ftiff  grafs,  or  bit  of  flick,  without  hurting  the  pearl 
fifli.  In  this  practice  they  are  extremely  expert.  Some  ofthem  were 
difeovered  whiift  I was  there,  and  received  their  due  punifliment. 

Gmelin  atkswif  the  animal  of  the  mytUus  margaritiferus  is  an 
ajcidla  ? This  induces  me  to  believe,  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
accurately  deferibed  ; it  does  not  rcfemblc  the  afeidia  of  Linna?us, 
and  may,  perhaps,  form  a new  genus.  It  is  fattened  to  the  upper 
and  lower  fhells  by  two  white  flat  pieces  of  mufcular  fubftance,  which 
are  called  by  Houttuin  ears,  and  extend  about  two  inches  from  the 
thick  part  of  the  body,  growing  gradually  thinner.  The  extremity 
of  each  ear  lies  ionle,  and  is  lurrounded  by  a double  brown  fringed 
line.  Tlicle  lie  ulmofl  the  third  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  part& of 
the  fhcll,  and  are  continually  moved  by  the  animal.  Next  to  thefe, 
above  and  below,  are  fituated  two  other  double  fringed  moveable  fub- 
ftances,  like  the  branchke  of  a fifh.  Thefe  tars  and  fringes  arc  joined 
to  a cylindrical  piece  of  flefh  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  thumb,  which  is 
harder  and  of  a more  mufcular  nature  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  lies 
about  the  center  of  the  fhells,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  middle  of 
each.  This,  in fatff,  is  that  part  of  the  pearl  fifh  which  ferves  to  open 
and  fhut  the  fhells.  Where  this  column  is  fattened,  we  find  on  the  flefh 
deep  im preflion s,  and  on  the  {hell  various  nodes  of  round  or  oblong 
forms,  like  itnperfetf  pearls.  Between  this  part  and  the  hinge,  cardo, 
lies  the  principal  body  of  the  animal,  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  fhaped 
like  a bag.  The  mouth  is  near  the  hinge  of  the  fhell,  enveloped  in  a 
veil,  and  has  a double  flap  or  lip  on  each  fide  ; from  thence  we  ob- 
ferve  the  oefophagus  defending  like  a thread  to  the  ftomach.  Clofe  to 
the  mouth  there  is  a curved  browniih  tongue,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
ith  an  iibtuic  point ; on  the  concave  fide  of  this  dclccnds  a furrow, 
which  the  animal  opens  and  fliuts,  and  probably  ufes  to  convey  food  to 
its  mouth.  Near  its  middle  are  two  bluifh  lpots,  which  lccm  to  be  the 
tycs  In  a pretty  deep  hole,  near  the  bale  of  the  tongue,  lies  the 
bc-atd,  bjJJlts,  fattened  by  two  flefliy  roots,  and  confifting  of  almolt  one 
Hundred  fibres,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a dark  green  colour,  with  a 
metallic  lull  re  ; they  are  undivided,  parallel,  and  flattened.  In  general, 
tne  beard  is  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  without  the  cleft, 
uma-  but  if  the  animal  is  difturbed,  it  contra&s  it  confiderably.  The 
top  of  each  of  trhele  threads  terminates  in  a circular  gland  or  head,  like 
1 111,1  ,nanv  plants.  With  this  byttus  they  fatten  themfelves  to 

rocks,  qoraLs,  and  other  folk!  bodies;  by  it  the  young  pearl  fifh  cling  to 
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the  old  ones,  and  with  it  the  animal  procures  its  food,  by  extending 
and  contracting  it  at  pleafure.  Small  lhe!l«fi(h,  on  which  they  partly 
live,  are  often  found  clinging  to  the  former.  The  ftomach  lies  clofe  to 
the  root  of  the  beard,  and  has,  cn  its  lower  fide,  a protradted  obtufc 
point.  Above  the  ftomach  are  two  ftnall  red  bodies,  like  lungs  ; and 
from  the  ftomach  goes  a long  channel  or  gut,  which  takes  a circuit 
round  the  mulcular  column  above-mentioned,  and  ends  in  the  anus, 
which  lies  oppofite  to  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a fmafl  thin  leaf, 
like  a flap.  Though  the  natives  pretend  to  diftinguifh  the  fexes  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Thell,  I could  not  find  any  genitalia.  The  large  flat 
ones  they  call  males,  and  thofe  that  are  thick,  concave,  and  vaulted, 
they  call  females,  or  pcdoo-chipfiy ; but,  on  a clofe  infpedtion,  I could 
not  obierve  any  vifible  l'exual  difference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  as  red  as  blood,  and 
that  the-infide  of  the  fliell  has  the  fame  colour,  with  the  ul'ual  pearly 
luflre  ; though  my  fervants  found  a reddifh  pearl  in  an  ovfter  of  this 
colour,  yet  (uch  an  event  is  very  rare.  The  divers  attribute  this  red- 
nefs  to  the  ficknels  of  the  pearl-fifn,  though  it  is  molt  probable  that 
they  had  it  from  their  firft  exigence,  in  the  fhadc  they  will  live 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  This  animal  is 
eaten  by  the  lower  ciafs  of  Indians,  either  frefli  in  their  curries,  or 
cured  by  drying  ; in  which  Hate  they  are  exported  to  the  coaft  ; though 
I do  not  think  them  by  any  means  palatable. 

Within  a mother-of-pearl  thell  1 found  thirteen  murices  tiudali , the 
largeft  of  which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  but,  as  many  of 
them  were  putrid,  and  the  pearl-fith  itfelf  dead,  I could  not  afeertain 
whether  they  had  crept  in  as  enemies,  or  were  drawn  in  by  the  animal 
itfelf.  At  any  rate  turtles  and  crabs  are  inimical  to  the  animals,  and  a 
fmall  living  crab  was- found  in  one  of  them. 

The  pearls  are  only  in  the  fofter  part  of  the  animal,  and  never  in 
that  firm  mufcular  column  above-mentioned.  We  find  them  in  gene- 
ral near  the  earth,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth.  The  natives  enter- 
tain the  fame  foolifh  opinion  concerning  the  formation  of  the  pearl 
which  the  ancients  did : they  fuppofe  them  formed  from  dew-drops  in 
connetftion  with  fun -beams.  A Brahmen  informed  me,  that  it  was  re- 
corded in  one  of  his  Sanfcrit  books,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  in  the 
month  of  May  at  the  appearance  of  the'Soatee  ftar  (one  of  their  twenty- 
leven  confteilations),  when  the  oyftcrs  come  up  to  the  furfacc  of  the 
water  to  catch  the  drops  of  rain.  One  of  the  rrioft  celebrated  concholo- 
gifts  fuppofes  that  the  pearl  is  formed  by  the  oyftcr  in  order  to  defend 
itfelf  from  the  attacks  of  the  pholade s and  boreiuorf/ts.  But  we  mav 
be  allured  that  in  this  fuppofiticn  he  is  miftaken  ; for,  although  thefe 
animals, often  penetrate  the  outer  layers  of  the  pearl  (hell,  and  there 
occafion  hollow  nodes,  yet,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  never  able  to  pierce  the  firm  layer  with  which  the  infide  of  the  fhcl! 
is  lined.  How  can  the  pearls  be  formed  as  a defence  againft  exterior 
worms,  when,  even  on  fticlls  that  contain  them,  no  worm-holes  arc  to 
be  feen?  It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  thefe  worms  take  up  their  habi- 
tations in  the  nodes  in  order  to  protect  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy,  than  that  they  arc  capable  of  preying  on  an  animal  fo  well 
defended  as  the  pearl-fifh  is.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  various 
opinions  and  hypothefes  of  other  modern  authors;  it  is  much  e.ificr  to 
criticife  them,  than  to  fubftitutc  in  their  place  a more  rational  then:  . 
That  of  Reaumur,  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
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.for  1 7 r i,  is  the  mod  probable,  viz.  that'thc  pearls  are  formed  like 
bezoars  and  other  Hones  in  different  animals,  and  are  apparently  the 
effetfs  of  a difealc.  In  fhort,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  pearl  is  formed 
by  ai  extravafation  of  a glutinous  juice,  either  within  the  body,  or  on 
the  furface  of  the  animal : the  former  cafe  is  the  molt  common.  Be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  pearls  have  been  found  within  one  oyftcr. 
Such  extravafations  may  be  caufed  by  heterogeneous  bodies,  fuch  as 
fand,  coming  in  with  the  food,  which  the  animal,  to  prevent  difagrte*. 
able  fridtion,  covers  with  its  glutinous  matter,  and  which,  as  it  is  fuc- 
ctifivcly  ferreted,  forms  many  regular  lamellae  in  the  manner  of  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  different  ftrata  of  bezoars,  only  much  thinner  5 
this  is  probable,  for  if  we  cut  through  the  center  of  a pearl,  we  often 
find  a foreign  particle,  which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  nucleus, 
or  primary  caulc  of  its  formation.  The  loofe  pearls  may  originally 
have  been  produced  within  the  body,  and*  on  their  increale,  may  have 
feparated  and  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  fhell.  Thofe  compadt  ones, 
fixed  to  the  fhcl!s,fcem  to  be  produced  by  fimilar  extravafation,  occafioned 
by  the  fricl  ion  of  fome  voughnefs  on  the  infide  of  the  fhell.  Thefe  and 
the  pearl-like  nodes  have  a different  afpedf  from  the  pearls,  and  are  of  a 
darker  and  bluer  colour.  In  one  of  the  former  1 found  a pretty  large, 
true,  oval  pearl,  of  a very  clear  watery  while  the  node  itfelf  was  of  a 
dark  blueifli  colour.  The  yellow,  or  gold-coloured  pearl,  is  the  moft 
efteemed  by  the  natives;  lome  have  a bright  red  luftre;  others  are 
grey,  or  black i (!i,  without  any  fbining  appearance,  and  of  ho  value. 
Sometimes,  when  the  grey  lamella  of  a pearl  is  taken  off,  under  it  is 
found  a beautiful  genuine  one  ; but  it  often  happens  that,  after  having 
feparated  the  fi rib  coat,  you  find  a xvorthlefs  impure  pearl.  I fried 
fevcral  of  them,  taking  one  lamella  off  after  another,  and  found  clear 
and  impure  by  turns ; and  in  an  impure  pearl  I met  with  one  of  a clear 
water,  though  in  the  centre  of  all  I found  a foreign  particle.  The 
largeft  and  moft  pet  fett  pearl  w hich  I law  during  my  ftay  at  Condat- 
chey  was  about  the  fize  of  a (mail  pi (lol  bullet,  though  I have  been 
told  fince  my  departure  many  others  of  the  fame  fize  have  been  found. 
The  fpotted  and  irregular  ones  are  fold  cheap,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by 
the  native  phyficians  as  an  ingredient  in  their  medicines. 

We  may  judge  with  greater  or  lefs  probability,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pearl  fhell,  whether  they  contain  pearls  or  not.  Thole  that 
have  a thick  calcareous  cruft  upon  them,  to  which  ferpula  (fea  tubes), 
Tubuli  mm  ini  irregulariter  inlorti,  Crijla-gali  Chamar  lazuras,  Lepas 
tintinabulum , Mndreporce,  Milliporc , CelUpore , Gorgon  tit,  Spongiit, 
and  other  zoophytes,  are  faftened,  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  commonly  contain  the  beft  pearls;  but  thofe  that  appear  fmooth, 
contain  either  none,  or  (mail  ones  only. 

Were  a nntitralift  to  make  an  excurfion  for  a few  months  to  Manar, 
the  fmall  ifland  near  Jafna,  and  the  adjacent  coait,  he  would  difcovqr 
many  natural  curiofitks  ftill  buried  in  obfeurity,  or  that  have  never 
been  accurately  deferibed. 

Indeed  no  place  in  the  Eafl  Indies  abounds  more  with  rare  (hells  than 
thefe;  for  there  they  remain  undid  urbed,  by  being  flickered  from 
turbulent  feas,  and  the  fury  of  the  furf. 

T he  great  luccefs  of  the  Rev.  Do£lor  John,  in  conchology,  when  at 
T utucorin,  and  shifted  bv  G.  Angclbcck,  with  a boat  and  divers;  and 
the  capital  co.lettions  made  by  his  agents,  whom  he  afterwards  feat 
there  with  the  neceffary  inftrudUons  and  apparatus,  may  be  feen  in 

Chemnitz’s 
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Chemnitz’s  elegant  Cabinet  of  Shells,  in  4to.  (with  illuminated  plates..  , 
and  how  many  new  fpecies  of  zoophytes  he  dilcovered,  we  learn  ruin 
another  German  work  by  Efpcr  at  Erlangen,  the  third  volume  ui  w tic  i 
is  nearly  finifhed. 

METHOD  OK  preparing  INKS  that  WILT,  withstand 
the  ACTION  of  the  OXYGENATED  MURIA- 
TIC ACID.  By  A.  Bossk,  of  Hamburgh. 

FOR  illuftrating  the  hillorv  of  this  iubjeff,  which  has  been  fully 
treated  of  in  the  New  Hanoverian  Magazine,  the  following  inior- 
mation  may  be  neceffary  : Dr.  Lentin,  in  his  paper  containing  cautions 
in  regard  to  the  mii'application  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  ob- 
ferved.  that  with  the  help  of  this  acid  our  common  ink  could  be  obli- 
terated without  the  lead  injury  to  the  paper  which  had  been  written 
with  it,  if  the  paper  were  firft  drawn  through  diluted  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  ; then  through  diluted  luipluirous  acid  ; and  laftly, 
through  water.  At  the  fame  time  he  added  lome  information  which 
feemed  to  prove  that  this  property  had  been  employed  in  France  feve- 
ral  times  to  anl'wer  private  purpofes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 
Soon  af’er  appeared  a paper  by  Philip  Chriftiati  Pitel,  of  Minder),  in 
which  he  recommended  an  ink,  dilcovered  by  him,  which  was  inde- 
lfrutlible,  and  could  be  obliterated  neither  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  nor  by  any  other  corrofive  fubftance.  This  induced  M.  Wehrs 
to  examine  this  ink,  and  the  fame  thing  was  undertaken  by  M.  Gruner. 
According  to  their  experiments,  this  ink,  however,  was  obliterated  in 
the  cotirf?  of  nine  hours  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  alfo  by 
caulfic  pot-a(h  s bur,  at  the  lame  time,  an  opinion  entirely  oppohte  was 
announced  by  Dr.  Lentin,  M.  Thorey,  and  M.  Wieglcb,  who  all,  m 

confequence  of  their  having  employed  the  fame  teft,  declared  the  ink. 

to  be  indeftru&ible.  Thcle  different  opinions  are,  therefore,  direftly 
contrary  to  each  other.  M.  Gruner  found  that  the  ink  could  be  de- 
ployed by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  by  cauftic  alkali:  M. 
Thorey  obferved,  that  it.blacknefs  was  only  leffened  by  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  and  by  the  vapour  of  that  acid.  He  found,  however, 
as  M.  Gruner  did,  that  the  cauftic  alkali  diffolvcd  the  ink  entirely  from 
the  paper,  but  that,  like  fcvcral  acids,  it  deftroyed  the  paper.  M. 
Lentin  and  Wiegleb  deduced  from  their  experiments,  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer being  made  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  thofe  of  the  latter 
with  thc'fame,  as  well  as  fcvcral  other  acids,  and  even  cauftic  alkali, 
that  this  ink  was  entirely  indeftrufcftible.  Thele  contradift  >ry  rcfults 
M.  YVeftrumb  endeavoured  to  refolve  in  his  examination  of  Pitel’s  in- 
defiruftiblc  ink,  which  he  found  to  be  only  common  ink  mixed  with 
indigo;  and  he  propoled  the  following  mixture  for  an  ink  which  could 
not  be  deftroyed : — Boil  i oz.  of  Brazil  wood  and  3 o/s.  of  pulveriied 
'■/alls  with  46  ozs.  of  water  ; ftrain  the  liquor,  which  muft  be  boiled 
down  to  31  ozs.  and  pour  it,  ftill  warm,  over  ■ £ oz.  of  pcifecfly  purp 
fulphatc  of  iron,  \\  oz.  of  gum  arabic,  and  T oz.  refined  iugar.  When 
thele  ingredients  are diffolved,  add  from  1 to  i.‘  oz.  good  indigo,  ground 
exceedingly  fine,  and  $ oz.  ol  purified  lampblack. 

" It  is  well  known  that  M.  Pitel,  of  Mindcn,  gave  the  firft  account  of 
a kind  of  ink  which  withftood  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  at  the 
defire  of  Dr.  Lentin,  who  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  to  various 
deceptions  pra&ifed  at  Paris  with  comraop  ink  by  means  of  the  oxygc- 
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rat'd  muriatic  acid.  As  this  ink  confided  merely  of  a deco&ion  of 
)o<nvood  and  galls  with  water,  in  which  fulphatc  of  iron,  gum  arabic, 
and  fugar,  had  been  diffolvcd,  and  with  which  indigo  and  lamp  black 
had  been  mixed  mechanically,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  M.  Weft- 
rumb,  it  may  be  eafiiy  explained  why  it  exhibited  fuch  different  ap- 
pearances when  brought  to  the  teft.  M.  Gruner,  apothecary  in  Hano- 
ver, was  able  to  obliterate  it  entirely  by  the  muriatic  acid;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  indellruftibilitj-  by  that  acid  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Wieo-leb  and  Thorey.  Both  arc  in* the  right : as  foon  as  the  ink  is  well 
ftirred  round,  it  withftands  this  acid;  but,  if  not  ftirred,  this  acid  dif- 
folves  the  black  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  paper  in  the  places  wrote  upon  is 
reftored  to  its  priiline  ftatc.  Now,  though  this  ink,  when  ftirred  round, 
does  not  entirely  fail  of  its  objeft,  this  circumftance,  however,  may  be 
often  forgotten  ; and  this  the  more  readily,  as  even  without  ftirring  it 
has  all  the  blacknefs  when  ufed  of  common  ink,  on  account  of  the  oxyd 
of  iron  which  it  contains.  Since  that  time  1 have  made  experiments  in 
order  to  produce  an  ink  which  might  withftand  the  oxy -muriatic  acid, 
and  yet  contain  no  iron.  I have  been  able  to  accomplilh  this,  as  weli 
as  the  compofition  of  lbme  other  inks  which  contain  iron,  though  it 
does  not  make  their  chief  component  parts,  but  ferves  only  to  give  the 
ink  a black  colour.  I made  experiments  alfo  with  the  juice  of  green 
plants,  according  to  the  procels  by  which  M.  Murray  made  an  inde- 
llruftible  kind  of  ink  from  the  fame  fubftances.  Iron  muft  not  be  the 
chief  component  part  of  an  ink  deftined  to  withftand  the  muriatic  acid, 
becaufc,  in  the  (late  of  a black  oxyd,  it  is  eaftly  diftolved  by  the  acid. 
But  as  it  acts  on  vegetable  colours  only  when  they  are  capable  of  taking 
up  oxygen,  and  does  not  deftroy  them,  but  produces  by  its  aftion  a 
modification  of  the  colour,  they  are  exceedingly  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  As  none  of  thcle,  however,  were  found  entirely  black,  I was 
obliged  to  employ  fome  mineral  body  which  might  be  black  and  yet 
hold  a great  deal  of  oxygen.  The  mod  part  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  of  a 
black  colour,  contain  very  little  oxygen,  except  that  of  manganefc, 
which  contains  a great  deal.  I made  choice,  therefore,  of  this  oxyd, 
and  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  it  atifwered  the  intended 
purpofe. 

The  oxy-muriatic  acid  diflblves  all  metals  in  a metallic  form,  as  well 
as  metallic  calces,  combined  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  not 
thofe  which  contain  a great  deal,  as  it  has  itfelf  an  excels  of  it.  It  is, 
therefore  capable, 

t.  Of  diflolving  metals  in  a metallic  ftate,  as  the  metals  take  up  its 
fuperfluous  oxygen,  by  which,  us  is  well  known,  they  become  foluble 
in  acids. 

*•  Such  metallic  oxyds  as  contain  little  oxygen  are  capable  of  ab-» 
ftradling  it  from  acids,  and  they  then  difiolve  in  the  acids,  which  then 
contain  iefs  oxygen. 

The  grounds  which  induced  me  to  employ  oxyd  of  manganefe  for 
preparing  an  ink  capable  of  withftanding  tile  oxy-nmriatic  acid,  were 
as  follows  : — 

V , . b'ack  colour;  2.  its  containing  a great  quantity  of  oxygen,  by 
which  it  is  mfoluble  in  the  muriatic  acid;  3.  becaufe  it  poOefTes  fo 
great  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  whenever  it  has  loft  any  of  its  original 
quantity. by  being  brought  to  a red  heat,  or  expofed  to  the  aftion  of 
acms,  it  immediately  draws  it  from  the  atmofphere,  and  again  becomes 
black.  I mail  now  deferibe  the  method  of  preparing  this  ink  : — Boil 
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t 07.  of  Brazil  wood  with  12  oz.  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
add  £ oz.  of  atlum  : evaporate  the  whole  to  8 ozs.  and  mix  with  the 
I.quor  1 oz.  of  exceedingly  loft,  finely  pulverifed,  manganefc,  mixed  up 
with  £ oz.  of  pulverifed  gum  arabic. 

Brazil  wood  alone,  by  mere  boiling,  gives  an  ink  not  altpgether  unfit 
for  uie.  Acids,  lei's  abundant  in  oxygen,  fuch  as  the  nitrous  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  naturally  exercife  an  aCtion  on  this  ink  ; but  as  thefe  change 
the  paper  in  a perceptible  manner,  deception  is  not  to  be -apprehended. 

Indigo  all’o  affords  an  ink  that  withdands  the  muriatiG  acid  : it  there- 
fore makes  a chief  component  part  of  that  prepared  by  Pitel,  but  it  is 
mixed  in  it  only  mechanically.  The  following  is  a prefeription  for 
preparing  an  ink  of  the  like  kind,  but  in  which  the  indigo  is  actually 
diffolved : 1 

Boil  1 oz.  of  Brazil  wood,  and  3 ozs.  of  coarfely  pulverifed  galls,  with. 
9 ozs.  of  vinegar  and  as  much  water,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  minutes ; in 
the  liquor,  after  being  {trained,  diffolve  i£  oz.  of  fulphat  of  iron  and  1 
oz - of  gum  arabic,  and  then  add  to  the  whole  a folution  of  £ oz.  of  indi- 
go in  i oz.  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid. 

The  oxy-muriatic  acid  diffolves  the  oxyd  of  iron  in  this  ink,  but  the 
indigo  remains  undecompofed.  The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to 
is,  that  the  ink  may  contain  fuch  matters  as  are  not  affeCted  by  the  oxv- 
muriatic  acid:  with  other  fubftances  lefs  deception  is  to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  lad  place,  I Ihall  mention  an  ink  made  with  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  common  ink,  but  in  preparing  which,  indead  of  the  ufual 
liquids,  I employed  the  expreflVd  juice  of  Tome  plant : the  fitted  for  this 
purpofe  I found  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  caper  fpurge,  Euphorbia  lathyrii 
Linn.j  the  common  holly,  Sambucus  niger,  and  common  grafs. 

STATE  of  GENOA. 

GENOA  is  a republican  date  of  Italy  ; bounded  on  the  north  by 
Piedmont,  the  Miianefc,  and  the  Parmefan;  on  the  ead  by  the 
dates  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  on  the  wed  by  the  county  of  Nice : it  is  about  120  miles  in 
length,  but  fcarcely  in  any  part  more  than  20  in  breadth.  The  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  and  part  of  it  covered  with  barren  rocks,  which 
ferve  for  its  defence.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  wood 
and  lb  me  yield  good  padure.  There  is  but  a fmall  quantity  of  arable 
land,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  purchafe  great  part  of  the 
corn  from  other  countries : however,  throughout  the  year  they  are 
fupplied  with  excellent  legumes  and  other  vegetables  for  the  table. 
They  make  a conhderable  quantity  of  wine,  and  have  abundance  of 
excellent  fruit,  cfpccially  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
figs.  A great  number  of  mulberry-trees  are  raifed  to  feed  filk  worms  * 
and  olives  grow  in  great  plenty,  efpccially  round  the  gulph  of  Spczzia*. 
Salt  is  produced  fufficient  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman 
carholics,  and  fubmit  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  The  protedants 
who  dwell  in  the  towns,  arc  not  beloved,  but  are  l'uffered  by  the  ma- 
gidrates  to  dwell  in  peace.  The  manufactures  are  not  lb  Hourifhing  as 
they  formerly  were;  the  mod  conlidcrablc  are  velvet,  plulh,  damafle 
different  kinds  of  filk,  gold  and  filver  duffs,  lace,  gloves,  dockings^ 
ribbons,  foarp,  paper  to  imitate  the  Indian,  &c.  The  manufactures  arc 
greatly  reduced:  too  great  a price  being  paid  for  the  articles  they 
manufacture,  and  the  infecurity  of  their  ports,  contribute  greatly  to  en- 
Vol.  V.  No.  78.  R r ‘ feeble 
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feeble  their  commerce.  The  banking  bufinefs  in  Genoa  is  very  confi- 
de table  and  the  bankers  are  efteemed  the  rtcheft  in  Europe.  The  city 
of  Genoa  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Liguria.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  re-built  by  the  Romans,  whole  ally  it  became,  and 

whole  fortunes  it  followed.  , , . f 

In  the  lall  century,  the  intelline  diffenfions  about  the  form  of  govern- 
ment fo  debilitatod  the  date,  that  the  Genoefc  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
felves  fometimes  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  and  fome- 
times  under  the  Kings  of  France:  but  the  latter  treated  them  with 
intolerable  haughtinels  and  rigour,  till  that  naval  hero,^  Andrew 
Doria,  in  1528,  refeued  his  country  out  of  the  hands  of  its  tyran- 
nical mailers,  fettled  it  in  pcrfefl  freedom,  and  eflablifhed  its  prefent 
conflitution.  In  1684  k was  cruelly  bombarded  by  the  French,  and,  tb 
lave  itfelf  from  total  dcflrutlion,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  very  hard 
terms ; two  of  which  were,  that  the  doge  and  four  counfellors  fhould 
appear  in  petfon  at  Vcrfailles,  and  afk  pardon;  and  that  the  dale 
jhf'tild  'difarm  all  gallics  except  fix,  with  a promife  not  to  fit  out  more 
Without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  king.  The  ancient  nobility 
con  fid  of  28  families,  and  are  thole  whom  Andrew  Doria,  in  1528, 
feparated  from  all  the  red,  and  declared  only  capable  of  holding  the 
chief  offices,  and  dignity  of  doge  ; all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Genoa 
being  reduced  by  him  to  the  clafs  of  commoners.  Since  that  time  it 
has  "been  found  ncccffary  to  create  other  nobility,  who  are  allowed  to 
keep  manufactures  of  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  ; to  farm  the  duties,  and  to 
have  ffi'ares  in  merchant  veffels ; but  all  other  bufinefs  and  handicrafts 
are  forbidden.  The  form  of  government  is  aridocratic.  The  chief  is 
called  doge,  or  duke,  to  which  dignity  no  perfon  is  promoted  till  he  is 
fifty  vears  of  age,  and  has  for  fifteen  years  left  off  all  trade  or  occupation 
not  confident  with  nobility.  Every  two  years  a new  doge  is  chofen  ; 
and  the  former  is  incapacitated,  during  dvc  years,  to  hold  again  the  fame 
pod  ; however,  he  has  a procurator’s  office  alfigned  him,  and  a pendon 
of  500  feudi  for  life.  In  times  of  peace,  the  republic  ulually  keeps  on 
foot  a body  of  5000  regular  troops;  befides  theie,  it  has  alfo  a militia, 
which,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  is  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  cavalry  it 
raifes  in  time  of  war  amounts  only  to  about  600,  who  are  of  little  fer- 
vice,  by  reafon  of  the  badnefs  of  the  hoffes.  The  fleet  of  the  republic, 
anciently  fo  celebrated  for  its  viflories  over  the  Saracens,  Pifanefe, 
Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  Turks,  and  for  continuing  a confiderablc 
time  matters  of  Sardinia,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Candia,  Cyprus, 
and  many  other  places  in  and  near  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago, 
and  even  the  Black  Sea,  the  Crimea,  and  other  places,  is  now  redneed 
to  fix  galleys.  The  city  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  de- 
fended towards  the  land  by  a double  wall.  Several  baftions  are  ereCted 
along  the  fea-fliore,  on  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water.  The  ftreets 
are  in  general  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved;  two  are  filled  with 
magnificent  palaces,  fronted  with  marble.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
•bilhop.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  Gothic  fly le,  and  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble  ; in  the  treafury  of  which  is  preferved  a curious 
hexagon  dilb,  laid  to  be  a tingle  emerald,  found  at  Ceiarea  in  the  time  „ 
of  the  crufades,  which  the  Genoefc  received  as  their  fliare  of  the  plun- 
der. Betides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  thirty- two  parifh  churches, 
many  of  which  arc  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  fculptures  and  pic- 
tures by  the  belt  mailers.  The  doge's  palace  is  large,  without  deco- 
ration, except  two  ftawes  of  John  Andrew  Doria,  and  Andrew 

Doria, 
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Doria,  larger  than  life,  at  the  entrance.  The  arlcnal  contains  arms 
for  34,000  men,  machines,  models  for  bridges,  the  armour  worn  by  a 
number  of  Genocfe  women  in  the  crufadcs,  a (hield  containing 
piiiols,  made  by  J.  C.  Vacche  for  the  purp.ofe  of  ailailinating  the  doge 
and  fenate  at  one  time,  &c.  They  reckon  at  Genoa  69  convents  of 
men  and  women,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  cftnnatcd  at 
150,000.  _ _ 

Genoa  furrendered  to  Vice-admiral  Lord  Keitn  and  General  d O.t 
on  the  4th  of  June.  The  garrifon,  Si  10  men,  are  allowed  to  jom  the 
French  army;  the  Auftrian  prifoners  taken  in  the  river  of  Genoa, 
during  the  prcl'ent  rear,  are  to  be  given  up  by  way  of  exchange. 

Thii  Bochetta,  a chain  or  mountains,  fituatc  in  the  ftate  of 
Genoa,  over  which  lies  the  great  road  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa.  On 
the  peak  of  the  higheft  mountain  is  a narrow  pals,  which  will  hatdly 
admit  three  men  to  go  abreaft  ; and  this  pals,  which  is  defended  by 
three  fort-,  is  properly  called  the  Bochetta,  or  little  mouth.  It  is  the 

key  to  Genoa.  . . 

Savona  is  the  fecond  town,  for  grandeur  and  opulence,  in  the  ftate 
•of  Genoa.  Its  ftrength  confills  in" two  callles,  but  principally  in  a 
citadel,  of  much  importance,  (which  lurren-dered  to  the  Auftrians  on 
thu  15th  of  May,)  fituated  between  the  port  and  the  city,  upon  an 
Iitight,  conveniently  difpofed  to  defend  and  protect  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 
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AFTER  an  interruption  of  feme  time,  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society 
have  attain  begun  to  ptibliln  their  tranfaiff tons,  under  the  title  of 
L<  Nyefte  Samling  af  det  ICongehke  Norlke  \ ideiifkabers  Sclkabs  Skiil- 
ten.”  This  volume,  befides  a lift  of  the  members,  and  an  account  of 
Hammer’s  legacy  for  promoting  the  fcienccs  in  Norway,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  Danilh  majefty,  contains  various  effays  relating  to  the 
arts,  m anti  failures,  chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
lologv,  Anione  the  papers  arc — On  the  Northern  Rhubarb,  and  its 
ule  in  dying;  Experiments  on  Potafh,  in  order  to  determine  its  purity  ; 
Defcription  of  a rare  Acndula,  by  Dr.  Ch.  F.  Hageitip  ; Anatomical 
Defcription  of  the  Land  Tortoife,  by  J.  Rathke  ; Extraft  from  a Mete- 
orological Journal  kept  for  ten  years  at  Eger,  &c. 

Profelfor  Thunbcrg,  well  known  by  his  Voyage  to  Japan  and  his 
Flora  Japonica,  has  undertaken  a Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Swedifh 
Animals.  Part  of  this  work  has  already  appeared,  and  contains  the 
firft  clafs  of  mammalia.  The  author,  after  explaining  the  properties  of 
thefc  animals  in  general,  enumerates  the  diffetcnt  dalles  of  them, 
according  to  his  mailer  Linnteus,  and  then  gives  an  account  of  the  fevcn 
orders,  into  which  he  divides  the  mammalia  of  Sweden.  Thr.fc  with 
webbed  feet,  among  which  he  does  not  include  the  filh-otter,  lie  makes 
a oarticular  order,  by  which  he  unites  the  terreflrial  animals  with  the 
whales.  Then  follows  a defcription  of  fifty-eight  Swedifh  fpecies, 
according  to  the  Linnaean  definition,  with  the  Swcdilh  names.  I he 
a uhor  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  thefe  animals ; their  man- 
ner of  feeding;  the  ufe  they  arc  of,  or  the  hurt  they  occafion : the 
method  of  breeding  thofe  which  arc  domefticatcd,  and  the  manner  ot 
hunting  thofe  which  are  wild.  . 

A fecond  volume  has  been  publiflied  of  Biographical  Anecdotes,  of 
ern'ment  Swedes,  both  living  ami  dead.  This  work  is  deftined  to  pre- 
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ferve  the  memory  of  men  who  have  diftinguifhcd  themfelves  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  as  well  as  in  literature.  The  molt  complete  life  is 
that  of  Lieutenant-general  Sinclair,  which  contains  an  account  of  his 
campaigns  and  military  works,  both  printed  and  in  manufeript ; fuch 
as  his  tranflation  of  Kcvenhuller’s  Military  Maxims;  his  Military  In- 
ftitutions,  in  three  volumes,  primed  at  Deuxponts  in  1773.  Amonghis 
manuferipts,  the  molt  important  is,  the  War  of  Seven  Years  in  Heffe  * 
Hanover,  and  on  the  Rhine,  which  forms  feven  volumes  quarto. 

The  author  of  the  above  anecdotes  has  publilhed  alfo  a feie#ion  of 
letters,  forming  part  of  his  correfpondence,  for  above  half  a century, 
with  more  jhan  150  literary  men  and  others,  Swedes  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, together  with  fome  of  their  anfvvers.  They  relate,  In  gene- 
ral, to  literature  and  hiftory  ; but  in  particular  to  thofe  of  Sweden. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Tranfa#ions  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stock, 
holm,  for  the  year  1798,  has  been  publilhed.  The  contents  are : r. 
Obfervationson  the  Situation  and  Climate  of  the  City  of  Umea,  in  Weft 
Bothnia.  2.  Extrail  from  a Meteorological  Journal,  kept  at  Umea 
during  the  lad  half  of  the  year  1796.  3.  Extra#  from  a Journal  of 

the  like  kind,  kept  at  the  lame  place,  in  1797.  4.  Mineralogical  Ob- 

servations on  Gothland,  by  W.  Helfinger,  with  a petrographic  Chart. 
5.  Defcription  of  the  Gymnetrus  Grilli,  lately  difeovered,  and  fo  c*Ued 
in  honour  of  that  great  friend  to  natural  hillory,  A.  U.  Grill,  by  P.  C. 
Lindroth.  6.  Dyfphagia  Chronica  a bulimia  orta,  by  D.  Haggftrom. 
7.  Defcription  of  the  Bucco  Atro-flavus,  a new  fpecies  of  bird  from 
Sierre  Leona,  by  A.  Sparrman.  8.  Extra#  from  a Meteorological 
Diary  kept  at  the  Obfervatory  of  Upfal,  in  1798,  by  D.  E.  Holmquilt. 

*iaS  Publl(bcd>  at  Copenhagen,  a fmall  work,  intituled, 

‘ 1 hilofophipe  animalium  fafciculus  Primus  dc  Erinacco,”  &c.  In  the 
Introdu#ion,  the  Author  gives  an.Hiftorical  View  of  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  Zoology,  and  of  the  labours  undertaken  by 
them  on  that  fubje#.  He  explains  the  principles  eflabliihed  by  Arif- 
totle,  and  defends  that  author  from  fome  reproaches  thrown  out  againft 
him  by  Bacon.  He  then  proceeds  to  a minute  and  ingenious  deferip- 
tion  of  the  hedge-hog,  and  propofes  to  give  a fimilar"account«ff  rats, 
the  leal,  the  mole,  frogs,  and  lizards,  the  fwine,  Ihcep,  fowls,  ducks,  and 
geele,  oyvls,  crows,  dogs,  &c.  Pie  will  point  out  the  different  ufes  of 
thefe  animals. 


A ImaH  work  has  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  intituled,  “ Forfog  til 
en  Skildnng  af  Qumdekjonnets  lauflige  og  borgerlige  kaar  hos  Skandi- 
naverne  for  Knftendommens  indforelfe,”  by  L.  Engelftoft— An  Effav 
towards  a \ lew  of  the  State  of  the  Female  Sex  among  the  Scandina- 
vians before  the  Introdufiion  of  Chriftianity.  This  effav,  which  gained 
ne  prize  propofed  by  the  umverfity  of  Copenhagen  iii  the  year"  1706 
t0  tbe  Pubbc  w»tb  confiderable  alterations  and  additions! 
rom  this  effay  it  appears  that  the  Scandinavian  women  poffeffed  very 

ex'centpri  Very  limKed  rightS : their  domeftic  Awe,  however,  flavery 
- _pted  was  not  only  fupportable,  but,  on  the  whole,  comfortable. 

labours  wTy  f HiSiorl  at  Copenhagen  Hill  continue  their 

of  their  T ,eaiand  dll)gence-  Tbe  fecond  part  of  the  fourth  volume 

,les  anf!  !||,  ar  , a1’5  \as  fPPeared-  containing  nineteen  different  artt- 
elcs,  and  illuftrated  with  thirteen  plates. 

tbe  ca’Dinet  of  engraved  flones  belonging  to 

cr  n!ionP  of  haS  lat^  Publifl>«?  Peicifburgh  the*de- 

ametoy#  m that  cabinet,  which  formed  part  of  the 

6 ot  the  iate  of  Orleans,  and  was  purchafcd  by  Catherine 


II. 
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11.  This  ftone,  which  is  one  of  mod  celebrated  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  exhibits  a young^man  crowned  with  laurel,  having  his  head  covered 
w..i.  a tianlparent  veil,  which  is  folded  back  over  the  nofe  and  the 
cheeks,  envelopes  the  mouth  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  is 
atrerwan.s  thrown  over  the  Ihouidcr.  Baudelot  de  Dairval  confuicred 
this  head  as  that  of  Shame  or  Modefty  ; M.  Galland  fuppofed  it  to  be 
that  of  a Roman  emperor,  or  lbrne  divinity ; the  fame  Baudelot  de 
■uairvai  afterwards  wrote  a large  volume  to  prove  that  it  was  Ptolemy 
rttuetes,  and  that  three  round  points  placed  in  the  field  indicated  the 
rne  s °*  mufic.  Winckelmann,  after  refuting  the  conjedtures 
of  Daudeior,  pretends  that  this  amethvft  reprefents  Hercules  in  tire  fer- 
icc  ot  Umphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  a country  eliftinguilhed  by  the  effemi- 
f ’ah, rants.  Lachau  and  Le  Blond,  rejefting  the  expjana- 
■ ‘W  jnr'dmann,  have  ranked  this  ftone  among"  the  number  of 
thole  the  heads  of  which  are  unknown.  M.  Koehler,  however,  has 
explained  this  mafterpiece  of  the  glyptic  art  with  confidcrable  fuccefs  by* 
a lut.e-known  point  of  mythology,  which  is  thus  related  by  Plutarch  • 
JJcrculcs  returning  from  Troy  with  fix  veffels,  was  fhipwrecked  near 
the  illand  of  Cos,  then  inhabited  by  the  Metopes.  Having  efcaped 
v.  ,th  only  one  of  his  vclfels,  in  which  he  faved  his  crew  and  their  arms, 
he  landed  on  the  illand,  and  meeting  a floSk  of  fheep,  he  afked  a ram 
from  the  fhepherd,  named  Antagoras.  A violent  tumult  enfued;  and 
^ utarch  fays,  that  Hercules,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  finding  him- 
lc.r  a Bailed  by  too  great  a number  of  adversaries,  betook  himfeif  to 
’ and  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a Thracian  woman,  where  he  re- 
mained  concealed  under  a female  drefs.  Having  afterwards  overcome 
the  Ale-ropes,  and  offered  up  an  expiatory  facrifice,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Alcionus.  Plutarch  adds,  that  in  remembrance  of  this 
exploit,  a facrifice  was  inftituted  in  the  Bland,  in  which  the  prieft  ap- 
peared in  a female  drefs  on  the  lpot  where  the  combat  took  place  and 
where  newly-married  women  embraced  their  hulbands,  who,  on’  that 
occafion  put  on  women’s  clothes.  It  is  not  Hercules,  therefore,  at  the 
court  of  Omphale,-  but  Hercules  conqueror  of  the  Meropes,  who.  ac- 
cording to  M.  kcehlcr,  is  represented  on  this  arncthvft. 
ar  -l;  G-  LlPf,us  has  publi find  a Defcription  of  the  Gallery  of  Antiques. 

. Drefden>  111  aTuart°  volum^  of  5*6  pages,  with  30  pages  of  rabies, 
and  ten  plates.  The  origin  of  this  gallery  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
uguftus  elector  of  Saxony,  by  whofe  order,  medals,  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity,  were  purchafed  in  r56o.  Under  his  fuccelfors,  this  col- 
lection continued  to  increafe,  till  by  the  munificent  exertions  of  feveral 
lovereigns  it  became  of  the  higheft  value  and  importance.  Til!  the 
year  1785,  the  colledlion  lay  fcattered  in  different  pavilions  of  the  lartre 
garden,  where  it  was  very  ill  arranged,  and  in  fuch  a ftate  as  r0  be  of 
very  little  tife  to  artifts.  1 he  prefent  eledor,  therefore,  affi.med  a 
place  for  it  in  the  Japanefe  Palace,  and  enriched  it  with  feveral  new 
and  valuable  acquifitions.  M.  Wacker,  the  infpe&or  of  this  gallery 
had  made  out  a delcription  of  every  thing  it  contains;  but,  as  he  died 
urorc  „ was  publilhed,  M.  Lipliuf  ufe  of  his  manulcrfpt  for 
work  here  announced,  and  which  will  be  of  great  utility  to  artifts  and 
amateurs,  as  the  ten  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume  exhibit  plans  on 
which  the  different  articles  are  indicated  by  letters  corresponding  to  the 
Gcicnpcions.  1 ** 
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ttm-t  nr  the  IMPROVEMENTS  made  on  his  MA, 
AmSTyT FARMS  i ,»  the  GREAT  PARK  at  WINDSOR. 

By  Nathaniel  Kent,  Ffq. 

r Ffom  the  Tranfafiiorit  of  ike  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts , 
Manufa3uT€sy  find  ComTntTCS .J 

THFRF  having  been  feme  prices  in  hufbandrv,  on  his  majefty ’s 
Aiperintendanc.,  in  Windfor  Great  Park  vth.eh 
I conceive  are  not  generally  known,  and  being  indulged  with  his  m - 
iertv’s  gracious-  penmff.on  to  ftate  any  matter  that  I may  d.fcretionally 
ffle  proper  to  communicate,  I am  induced  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
^^particulars,  which  fome  gemlemen  and  tarmeis,  undei  ftmilat  ctr- 
eumftances,  may,  perhaps,  think  deferving  notice. 

But,  before  1 euter  upon  any  particular  defeription  of  what  I hit  e 
to  offer,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninterefting  to  know  the  grounds  .upon 
which  his  majefty’s  laft  fyftetn  of  agriculture  has  been  founded. 

In  the  year  179.,  the  Great  Park  at  Windfor,  about  4000  acres,  fell 
into' his  majefty’s  poffeifion.  It  might  truly  be  called  a rough  jewel. 
The  whole,  as  a natural  object,  was  grand  and  beautiful,  or  a oreft 
appearance  ; but  the  parts  were  crowded  and  indiftina.  The  foil  was 
various,  feme  parts  clay  and  loam,  and  fome  (harp  gravel  or  poor  land  ; 
a great  part  of  the  former  was  covered  with  rulnes  and  mole-hills,  and 

the  latter  with  fern  and  mofs.  « 

About  ,000  acres  of  the  lighted  part  were  feparated  from  the  reft  at 
one  extremity,  and  formed  what  is  called  the  Norfolk  Farm ; about 
400  acres  more,  at  the  other  extremity,  of  a good  loamy  foil,  were  iepa- 
Jited,  and  called  the  Flemifh  Farm ; both  being  named  from  the  nature 

of  the  hulbapdry  meant  to  be  adopted  upon  them. 

‘ The  reft  f about  2400  acres)  remains  ftill  in  plantations  and  park •, 
and,  though  (o  much  reduced,  yet,  from  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  upon  it,  is  now  capable  of  carrying  more  ftock  than  the 
whole  4000  acres  did  before.  All  the  unfound  wet  parts  have  been 
drained  by  the  EfTex  mode,  fo  as  to  be  rendered  firm  and  Prod^‘ve  of 
an  improved  herbage.  The  mole-hills  have  been  levelled,  chiefly  by 
dragging,  and  the  coarfc  and  tnofiy  parts  fined  by  repeated  harrowing 
and  rolling:  (being  one  of  the  fir  ft  improvements  upon  park  land  of 
this  defeription  ;)  befides  which  a variety  of  beauty  has  been  Jaid  open 
by  clearing  the  valleys  and  low  parts,  to  give  a bolder  to  tie 

woody  fcencs  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  by  making  judicious  open- 
ings, fo  as  to  break  ftraight  lines,  and  feparate  pans  that  were  rn  fome 
places  too  heavy  and  ftmilar,  fo  that  the  lame  extent  of  land  has  now  not 
only  a much  larger  appearance,  but  exhibits  a much  greater  variety  0 
ground.  The  truth  of  this,  every  impartial  perfon  who  knew  the 
place  before  his  majefty  caul'ed  thefe  improvements  to  be  made,  mult 
allow.  I have  only  to  add,  that  though  prejudice  may  have  taken  up 
an  idea,  that  there  has  been  too  great  a facrifice  of  timber  in  e e - lno 
thefe  improvements,  truth  will  deny  it.  There  has  not  keen  a tree  ta  en 
down,  or  removed,  except  on  account  of  decay,  or  to  give  room  or  1 
growth  of  others,  or  to  fet  them  off  to  greater  advantage  in  pic  ure  que 

I come  now  to  the  objc£!  in  view,  as  before  hinted,  which  is  to  fate 
the  natives  which  I am  inclined  to  think  induced  his  majefty  to  a opt 
the  farming  fyftcm  upon  fo  large  a fcale,  and  next,  to  lbew  the^  u r • 
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Thefe,  [ conceive,  were  chiefly  to  create  ufeful  labour  for  the  induftri- 
ous  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by  trying  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, to  excite  imitation  where  iuccefs  might  encourage  it. 

The  Norfolk  Farm  borders  on  that  extenfive  watte  called  Baglhot 
Heath,  hitherto  confidercd  too  barren  for  cultivation ; though  large- 
tradts  of  a fimilar  quality  have  been  long  ftnee  rendered  ufeful  to  the 
community  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Norfolk.  Arable  land,  of  this 
defcription,  is  generally  managed  there  under  a five-courfe  fliift;  firft, 
wheat;  fecond,  turnips;  third,  barley,  with  leeds,  which  continue  laid 
two  years.  But,  as  the  feeds  turn  to  very  little  account  after  the  firit 
year,  his  majelty’s,  though  a five-courle  Ihift  likewife,  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  a ihift,  is  upon  a much  improved  courfe  of  cropping  ; as  thus  : 
— firft,  wheat  or  rye;  fecond,  the  irregular  Ihift;  third,  turnips; 
fourth,  barley  or  oats ; fifth,  clover.'  The  irregular  Ihift,  which  is  of 
great  ufe  on  a light  farm,  may,  perhaps,  want  a little  explanation.  It 
is  meant  to  be  partly  productive,  and  partly  preparative.  Forty  acres 
of  it  are  Town  with  vetches,  to  be  fed  off;  forty  are  Town  the  latter  end 
of  Augult  with  rye,  for  early  feed  the  next  fpring  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs ; the  remaining  twenty  acres  are  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the 
whole  comes  round  for  turnips  the  next  year. 

From  the  advantage  of  running  Iheep  in  the  park,  this  farm  has  been 
brought  furprifingly  forward,  confidering  the  fhort  time  it  has  been 
cultivated;  and  a great  part  of  it,  which  produced  nothing  but  heath 
and  mofs,  and  would  have  been  dear  at  five  fhillings  an  acre  to  rent, 
now  produces  more  than  the  original  fee-fimp!e  of  the  land. 

Brevity  checks  me  from  going  farther  into  a general  defcription  ; but 
the  following  particulars  may  deferve  notice. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  the  labour  of  the  horfes  and  oxen 
have  been,  for  fome  time,  under  the  confideration  of  the  public.  His 
majefty  has  unqueftionably  tried  the  latter  upon  a larger  fcale  than  any 
other"perfon,  as  he  does  not  work  lefs  than  180  oxen  upon  his  different 
farms,  narks,  and  gardens,  and  has  found  them  to  anfvver  fo  well,  that 
there  is  not  now  a horfe  kept.  Upon  the  two  farms  and  the  Great 
Park,  two  hundred  oxen  are  kept,  including  thofe  coming  on  and  go- 
ing off.  Forty  are  brought  in  every  year,  rifmg  three  years,  and  are 
kept  as  fucceffion  oxen  in  the  park  ; one  hundred  and  twenty  are  under 
work  ; and  forty  every  year  are  fatted  off,  riling  feven  years.. 

The  working  oxen  are  moftly  divided  into  teams  of  fix  ; and  one  of 
the  number  is  every  day  refted,  fo  that  no  ox  works  more  than  five 
days  out  of  the  feven.  This  day  of  cafe  in  every  week,  befides  Sun- 
day, is  of  great  advantage  to  the  animal,  as  he  is  found  to  do  better 
with  ordinary  keep  and  moderate  labour,  than  he  would  do  with  high 
keep  and  harder  labour.  In  fhort,  this  is  the  firft  fecret  to  learn  con- 
cerning him  ; for  an  ox  will  not  admit  of  being  kept  in  condition  like  a 
horfe,  artificially,  by, proportionate  food  to  proportionate  labour. 

Thefe  oxen  are  never  allowed  any  corn,  as  it  would  prevent  their 
fatting  l’o  kindly  afterwards.  Their  food,  in  fummer,  is  only  a few 
vetches,  by  way  of  a bait,  and  the  run  of  coarfe  meadows,  or  what  are 
called  lea  lows,  being  rough  woody  pafturcs.  In  winter  they  have  no- 
thing but  cut  food,  confiding  of  two-thirds  hay  and  one-third  wheat 
draw  ; and  the  quantity  they  ear,  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  hay,  and  twelve  of  draw ; and,  on  the  day  of  red,  they 
ringe  as  they  like,  in  the  draw-yards  ; for,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  they 
are  not  confined  to  hot  ftablcs,  but  have  open  fheds,  under  which  they 

cat 
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cat  their  cut  provender,  and  are  generally  left  to  their  choice  to  go  in 
and  out.  Under  this  management,  as  four  oxen  generally  plough  an 
acre  a-day,  and  do  other  work  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
their  advantage  is  very  great  over  horfes,  and  the  rcfult  to  the  public 
highly  beneficial. 

The  oxen,  which  are  brought  on  in  fucceflion,  run  the  firft  fummer 
in  the  park,  and  in  the  leafows  and  temporary  llraw-yards  in  the  win- 
ter ; by  the  term  temporary  ftraw-yards,  I would  have  it  underftood 
that  they  are  made  in  different  places,  fo  that  the  manure  which  they 
make  may  be  as  near  to  the  fpot  where  it  is  wanted  as  poffible. 

The  forty  oxen  which  go  off  are  fummered  in  the  beft  pafturc,  and 
finifhed  with  turnips  the  enfuing  winter.  The  ufual  way  has  been  to 
draw  the  turnips,  and  to  give  them  either  flailed,  or  in  cribs  placed  in 
the  yard,  with  plenty  of  ffraw  to  browfe  and  lie  upon.  But  laft  winter 
an  experiment  was  tried  which  anfwered  extremely  well,  and  will  be 
again  repeated  next  winter  : this  was  penning  the  oxen  by  day  upon 
the  turnip-land,  in  the  manner  that  flreep  are  penned,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  turnips  were  thrown  up  into  cribs,  inftead  of  being 
left  to  be  trodden  into  the  ground ; and  in  the  night  the  oxen  were 
driven  into  a yard  with  a temporary  Aed,  well  littered  with  ruffes, 
fern,  and  leaves,  and  turnips  and  barley  ffraw  given  them  in  cribs.  They 
thrived  very  faff,  and  every  one  of  them  made,  at  leaft,  eight  loads  of 
good  muck  in  the  night-yard,  beffdes  the  benefit  done  in  treading  and 
dunging  on  the  land  in  the  day  time,  which  was  very  great,  the  foil 
being  very  light.  The  refult  of  the  ox  fyftem  is,  that  charging  the  ox 
for  his  agiffment  the  firlt  year,  for  the  value  of  the  grals  and  turnips 
the  laft  year,  and  putting  what  he  has  in  three  intermediate  years  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  labour,  after  every  allowance  for  rifk,  each  ox  will 
pav,  at  leaft,  twenty  per  cent,  profit.  In  what  inftance  does  a liorfe 
produce  fo  much  ? 

I do  not  allow  that  the  ox  can  be  ufed  on  all  foils ; upon  a very  ftony 
foil  he  cannot : nor  can  the  horfe,  in  all  places,  be  wholly  excluded  from 
liufbandry ; but  every  occupier  of  a large  farm  may,  at  leaft,  ufe  feme 
oxen  to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  all  worked  at  Windfor  in 
collars,  as  their  ftep  is  found  to  be  much  more  free  than  when  coupled 
together  with  yokes;  and  they  are  found  to  do  their  work  with  much 
greater  eafe  in  collars  than  in  yokes,  which  ought  every  where  to  be. 
exploded. 

The  different  kinds  of  oxen  are,  in  fome  meafure,  fuited  to  the  foil. 
Upon  the  Norfolk  Farm,  which  is  a light  foil,  the  Devonfhire  fort  are 
ufed  : upon  the  Fletnifh  Farm,  where  the  foil  is  ftrong  and  heavy,  the 
Hcrefordffire  ; and,  in  the  park,  where  the  bufinefs  is  carting,  harrow- 
ing, and  rolling,  the  Glamorganfhire.  They  are  all  excellent  in  their 
different  ffations. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a very  fimple  method  which  has 
been  difeovered,  of  firft  training  them  to  the  collar:  it  is  nothing  more 
than  putting  a broad  ftrap  round  their  necks,  and  faftening  one  end  of 
a cord  to  it,  and  the  other  to  a large  log  of  wood,  and  letting  the  ox 
draw  it  about  as  he  feeds  in  his  pafture,  for  three  or  four  days  before  he 
is  put  into  harnefs ; by'  which  means  he  is  very  much  brought  forward 
in  docility.  • 

I have  before  observed,  that  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  average  profit  of  an  ox  ; ftating  them  to  be  bought  in  at  iol.  and 
allowing  them  to  fell  for  25I,  taking  oft'  iol,  for  the  two  years  they  are 
, not 
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hot  worked:  but,  laft  year,  beans  being  of  very  link  va’ue,  they  were 
kept  longer  than  ufual,  by  being  flail-fed  with  bean-meal,  which  an- 
lwcred  very  well,  as  they  were’  brought  to  an  average  of  nearly  3 0 1 . 
and  one  of  them,  a Glamorganfhire  ok,  originally  bough'  for  8{.  (and, 
from  his  c mpa£t  round  make,  alwavs  called  the  little  ox.)  thrived  to 
Inch  afurprifing  degree,  that  he  became  too  f it  to  be  able  to  travel  to 
Smithfiek),  and  was,  therefore,  fold  to  Mr.  Charlvvood,  a neighbouring 
butcher,  for  47I.  . 

Next  to  the  advantage  obtained  from  oxen,  as  much  benefit  as  poiTible 
has  been  endeavoured  to  be  derived  from  Iheep,  by  means  of  the  fold. 
Two  ewe  flocks  are  kept,  of  four  hundred  each.  The  foil,  being  light 
and  dry,  admits  of  winter  folding,  (except  when  the  weather  is  wet) 
upon  the  young  clover;  a priCHcc  much  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is 
— produftive  of  a great  crop  of  clover,  and  preparcs’the  land  the  enfuing 
autumn  for  a crop  of  wheat,  without  any  farther  afliftance.  Another 
excellent  practice  k,  folding  upon  light  land,  in  dry  weather,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  fowing  of  the  wheat,  which  may  be  put-forward,  or  kept 
back,  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  on  that  account ; and  it  is  not  amifs 
to  have  the  fold  rather  large,  and  to  give  the  Iheep  a turn  or  two 
round  the  fold  in  a morning,  before  they  are  let  out,  to  tread  and  fettle 
the  land,  which  does  a great  deal  of  good,  over  and  above  their  dung. 

A.  third  method  of  folding  has  been  found  to  anfwer  almoft  beyond 
defcripticn.  This  was  firft  tried  in  the  winter  of  1793  ; but,  from  an 
idea  of  the  lhepherd,  that  it  injured  the  Iheep,  has  been  fitice  difufed  ; 
bur,  as  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  there  was  no  juft  ground  for 
fuch  an  opinion,  it  is  meant  to  he  revived  next  winter. 

A dry  flickered  fpot  is  fclefted,  and  fods  of  maiden  earth,  a foot  deep, 
are  laid  over  the  fpaee  of  a very  large  fold.  It  is  then  bedded  thinly 
with  ruflies,  leaves  of  trees,  fern,  mofs,  fhort  draw,  or  ftubble  ; and,  in 
hard  or  wet  weather,  the  flock,  inftead  of  being  penned  upon  the  clo- 
ver in  the  open  field',  is  put  into  this  warmer  fold,  where  the  ufuat 
quantity  of  hay  is  given  to  them  in  r.acks ; every  night  they  are  fo 
penned  the  fold  is  frefli  littered.  When  this  has  been  continued,  atin- 
tervals,  during  the  winter,  a layer  of  lime,  chalk,  rubble,  or  allies,  fix 
inches  thick,  is  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  ; and,  when  it  has  heated 
together,  about  tire  month  of  April  the  whole  is  turned  up,  and  mixed 
t gether,  and  makes  the  very  heft  manure  that  can  be  nfed  for  turnips. 

J have  been  particular  in  deferibing  thefe  methods  of  folding,  as  they 
arc  not  common  in  any  place,  and,  in  lb  me,  arc  entirely  unknown  ; to 
gentlemen  who  hav  e parks  and  large  plantations,  which  afford  abun- 
dance of  leaves,  this  hint  may  be  the  more  deferring  attention. 

Upon  the  Norfolk  Farm,  the  land  not  having  been  yet  marled  or 
clayed,  the  clover  is  apt  fometimes  to  fail ; which  is  alfo  the  cafe  ellc- 
where,  upon  the  fame  f rt  of  land.  When  this  happens,  his  majefty 
does,  what  every  other  per f n , in  afimilar  filiation,  fliould  do;  inftead 
of  letting  the  ground  remain  unproductive,  the  next  year  it  is  fowed 
with  vetches,  which  are  neatly  as  valuable  as  the  clover,  and  wheat  al- 
ways grows  remarkablv  well  after  them. 

As  to  implements,  the  Norfolk  plough  is  chiefly  what  is  ufed  ; and, 
upon  a light  foil,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other.  It  ploughs  a 
cleaner  furrow,  by  completely  moving  the  whole  body  of  earth,  and  in- 
verts it  much  better  than  any  other  plough  ; and,  to  eftabJifh  its  fupc- 
riority  over  the  common  ploughs  of  the  neighbourh -od,  J need  only  add, 
that,  from  its  conftruffion,  it  is  nearly  the  draught  of  an  ox  caficr. 
’Vo  1..  V,  No.  -9.  fi  s There 
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There  is  likewife  a Norfolk  harrow,  very  ufeful  for  harrowing  what  art? 
called  brnlh-turnips,  or  any  other  turnips,  preparatory  to  their  being 
hoed.  I mutt  be  allowed,  hkewife,  to  mention  the  drill-roller,  which 
confifts  of  call: -iron  rings,  made  at  the  Norwich  foundry , and  flipped  on 
upon  a round  piece  of  wood  as  an  axletrcc.  This  is  one  of  the  belt 
things  that  has  ever  been  introduced,  for  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
any  fort  of  corn,  where  the  loil  will  admit  of  i • s being  ufed.  By  the 
corn  being  fo  well  depofitcd,  it  takes  better  root;  and,  at  leaft,  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  ufually  Town  may  be  laved- 

The  Flemilh  Farm,  which  I have  before  mentioned,  was  fo  named 
from  an  intention,  at  firrt,  of  cariying  on  a fvftcm  of  hufbandry  fimilar 
to  that  praftifed  in  Flanders,  which  conftlls  of  an  alternate  crop  for  man 
and  beall ; bur,  the  foil  being  ftrong  and  cohefive,  upon  trial  it  has  been 
foundjto  anfwer  beft  under  a four-couife  fhiFt,  more  like  fume  parts  of 
Gloucefterlhire,  as  thus  : hrrt  year,  wheat ; fecond,  cabbage  or  clover  ; 
tlrird,  oats  ; fourth,  beans.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  on  this  farm 
is  one  hundred  and  fixty  acres,  or  forty  acres  in  a fhift.  There  are  two 
things  obferved  upon  this  farm  which  may  be  worth  notice:  the  fir  ft 
is,  the  praftice  which  has  for  thefe  two  years  part  been  adopted,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  beans  juft  as  the  blcffpm  is  fet ; this  not  only  im- 
proves lht  quality,  but  increafes  the  quantity,  and  caufes  them  to  ripen 
fooner.  which  is  a confiderablc  advantage,  by  giving  time  to  get  the 
fucceeding  crop  of  wheat  in,  perhaps  a fortnight  earlier.  The  other 
is,  that  of  fowing  clover  early  in  the  fpring,  among  twenty  acres  of  one- 
half  of  the  wheat,  and  bru/h  harrowing  and  rolling  it  in.  This  has 
produced  a very  fair  crop  of  clover  the  next  year  ; and  the  other  half, 
after  the  wheat,  is  winter  and  fpring-fallowed,  and  planted  with  cab- 
bage. There  is  a double  advantage  refulting  from  this ; that  one-half 
of  this  fliif',  fo  managed,  becomes  a fmnmcr  crop,  and  the  other  half  a 
winter  crop  ; and,  by  obferving  the  next  year  to  change  the  parts,  by 
fowing  the  clover  where  the  cabbage  was  before,  the  clover  and  cabbage 
do  not  come  round  upon  the  fame  ground  except  once  in  eight  years^ 

Cabbage  has  been  tried  feveral  years;  but  his  majefty’s  hulbandmen 
never  got  into  the  right  management  of  it  till  this  year;  but  the  crop 
is  now  remarkably  fine. 

Jt  will  m t be  improper  to  mention,  that  the  drum-headed  cabbage 
is  the  beft  fort;  that  the  feed  ihould  be  fown  in  Auguft;  the  plants 
firft  fet  out  in  November,  and  tranfplanted  for  good  in  July.  The 
next  thing  to  be  noted  is  their  application  : they  are  certainly  inferior 
to  turnips  for  fatting,  but  luperior  in  the  increafe  of  milk,  either  of 
cows  or  ewes,  and,  therefore,  they  are  particularly  good  where  there 
is  a dairy,  or  a breeding  flock  of  iheep.  I truft  his  majefty  will,  the 
next  yeaning  feafon,  try  an  experiment  of  which  I have  high  expefta- 
tion,  which  is,  to  flice  or  quarter  the  cabbages,  and  feed  the  ewes  with 
them,  upon  luch  of  the  meadows  as  want  manuring;  this,  I flatter  n\y~ 
lclf,  will  be  of  incflimable  fervice  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  be  the 
means  of  increafing  the  next  year’s  crop  of  hay  conflderably. 

The  true  light  of  viewing  thefe  improvements  is.  to  confider  them 
as  a lort  of  new  creation  to  the  public  : for,  as  it  is  a fa  ft  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, that  the  reduced  number  of  acres  in  the  park,  from  their  im- 
proved Hate,  fupport  as  many  deqr  and  other  cattle  as  the  whole  did 
before,  the  produce  obtained  from  the  farms  is  all  clear  gain.  The 
crop  of  wheat  and  rye,  from  the  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  fown,  upon 
the  molt  me  derate  calculation,  may  be  fet  at  three  thoufand  three  hun. 
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drcd  and  fixtv  bufhels;  and,  allowing  fix  bufhels  to  a human  mouth, 
this  gives  a vearlv  provifion  in  bread  ior  five  hundred  and  fixty  people  ; 
to  lay  nothing  of  the  fatcing-offof  forty  oxen;  the  breed  of  eight  hun- 
dred fheep ; and  the  growth  of,  at  lea  ft , five  thoufand  bufhels  of  oats 
and  beans;  all  of  which,  it  mull  be  ohferved,  goes  in  aid  of  the  public 
market,  as  the  work  is  done  by  oxen  entirely. 

Of  the  TRADE-WINDS  and  MONSOONS. 

[ Jllujlraled  by  an  elegant  Fron/i [piece  to  this  lrolumeF\ 

THERE  arc  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  winds,  that  with  us 
are  f>  uncertain,  pay  their  ftated  vifits.  In  fome  places,  the 
winds  are  found  to  blow  one  way  by  day,  another  by  night ; in  other?, 
for  one-half  the  year,  they  go  in  a direction  contrary  to  their  former 
courfe  : but,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  there  are  fome  places  where 
the  winds  never  change,  but  for  ever  blow  the  fame  way.  This  is  par- 
ticularly  found  to  obtain  between  the  tropics  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
great  Pacific  fea.  Between  the  limits  of  60  degrees,  namely,  from  30° 
of  north  latitude  to  30°  of  fouth  latitude,  there  is  a conftantly  eafterly 
wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans; 
and  this  is  called  the  trade-wind. 

The  trade-winds  near  the  northern  limits  blow  between  the  north 
anatheeaft;  and,  near  the  fouthern  limits,  they  blow  between  the 
fouth  and  the  eaft.  Thefe  general  motions  of  the  wind  are  difturbed 
on  the  continent,  and  near  the  coafts.  Beyond  the  northern  limit  of 
the  general  wind,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  wefterly  winds  prevail, 
but  not  with  any  certainty  of  continuance.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
S.  E.  trade.- wind  extends  as  far  as  three  degrees  trorth  ; and  the  N.  E. 
trade-wind  ceafcs  at  the  fifth  degree  N.  In  the  intermediate  fpace  are 
found  calms  with  rain)flpnd  irregular  uncertain  fqualls,  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning:  but  this  fpace  is  lhifted  farther  to  the  north- 
ward or  fouthward,  according  as  the  fun’s  declination  is  more  northerly 
or  fcutherly . 

In  the  Indian  ocean  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  monfoons,  that 
is,  fuch  as  blow  fix  months  in  one  direPlion,  and  the  other  fix  months  in 
an  oppofue  dire&ion ; the  change  of  their  direPtion,  which  is  near  the 
autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  is  always  accompanied  with  violent 
{forms  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

On  or  near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  the  winds  blow  almoft  always  from 
the  weft  and  fouth -weft  points.  Between  the  Cape  Ve  d and  the 
eafternmoft  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  there  is  a traPl  of  fea,  which  is 
a perpetual  calm  with  refpecl  to  wind;  but  ti  e thunder  and  lightening 
there  is  terrible.  The  varieties  and  deviations  both  in  general  and  par- 
ticular winds  arc  far  from  being  known;  we  cannot,  therefore,  expePt 
anv  theory  that  will  folve  them  all ; there  are  difficulties  which  perplex 
every  hypothefis  that  has  hitherto  been  fuggefted,  and  that  cannot  be 
cleared  up  ar  prefent. 

The  bed  account  we  have  of  the  trade-winds  is  that  of  Mr.  Dalton, 
namely,  that  as  the  heat  is  always  greateft  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  dc- 
creafes  in  proceeding  northward  and  fouthward,  with  refptPf  to  thefe, 
the  poles  may  be  always  confidcred  as  centers  of  cold  ; fo  that,  abftraPN 
ing  from  accidental  circutnftances,  there  mud  he  a conftant  afeent  of 
air  over  the  torrid  zone,  which  afterwards  falls  northward  or  fouth- 
ward,  whilft  the  colder  air  below  is  determined  by  a conftant  impulfe 
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towards  ihc  equator.  In  general,  where  the  heat  is  greateft,  the  hea!et| 
air  will  alcend,  and  a fuppiy  of  colder  air  will  be  received  from  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

The  following  effcCts  may  be  attribut.  d to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth;  the  air  over  any  part  thereof,  when  cr.l.n,  will  have  the  fame 
rotatory  velocity  a that  part;  but  if  a quantity  of  air  in  the  northern, 
ltemifphere  receive  an  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  -he  meridian,  either 
no  thward  or  Southward,  i s rotatory  velocity  will  be  greater  in  the 
forfrier,  a>  d kfs  in  the  latter,  cafe,  than  that  of  the  air  into  which  it 
moves ; consequently,  if  it  m ve  nor.hward,.it  will  have  a greater  velo- 
city eaft  ward  than  the  air,  or  Surface  of  the  earth  over  which  it  moves, 
and  will,  therefore,  become  a S.  W.  wind,  or  a wind  between  the  fouth 
and  the  well ; and,  vice  verfi,  if  it  move  fouthward,  it  becomes  a N.  E. 
wind.  Likewifc,  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  it  will  appear,  the  winds, 
upon  Smilar  l'uppofitions,  will  be  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  refpeClivcly. 

From  this  view  of  the  air,  Mr.  Dalmn  attempts  to  explain  the  trade- 
winds  ; he  conftders  two  general  malTes  of  air,  as  proceeding  from  both 
hemispheres  towards  the  equator  ; thefe,  as  they  advance,  are  constantly 
deflctled  more  and  more  towards  the  call,  on  account  of  the  earth’s  ro- 
tatory mod  n.  That  front  the  northern  hemisphere,  originally  a north 
wind,  is  made  to  veer  more  and  more  towards  the  call;  and,  that  from 
the  Southern  hemisphere  is  made  to  veer  fr  m the  South  towards  the 
eaft  : thefe  two  makes,  meeting  in  the  torrid  zone,  their  north  and  South 
velocities  ckftrny  each  oilier,  and  they  proceed,  with  their  common  velo- 
city, from  call  to  weft,  round  the  torrid  zone.  The  equator  is  not  the 
center  of  the  concourle,  but  the  northern  parallel  of  40,  becaufe  the' 
center  of  heat  is  at  that  place,  the  fun  being  longeron  the  north  fide  of 
the  equator  than  on  the  South  fide.  Though  all  the  parts  of  the  atmof- 
phere  feem  to  confpire  in  producing  regular  winds  round  the  torrid 
zone,  yer,  from  the  Situation  of  the  land,  or  other  caufcs,  ftriking  irre- 
gularities are  produced,  as  is  evident  from  the  monfoons,  lea  and  land 
breezes,  ike.  thefe  are  deviations  fr  m the  general  rule,  but  this  will  ever 
be  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  all  human  theories. 

To  explain  ihe  motif  11s,  i.  is  incelfary  toattend  to  the  circumftances 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  1 dian  ocean,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  feem  to  be  thefe:  that  the  Indian 
ocean  is  Dounded  to  the  northward  by  ihores,  whofe  latitude  does  not 
exceed  ti  e limits  of  the  general  trade-wind  ; and  that  the  general  trade- 
wind  falls,  on  what  fail,  i s :erni  lee  Ihores,  to  the  weftward. 

_ The  fun  being  twice  a-year  vertical  in  the  equator,  and  never  depart- 
ing thence  more  than  23A  degrees,  caufes  the  air  in  that  climate  to  be 
hotter  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  ocean  : Such  a rarefied  (pace  mull; 
extend  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean,  and  produce  a S.  E.  wind  to  the  South- 
ward, and  a N.  E.  wind  to  the  northward,  of  the  equator,  over  which, 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  the  winds  return  in  he  contrary  direc- 
n°n  This  we  accordingly  fie  happen  in  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vem  er,  itcember,  January,  February,  and  Ma  ch.  But  when  the  Suit 
ec.lnJis  tj]u.  northward,  and  heats  the  land  there,  the  air  contismous 
to  thole  lands  is  rarefied,  and  the  lower  air  has  a tendency  to  move  that 
way  : this  tendency  in'ereafes  as  the  fun  advances  further  north,  lb  that 
; c w c °°)  0 the  lower  air,  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  moves 
towards  he  northern  lands,  no  withfhmding  the  equatorial  rarefaction. 
It  teems,  then,  that  the  body  of  the  lower  a r in  the  northern  part  of  the 
-nuan  ocean  is  deteimined,  Ss  to  its  coutfc,  by  the  greater  rarefaction 
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If  the  rarefadtion,  at  the  iurface  of  the  land,  be  greater  than  that  at  the 
equator,  the  wind  blows  to  the  north  ; and,  the  contrary  happens  when, 
tiie  equatorial  rarefadtion  is  the  greateft.  1 bus  it  appears,  that  it  is  the 
lirtiation  of  the  lands,  and  them  eftedf.  in  heating  and  rarefying  the  at- 
mcfphere.  which  are  the.principal  caufes  of  the  monfoons.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  mu  ft  be  owned,  that  the  explanation  is  impeded!,  and  the  ob- 
iervations  we  pofiftfs  too  few  to  form  a theory.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  m onfoorss,  to  ufe  the  fcamen’s  phrale,  they  creep  along  the  inore; 
they  then  fpread  into  the  ocean  : at  fil'd  they  arc  feeble;  they  after- 
ward become  violent  and  frightful ; they  then  gradually  diminifh,  and 
finally  come  to  a change  ; and  this  twice  in  a year,  agreeable  to  our  tolar 
progreft;. 

The  fan  is  the  undoubted  caufe  of  the  fca  and  land  breezes,  which  , 
are  wifely  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  make  fotne  of  the  hotter 
climates  habitable.  The  lea  breezes  in  the  Weft  Indies  begin  to  appear 
about  ri  te  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  a fine  black  curl  upon  the  vyatcr, 
approaching  the  fit  ore  ; it  increafes  gradually  till  noon,  and  dies  away 
at  four  < r five  in  the  afternoon.  About  fix  in  the  evening  it  changes  to 
a land  breeze,  which  blows  from  the  land  to  the  fea.  and  Lifts  till  eight  in. 
the  morning.  There  is  an  interval  in  the  morning  and  evening,  be- 
tween the  changing  of  the  breezes,  when  the  wind  is  ftationary,  like  the 
v/ater  before  turning  of  the  tide  ; and  thefe  intervals  arc  the  hotted  parts 
of  ' he  day. 

. The  breezes  are  thus  accounted  for ; when  the  fun  is  up,  his  heat 
takes  more  effect  on  the  land  than  on  the  wa'er,  fo  that  the  heat  is  acc.u- 
mulaed,  and  the  air  over  the  land  is  rarefied;  and,  as  it  mounts  up- 
ward, he  colder  air  from  the  fea  comes  in  to  keep  up  tlte  equilibrium. 
In  the  evening  the  dews  are  fo  excelfive,  and  the  cold  ft)  hidden,  on  the 
land,  from  the  quick  defeent  of  the  fun  below  the  horizon,  that  the 
water,  in  the  night,  is  warmer  than  the  land  ; anti  the  air  of  the  fen, 
being  then  molt  rarefied,  the  draught  of  air  is  contrary  to  what  it  was  in 
the  day. 

In  the  northern  temperate  zone  the  winds  are  variable, but  the  mod 
genpt-a!  are  tb,e  S.  W.  and  W.  and  the  N.  E.  and  E.  In  the  northern 
tpmperare  and  frigid  zones,  the  winds  are  more  tempeftuous  in  winter 
than  in  fummer.  In  our  climates,  a tempeft  is  but  rarely  known,  and 
its  ravages  are  regiftered  as  an  uncommon  calamity  ; but,  in  the  coun- 
tries tha  lie  between  the  tn  pics,  and  for  a good  fpacc  beyond  them,  its 
vifits  are  frequent,  and  its  effedts  anticipated.  J n thefe  regions  the 
winds  vary  their  terrors,  (bmetimes  involving  all  things  in  a fuffocating 
heat ; fometimes  mixing  all  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  toge- 
ther; fometimes,  with  a momentary  lwiftnefs,  palling  over  the  face  of 
tjtte  country,  apd  deftroyi  g all  things  in  their  paftage  ; and  fometimes 
railing  wh  le  Tandy  delerts  in  one  country,  to  depofit  them  in  another. 
We  have,  therefore,  very  little  rcafon  to  envy  thole  climates  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  foil,  or  the  brightness  of  their  Ikies.  Our  own  cloudy 
atmofpherc,  that  wrapts  us  round  in  obfeurity,  though  it  fails  to  gild 
our  profpects  with  funlhinc,  or  our  groves  with  fruitage,  naverthelefs 
anfwers  the  calls  of  induftry  ; the  labourer  toils  in  the  certain  expedi- 
tion of  a moderate  but  happy  return. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  arc  by  no  means  the  things  thev  are 
with  us.  Our  heavieft  rains  arc  but  dews  comparatively  : they  arc  ra- 
ther floods  of  water,  poured  from,  the  clouds  with  a prodigious  irnpe- 
tuofity  ; the  rivers  rife  in  a moment  j new  rivers  and  Likes  arc  formed  , 
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and,  in  a flicrt  time,  all  the  low  countries  are  under  water.  It  is  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  that  they  are  affaulted 
by  hurricanes,  which  deftroy,  at  a ftroke,  the  labours  of  many  years,  and 
proftrate  the  mod  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  that  often  when  he 
thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune.  It  is  a fudden  and  violent 
ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a furious 
dwelling  of  the  leas,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake  ; in  (hort,  with 
every  circumflance,  which  the  elements  can  ademble,  that  is  terrible  and 
deftrudtivc.  Firft  they  fee,  as  a prelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole 
fields  of  fugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  lcattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  driven  about  like  ftubble  ; their  wind-mills  are  fwept  away  in  a 
moment;  their  works,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper-boilers  and 
dills,  of  (everal  hundred  weight,  are  wrenched  from  the  ground,  and 
battered  to  pieces;  their  houfes  are  no  protection  ; their  roofs  are  torn 
off  at  one  blaft,  whilfl  the  rain,  which,  in  an  hour,  riles  five  feet,  rufhes 
in  upon  them  with  irrefiftible  violence. 

There  are  figns  by  which  the  Indians  of  thefe  iflands  taught  our 
planters  to  prognofticate  the  approach  of  an  hurricane.  The  hurricane 
comes  on  either  in  the  quarter  or  at  the  full  change  of  the  moon.  If  it 
comes  on  at  the  full,  then  at  the  preceding  change  the  iky  is  troubled, 
the  fun  more  red  than  ufual ; there  is  a dead  calm  below,  and  the  moun- 
tain tops  are  free  from  thole  mills  which  ul'ualiy  hover  about  them.  In 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  in  wells,  you  hear  a hollow  rumbling  found, 
like  the  rulhingof  a great  wind.  At  night  the  liars  feem  much  larger 
than  ulual,  and  funounded  with  a fort  of  burs;  the  north-weft  Iky  has 
a black  and  menacing  appearance;  the  fea  emits  a ftrong  fmell,  and 
riles,  into  vaft  waves,  often  without  any  wind.  The  wiud  itfelf  now 
forfakes  its  ufual  Heady  eafterly  (beam,  and  Ihifts  about  to  the  weft, 
inm  whence  it  fometimes,  with  intermiftions,  blows  violently  and  irre- 
gularly about  two  hours  at  a time.  They  have  the  fame  figns  at  the 
fq|l  moon  ; the  moon  herfelf  is  furrounded  with  a great  bur,  and  fomer 
times  the  iun  has  the  fame  appearance. 

1 he  nature  ol  the  foil,  over  which  the  wind  blows,  has  a great  effedf 
upon  the  quality  of  ihe  air  : the  vaft  landy  defers  of  Africa  and  Arabia 
give  a burning  heat  and  blading  quality  to  the  air  that  palfes  ovt  r them. 

1 helc  horrid  regions  lie  to  the  Southward  and  eaftward  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  hence  it  is  that  travellers,  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
ol  making  the  companion,  tell  us,  that  the  air  of  the  Weft-India  iflands 
is  nothing  to  the  hot  fuffi  eating  winds  which  blow  in  the  night  at  Mi- 
norca' and  Gibraltar,  for  thefe  latter  are  fcarccly  fupportable  by  the  hu- 
man frame.  At  Goree,  in  the  river  Senegal,  there  is  an  eafterly  wind 
from  the  inland  parti,  with  which  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  met  by  it  in 
the  face  are  fcorched  up  as  by  a blaft  front  a furnace. 

^ An  extraordinary  blafting  wind  is  felt  occafionally  at  Falkland  Iflands. 
-Jappily  its  duration  is  Ihort ; it  fcldom  continues  above  twenty-four 
hours.  It  cuts  the  herbage  down  as  if  fires  had  been  made  under  "them; 
the  leaves  are  parched  up,  and  crumble  into  dull ; fowls  are  feized  with 
cramps,  lo  as  never  to  recover;  men  are  opprclfed  with  a flopped  per- 
Ipiiation,  heaymefs  at  the  breaft,  and  fore  throat,  but  recover1  with  care. 

But,  beyond  all  others,  in  its  dreadful  eftefts,  is  the  Jamie/,  or  morti- 
fying  wind,  of  the  deferts  near  Bagdad.  The  camels,  either  bv  inftindf 
01  experience;  have  notice  of  its  approach,  and  are  fo  well  aware  of  it, 
that  they  arc  laid  to  make  an  un ufual  noife,  and  cover  up  their  nofes  in 
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the  fand.  To  efcape  its  cffe£ts,  travellers  throw  themfelvcs  as  dole  as 
polfible  to  the  ground,  and  wait  till  it  has  palled  by,  which  is  commonly 
in  a few  minutes.  As  loon  as  they  who  have  life  dare  to  rile  again,  they 
examine  how  it  fares  with  their  companions,  by  plucking  at  their  aims 
or  legs;  for,  if  they  are  deli  royed  by  the  wind,  their  limbs  are  absolutely 
mortified,  and  will  come  al'under.  It  is  faid  of  this  wind,  that  if  it  hap- 
pens to  meet  with  a (hower  of  rain  in  its  courfc,  and  blows  aero's  it,  it  is 
at  once  deprived  of  its  noxious  quality,  and  becomes  mild  and  innocent. 
It  is  alio  laid,  that  it  was  never  known  to  pals  the  walls  of  a city. 

The  following  pidure  of  the  letting  in  of  the  monloons  is  given  by 
Dr.  Mofelv,  and  will  readily  account  tor  the  neceliity  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis’s hairy  return  to  Bangalore,  on  the  failure  of  his  frft  attempt 
upon  Seringapatam . “ The  ruin  and  dclolation  accompanying  thefc 
hurricane*,  fays  Dr.  Mofely,  cannot  be  delcribed.  Like  fire,  its  refift- 
lefs  force  confumes  every  thing  in  its  track,  in  the  moft  terrible  and 
rapid  manner.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  ftillnefs  of  the  ele- 
ments. and  a clofenefs  and  miftinefs  in  the  atmofphere,  which  makes  the 
fun  appear  red,  and  the  ftars  large.  But  a dreadful  reverie  fucceed — * 
the  Iky  is  fuddenly  overcaft  and  wild — the  fea  rifes  at  once  from  a pro- 
found calm  into  mountains — the  wind  rages  and  roars  like  the  noiie  of 
cannon — the  rain  defeends  in  deluges — a difmal  oblcurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darknefs — the  fuperior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning 
and  thunder — the  earth  often  does,  and  always  feems,  to  tremble— ter- 
ror and  confternation  diftradl  all  nature — birds  are  carried  from  the/ 
woods  into  the  ocean — and  thole  whofe  element  is  the  fea  feek  for  refuge 
on  land — the  frightened  animals  in  the  field  alfemble  together,  and  are 
almoft  fuffocated  by  the  impetuolity  of  the  wind  in  learching  for  Ihelter; 
which,  when  found,  ferves  them  only  for  deftruftion — the  roofs  ofhoules 
are  carried  to  vaft  diftances  from  the  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the  ground, 
burying  their  inhabitants  under  them — large  trees  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  huge  branches  flavored  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in 
every  direftion,  with  immenfc  velocity — every  tree  and  Ihrub,  that 
wirhliands  the  lhock,  is  ftripped  of  its  boughs  and  !ol:age — plants  and 
grafs  arc  laid  flat  on  the  earth — luxuriant  fpring  is  changed,  in  a mo- 
ment, to  dreary  winter. — This  direful  tragedy  ended,  when  in  happens 
in  a town,  the  devaftation  is  furveyed  with*  accumulated  horror:  the 
harbour  is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  veflels;  and  the  fhore  has 
not  a veftige  of  its  former  Hate  remaining.  Mounds  of  rubbifli  and 
rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  half  buried,  and  fcattered  about,  where  ftreets 
but  a few  hours  before  were,  prefent  the  mderable  lui'vivors  with  a 
lhocking  conclufion  of  a fpecfaclc  to  be  followed  bv  famine,  and,  when 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  difeafes.” 

DESCRIPTION  of  the  ISLAND  of  CELEBES  or  MA- 
CASSAR. 

THE  ifland  of  Celebes,  called  alfo  MacafTar,  $ of  great  importance 
to  the  Dutch  for  the  fpice  trade,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  d? 
it  has,  on  the  north,  the  Philippines  ; on  the  weft,  the  Sunda  ifles;  on 
the  eaft,  the  Moluccas;  and,  on  the  foutli,  Timor  and  Java.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  third  degree  of  north  to  the  fifth  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  lies  nearly  under  the  136th  degree  of  longitude.  It  is  about  a 
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hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foutb,  and  forty-five 
in  breadth  front  eaft  to  weft.  Rayttal  fays,  its  diameter  amounts  to 
about  a hundred  and  thirty  miles*  by  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
underft<  od  its  length  from  north  to  Couth.  Properly,  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  ifland  is  called  Celebes*  and  the  weflern  Macaflar;  bur,  in  ge- 
neral, the  former  name  is  given  to  the  whole  ifland,  particularly  by 
the  Dutch. 

As  this  ifland  lies  under  the  line,  the  air  is  exceedingly  hot;  but 
the  heat  is  moderated  by  frequent  rains  and  cooling  breezes  ; and,  in 
moli  places,  the  air  is  tint  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  abounds  with  mountains,  but  the  foil,  taken  in  general,  is  fertile. 
Rice,  cocoa-nut-trees,  mangoes,  bananas,  melons,  and  oranges,  grow 
here  exceedingly  well,  and  are  cultivated  in  abundance,  together  with 
the  cotton*. flu ub,  uba,  and  batta.  There  are  here  alfo  plenty  of 
horfes,  oxdn,  buffaloes,  deer,  wild  fwinc,  and  birds  of  all  kinds,  and, 
in  particular,  a variety  of  beautiful  parrots.  Abundance  of  fifli  arc 
caught  on  the  fca-coalis,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  Dutch  carry  hither  opium,  ipirits,  lack,  coarl'e  and  fine  cloths* 
&c.  and  receive,  in  exchange,  rice,  wax,  flaves,  and  gold.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  many  parts  on  t lie  coaft  of  Africa,  the  unfortunate  being* 
doomed  to  (fa very  are  not  pril  >ncrs  taken  in  war,  or  criminals,  but 
people,  in  general,  who  have  been  kiduapped,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fold;  and  it  often  happens,  that  relations  do  not  hefitite,  for  the  fake 
of  gain,  to  deprive  their  fellow-creatures  of  liberty,  the  greateft  bleD 
fing  which  mankind  enjoy  in  the  prefent  life.  The  ifland  is  well 
peopled:  on  the  coaft  of  Celebes  alone,  there  are  faid  to  be  fifty-fix 
thoufand  inhabitants,  fcventccn  thouland  of  whom  are  capable  of  bear*, 
ing  arms. 

In  this  ifland  there  is  a multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms  ahd  ftates,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  depend  on  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  Macaflar  and  Bony.  The  king  of  Termite,  alfo,  has  extenfive 
poffeliions,  which  occupy  a'moft  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  eaftern 
part  of  Celebes.  The  two  moft  powerful  kings,  whom  flic  Dutch,  by 
the  preponderance  of  their  arms,  obtained  as  allies,  are  the  kings  of 
Macaflar  and  Bony.  T he  kings  of  Tello  and  Sandrabony  are  in  alii  -, 
ancc  with  the  king  of  Macaflar;  and  thofe  of  Soping,  Luhu,  and  Ta- 
nette,  with  that  of  Bony.  Some  (mail  ftates,  fuch  as  Wadjo,  Mand- 
haar,  &c.  are  independent.  Though  the  kings  of  Macaflar  and  Bony 
aie  allies  of  the  Dutch,  they  are  always  fworn  -enemies  to  each  other; 
and  this  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  their 
-i.Kun  poffeffions,  (hill  keep  in  view  the  maxim  divide  et  impera,  and 
w lio  derive  great  advantage  from  the  dilcot  d of  the  eaftern  princes. 

kingdom  of  Macaflar  or  Goath  lies  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the 
illand.  ch  which  it  occupies  the  greater  part.  The  king  of  Goath,  and 
that  of  1 olio,  both  bear  the  title  of  Macaflar,  though  each  has  a diftinct 
kingdom  : they  affume  the  title  of  Goath  and  Tello  from  their  places 
of  re  ft  donee.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  Macaffars,  like 
rriuny  other  nations,  deduce  the  origin  of  their  princes  immediatelv 
from  the  gods.  Once,  they  fay,  after  the  death  of  the  firft  fovereign 
or  tiae  kingdom,  a beautiful  female  defeended  from  heaven,  fufpended 
ya  go  chain.  This  celeftial  beauty,  named  Tumanurong-a,  was 
1 1 n nit  taie  y chotcn  by  the  Macaffars  to  be  their  queen.  She  afrer- 
w ..r  s mart  ted  a king  of  Bonthatn,  and,  after  being  pregnant  thiee 
yearij  rought  forth  a wonderful  child,  capable  of  (peaking  and  walk- 
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ing  as  foon  as  it  was  born,  but  exceeding  ugly  and  deformed.  This 
young  prince  was  named  Tuma-Salinpabcc  rang.  When  he  attained 
to  manhood,  he  broke  the  golden  chain  which  his  mother  had  brought 
with  her  from  heaven,  and  the  mother  and  her  hufband  inftantly  disap- 
peared, and  left  to  their  Ion  the  kingdom,  together  with  one-half  of 
the  chain.  This  chain,  which,  it  is  alferted,  was  fometimcS  light,  and 
fometimes  heavy,  and  fometimes  apnea  cd  of  a pale  colour,  was  long 
preferred,  as  a v aluable  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  crown,  until  it  was 
loft,  with  various  other  rarities,  during  the  warlike  commotions  which 
took  place  in  this  kingdom  -about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century. 
This  Tuma-Salingabeerang  is  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
all  the  kings'  of  Goach. 

The  Dutch  were  involved  in  violent  difputes  With  thefe  fovereigns 
before  they  were  able  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  their  kingdom.  In 
the  year  1778,  Goach,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  deftroyed; 
and)  in  1781,  the  prefent  king,  Punduca  Siri,  fultan  Abdal  Hadja, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  government  of  Batavia.  The  king  pf 
Goach  does  net  enjoy  unlimited  power,  but  is  fubjetf  to  certain  laws, 
which  he  is  obliged  ftriftly  to  obl'erve.  He  can  undertake  no  mea- 
fure  of  importance  without  the  confent  of  his  council,  nor  can  he  in- 
flidt  arbitrary  punilhment  on  criminals,  who  muft  be  puniihed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws.  He  has  a privy-council  called  loniilalangs,  and  every 
village  is  ui  der  the  direction  of  a particular  governor,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  galarang. 

The  P rtuguefe  vifited  this  iiland  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  obtained  from  the  fovereign  then  on  the  throne 
permiffion  to  form  an  ellablifhment.  The  fuccelTors  of  this  prince  in- 
troduced the  weights  and  meafures  now  in  life,  fixed  the  prices  of 
merchandize,  manufactured  gunpowder,  and  planted  the  firft  cannon 
on  the  walls  of  Goach.  He  gave  permiffion  alfo  to  the  Malays  nor.  only 
to  refide  in  his  kingdom,  but  to  ereft  a Mahometan  temple.  This  re- 
ligion made  fuch  progrefs  here,  that,  about  the  year  1588,  deputies 
were  fent  to  Mecca,  to  bring  from  thence  a hadja,  or  prielt,  to  hiftrudt 
the  MacafTars  ir.  the  doftrine  of  Mahometanifm,  which,  in  1603,  was 
eftablifhed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  under  the  fultan  Allahudier. 

The  kingdom  of  Bony*  which  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  a bay, 
called,  on  that  account,  the  Bay  of  Bony,  >s  the  lecond  kingdom,  in 
point  of  importance,  in  the  iiland.  It  is  in  clofe  alliance  with  the  two 
l'mall  kingdoms  of  Soping  and  Luhu.  The  natives  of  Bony,  that  they 
may  not  appear  inferior  to  the  MacafTars,  deduce  their  origin,  in  the 
like  manner,  from  the  gods.  The  firft  king,  they  fay,  defeended  from 
heaven,  and  was  knowr.  by  the  name  of  Matta-Solompo-e)  that  is,  th© 
all-feeing.  This  fovereign,  after  reigning  forty  years,  refigned  the 
kingdom  to  his  fon,  and,  with  his  wife,  afcended  again  to  heaven  ; but, 
notwithftanding  this  common  defeent  of  their  rulers  from  the  race  of 
the  gods,  the  MacafTars  and  people  of  Bony  are  fworn  enemies,  and 
their  inccfTant  quarrels  greatly  contributed  to  enable  the  Dutch,  who, 
according  as  their  intereft  required,  favoured  fometimes  the  one  party, 
and  fometimes  the  other,  to  make  themfelves  malters  of  the  iflatid.  At 
prefent,  the  Bouginefe,  or  people  of  Bony,  are  the  moft  powerful,  as 
the  MacafTars  were  about  a century  ago. 

The  Bouginefe  are  of  a middle  ftature,  and  have  a brown  complexion, 
but  not  dark.  Among  the  female  lex,  in  particular.  Tome  arc  found 
almoft  entirely  fair.  Their  features,  in  gensial,  are  agreeable,  only 

Yea.  V.  Nu.  79.  T t that 
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that  the  ncfc  is  a little  flatted.  The  Macaflars,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
of  a large  ftature,  have  a manly  warlike  appearance,  are  of  a more  open 
difpofition,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  deteft  treachery  j while  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Bouginefe,  never  attack  openly,  but  endeavour  to  faM  upon 
their  enemies  by  furprife.  Thofe  even  who  never  did  them  an  injury 
are  not  fecure  from  being  murdered  by  them  when  they  can  do  it 
with  privacy  ; and  they  often  commit  fuch  ablions  for  no  other  reafon, 
as  they  lav,  than  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  their  daggers.  Many  Macaf- 
fars,  as  well  as  Europeans,  have  fallen  a facrifice  to  this  third  for 
blood.  Their  daggers  and  aflagays  are,  for  the  mod  part,  poifoned, 
as  well  as  their  fmall  darts,  which  they  can  lhoot  at  their  enemies  to  a 
confiderable  didance  by  blowing  them  through  a tube. 

Their  clothing  confids  of  a piece  of  blue  or  red  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  drawn  through  between  the  legs.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  quite  naked.  On  the  head  they  wear  a piece  of  cotton  - 
cloth  in  the  form  of  a handkerchief,  with  which  they  cover  their  hair, 
which  is  as  black  as  pitch,  and  exceedingly  long.  On  tile  other  parts 
of  the  body,  neither  the  men  nor  the  women  futfer  any  hair  to  grow ; 
they  pull  it  out  by  the  roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Mahometans 
and  Indians,  as  foon  as  it  appears.  They  feed,  for  the  mod  part,  on 
rice,  fifli,  and  pifangs ; and  their  beverage  is  water,  though  they  are 
not  deditute  of  fagueer,  or  palm-wine.  The  Bouginefe  women  are,  in 
general,  much  handfomer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Indian  tribes:  i'ome 
of  them,  had  their  complexion  the  fame  mixture  of  red  and  white  a9 
our  females,  would  be  accounted  beauties  in  Europe.  They  are  natu- 
rally of  an  amorous  difpofition,.  and  are  capable  of  undertaking  any 
thing  to  gratify  their  inclinations. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  here  become  general,  permits 
the  Bouginefe  to  have  four  lawful  wives,  provided  the  hufliand  can 
maintain  them.  If  the  parties,  however,  arc  not  fatisfied  with  each 
other,  they  may  feparate  with  as  little  trouble  as  they  were  united. 
Their  funerals  are  attended  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  bodv  is 
wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  depofited  in  the  grave, 
over  which  fome  lweet-fccnted  flowers  are  ftrewed,  and  two  dones 
are  crebied,  one  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet.  The  Bouginefe 
have  a fort  of  game  at  cards,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  learned  from 
the  Portuguefe.  It  has  a great  fimilarity  to  that  called  tarocco,  though 
the  twenty-two  tarocks  are  not  among  their  cards.  The  four  colours 
are  called  fpada , datudyens  cafu  Jiokke,  copas-coufel , and  boelang-Yofy. 

As  the  Dutch  readily  faw  the  importance  of  this  ifland,  particularly 
in  regard  to  their  fpice  trade,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
forma  fettlement  in  it,  and  even  at  an  annual  expence,  which  confi- 
derably  exceeded  the  income  arifing  from  their  trade  : the  abbe  Raynai 
makes  it  to  be  165,006  livrCs.  Thecadle  of  Rotterdam,  which  is  the 
piincipal  refidence  of  their  Ead-India  company  in  the  kingdom  ef 
Macaflar,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  50  7 ' fouth,  and  the  longitude  of 
136°  50'.  It  was  conftrubled  by  the  Portuguefe,  with  the  abidance  of 
the  Macaflars,  and  was  afterwards  beautified  by  the  Dutch,  who  in- 
creafed  its  fortifications.  Some  years  ago,  a neat  church  was  erebted 
here,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  perfons.  The  walls  of  the  for- 
treis,  which  arc  ftrong,  and  of  confiderable  height,  are  built  entirely 
of  ftone  hewn  from  the  rock.  On  coming  out  by  the  land-gate,  you 
arrive  at  a large  plain,  on  the  north  fide  of  which  lies  the  village  of 
Biaa.rdingen,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  Europeans  refide.  The 

ftreets. 
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ftreets,  winch  are  broad,  3nd  ornamented  with  beautiful  building5, 
interfedt  each  other,  at  right  angles,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  points 
of  the  com  pals.  At  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  a large  edifice,  fet  apart 
for  an  orphan-houfe.  The  Chinefe  all  live  together  in  one  flrcer, 
called,  for  that  reafon,  the  Chinefc-ftreet.  Blaardingen  is  furrounded 
with  palifades,  and  is  furniflied  with  gates,  which  are  flint  in  the 
night-time.  Without  the  palifades,  towards  the  Couth,  there  is  a row 
of  buildings,  one  of  which  is  the  habitation  of  the  governor,  and,  at 
a little  dittance,  there  are  fume  places  called  campongs,  inhabited  by 
natives  and  Europeans. 

The  road  of  Macaflar  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  in  India,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  Cafe  for  (hips  at  every  feafon  of  the  year.  The  diftridt 
around  it  is  exceedingly  pleafant.  It  confifts  of  a large  plain,  feveral 
miles  in  extent,  in  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to 
be  feen  but  rice-fields  and  meadows,  watered  by  fmall  ftreams.  The 
pidturefque  appearance  of  this  feene  is  heightened  by  groves  and  (cat- 
tered  clumps  of  Ihady  trees,  loaded  with  fruit.  Towards  the  call,  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  called  the  mountains  of  P.onthain,  which 
divide  this  part  of  Celebes,  towards  the  weft,  from  -Bony,  and,  towards 
the  fouth,  from  the  gulph  of  Tomini,  into  two  parts. 

The  feafons  are  here  the  fame  as  in  Java.  The  fouth-eaft  monfoon 
continues  from  May  till  November,  and  is  called  the  favourable  mon- 
foon: the  north-weft,  called  the  bad  monfoon,  continues  from  No- 
vember till  May.  During  the  former,  the  Iky  is  ferene.  and  the  wea- 
ther dry  ; but  continual  winds  and  violent  rain  prevail  during  the 
latter.  It  is  very  fingular,  that,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  before-men- 
* tioned  mountains  of  Bonthain,  the  contrary  takes  place  : for,  when 
fine  weather  in  the  fouth-eaft  monfoon  prevails  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  nothing  but  hurricanes  and  rain  on  the  eaft  fide  ; 
fo  that  the  boundaries  of  fummer  and  winter  are  only  a few  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  The  principal  productions  here  arc  rice  and 
cotton.  The  rice,  however,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Java,  but 
the  cotton  is  the  belt  in  India. 

The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  poflfefs  the  caftle  of  Rotterdam, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Adjong  Pandang,  together  with 
the  furrounding  diftriCt,  in  confequence  of  a treaty  which  they  entered 
into  with  the  prince  of  Celebes.  But,  as  the  boundaries  of  their  pof- 
fedions  were,  perhaps,  not  accurately  defined,  the  company  always 
endeavoured  to  enlarge,  and  the  Macailars,  on  the  other  hand,  to  con* 
fine,  them.  The  company  poflefs  alfo  a peninfula,  extending  from 
this  place  towards  the  north,  and  a large  flat  diftrifb,  which,  on  ac, 
count  of  its  fertility,  is  confidered  as  the  granary  of  Celebes,  t get'her 
with  feveral  places  lying  between  this  plain  and  the  mountains,  and 
likewife  a great  many  villages  among  the  mountains.  Thefe  places  bor* 
der  on  each  other,  and  arc  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  fea,  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tanette  and  Maros,  on  the  eaft  bv  Tamari, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of  Macaifar.  The  inhabitants  of 
them,  after  various  revolts,  were,  at  laft,  reduced  to  complete  obedi- 
ence in  1738. 

I fliall  omit  faying  any  thing  of  the  other  fmall  kingdoms  in  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  and  proceed  to  a deferiprion  of  its  gold  mines,  and 
the  method  in  which  the  gold  is  collefied.  Mining  and  the  art  of  me* 
tallurgy  are  conducted  in  a very  carelefs  manner  in  India;  which  is 
owiflg  partly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  and  partly  to  their  indo. 

T t z tcncc. 
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lence.  In  general,  it  needs  excite  little  furprife  that  people,  who 
live  in  a mild  climate,  and  who  have  few  wants,  fliould  be  little  in- 
clined to ' penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  procure  metals, 
which  are  immediately  extorted  from  them  by  the  avaricious  Euro- 
peans, or  of  which  they  are,  in  a great  meafure,  deprived  by  their  own 
princes.  If  an  Indian  here  and  there  be  compelled  by  force  or  necef- 
fity  to  dig  for  or  collcdl  gold,  he  never  goes  to  work  with  fufficient 
intelligence  and  aflivity,  but  contents  himfelf  with  what  he  can  pro- 
cure to  fatisfy  his  wan  s in  the  eafieft  and  fpeedieft  manner.'  This  is 
exactly  the  cafe  with  the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  parts  of  Celebes 
which  produce  gold. 

They  obtain  that  metal  by  eolle&ing  the  fmall  particles  which  have 
been  carried  down  by  tlie  ftreams,  or  bv  walking  the  fand  which  they 
dig'up,  rather  than  bv  working  the  mines  in  a regular  manner.  The 
auriferous  mines  in  the  ifland  of  Celebes  commence  on  the  fouthern  fide 
of  Bulang,  and  the  northern  fide  of  K.otta-Buna,  or  Mogondo,  and 
proceed  thence  to  Dondo  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Tamperana  on  the 
north-weft  fide,  at  the  Bay  of  Tomini.  Every  where  between  thefe 
two  diftrifts  gold  is  found  in  a greater  or  lels  quantity.  Where  the 
land  of  Celebes  becomes  lo  narrow,  and  the  mountains  fo  low,  that  a 
petfon  can  with  cafe  pafs  from  the  one  coaft  to  the  other  in  a few 
hours,  the  auriferous  mountains  end  ; and  on  the  whole  coaft  on  the 
other  fide,  as  far  as  Macallar,  a fingle  gold  mine  is  not  to  be  found 

Befides  the  mines  already  difeovered,  a great  many  others  would, 
no  doubt,  be  found,  were  there  a fufficiency  of  labourers;  for  the  vil- 
lages in  thefe  auriferous  mountains  are  exceedingly  ill-peopled.  An- 
other caufe  of  thefe  treafures  being  lb  much  ntglcdfed  is  the  ignorant 
firperftition  of  the  natives.  They  never  will  venture  to  dig  in  any 
place  where  they  fufpedt  great  riches  to  be  concealed,  until*  they  have 
lent  thither  a diviner,  as  he  is  called,  to  find  out  whether  their  la- 
bours will  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  whole  art  of  thefe  diviners, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  talanga , confifts  in  their  difeo- 
vering,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  v<  ice  of  a certain  bird,  whether  abuni 
dance  of  gold  is  to  be  found  in  a ce  tain  place  ; whether  the  labourers 
will  be  attacked  by  ficknefs;  whether  there  are  in  it  many  fpirits  to 
impede  the  labourers,  and  conceal  the  gold  from  them,  with  other 
things  of  the  like  kind.  If  the  bird  gives  a favourable  anfwer  to  all 
thefe  queftio’ns,  the  diviner  muft  endeavour  to  l’ecure  the  favour  of  the 
protefHng  fpirits  of  the  place  by  offerings  of  various  kinds;  after  which 
a few  workmen  may  begin  digging,  and  continue  their  labour  as  manv 
days  or  months  as  the  bird  has  preferibed.  If  the  bird,  however,  gives 
an  unfavourable  anfwer  to  only  one  queftion,  no  perfon  will  venture, 
in  fuch  a place,  to  dig  a hole  of  only  a few  inches  in  depth.  Many 
rich  mines  rema  n,  therefore,  unexplored,  becaufe  the  prophetic  bird, 
or  the  talanga,  is  not  in.  good  humour.. 

When  the  workmen  have  arrived  at  the  place  where,  according  to 
the  permilfion  of  the  iaranga , they  may  dig  up  gold,  they  hold  lerious 
eounfel  with  the  bird  once  more,  and  alk  it  in  what  particular  fpot 
they  muft  begin.  When  this  is  done,  they  firft  condudf  water  to  the 
fpot;  for,  without  water,  they  cannot  proceed,  as,  bv  its  means,  they 
wafti  away  the  earth  and  clay  from  the  pit,  that  the  ftones  and  fine 
fand,  among  which  the  gold  is  contained,  may  remain  pure.  If  the 
fituation  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  the  water  being  conducted  in 
furrows,  they  make  a kind  of  gutters  of  hollow  •zvakka- trees,  which  . 
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they  fupport  with  props.  When  they  have  brought  the  water  to  the 
place  whore  the  mine  is  to  be  worked,  they  make  a pit  ot  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty,  feet  in  circumference,  according  to  the  numbe.  of 
workmen:  fometimes  there  are  eight,  and  fometimes  ten  ortwev. 
As  1 ng  as  the  water  has  room  to  run  oft,  they  fufter  it  to  carry  with  i 
the  earth,  which  they  keep  continually  turning  and  lhmng  in  the 
pit;  but,  when  the  pit  becomes  fo  deep  that  there  is  no  palTagt  tor  the 
water,  they  mult  bale  it  out  till  they  arrive  at  the  ftones.  i heie  they 
wath  clean,  and  build  them  up  regularly  around  phe  tides  ot  the  pit, 
but  with  'Ut  lime  or  mortar,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in. 
When  the  pit  is  carried  to  a verv  great  depth,  tliey  fecure  thefe  hones 
by  rnca-s  of  boards  and  beams-of  wood.  Thefe  poor  miners  find  tome- 
tjmes  ftor.es  of  from  three  t > four  and  five  hundred  weight,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  raife  and  remove  from  the  pit  without  any  other 

chines  than  a common  wood «n  lever.  r 

When  all  the  earth,  clay,  dirt,  and  ftones,  have  been  thrown  from 
the  pit,  and  a kind  of  black  land  begins  to  appear,  they  are  then  lure 
that  ihev  111 ali  find  gold.  This  find  they  take  up  in  a kind  of  imall 
IhoveU  made  for  the  purpofe  ; and,  having  placed  themlel.es  in  the 
water,  they  put  one  handful  of  the  land  after  another  on  Imall  round 
wooden  difties  named  du/angs.  Thefe  du/angs  art  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  a d fomewhat  hollow,  and  have  a Email  cavity  in  the  middle, 
which  can  be  doled  with  a wooden  cover.  When  all  the  land  has  been 
wafhed  from  the  dulang , by  being  continually  ftirred  round  with  the 
hand,  the  gold,  which  is  much  heavier,  remains  in  the  above-mentioned 
cawtv.  When  it  can  receive  no  more,  they  take  the  gold  which  has 
been  collected,  and  hold  it  over  the  fire  in  a cocoa,nut-lhell  till  it  is 
dry  ; afier  which  they  blow  away  the  remaining  land  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  prd'erve  the  pure  gold,  , . 

When  they  dig  a hill  or  mountain  which  is  htuated  dole  to  a river, 
they  employ  another  method  to  obtain  the  gold.  In  this  cafe,  they 
make  a pit  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  conduft  into  it  as  much  water  as 
they  have  uccafion  for,  throw  into  it  the  earth  they  haye  dug  up,  and 
wa.ii  i.  till  nothing  remains  but  the  black  land  mixed  with  gold  , after 
which  they  wafli  it  in  their  dulangs,  as  already  deferibed.  This  is  the 
eafieft  method  of  procuring  gold,  provided  it  can  be  employed,  d hey 
have,  however,  a third  method;  but  it  can  be  ufed  only  in  mines 
newly  difeovered.  They  go  into  the  river,  with  a balket  on  their 
back,  and  a piece  of  iron  relembling  a thick  chifel,  which  nas  a wooden 
handle,  and  fearch  the  filfurcs  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  wteie  tney 
fometimes  find  lumps  of  gold  equal,  in  weight,  to  two  or  three  rials. 
In  other  refpefts,  the  art  of  digging  for  gold  is  the  fame  m all  11  e 
mines,  and  ana  ng  all  the  people,  on  this  coaft.  The  only  diffeience 
is  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  pits.  In  many  places,  it  is  icarcely 
necelfary  to  g>  deeper  than  ten  or  twelve  feet ; but,  in  others,  the 
pits  mult  be  carried  to  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms,  and  the  (ides  mull 
be  fupported  by  means  of  boards  and  beams,  d he  inllruments  uled  in 
thefe  mines  conlift  only  of  a piece  of  iron  about  a loot  and  a half  long, 
and  two  inches  in  thicknefs:  it  is  pointed  anil  (harp  at  the  one  extre- 
mity, and,  at  the  other,  is  furnillied  with  a focket,  into  which  is  lluck 
a wooden  pole  about  fix  leet  in  length.  Thole  who  arc  able  to  pro- 
cure. it,  have  alio  an  iron  hook,  with  a fliorc  wooden  handle,  w hich 
they  employ  for  loofening  and  turning  up  the  earth  around  the  ftones. 
A mattock,  with  the  above-mentioned  ditlangs,  which  each  miner 
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makes  for  himfelf,  and  a pair  of  gold  fcales,  form  all  the  reft  of  their 
apparatus. 

When  a gold  raine  is  difcovered,  the  workmen  do  not  immediate!/ 
begin  to  dig  it,  but  firft  fearch  the  neareft  river,  in  which  they  turn 
up  the  ftores,  and  drain  off  a part  of  the  water.  After  they  have 
turned  up  the  fand,  to  about  the  depth  of  a foot,  they  lomctimes  find 
large  pieces  of  gold,  which,  in  ali  probability,  have  been  walhed  down 
by  the  ft  reams  from  the  mountains.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
rocks  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  ftones 
which  are  taken  up  from  pits  where  the  ore  "is  rich,  have  a blue,  and 
fometimes  yellow,  colour,  and  are  fo  foft  that  they  may  be  ufcd  as  paint. 
Where  the  gold  is  lefs  rich,  the  ftones  are  grey  or  white,  and  either  of  a 
bard  texture,  or  foft  like  limeftone.  By  thefe  figns,  the  produce  in 
gold  of  any  mine  may  be  eafily  afeertained. 

In  all  the  gold  mines,  but  particularly  thofe  which  lie  at  a diftance 
from  the  fliore,  it  is  exceedingly  cold  before  fun-rife,  and  after  fun- 
fet.  On  this  account,  the  poor  miners  fuffer  a great  deal.  As  they 
are  obliged  to  fit  in  the  water  from  morning  to  night,  their  bodies, 
when  they  ceafe  from  their  labour,  are  almoft  rendered  quite  w hite? 
by  the  faltpetre.  When  the  mines  are  worked,  the  water  of  the  river 
jBear  which  they  are  fituated,  is  muddy,  and  of  a reddifli.yellow  co. 
lour,  down  to  its  mouth ; and  thole  who  are  io  imprudent  as  to  drink 
of  it  are  feized  with  a dangerous  dyfentery. 

The  labour  of  the  miners  is  not  always  attended  with  the  fame  fuc- 
refs ; for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  they  work  a month  and  longer, 
during  which  they  fpend  fcveral  dollars,  without  finding  gold  of  the 
value  of  one.  In  that  cafe,  they  arc  obliged  to  dig  in  fomc  other  place, 
*nd  to  renew  their  labour.  In  newly. difcovered  mines,  they  are,  far 
the  mod  part,  fuccefsful  ; but,  in  mines  that  have  been  worked  for 
fome  time,  they  are  often  obliged  to  labour  a whole  month  before  they 
can  obtain  any  gold.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  which  is  found 
in  any  mine  cannot  be  accurately  afeertained.  One  workman,  alfo,  is 
often  more  fortunate  than  another.  In  newly. difcovered  mines,  there 
are  labourers  who,  fometimes,  in  the  courfc  of  fourteen  days,  find  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars;  whereas,  in  other  places,  the  value 
of  twenty  dollars  is  fcarcely  found  in  the  courfc  of  a year. 

* Ar  w_)de"extenciccl  gold  mines  of  the  river  Paleila,  which  divides 
itfelf  into  leveral  branches,  there  are  places  where  gold  is  exceedingly 
abundant;  but  in  fuch  places  it  is  of  lefs  value,  being  fcarccly  eighteen 
carats  f*e.  The  btft  gold  comes  from  the  mines  of  Popaiatu,  "Moli- 
^rpat,  Ankahulu,  Toiodinki,  Lembuno,  Sonffo,  and  Tamperana;  alfo 
from  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  fide  of  Pogiama,  Wongo,  Tomollas 
Bevool,  and  Tontoly.  The  gold  procured  from  all  thefe  mines  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  above  twenty  carats  fine.  Frederick  Diihr,  a fervant 
ot  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company,  who  vifited  thefe  mines  a few  years 
ago,  is  the  only  perfnn  who  has  given  an  authentic  account  of  them, 
i hole  who  travelled  through  thele  diftrids  before  him,  never  faw  the 
gold  mines,  but  only  vifited  the  habitations  of  the  chief  civil-officers, 
wnich  are  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  places  where  the  gold  is 
aug;  and  the  chief  men  among  the  natives-  are  too  indolent  to  under- 
rake  journeys  along  thefe  difficult  and  dangerous  roads  which  condud 
neck^  mmeS’  3nd  m whlch  People  are  often  in  danger  of  breaking  their 

Within  the  extent  of  the  gold  tpines  of  Ankahulu,  there  is  a place 
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called  Longi,  which  produces  a kind  of  gold  that,  in  finenefs,  exceeds 
even  chat  of  Popajatu  and  Ankahulu.  This  place,  however,  is  little 
frequented,  becaui'e  the  final!  river,  near  which  it  is  (ituated,  is  not 
navigable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  carry  their  provifions  on 
their  backs  along  a difficult  and  dangerous- road.  Befides,  the  miners 
often  find,  in  this  place,  a great  deal  of  copper,  which,  when  they 
have  no  acid  to  put  it  to  the  teft,  often  deceives  them,  as  they,  at  firft, 
take  it  to  be  gold.  This  is  the  only  mine  on  the  north  or  north-weft 
fide  where  copper  is  found.  Near  Bevool,  on  the  louth  or  fouth-weft 
fide,  there  is  another  where  good  copper  is  dug  up  in  daft,  which  is 
as  fine  as  the  fineft  gold-duft.  In  the  mines  of  Bombula,  Batodulang, 
Ankahulu,  and  Palella,a  great  deal  of  roek-chryftal  is  found,  and  like- 
wile  a kind  of  iron  ore. 

I n almoft  all  the  mines  which  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Diihr  vifited, 
he  obferved,  that  the  workmen,  when  they  had  dug  to  the  depth  of 
five,  and,  in  fome  places,  of  twelve,  feet,  came  to  a horizontal  ftratum 
of  rock,  which,  with  their  inftruments,  they  were  not  able  to  pene- 
trate. They,  however,  frequently  told  him,  that  they  firmly  believed 
that  they  fliould  find  gold  below  thefe  rocks,  if  they  could  break 
through  them.  He  faw,  alfo,  at  Ankahulu,  where  a ftratum  of  fucU 
rock  is  found,  at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  that  there 
were  ftlTures  in  it,  two  or  three  inches  wide,  which  contained  a blackifh 
fubftance,  almoft  like  ruft  of  iron,  mixed  with  a great  many  pieces  of 
gold,  and  which  the  workmen,  after  they  wafhed  the  rock  perfectly 
clean,  dug  our,  to  as  great  a depth  as  they  could,  wifh  their  tools.  In 
all  the  mines  of  Celebes,  the  gold,  when  feparated  from  the  fand,  is 
of  confiderabie  ftnenefs.  At  Pogiama  and  Palella  alone,  gold  ore  is 
found,  here  and  there,  mixed  among  other  Hones;  but  it  is  not  rich; 
and  the  gold  mult  be  extracted  by  pounding  the  ftone,  which  is  not 
very  hard. 
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HAVING  been  brought  up  in  a line  of  bufinefs  in  which  I am 
in  the  dailv  habit  of  obferving  the  adtion  of  fuch  fubftances  up  n 
each  other  as  enter  into  the  formation  of  ink,  it  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined, that,  (n  a pradtical  point  of  view,  my  opportunities  for  the  im- 
provement of  it  have  fallen  little  fhort  of  any  individual  whatever.  If 
to  this  I add,  that,  lince  the  year  1794,  I have  annually  fupplied  the., 
public  with,  at  lead,  17,000  gallons  of  ink,  befides  preparing  powder' 
for  its  occaftonal  produdlion,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  1 have  (pared  na 
pains  in  ftudying  what  would  beft  conduce  to  its  perfeefability  ; and 
after  the  many  attempts  which  l have  made,  I have  never  found  my 
expedition,  or  that  of  my  friends,  deceived,  when  the  procefs  has  been 
condudted  agreeably  to  the  following  diredfions : — In  fix  quarts  (beer 
meafurc)  of  water,  (it  does  not  appear  of  importance  whether  it  be 
rain,  river,  or  fpring,  water,)  boil  four  ounces  of  the  beft  Campeachy 
logwood,  chipped  verv  thin  acrofs  the  grain  ; (the  boiling  may  be  con* 
tinued  for  near  an  hour;)  adding,  from  time  to  time,  a little  boiling 
water,  to  compcnfate  for  wafte  by  evaporation  : ftrain  the  liquor  whilft 
hot,  fulfer  it  to  cool,  and  make  up  the  quantity  equal  to  five  quarts  by* 
the  further  addition  of  cold  water.  To  this  cold  deeodtion  put  one 
pound,  averdtt pais  weight,  of  blue  galls,  or  20  ozs.  of  the  beft  galls  in 
lorts,  which  fliould  be  ftrft  coarfely  bruifed  ; 4 ozs.  of  fulphat  of  iron, 
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calcined  to  whiten c(s 5 j oz.  of  the  acetite  of  copper,  which  fiiould  he 
triturated  in  a mortar,  moiftened  by  a little  of  the  decoction,  gradually- 
added,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  form  of  a fmooth  palle,  and  then  tho- 
roughly intermixed  with  the  whole  mafs.  TKree  ounces  of  Coarfe 
Brown  lugar,  and  ftx  dunces  of  good  gum  Senegal,  or  Arabic,  are  alfo 
to  be  added.  Thele  feveral  ingredients  may  be  introduced,  one  after 
the  other,  immediately,-  contrary  to  the  advice  of  fottie,  who  recom- 
mend the  gum,  &c.  to  be  adeted  when  the  ink  is  nearly  made  ; as  gum, 
however,  is,  at  prefent,  exorbitantly  dear,  three  or  four  ounces  will 
be  found  fufheient,  with  only  one  and  an  half  ounce  of  fugar,  unlefs, 
for  particular  purpofes,  it  is  wanted  to  bear  a higher  glofs  than  com- 
mon. In  regard  to  the  ufc  of  fugar,  which  1 have  here  recommended, 
I hope  I lhall  not  trefpafs  in  remarking,  that  my  obfervations,  on  a 
very  extenftvc  fcale,  arc  coincident  with  thofe  of  M.  Ribancourt,  who 
fays,  that  a degree  of  fluidity  is,  by  its  means,  imparted,  which  allows 
the  dole  of  gum  to  be  enlarged  conftderably  beyond  what  it  would  bear 
without  it  ; and  it  is  thereby  rendered  lefs  liable  to  clog  the  pen,  which, 
elpecially  when  the  nib  is  very  fine,  if  it  does  not  flow  freely,  quits  it 
fo  flow  as  unplcafantly  to  retard  the  writer,  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
fine  manufer  pts  ; befides,  by  i'uch  an  union  of  gum  and  fugar,  a de- 
gree of  confillency  is  given  to  the  liquor,  which  enables  it  to  fufpend 
a much  greater  portion  of  colouring  matter 'than  otherwife  could  be 
efiefted  ; a circumftance  of  the  greateft  importance  to  its  hue  and  per- 
manency. Ig.  is  far  from  my  dcugn,  in  thus  tranfmitting  my  ideas,  to 
induce  a fuppofition,  that  it  is  exa£Uy  after  this  manner  that  I,  or  any 
other  perlon  who  fupplies  ink  by  wholefale,  compound  it  ; fo  far  from 
it,  that  the  firft  coft  of  one  gallon,  on  the  plan  here  fuggefted,  would' 
exceed  twjcc  the  fum  which  is  tifually  paid  for  it  to  the  manufafturer, 
although,  by  retail,  it  is  dilpofed  of  at  an  enormous' rate.  For  private 
perfons,  therefore,  who  wi(h  to  be  particular  in  their  manuferipts, 
the  rule  1 have  here  laid  down  will  be  found  fuilv  to  anfwer  their 
expectations  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  are,  in  general,  furniihed 
with  it.  The  bed  veflel,  in  my  opinion,  in  which  to  make  ink,  is  a 
common  (lone  bottle,  which  will  contain  half  as  much  more  as  is  pro- 
poled  to  be  made,  and  which  (liould  be  agitated  twice  a day,  and  be 
left  uncorked,  in  order  to  expofe  frelh  furfaces  of  the  liquor  to  the 
adlion  of  the  air,  without  which  it  cannot  be  expefted  to  write  very 
black  when  firft  uled,  but,  with  this  precaution,  may  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
about  fourteen  days  ; when  it  may  he  poured  from  its  dregs,  and  corked 
vp,  to  prelerve  it  from  dull,  as  well  as  wafle  by  evaporation.  In  cold 
weather  it  Ihould  never  be  luffered  to  freeze,  which  is  found  to  caufe 
a dilunion  of  its  parts,  nqr  does  it  ever  afterwards  recover  its  former 
iruenfity  of  colour,  luftrc,  or  durability.  Many  perfons,  I am  aware, 
dilapprove,  and  therefore  omit,  the  ufe  of  logwood,  from  an  appre- 
hend on  that  it  induces  a tendency  in  the  ink  to  fade  ; this,  however, 
from  the  drifted  attention,  I can  aflert  to  be  fallacious,  at  lead  where 
it  is  not  had  recourle  to  by  way  of  (ubftitute  for  the  other  more  expen- 
fne  articles;  indeed,  its  eftefts  are  quite  the  reverfe,  where  all  the 
ingredients  arc  properly  prop  rtioned.  As  to  the  beautiful  complexion 
winch given  by  it  to  the  entire  mafs  of  fluid,  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  infift,  unlels  for  the  lake  of  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  how  a mix- 
ture  of  the  acetite  of  copper  and  logwood-liquor  work  together,  and 
by  which,  in  this  inllance,  a lichnefs  and  bloom  is  given,  which  can 
m no  other  way  be  got  with  equal  ceconomy  and  fuccefs } independent 
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of  which,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wood,  by  its  affinity  with  the 
oxvde  of  iron,  has  a very  powerful  effect  to  blacken  the  ink,  and  ro  ren- 
der it  lefs  capable  of  change  from  any  unfatutated  acid  in  the  fulphatof 
iron,  or  from  the  operation  cf  the  air.  I am  aware,  too,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  cupreous  matter  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  fcore  of  its  in- 
juring the  penknife,  by  a portion  of  copper  attaching  itfclf  thereto,  in 
coniccjuencc  of  fuperior  elective  attraction,  whereby  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  a part  of  the  knife's  edge  is  dilTolvcd,  and  a quantity,  of 
Copper  anfwering  thereto  is  exchanged  and  depofited  in  its  place,  which 
is  always  laid  to  happen  when  the  pen  retains  a little  ink  at  the  time  of 
its  being  mended.  This,  I think,  is  fpinning  out  the  effedt  of  chemical 
affinity  too  far;  for  although,  with  refpeft  to  the  reafoning,  the  truth 
muft  be  admitted,  I contend,  nctwithlf anding,  that  its  confequences  to 
the  edge  are  not  apparent  to  the  eye;  nor  is  any  fenliblc  detrimental 
change  thereby  produced  upon  the  knife,  more  than  what  is  induced 
by  any  other  ink  into  which  neither  the  fulphar  or  the  acctite  of  copper 
is  introduced.  As  to  myfclf,  however,  1 have  never  vet  feen  a receipt 
for  the  formation  of  ink,  where  each  of  the  principles  were  fo  com- 
pletely proportioned  and  faturated  with  each  other  as  to  be  inert  when 
applied  to  the  furface  of  a piece  of  polifhed  metal,  fuch  as  iron  for 
example;  nay,  even  the  frequent  contact  of  water  only,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  fpoil  any  inftrument  made  of  that  material.  1 fliall  not 
enlarge  on  this  particular,  conceiving  the  mod  powerful  objection  I can. 
offer,  in  oppofition  to  that  opinion,  is,  that  I have  now  lying  by  me  a 
penknife,  which  has  been  in  conftant  ufe  between  two  and  three  years, 
and  which  even  yet  retains  almoft  as  good  an  edge  as  it  had  at  firlb,  W 
the  mere  afftftance  of  an  unprepared  leather  tlrap,  although  in  the  ink 
with  which  I write  the  acctite  of  copper  has  always  been  lifed.  But 
even  admitting,  for  argument’s  fake,  that  what  I have  attempted  to 
difprove  is  true,  how  many  hundred^pens  might  be  made  and  mended 
’ere  it  would  be  requifite  to  bellow  twopence  to  the  cutler  for  the  ex- 
treife  of  his  art  r In  lliort,  if  the  introdutlion  of  the  fubflance  alluded 
to  into  ink  be  a fault,  I conftder  it  as  one  of  no  confequence  when  put 
in  competition  with  the  advantages  of  beauty,  durability,  and  intenfity 
of  colour,  imparted  by  it. 

I fhali  intrude  no  longer  on  the  time  or  patience  of  your  readers,  than 
by  requefling,  if  any  of  them  are  poffelfed  of  a cheap  and  efficacious 
method  whereby  the  mouldinefs  of  ink  may  be  prevented,  that  they 
will  communicate  the  fame  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  in 
doing  which  a very  cotifidcrablc  fcrvice  will  be  rendered  towards  its 
perfect abi lity.  The  admixture  cither  of  a fmall  quantity  of  the  muriate 
of  foda,  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-afli,  of  alcohol,  or  cf  cloves,  have  been  (eve- 
rally  recommended  for  this  purpofe  ; but,  by  experience,  I know  that 
of  thefe  only  alcohol  will  avail,  and  this  cannot  be  added  in  lufficient 
quantity  without  caufingitto  fink  into,  and  ipread  upon,  the  paper  ; lb 
that,  indeed,  its  ufc  is  altogether  interdicted.  The  belt  plan  which  I 
have  hitherto  found,  as  a preventive  to  the  vegetative  procefs  I here 
allude  to,  is,  to  add  the  ingredients  of  which  the  ink  is  conipofed  to  the 
cold  decodtion  : if  recourfe  lie  had  to  boiling  all  together,  it  is  found 
verv  rapidly  to  promote  the  inconvenience  ; and,  were  ebullition  totally 
avoided,  it  would,  on  that  account,  be  better,  but  then  we  could  not  ob- 
tain the  ink  of  fo  deep  a colour;  yet,  I know  of  no  circumftancc  in 
which  mouldinefs  will  net  appear  in  time,  and  that  in  no  inconfiderablc 
degree.  In  fine,  I am  ignorant  of  any  fubflance,  or  method,  that  has 
Vol.  V.  No.  "9.  U u been 
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been  hitherto  ufed  as  a fpcciiic  to  remedy  the  defeft.  If  there  is  any 
that  can  be  fuggefted,  I lhould  be  happy  to  put  it  to  the  ted  of  expet i~ 
ment.  L.  D.  Jun. 

Ok  the  VOLCANIC  ISLAND  hear  ICELAND. 
By  Captain  Von  Lowenorn,  of  the  Danijh  Navy. 

IN  the  fpring  of  1783,  a volcanic  ifland,  thrown  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Iceland,  excited  no  little  attention.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  fea-captain  who  firrt  (a\V  it,  cxadlly  at  the  time  when  it 
lirfl  arofe,  fmokc  and  flame  feemed  to  rili  front  the  fta,  but  no  iand  or 
ifland  was  to  be  feen.  It  needs  excite  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
cblener  was  thrown  into  the  greatefl  ccnflcrnation,  as  he  fays  himfclf, 
when  he  beheld  the  fca  on  fire  ! He  and  the  whole  crew,  therefore, 
concluded  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived,  and  they  all  began  to 
prepare  thcmfelves-for  the  awful  moment : but,  as  they  heard  no  trum- 
pet, and  as  the  fun  (hone  in  the  firmament  with  his  ufual  brightnefs, 
after  conlidcring  what  the  phenomenon  might  be,  they  at  lad  concluded 
that  Iceland  had  been  fwallowea  up  by  an  earthquake;  that  this  was 
a remainder  of  it ; and  that  the  flames  arofe  from  Hccla,  the  well- 
known  volcano  of  that  ifland.  Full  of  this  idea,  they  were  jud  on  the 
point  of  returning,  in  order  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  event  to  Den- 
mark. ; but,  very  luckily,  they  loon  after  difeovered  the  coad  of  Iceland. 

The  place  where  this  volcanic  eruption  u'as  feen  lies  o 'y  7^  nautical 
miles,  fifteen  to  a degree,  from  the  fouth-well  extremity  of  Iceland. 
Hitherto  they  had  feen  no  land,  but,  recognifing  Iceland,  the  fltip  reach- 
ed the  place  of  dedination,  and  completed  her  voyage.  Other  flfips, 
which  arrived  later,  faw  a fmall  ifland  from  which  the  eruption  had 
arifen;  but  it  always  exhibited,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted,  a dif- 
ferent appearance.  The  fame  year  fmokc  and  flames  were  feen  to  arife 
from  the  neared  part  of  the  oppofite  coad  of  Iceland. 

As  there  have  been  many  indances  of  fuch  eruptions  from  tire  fea 
producing  iflands,  this  event  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and 
the  year  following  orders  were  given  to  the  ihips  bound  to  Iceland  to 
examine  the  new  ifland;  but  it  had  entirely  difappeared,  fo  that  no  traces 
of  it  were  to  be  found.  Towards  the  concluflon  of  the  year,  however, 
an  unfortunate  accident  happened,  which,  without  doubt,  was  occafiontd 
by  Fun  ken  recks  forming  a part  of  the  ifland  which  had  difappeared. 

A Danilli  fliip,  of  64  guns,  called  the  Infddfrellcn,  was  expefled  from 
the  Ead  Indies,  and  intelligence  had  already  been  received  that  die  had 
failed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; but  after  that  period  no  farther 
account  was  heard  of  her  till  the  year  1785,  when  feme  vedels,  re- 
turning from  Iceland,  reported,  that  fome  fragments  of  this  (hip,  toge- 
ther with  the  long-boat,  had  been  driven  adiorc  on  the  coad  of  that 
ifland.  According  to  every  account,  and  by  comparing  the  different 
circurnflances,  it  appears  to  me  certain,  that  the  above  (hip  was  wrecked 
pp  thefe  rocks,  then  no  longer  viflble  above  the  fnrfacc  of  the  fea.  It 
is  impoflible  that  Inch  a large  boat  could  have  been  conveyed  from  a 
ibip  without  the  hands  of  men,  unlefs  the  fiiiphad  been  dafhed  to  pieces. 
This  boat  was  not  only  driven  to  land  entire,  and  in  good  condition, 
though  without  any  perfon  in  it,  but  there  was  f und  in  it  a box  filled 
with  wax  candles.  At  the  dillance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  boat  there  were  found  various  pieces  of  the  fame  fliip,  which  could 
be  eafily  known  by  fome  diflinguifliing  marks.  Thefe  parts,  of  different 
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forms  and  ftzes,  would  not  have  been  thrown  on  fliore  fo  near  each  other 
if  tlic  misfortune  had  happened  at  a greater  di fiance  ; the  billows,  cur- 
rents, Stc.  would  certainly  have  driven  them  on  (hore  at  places  mot  e re- 
mote from  each  other.  Befides,  thei'e  fragments  were  driven  on  fhore 
by  a wind  which  blew  in  a direction  from  thefe  rocks,  and  nothing  elfe 
of  this  misfortune  had  been  perceived  on  the  coalL 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  I conclude,  that  this  vctTel  had  expe- 
rienced a very  bad  voyage  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  that 
year  cafterly  winds  were  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  northern  fcas. 
A great  manv  ihins,  and  particularly  men  of  war,  preferring  going 
round  Great  Britain  to  the  paflage  through  the  Channel.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fhip  in  queftion  may  have  been  in  want  of  fomc  neceflary, 
fitch,  perhaps,  as  frefh  water. - The  captain,  befides  was  well  ac- 
quainted in  Iceland,  w here  I myfelf  was  with  him*  fome  years  ago,  as 
lieute  ant  on-board  a fhip  which  he  then  commanded,  and,  on  thi.  ac- 
count, he  probably  intended  to  run  into  fome  of  its  harbours,  but  un- 
forrunatelv  ftruck  on  the  funken  rocks,  the  remains  of  the  volcanic 
ifland.  In  this  diftrelfed  fituation  the  crew,  no  doubt,  had  recourfe  to 
the  only  probable  means  left  for. laving  their  lives,  by  hoifting  out  their 
lonr-bcat.  and  while  employed  in  this  labour  the  lhip,  it  is  likely,  went 
to  pieces  and  the  people  were  loft,  as  none  of  them  were  ever  feen  or 
heard  of. 

During  rav  expedition  to  Iceland,  in  the  yeaT  1786,  T made  it  my 
bufmefs  to  make  feme  refcarches  in  regard  co  this  volcanic  ifland,  though 
at  that  Mme  no  fufpicion  was  entertained  that  the  above  fhip  had  been 
wrecked  in  this  place;  for  this  conjecture  was  only  a conlequence 
drawn  from  my  relearches. 

When  1 arrived  in  Iceland,  where,  on  account  of  the  butinefs  cn- 
trufted  to  my  charge,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  obfervarions  which  I 
was  obliged  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  charts,  1 found  ir  neceflary 
to  remain  lbme  time  with  my  fhip  in  Halmens-hafe ',  and  had  at  my 
difpofal  a fmall  veil'd  which  was  lying  there,  I ordered  Lieutenant, 
now'  Captain,  Grove,  to  cruife  about  with  this  fmall  veffel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  the  volcanic  ifland  had  been  feen.  He 
remained  there  fome  days,  and,  though  he  often  founded  with  a line  of 
mote  than  a hundred  fathoms,  found  no  bottom,  fo  that  he  loft  all  hope 
of  making  any  difeoverv ; but,  juft  when  he  was  about  t>  return,  he 
obferved,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  that  the  waves  broke  over  fome 
rocks  lying  exaCtly  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  As  he  now 
entertained  no  doubt  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  been  fent  in  queft 
of,  he  took  the  beating:;  and  diftances  from  the  neareft  part  of  -he  coaft 
of  Iceland,  and  tranfmittcd  to  me  an  account  of  his  obfervations. 

When  the  bufinefs  f the  cxpedi'ion  was  ended,  and  I was  about  to 
return,  at  the  end  of  the  fummer,  I rcfo’ved  to  vilit  this  intcrelling 
point  myfelf,  and  to  afeerrain  its  real  pofition  by  aClaal  obfervation.  1 
took  my  departure,  therefore,  from  fome  fmall  idands,  or  rocks,  which 
lie  before  Cape  Rcikianos,  the  fouth-weft  exrrcmiiy  of  Iceland,  and  the 
outermoft  of  which  is  called  the  Grenadier’s  Cap,  diftant  3$  mdes 
fouth-weft  from  the  Cape.  As  the  weather  was  exceedingly  favour- 
able, I was  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  its  latitude  by  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  fun,  and  its  longitude  by  a timekeeper.  Though  the  time- 
keepers which  I carried  with  me  were  n t of  the  beft  kind,  as  I had 
quitted  the  fame  day  one  of  the  ports  of  Iceland,  where  I obferved  their 
rate  of  going,  their  relative  errors,  could  not  be  of  great  importance.  I 
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determined,  therefore,  the  pofitirn  of  the  rock  called  rhe  Grenadier's 
(pap  at  63°  43'  40"  north  latitude,  and  250  33'  40”  weft  longitude, 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  This  agreed  pretty  nearly  wkh  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Ve  dun  de  la  Crenne,  Borda,  and  Pirigre  ; efpecially  as  I 
have  good  rralVn  to  believe,  that,  from  a want  of  fu flic ient  knowledge 
or  the  craft  of  this  country,  they  placed  Cape  Rcikianos  three  minutes 
too  far  north,  as  rliey  make  rhe  latitude  to  be  63°  55'.  As  I found 
alfo,  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  that  could  be  made  at  fea,  that 
thefe  dangerous  rocks  lie  4*]°  in  a diredion  fuuth-weft  from  the  true 
meridian,  and  juft  four  miles  from  the  before-mentioned  Grenadier’s 
Cap,  the  polition  of  thefe  rocks  will  be  63°  31'  45"  n irth  latitude,  and 
200  2 50"  weft  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

As  I now  proceeded  to  get  a fight  of  thefe  rocks,  Captain  Grove, 
who  was  on-board  my  fhip,  concluded,  from  bis  former  obfervations,  that 
\vc  could  be  at  no  great  didance  from  them,  having  now  quite  loft 
tight  of  the  Icelandic  coaft ; and  the  before-mentioned  rocks,  which, 
lie  to  the  fouth-weft  from  Iceland,  though  the  weather  was  clear,  be- 
ing now  fcarcely  difi  crniblc.  My  companion,  therefore,  afked  whether 
it  was  prudent  to  advance  fo  ftraight  upon  it.  While  we  were  talking 
on  this  fubjed,  the  people  called  out,  and  immediately  every  veye  was 
dire&pd  to  the  fpot,  where  we  faw  before  us  the  waves  breaking  over  a 
rock.  We  immediately  put  about  fhip,  and  heaved  the  lead,  which, 
was  in  readinefs,  and  found  the  depth  twenty-fix,  and  foon  after  forty, 
fathoms,  but  a little  farther  no  ground  was  to  be  found  with  a line  of  a 
hundred  fathoms.  Some  tallow  had  been  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
lead,  as  qfual,  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  bottom  by 
the  fubftanccs  which  adhered  to  it.  By  ihcfc  means  we  obtained  fmall 
fragments  of  ftone  which  were  entirely  lava,  or  of  a Volcanic  nature. 
The  rock  is  m t large,  and  the  water  around  it  is  exceedingh  deep.  Its. 
height  is  exaflly  equal  to  that  of  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a little 
lower  ; and,  for  that  reafon,  it  cannot  be  feen  till  one  approaches  very 
near  to  it,  or  when  the  waves  break  over  it. 

The  origin  of  the  volcanic  ifland,  which  was  feen  in  this  place  in  the 
year  1783,!  explain  in  the  following  manner: — The  rock  which  now 
remains  formed  the  crater,  which  at  that  period  threw  up  flames  and 
Imoke.  T he  large  quantity  of  lava  which  iflfued  from  it,  being  accu- 
mulated on  the  bottom  of  the  fea  around  the  crater,  may,  at  length,  have 
been  railed  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  even  to  a confiderable 
height.  But,  as  this  volcano  lies  in  a part  of  the  ocean  where  prodigi- 
ous billows  prevail,  and  roll  over  each  other  throughout  a wide  extent 
of  lea,  it  is  probable  that  inch  a ftruchire  would  loon  be  deftroyed  by 
their  violence,  efpecially  as  there  is  a great  depth  of  water  around  it, 
in  which  it  might  ealtly  be  overturned.  It  is  known  alfo,  that  the 
latne  year,  a confiderable  quantity  of  pumice-.ftone,  and  volcanic  fub- 
ftangps  of  the  like  kind,  the  ipecific  gravity  of  which  .was  lighter  than 
that  . f water,  was  call  on  Ihore  in  Iceland,  and  found  floating  on  the 
fea,  by  mariners. 

Had  the  eruption  taken  place  in  a calmer  fi.-a,  and  the  depth  around  it 
been  lefs  abrupt,  the  thrown  up  mals  would  have  conlblidated  itfelf  by 
its  own  weight,  and  would  have  in  time  become  an  ifland  ; of  which  we 
have  had  inftances  in  the  Archipelago,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  different 
parts  ol  ihcocean.  Had  it  taken  place  on  the  continent,  or  in  an  ifland, 
it.  would  have  formed  a mountain.  It  is  not  ncceflary  that  a volcano  fhould 
sUVay s arife  from  a mountain;  volcanoes  have  been  feen  to  burft  forth 
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in  plains ; but  the  invariable  confequcnce  is,  that  the  volcanic  matter,  by 
being  accumulated,  and,  as  it  were,  piled  up,  forms  a mountain.  Now, 
as  the  violence  of  the  waves  may  have  cafily  waflied  away  the  loolc 
matter  accumulated  round  the  crater,  there  is  no  abiurdity  in  iuppoling, 
that,  a the  billows  rolled  over  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  thehre  was  at 
lengrh  overcome  bv  the  water*  and  the  volcano  cx'ingui fhc  . . 

The  crater,  coniifting  of  rock,  has  remained.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  a rock  cxittcd  in  this  place  before  the  eruption ; and,  it  is  confirmed, 
bv  late  obfervations,  that  it  cxifts  (fill.  An  obfeure  notion  prevailed 
among  the  feamen,  who  frequented  Iceland,  that  there  was  a blind  rocN. 
in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Fugle-Skior  (Bird  s rock).  This  name 
I have  retained  in  my  chaits,  though  the  exiftencc  of  it  is  denied  by 
many  feamen,  becaufe  they  paffed  without  feeing  it.  _ But,  under  fucli 
circumftances,  the  teftimony  of  one  who  has  (ecu  it  is  of  more  weight 
than  an  hundred  who  deny  its  exiftencc  becaufe  they  did  not  fee  it. 
This  confirms  me  mi  the  opinion,  that  the  crater  had  cxiftcd  long  b^- 

fore  in  the  fame  (fate.  , 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  fuperfhious  to  remark,  in  order  to 
ftrength  n this  opinion,  that,  nearly  in  the  lame  direction  trorn  the 
fouth-  veil  extremity  of  Iceland,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  five 
fmall  iftands  or  rocks,  the  outermoft  of  which  lies  at  the  diftance  ot 
miles  fr<-m  Cape  Reikianbs.  Between  theie  the  water  is  deep:  (hips 
which  go  to,  or  come  from,  the  weft  fide  of  Iceland,  commonly  pals 
through  them,  when  they  ftrft:  get  fight  ot  the  land  and  rock?.  By  the 
Danilh  feamen  they  are  called  Fugle  Skior , becaufe  they  arc  frequented 
by  a great  number  of  fca-fowl  ; but  by  the  inhabitants  they  arc  called 
FU  Evciine,  (Fire  iflands.)  May  net  this  afford  rcaion  to  ronjc&uic, 
that  in  former  times  they  had  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  volcano 
which  appeared  in  1783  may  probably  have  cxiftcd  longbefoic  ? 


ACCOUNT  of  the  EARTHQUAKE  which  took- place 
in  PERU  in  the  YEAR  1797-  By  M.  Cav anilles. 

THERE  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  fixteen  volcanoes  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quiro,  which  are  in  a continual  ftate  of  eruption,  and 
which  throw  up  thick  vapours,  often  mixed  with  flames,  either  from 
their  craters  or  through  their  lateral  fi  flu  res.  In  the  mid  ft.  of  the  mod 
profound  calm  there  is  frequently  heard  a dreadful  bellowing  noilc,  the 
forerunner  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  part  of  the  world  is  often  cx- 
pofed.  After  the  year  179’,  this  noife  was  frequently  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua.  Antonio  Pineda  and 
Nee,  the  two  naturaiills  employed  in  the  expedition  round  the  world, 
when  examining  the  declivity  of  this  volcano,  the  lava  of  which  had 
been  hardened  more  by  the  internal  fire  than  by  the  ardour  of  the  fun, 
were  ftruck  with  terror  by  the  horrible  found  which  they  heard,  and 
the  heat  which  they  experienced.  Pineda,  that  valuable  member  of  lb-; 
ciery,  wh  >fc  premature  death  is  dill  deplored  by  the  friends  of  fcicncc, 
foretold  that  a terrible  eruption  was  preparing  in  the  mountain  of  Tuti- 
guragua  ; and  his  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  the  event.  On  the  4th 
of  February,  1797,  at  three  quarters  pad  feven  in  the  morning,  the 
i'u  mm  it  of  the  volcano  was  more  free  from  vapours  than  ufual ; the  in- 
terior part  of  the  mountain  was  agitated  by  frequent  fliocks,  and  me 
adjacent  chains  burft  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  in  the  (pace  of  four  minutes, 
an  immenfe  trail  of  country  was  convulfcd  by  an  undulating  movement. 

Never 
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Never  did  hiftory  relate  the  cfFetls  of  an  earthquake  fo  extraordinary, 
and  never  did  any  phenomenon  of  nature  product  more  misfortunes,  or 
deftroy  a greater  number  of  human  beings.  A number  of  towns  and 
villages  were  deftroytd  in  a moment : fome  of  them,  fuch  as  Riobamba, 
Quero,  Pelilcc,  Patare,  Pillaro,  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains;  and. others,  in  the  jurifdidlions  of  Harnbata, 
Latacunga,  Guaranda,  Riobamba,  and  Alaufi,  were  entirely  overthrown, 
borne  fuftained  prodigious  lofs  by  the  gulphs  which  were  formed,  anti  by 
the  reflux  of  rivers  intercepted  in  their  courfe  bv  mounds  of  earth  ; 
and  others,  though  in  part  favtd,  were  in  fuch  a {bartered  fta'e,  a---  to 
threaten  their  total  ruin.  The  number  of  perfons  who  peri  llied,  during  the 
firfhand  fucceeding  fliocks,  areeflimated  at  16,000.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  fame  day,  (February  4,)  after 
a dreadful  noife,  the  earth  was  again  agitated  w i • h great  violet  ce,  and  it 
did  not  ceafe  to  {hake,  though  faintly,  for  the  whole" month  of  F-  bruary 
and  March;  but,  at  three  quarters  pad  two  in  the  moilin  g of  the  uh 
of  April,  the  villages  already  ruincc!  were  again  expofid  v ft  ch  violent 
iitocks  as  would  have  been  diffident  to  dedroy  them  This  C' trao.  Hinary 
phenomenon  was  felt  throughout  th  e extent  of  140  leagues  from  cad  to 
well,  from  the  fca  as  far  as  the  river  Napo;  and  without  doub  farther, 
for  we  are  little  acquainted  with  thefe  diflri&s,  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  ravages.  The  didance  north-ead  and  fouth-weft,  between  Popajati 
and  Piura,  is  reckoned  to  be  170  leagues;  bur,  in  the  centie  f that  dif- 
tridt,  1 degree  t6’6'  from  tilde  places,  is  fituated  the  part  totally 
dedroyed,  and  which  compnhends  forty  leagues  from  north  to  fouth 
between  Guarandam  and  Machache,  and  twenty  leagues  from  tad  to 
wed.  Bur,  as  if  an  earthquake  alone  had  not  been  fufficient  to  ruin 
this  fertile  and  populous  country,  another  misfortune,  hitherto  un- 
known, was  added.  The  earth  opened,  and  formed  immenfe  gulphs; 
the  fu  mm  its  of  the  mountains  tumbled  down  into  the  valieys,  atuL  from 
the  fiffures  in  their  Tides  there  iffiued  an  imtnenfc  quantity  of  fetid 
water,  which  in  a little  time  filled  up  valleys  a thoufand  feet  in  depth, 
and  fix  hundred  in  breadth.  It  covered  ihe  villages,  buildings,  and 
inhabitants;  choaktd  up  the  fourccs  of  the  pureft  fprings,  and,  being " 
condetifcd  by  defecation,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  Into  an  earthy 
and  hard  pafte,  it  intercepted  the  courfe  of  rivers,  made  them  flow  back- 
wards for  the  fpacc  of  eighty-feven  days,  and  converted  whole  didridls 
of  dry  land  into  lakes.  Very  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  will 
doubt lefs  be  one  day  mentioned  in  hiftory,  occurred  during  thefe  earth- 
quakes; I fhall,  however,  content  myfclf  with  mentioning  only  two  of 
them.  At  the  fame  moment  that  the  earth  fliook,  the  lake  of  Ouirotoa, 
near  the  village  of  Jnfiloc,  in  the  jitrifdiftion ’ of  Lacatunga,  took  fire, 
?nd  the  vapour  which  role  from  it  fulFocated  the  cattle  and  flocks  that 
were  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  village  of  Pelilen,  a 
large  mountain  named  Moya,  which  was  overturned  in  an  inftanr, 
thtew  out  a prooigious  ftream  of  the  before-mentioned  thick  fetid 
matter,  which  dedroyed  and  covered  the  miferable  remains  of  that 
city.  Naturalifls  will  one  day  find,  in  thefe  ravaged  countries,  obiefts 
worthy  ot  their  redarches.  Fragments  of  the  minerals  and  earths  of 
i unguragua  are  about  to  be  tranfported  to  Spain  : but  it  is  not  in  fuch 
fragments  that  we  ought  to  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  thefe  furprifing 
phenomena;  we  mud  vifit  the  country  itfelf,  where  this  conflidt  of  the 
elements  took  p.ace,  and  where  the  ruins-it  occafioned  arc  dill  to  be  feen. 
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On  the  CURE  of  PERSONS  bitten  by  SNARES  in  INDIA. 
Bj>  J ohn  Williams,  Efq. 

THE  following  ftatement  of  faffs,  relative  to  the  cure  of  perfons 
bitten  by  fnakes,  l’elefted  from  a number  of  cafes  which  have  coiv.e 
within  my  knowledge,  require  no  prefatory  introduftion,  as  it  points 
out  the  means  of  obtaining  the  greateft  felt-gratification  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  experiencing;  that  of  the  prelervation  of  the  life  of 
a fellow-creature,  and  fnatching  him  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by  a me- 
thod which  every  perfon  is  capable  of  availing  himfelf  of.  Eau  de  luce, 

1 learn  from  many  communications  which  I have  received  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  anfvvers  as  well  as  the  pure  cauftic  alkali 
ipirit;  r.nd  though,  from  its  having  i’ome  cffential  oils  in  its  compofition, 
it  may  not  be  fo  powerful,  vet,  as  it  mull  be  given  with  water,  it  only 
requires  to  increaf'e  the  dofe  in  proportion  ; and,  fo  long  as  it  retains  its 
milkv  white  colour,  it  is  fufficiently  efficacious. 

From  the  effect  of  a ligature  applied  between  the  part  bitten  and  the 
heart,  it  is  evident  that  the  poifon  ciiftufes  itfelf  over  the  body,  bv  the 
returning  venous  blood;  deftroying  the  irritability,  and  rendering  the 
fyftem  paralytic.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  volatile  cauftic  alkali, 
in  refilling  the  di  cafe  of  the  poifon,  docs  not  aft  fo  much  as  a fpecific  in 
deftroying  its  qualitv,  as  by  countcrafting  the  effeft  on  the  fyftem,  by 
ftimulating  the  fibres,  and  preferring  that  irritability  which  it  tends  to 
deftroy. 

Case  I.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1780,  a fervant  of  mine  was  bitten 
in  the  heel,  as  he  fuppofed,  by  a fnake  ; and  in  a few  minutes  was  in 
great  agony,  with  convulfions  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  and  continual 
grinding  of  the  teeth.  Having  a wifh  to  try  the  eiTefts  of  volatile  alkali 
in  fuch  cafes,  I gave  him  about  forty  drops  of  eau  de  luce  in  water,  and 
applied  fome  of  it  to  the  part  bitten.  The  dofe  was  repeated  every 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  till  a fmail  phialful  was  etpendc-d  : it  was  near 
two  hours  before  it  could  be  faid  he  was  out  of  danger.  A numbnefs 
and  pricking  fenfation  was  perceived  extending  itfelf  up  to  the  knee, 
where  a ligature  was  applied  fo  tight  as  to  ftop  the  returning  venous 
blood,  which  fecmingly  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  deleterious  poifon. 
The  foot  and  leg,  up  to  where  the  ligature  was  made,  were  ftifif  and 
painful  for  fcvcral  days,  and,  which  appeared  very  fingular,  were  co- 
vered with  a branny  icale. 

The  above  was  the  firft  cafe  in  which  I tried  the  effefts  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  and,  apprehending  that  the  elfcntial  oils  in  the  compofi- 
tion of  eau  de  luce,  though  made  cf  the  ftrong  cauftic  volatile  fpirttv 
would  confiderably  diminish  its  powers,  I was  induced,  the  next  oppor- 
tunity that  offered,  to  try  the  eftefts  of  pure  volatile  cauftic  alkali 
Ipirit,  and  accordingly  prepared  fume  from  quicklime  and  the  fai  am- 
moniac of  this  country 

II.  In  July,  1782,  a woman  of  the  Brahmen  caft,  who  lived  in  tny 
neighbourhood,  at  Chunar,  was  bitten  by  a Cobra  de  Capcilo,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  her  right  hand.  Prayers  and  fupcrfti’ ious 
incantations  were  praftifed  by  the  Brahmens  about  her,  till  ILe  be- 
came fpeechlcfs  and  convtilfed,  with  Poked  jaws,  and  a profufc  difeharge 
of  faliva  running  from  her  mouth.  On  being  informed  of  the  accident, 
I immediately  fent  a fervant  with  a bottle  of  the  volatile  cauftic  alkali 
fpirit,  of  which  he  poured  about  a tca-fpoonful,  mixed  with  water, 

down 
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down  her  throat,  and  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  part  bitten.  The  dofe 
was  rcpea: erf-  a few  minutes  after,  when  fl.e  was  evidently  better,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  was  perfectly  recovered. 

This  accident  happened  in  a fmall  hut,  where  I faw  the  fnake, 
•which  was  a middlc-fizcd  Cobra  de  Capello.  The  Brahmens  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  killed.  In  the  above  cafe  no  other  means  whatever 
were  ufed  fer  tbc  recovery  of  the  patient  than  are  here  recited. 

fJJ.  A woman-fervant  in  the  family  of  a gentleman  at  Benares, 
w as  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a Cobra  de  Capello.  The  gentleman  imme- 
diately applied  to  me  for  fome  of  the  volatile  cauflic  alkali,  which  I 
fortunately  had  by  me.  I gave  her  about  fixty  drops  in  water,  and  alfo 
applied  fome  of  it  to  the  part  bitten.  In  about  feven  or  eight  minutes 
after,  fhc  w>as  perfectly  recovered.  In  the  above  cafe  I was  not  wit- 
ncls  to  the  deleterious  effedt  of  the  poilon  on  the  patient;  but  faw  the 
fnake  after  it  was  killed. 

1\  . In  July,  17S4,  the  wife  of  a fervant  of  mine  was  bitten  by  a 
Cobra  de  Capello.  on  the  outfide  of  the  little  toe  of  her  right  foot.  In 
a few  minutes  flic  became  convulfed,  particularly  about  the  jaws  and 
throat,  with  a continued  guafiiing  of  the  tdeth.  She  at  firft  complained 
ot  a nuinbnels,  extending  from  the  wound  upwards;  but  no  ligature 
was  applied  to  the  limb.  About  fixty  drops  of  the  volatile  cauflic  fpirfc 
weic  given  to  bet  in  water,  by  forcing  open  her  mouth,  which  was 
Ifropgly  convulfed  : in  about  feven  minutes  the  dofe  was  repeated,  when 
the  com’ulfions  left  her;  and  in  three  more  fhe  became  fenfiblc,  and 
fpoke  to  thofc  w ho  attended  her.  A few  drops  of  the  fpirit  had  .alfo 
been  applied  to  the  wound.  7 he  fnake  was  killed  and  brought  to  me, 
■which  proved  to  be  a Cobra  de  Capello. 

^ . As  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  venom  of  fuakes  is  more 
malignant  during  hot  dry  weather  than  at  any  other  fcafon,  the  fol- 
lowing cafe,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  July,  1788,  when  the 
w eather  was  extremely  hot,  no  rain  excepting  a flight  fhower  having 
fallen  lor  many  months,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  : — 

A fervant,  belonging  to  an  officer  at  Juanpoor,  was  bitten  by  a fnake, 
on  the  leg,  about  two  inches  above  the  outer  ancle.  As  the  accident 
happened  in  the  evening,  he  could  not  fee  what  fpecies  of  lnake  it  was, 
lie  immediately  tied  a ligature  above  the  part  bitten  ; but  was  in  a few 
minutes  in  fuch  exquiflte  torture  from  pain,  which  extended  up  his 
body  and  to  his  head,  that  he  food  became  dizzy  and  fertlelefs.  On  being 
informed  of  the  accident,  I lent  my  fervant  with  a phial  of  the  volatile 
cauflic  alkali,  who  found  him,  when  he  arrived,  quite  torpid,  with  the 
iahva  running  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  jaws  fo  fall  locked  as  to  render 
it  neceflary  to  life  an  inftrument  to  open  them  and  adminifter  the  me- 
< icn.e.  About  forty  drops  of  the  v olatile  cauflic  fpirit  were  given  to 
him  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  wound ; and  the  fame  dofe  repeated  a 
v'v  minutes  after.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 
n examining  the  part  bitten,  I could  difeover  the  marks  of  dtree  fangs ; 
tv.  o on  one  fide,  and  one  on  the  other;  and,  from  the  diftancc  they 
vvmc  a uiuei,  1 lhould  judge  it  a large  fnake.  More  than  ten  minutes 
t u.  not  appear  to  have  clapfcd  fr  m the  time  of  his  being  bitten,  till  the 
met  cine  was  adminiftered.  The  wounds  healed  immediately,  and  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  duty  the  next  day.  Though  the  fpecies  of 
was  not  a ccrtained,  yet,  1 judge,  from  the  flow  of  faliva  from  the 
mouth,  convulfive  Ipaftns  of  tbc  jaws  and  rhfbar,  as  well  as  from  the 
marks  cl  three  fangs,  that  it  mult  have  been  a Cobra  de  Capello;  and 
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though  1 have  met  with  five  and  fix  fangs  of  different  fizes  in  Inakcs  of 
that  lpecies,  l never  obfcrved  the  marks  of  more  than  two  having  been 
applied  in  biting  in  any  other  cafe  which  came  within  my  knowledge, 

VI.  In  September,  1 786,  a fervant  belonging  to  Captain  S , who 
was  then  at  Benares,  was  bitten  in  the  leg  bv  a large  Cobra  de  Capello. 
He  law  the  lhakc  coming  towards  him,  with  his  neck  fpread  out  in  a 
very  tremendous  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  him  ; but,  before 
he  could  get  out  of  his  way,  the  tnakc  feized  him  by  the  leg,  and  fe- 
cured  his  hold  for  fiome  time,  as  if  lie  had  not  been  able  to  extiicare  his 
teeth.  Application  was  immediately  made  to  his  matter  for  a remedy, 
who  fent  to  confult  me;  but,  before  I arrived,  had  given  him  a quan- 
tity of  l'weet  oil,  which  he  drank.  So  foe  n as  I law  him,  1 direded 
tite  ufiral  dole  of  volatile  cauftic  alkali  to  be  given,  which  fortunately 
brought  away  the  oil  from  his  ttomach,  or  it  is  probable  that  the  ttimu- 
1 tting  effect  of  the  volatile  fpirit  would  have  been  fo  much  blunted  by  it, 
as  to  have  become  inefficacious:  a fecond  dofe  was  immediately  admi- 
nittered,  and,  fome  time  after,  a third.  The  man  recovered  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  hours.  As  oil  is  frequently  adminiftered  as  a remedy  in  the 
bite  of  fnak&,,I  think  it  neceflary  to  caution  againft  the  ufe  of  it  with 
the  volatile  alkali,  as  it  blunts  the  ftimulating  quality  of  the  fpirit,  and 
renders  it  ufelels. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  fnakes  which  I have  met  with,  not 
above  fix  were  provided  with  poifonous  fangs  ; though  I have  examined 
many  which  have  been  confidered  by  the  natives  as  dangerous,  without 
being  able  to  dilcover  any  thing  noxious  in  them. 

The  following  is  an  inftance  of  the  deleterious  effeft  of  the  bite  of  a 
fnake,  called  by  the  natives  Krnir,  a fpccies  of  the  Boa,  which  I have 
frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country  : — 

VII.  On  the  16th  September,  1 7 8 8,  a man  was  brought  to  me,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a fnake,  with  the  marks  of  two  fangs  on  two  of  his 
toes;  he  was  laid  to  have  been  bitten  above  an  hour  before  I law  him  : 
he  was  perfedlv  fenfible,  but  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  parts 
bitten,  with  an  unufual  languor.  1 immediately  gave  him  thirty  drops 
of  the  volatile  cauttic  alkali  fpirit  in  water,  and  applied  fome  of  it  to  the 
wounds.  In  a few  minutes  he  became  eafier,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  was  carried  away  by  his  friends,  with  perfed:  confidence  in  his  re- 
covery, without  having  taken  a fecorid  dofe  of  the  medicine,  which 
indeed  did  not  appear  to  have  been  neceflary  : but  whether  from  the 
effect'  of  the  bite  of  the  fnake,  or  the  motion  of  the  dooly  on  which  he 
was  carried,  1 know  not ; but  he  became  fiek  at  the  ttomach,  threw  up 
the  medicine,  and  died  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after.  The  man 
faid  that  the  fnake  came  up  to  him  while  he  was  fitting  on  the  ground  ; 
and  that  he  put  him  away  with  his  hand  once,  but  that  he  turned  about 
and  bit  him,  as  deferibed.  The  fnake  was  brought  to  me,  which  I 
examined:  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a half  long,  of  a lightifh  brown 
colour  on  the  back,  a white  belly,  and  annulated  from  end  to  end  with 
208  abdominal  and  46  tail  feuta.  I have  met  with  fevcral  of  them  from 
thirteen  inches  to  near  three  feet  in  length  : it  had  two  poifonous  fangs 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  lay  naked,  with  their  points  without  the  upper 
Jip.  It  does  not  fpread  its  neck,  like  the  Cobra  dc  Capello,  when  en- 
raged ; but  is  very  active  and  quick  in  its  motion. 

I have  feen  inttanccs  of  perfons  bitten  by  (nakes,  who  have  been  fb 
long  without  adiltancc,  that,  when  they  have  been  brought  to  me,  they 
have  not  beep  able  to  fwallow,  from  convullions  of  the  throat  and 
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fauces,  which  is,  I obferve,  a conftant  fymptom  of  the  bite  of  the  Cobra 
de  Capello : and  indeed  I have  had  many  perfons  brought  to  me  who 
had  been  apparently  dead  feme  time;  but  neverknew  an  inftance  of  the 
volatile  cauftic  alkali  failing  in  its  effeCt,  where  the  patient  has  been 
able  to  fwafiow  it. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a cure  for  the  bite  of  all  vipers, 
fnakes,  mad  dogs,  &c. — The  perftn  bitten  muft,  as  foon  as  poilible, 
take  inwardly  half  a fpoonful  of  fait,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  fornc 
good  (harp  vinegar,  and  with  the  fame  bathe  the  part  bitten  ; and  then, 
as  foon  as  a red-hot  iron  can  be  got,  burn  the  place  bitten,  after  which 
bathe  it  with  fpirits  of  any  kind,  with  camphire  diffolved  therein  ; it 
will  foon  become  a running  fore,  and  all  the  poilbn  entered  into  the 
blood  will  run  out  at  the  place  it  came  in.  The  above  knowledge  the 
writer  acquired  at  the  river  Dcmerara,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fared 
the  life  of  a failor,  who  was  bit  by  the  Inake  called  Borcy.  by  lime-juice 
and  fair,  without  which,  all  thole  bitten  by  that  fnake’die’within  four 
hours,  vomiting  up  all  the  blood  ft om  their  ftomachs,  the  veflelsbcingburll. 

On  the  STUDY  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY,  and  MATHEMATICS. 

ONE  of  the  moft  material  circumftances  on  which  the  relative  value 
of  an  ■ bjeCt  of  ftudy  depends,  is,  that  it  be  f mething  real,  liable, 
of  general  import,  and  not  indebted  for  its  confequence  to  temporary 
and  conventional  modes  of  thinking.  In  this  refpedi,  nature  has  greatly 
the  advantage  over  art.  Whatever  is  learned  concerning  her  is  aii 
eternal  truth,  which  will  preferve  its  relation  to  other  things  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  influence 
of  the  elements,  the  properties  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  are 
grand  faffs,  which  peak  a common  language  to  all  mankind  in  all 
ages,  and  afford  a perpetual  fund  of  ufe  and  entertainment.  The  more 
wide  and  comprehenfive  a furvey  is  taken  of  thefe  objedb,  the  better 
they  an  I we  r,  the  purpofe  of  enlarging  the  mind,  and  eftablifhing  a bafts 
for  truths  of  univerfal  application.  Hence  the  advantage  of  ftudyino- 
them  in  a connedled  and  (yftematic  mode,  and  framing  general  propo- 
rtions concerning  them.  But  the  foundation  for  thefe  muft  be  a very 
accurate  inveftigation  of  particular  faCts,  fince  the  inftant  their  guidance 
is  quitted,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  analogical  deductions,  error  com- 
mences. Obfervation  and  e xperiment  muft,  therefore,  go  hand  in  hand 
with  reafoning  ; nor  was  there  ever  a true  philofopher  who  did  not 
unite  thefe  proccffes.  I can  conceive  of  no  employment  of  the  human 
faculties  nobler  than  thofe  taking  the  fcale  of  creation,  detecting  all  its 
mutual  connexions  and  dependencies,  inveftigaring  the  laws  by  which  it 
is  governed  as  a whole,  and  the  ceconomy,  of  its  conftituent  parts,  and 
alternately  making  ufe  of  the  fagacity  of  the  fenfes  in  minute  refearch, 
and  the  powers  of  intellect  in  comparing  and  abftraCting.  The  (Indies, 
then,  which  range  under  the  heads  of  natural  philofophy  and  natural 
hiftory,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  phyfics,  appear 
to  me  to  take  the  lead  of  all  mental  purfuits  with  relpeCt  to  extent, 
variety,  and  dignity.  Let  it  be  underftood,  however,  that  1 include 
among  them  the  ftuclv  of  one  of  the  nobleft  objedls  nature  prefents,  and 
certamly  the  moft  innerefting  to  a human  creature— that  of  man  him- 
lelr.  1 oakertain  what  he  clfentially  is,  what  are  the  faculties  of  body 
aim  mind,  which  characterize  him  as  the  head  of  the  animal  creation, 

and 
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and  what  ,.re  the  variations  induced  in  him  hy  cd  ication,  habit,  climate, 
and  mode  of  life,  is  ftridly  a branch  of  phyfics,  and  has,  by  the  beft 
writers,  been  treated  as  i'uch.  . 

It  is,  doubtlels,  impodible  for  a fingle  mind  to  embrace  all  the  o'jects 
here  pointed  our,  fo  as  to  fathom  the  depths  of  human  knowledge  in 
each  ; to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mind  of  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and 
Haller;  bur,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  a man  hath  inbibed  he 
leading  ideas  which  eonftituted  the  intelledual  furniture  of  fuch  minds, 

I flioulcl  eftimate  the  value  of  his  attainments;  and  I (hoiild  prefer, 
though  not  in  p hit  of  genius,  yet  with  refped  to  acquisitions,  one  who 
combined  a tolerably  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  peflcflcd  by  thefc,  to  a complete  adept  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  laft-mentiontd  of  the  above  perfins,  Haller,  was  fcarcely,  i be- 
lieve, (urpaifed  bv  anv  man  in  the  variety,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
folidity,  or'  his  phvfica!  knowledge.  Buffon  may  b ■ named  as  one  whole 
general  views  were  as  grand,  and  whofe  purfuits  were  planned  upon  as 
enlarged  a fcale,  as  thofe  of  any  peribn  whom  ftudies  of  this  clafs  have 
rendered  famous,  though  he  wanted  accuracy  and  (blidity  in  many  of 
the  particulars  of  his  (peculations.  As  a criterion  of  this  capacioufnefs 
and  elevation  of  underftanding,  I would  fuppofe  a delegate  fent  from 
this  earth  to  explore  fome  other  world,  arid  bring  back  the  tnoft  com- 
plete and  important  information  concerning  it  : the  perfon  duly  feleded 
for  fuch  a million  would,  in  my  idea,  poflefs  a title  to  the  fuperiority 
in  queftion. 

Although  nature,  thus  ftudied,  appears  to  me  the  nobleft  of  all  fub- 
jeds  that  can  occupy  the  mind,  I am  far  from  affixing  the  fame  pro- 
portionate value  to  inveftigations  of  detached  parts  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture. In  thefe,  all  the  grandeur  of  large  and  conneded  views  is  fre- 
quently loft,  and  the  whole  attention  is  employed  on  petty  details,  which 
lead  to  nothing  further.  A very  little  mind  may  fuccefsfully  apply 
itfelf  to  the  arrangement  of  (hells  and  butterflies  by  their  forms  and 
colours,  and  gain  nothing  by  the  procefs  but  the  fimple  ideas  of  form 
and  colour,  as  ferving  for  marks  of  diftindion.  To  fuch  minds,  an  ar- 
rangement of  ribbands,  by  their  (hades  and  patterns,  would  be  a per- 
fc£t;v  fimilar  employment.  I do  nor  deny  that  even  thefe  humble  la- 
bourers in  fcience  arc  ncceflarv  to  complete  the  great  fabric  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature,  and  give  accuracy  and  uniformity  to  its  nomenclature. 
Their  induttry  and  exadnefs  deferve  praife ; but  it  is  better  for  a ftu- 
dent,  capable  of  more  extenfivt  views,  to  make  ufe  of  their  labours,  than 
to  imitate  them.  What  I have  faid.  however,  muft  be  underftood  with 
limitation  ; for,  as  I have  already  1 bferved,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  in- 
quirer into  nature  to  fpare  no  pains  in  the  accurate  fcarch  a ter  fads; 
but  thefe  (liould  be  fads  not  trilling  or  infulated,  but  effential  to  the 
formation  of  thofe  general  theorems  in  which  fyftematical  knowledge 
confifts.  It  is  certain,  for  inftance,  that  while  the  Linntcan,  clafs  of 
cryf>t'jgamia  fubfift  , the  vegetable  economv  muft  be  very  incompletely 
known.  It  cannot,  however,  be  abolilhed  without  the  minuteft  exami- 
nation of  the  generative  organs  of  modes,  ferns,  aigai,  lichens,  &c. 
which  may,  there f >re,  reafonably  employ  the  ableft  and  nrmft  philufo- 
phica!  naturahft.  Bonner,  a philofopher  in  cvcrv  feufe  of  the  word, 
occupied  himfelf  for  vears  in  microfeopical  obfervations  and  experiments 
on  the  fmallcft  parts  of  nature,  but  it  was  with  the  purpofe  of  ellablifli- 
ing  imnortani  conclufions  concerning  the  effential  charadeis  of  the 
a nun  a i and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  the  limits  between  each,  Modern 

X x 2 chemiftry 
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chemiftry  is  one  of  the  moil  important  branches  of  phvfics,  and  com- 
prehends  many  truly  fublime  fpeculations  relative  to  the  globe  we  inha- 
bit; but  its  theory  is  entirely  built  upon  experiments,  in  which  the 
niceft  mechanical  attentions  are  neceftary  to  avoid  fundamental  errors. 

Mathematical  ftudics  muft  already  be  fuppofed  to  hand  high  in  my 
eftimate,  fince  I have  placed  in  the  firft  clafs  thofe  large  and  fublime 
views  of  nature,  fome  of  which  could  not  originally  have  been  formed, 
nor  can  now  be  comprehended,  without  the  principles  of  mathematics. 
But,  befides  their  undoubted  value  as  means,  they  have,  by  many,  been 
purfued  ultimately,  as  affording  the  highelt  and  pureft  exercife  to  the 
intelledlual  powet  s. 

Fully  fenfible  of  my  own  inadequacy  to  judge  of  their  worth  in  this 
rel'peft,  and,  fearful  of  giving  way  to  partiality,  I fhall  only  fpeak  of 
them  from  obierving  their  cffeifls  upon  others.  As  far  as  I have  re- 
remarked, few  of  thofe  who,  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  have 
gone  deep  into  mathematics,  acquire  luch  a relifh  for  them,  as  to  be  in- 
duced fpontaneoufly  to  continue  their  application  to  them  at  an  after- 
period. Whether  it  be  that  they  find  the  requiftte  mental  exertion  too 
fevere,  or  that  they  become  wearied  with  (Indies  which  offer  no  fur- 
ther profpedls,  and  ftirnilh  no  materials  for  converfation,  it  feems  to  me 
to  be  the  fafl,  that  mathematical  purluits  arc  ufually  deferted  as  foon  as 
the  incidental  motives  which  caufed  them  to  be  entered  upon,  or  the  firft 
ardour  of  curioftty,  have  ccafed.  Where  this  has  not  been  the  cafe, 
they  are  fonretimes  found  to  occupy  the  whole  mind,  to  the  exclufton 
of  all  other  objects,  plcafant  or  ufeful ; and,  lurely  the  ideas  of  figure 
and  number  alone  arc  infufficient  to  fill  the  compafs  of  the  human  un- 
derftanding.  A ftory  is  told  of  a profound  mathematician,  who  being 
with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  read  through  Homer’s  Iliad,  coldly  ob- 
ferved  at  the  conclufion,  that  he  did  not  find  that  the  author  had  proved 
any  thing.  It  would,  however,  be  very  unjuft  to  reprefent  this  infen- 
fibility  as  the  univerfal  refult  of  mathematical  fttidies.  Many  inftances 
may  be  produced  of  their  alliance,  in  the  fame  perfon,  with  polite  and 
philofophical  literature.  Of  thefe,  it  will  fuffice  to  mention  the  late 
celebrated  d’Alembert,  a diftinguifhed  member,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  French  Academy,  and  an  admired 
writer  on  a variety  of  topics.  A proficiency  in  abftradt  mathematics  is 
certainly  an  undoubted  proof  of  great  mental  capacity  ; and  I fuppofe 
the  extent  of  the  ftudy  is  fuch,  that  no  appreheniions  need  be  enter- 
tained of  exhautling  its  objefts.  Whether,  with  no  further  view,  it  be 
worth  while, to  expend  fo  much  time  and  exertion  upon  it,  I leave  you 
to  determine  for  ycurfelf. 

Without  tracing  farther  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  I fhal! 
bring  my  letter  to  a conclufion  after  a general  obfervation.  No  kinds 
of  ftudy  can  differ  more  from  each  other  than  the  fame  from  itfelf,  as 
purl.ued  by  a man  of  a ftrong,  and,  by  one  of  a weak,  underftanding. 
The  firft  will  render  a fniall  objeft  important ; the  fecond,  an  impor- 
tant one  little.  The  hiftory  of  literature  abounds  with  inftances  in 
proof  of  this  alferiion  : I Ihall  mention  one.  Elias  Afhmole,  in  the  laft 
century,  obtained  ccnfiderable  reputation  here  in  the  multifarious  cha- 
racter of  a plulofopher.  He  was  an  aftronomer,  but  this  noble  fcience 
in  bis  hands  turned  to  judicial  aftrology.  He  was  a chernift,  but  under 
this  title  alchemy  was  the  real  objeCt  of  his  purfuit.  He  was  a natu- 
raliftjbut  his  tafte  rather  led  him  to  be  a colleftor  than  a fcientific  ob- 
ferver  of  nature.  He  was  an  antiquary,  and,  in  that  capacity,  made 
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large  co'leftions  for  the  hiftory  of  free-vnafon ry  in  this  country  : after- 
wards lie  {'oared  to  the  mo  ft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  the  hiilory  of 
which,  with  all  its  laws  and  inftitutions,  was  hiso/i«j  magnum.  In  this 
man  were  united  the  valuable  qualities  of  induftry,  exadtneis,  and  per- 
feve ranee ; but  the  foundation  of  good  fenfe  was  wanting. — How  dif- 
ferent from  one  * qui  nil  molitur  ineptc,’  all  whole  purfuits  are  diretted 
by  a found  underftanding  ! Such  an  one  was  the  wife  Franklin,  who, 
from  the  moft  trivial  faf.ts,  could  deduce  the  molt  important  conclufions 
— who  had  always  fomething  truly  valuable  in  profpedt — and  whole 
touch  converted  every  meaner  material  to  gold. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  the  fpecies  of  fludy,  but  the  mind  and  fpirit 
with  which  it  is  purfutd,  that  lhould  regulate  our  eftimate  of  the  intcl- 
lectual  powers  of  the  tludv.  Folly  often  conceals  herfelf  under  the 
malk  of  ferioufnefs,  and  wifdom  fometimes  is  light  and  playful.  1 he 
latter  knows  fhe  hazards  nothing  by  occafionally  defeending  front  her 
dignity  ; whereas  folly  lofes  all  by  lofing  appearances.  A great  latitude 
of  mental  occupation  may  be  admitted,  provided  good  fenfe  prefides  over 
all — that  quality  which  truly  is,  as  our  ethical  poets  aflerts, 

‘ Though  no  fcience,  fairly  worth  the  feven.’ 

FRUITLESS  CURIOSITY;  An  Eastern  Tale. 

IN  the  city  of  Oojein,  there  was  a young  merchant,  named  Yezez,  who 
abounded  in  wealth,  and  had  never  yet  experienced  the  damp  of 
misfortune.  His  days  cotiltantly  palled  in  mufic  and  feafting.  One  day 
he  was  enjoying  the  feftivity  of  a jovial  company,  when  in  the  midft 
thereof  a ilranger  appeared,  and,  fitting  down  on  a corner  of  the  carpet, 
call  a look  of  fadnel's  on  the  alfembly.  All  at  once  they  wqre  infeded 
with  his  melancholy,  and  re-echoed  his  fighs.  Yezez  enquired  into  the 
fituati  in  of  this  ftranger,  who,  though  repeatedly  queftioned,  made  no 
anfwer.  This  added  to  Yezez’s  furprize,  and  incrcafed  his  impatience, 
and  he  continued  to  importune  the  ftranger,  who  at  length  (aid  : 

<•  Although  thy  tequeft  might  have  been  with-held, and  can  do  thee 
no  good,  yet  I Hi  all  comply  with  it.  Know  then,  that  formerly  my 
wealth  and  pollellions  were  great  beyond  calculation.  Having  at  one 
time,  according  to  the  cuftom  cf  merchants,  prepared  a valuable  aftfert- 
ment  of  good?,  with  an  eye  to  profit,  1 departed  tor  the  city  of  Ikinnouje. 
Several  capital  merchants  accompanied  me  on  the  journey.  At  about 
four  days  diftance  from  Kinnouje,  having  accidentally  feparated  from  the 
caravan,  1 ftrayed  into  a wildernefs,  where  I had  almoft  loft  myfclf,  as 
nothin  , appeared  before  me  but  a frightful  deferr.  In  every  path  that 
I explored  from  morning  to  evening,  1 found  no  refting  place,  while  at 
every  diftant  horrible  founds  ftruck  mv  ear,  and  I every  now  and  then 
perceived  ftrange  phantoms,  which  made  my  heart  tremhlc. 

“ As  the  gloom  of  night  advanced,  the  plain  appeared  to  my  imagi- 
nation. as  a ftormy  fca,  whofe  billows  would  fwallow  up  the  lifn  of  the 
Iky.  The  branches  of  the  trees,  beating  againft  each  other  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  bowed  to  the  ground  ; the  land  of  which,  agitated  by 
the  liorm,  role  in  waves,  fo  that  you  might  call  them  the  fcrpctvs  of 
Pharoah’s  rod,  ready  to  devour  the  world.  Helplel's,  1 refigned  myfclf 
ro  deftruefion,  and  la-  down  at  the  foot  ot  a tree,  expedting  inftant  death. 
Suddenly  the  found  ofhuyinn  feet  was  heard,  and,  on  turning  my  eves 
that  wav,  I beheld  a p rion  advancing  wi’h  great  celerity,  as  if  living 
on  tire  wings  of  fpecd.  Alarmed,  I endeavoured  to  hide  my  lie  if,  and 

invoked 
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invoked  heaven  for  protection.  The  man,  however,  coming  up,  ex- 
claimed, Who  art  thou  ? and  what  doft  thou  in  this  perilous  defert  alone  ? 
Fear  kept  me  filent,  when,  advancing  with  great  fury  toward  me,  he 
faid,  inform  me  of  thy  circumftances,  or  I will  fever  thy  head  from  thy 
body  with  my  fabre.  In  dread  of  my  life,  J attempted  to  reply,  and 
faid,  O valiant  youth,  be  not  enraged,  for  I am  a mortal,  who  by  acci- 
dent being  feparated  from  my  camp,  have  been  bewildered  in  this  de- 
fart; have  pity  upon  my  forlorn  condition  j direft  me  in  my  paths, 
that  I may  rejoin  my  friends. 

“ When  the  young  man  was  informed  of  my  fituation,  his  wrath  gave 
way  to  compnfiion  : Recover,  faid  he,  from  your  fears,  and  you  (hall 
jnftantly  be  delivered  from  this  dreadful  place.  Not  far  from  hence  is  a 
molt  delightful  city,  whofe  feite,  like  the  gardens  of  paradife,  difpels 
care,  and  whofe  inhabitants  are  enchanting  as  the  dwellers  in  heaven. 
It  has  been  from  ancient  days  called  the  city  of  Laaburbauz,  and  I am 
named  Rizwauu  by  the  happy  inhabitants.  Haften  then,  and  follow 
me. 


“ -As  I had  obferved  in  the  young  man  the  manners  ofcourttfy  and  an 
affable  behaviour,  I gave  thanks  to  heaven,  and  followed  him  clofe,  till 
at  lerg'h  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  on  feeing  its  beauty,  I 
fancied  myfelf  in  heaven,  and  gazed  with  aftonilhment.” 

Theliranger  had  advanced  thus  far  in  hi  narrative,  when  fuddenly 
two  wild  cats,  clafping  each  other  v.  iih  fury,  dropped  from  the  baluf- 
trade  of  the  houle  into  the  midft  of  the  company,  who  were  mod  atten- 
tively liftening.  Alarmed  at  this  occurrence,  they  all  flartlcd,  and  the 
ftranger  unperceived  vanilhed  from  among  them.  When  Yezcz  had 
recovered  himfelf,  he  was  greatly  diftrefftd  at  the  departui'e  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  that  his  ftory  was  not  concluded  ; perfens  ran  to  every  quar- 
ter to  feek  for  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Such  was  the  curiofitv 
of  Yezez  to  know  the  remainder  of  his  adventures,  as  to  exceed  ail 
bounds,  and  he  refolved  on  a j urney  to  Kinnouje,  againlf  all  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  friends  and  relations.  He  fet  out  with  a few  beloved 
companions,  and  in  a fhort  time  reached  Kinnouje,  where  he  explored 
every  part,  but  found  no  intelligence  of  tile  voting  man.  Day  by  day  he 
became  lb  impatient  that  it  wafted  hi  health  and  his  fubflance;  his  com- 
panions left  him,  and  he  fubmitted  to  poverty,  diving  fometimes  into 
the  foreft,  and  fometimes  winding  the  defert.  In  this  manner  he  ex- 
plored many  countries,  but  without  fuccefs.  Inceffant  fatigue  reduced 
his  body  to  a Ikeleton. 

At  length  one  day,  as  he  waspaffing  over  a defert,  and  nofwithftand- 
ing  all  his  endeavours  could  not  reach  a place  of  fhelter,  he  met  a com- 
paffionate  looking  youth,  who  tenderly  enquired  the  cattle  of  his  diftrefs. 
F ezez,  having  related  his  adventure  , requefted  his  alfiftance  to  heal  his 
loriows.  1 he  youth  rt  plied,  “ Ah,  thou  fool,  wharmiferies  haft  thou 
brought  upon  thy  ft  If  ! Merely  upon  hearing  a tale  from  an  unknown  per- 
fon,  without  examining  into  the  truth  or  prob  bility  of  it,  to  commit  thy- 
Llf  .1  wanderer  in  the  defert,  and  foolil), ly  to  mcafure  the  wind  with  thy 
hand,  was  not  wife.  Thy  difficulties  are  impolhble  to  be  relieved,  fo 
haften  away,  and  follow  thy  own  policy.”  Yezez  replied,  “ O gene- 
mis  youth,  fincc  abfenting  myfelffr  m my  family  lam  involved  in  a 
bewildering  path  ; bow  can  mv  fpirit  allow  me  to  return  back  when  ad- 
vanced bait  wav,  with  tit  having  obtained  my  objedf  ? For  God’s  fake, 
exert  tby  liberality,  and,  as  far  as  in  thy  power,  lend  me  thy  alfift- 
anee.  I lie  youth  rejoined,  “ Imprudent  man,  how  canft  thou,  bV  my 

affiftance. 
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afhftance,  arrive  at  the  citv  of  Laabutbauz,  which  has  no  cxiftence  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  r Efcape  therefore  out  of  this  wildernefs,  and  get 
thee  into  a place  of  lhfery.  Take  this  ivory  i'abre,  and,  whenever  thou 
art  fatigued  and  inclined  to  reft,  draw  it  from  the  ftlken  fcabbard,  and 
lay  it  carefully  by  thee.  When  th  u continued  thy  journey,  Iheath  it, 
and  be  cautious  not  to  lofe  it.”  Having  laid  this,  the  young  man  vanilh- 
cd  from  his  fight. 

Yezez  now  betook  him  again  to  travel,  and,  heedlefs  of  the  precipices 
and  declivities  in  his  route,  with  cheerfulnefs  fubmitted  to  the  toil  of 
walking  till  evening.  He  then  flopped,  and,  as  he  had  been  de fired, 
drew  the  fabre  from  the  fcabbard  ; when  !o  I a vaftcity  appeared  in  the 
plain,  of  fuch  extern  as  fanev  could  but  feebly  deferibe.  Having  retired 
to  a h life,  he  chofe  an  apartment,  and  being  refrefhed  with  ample  fare, 
betook  himfclf  to  ileep.  In  the  morning,  having  girded  on  his  fabre, 
he  refumed  his  travel  in  the  wildernefs,  and,  after  having  been  for  many 
days  (applied  with  refting  places  at  night  by  the  power  of  the  fword, 
he  one  day  found  himfclf  on  the  bank  of  a lake,  and  flopped  ro  quench 
his  thirft.  Suddenly,  as  he  was  drinking,  the  belt  of  the  fabre  breaking 
in  'he  middle,  it  fell  into  the  water,  funk  tothe  bottom,  and  was  irreco- 
verably left. 

On  this  accident,  dcfpair  pcffclTed  his  mind,  and  he  wandered  in  the 
de  pelt  diftrefs.  At  length,  he  reached  a plantation,  where  he  beheld 
a hufbandman  fitting  on  the  grafs,  who  repeatedly  lifted  up  a cup  to  his 
bps,  wniic  his  wife  fcattered  feeds  on  the  f ii  he  had  dug.  An  inclina- 
nanon  to  aiTociate  with  the  hufbandman  arofe  in  the  mind  of  Yezez,  and, 
advancing  a little,  he  fat  down  at  a diftance.  The  countryman  and  his 
wife,  looking  upon  him  with  kindnefs,  enquired  his  fituation  ; upon 
which,  Yezez  recounted  his  adventures,  and  fignlfied  the  objcc?t  of  his 
heart.  The  hufbandman  replied,  “Ah!  beautiful' youth,  what  vain 
fchemeand  id ie  speculation  is  this  ! Wander  not  fooiiflily  in  the  path  of 
dellru&nn,  but  quit  this  dangerous  expedition,  for  it  is  impoffible  it 
Ihould  facceed.  AIT  bare  with  us,  that  thou  mayeft  repofe  from  the 
per1  ecu  i n of  fortune.”  Yezez  accepted  his  offer,  and  refted  from  the 
fatigue  of  unavailing  travel. 

As  it  happened,  in  this  plantation,  juft:  after  the  breathing  of  dawn, 
every  morning  arofe  a miftv  vapour,  which,  by  degrees  defeending, 
wholly  enveloped  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a particular  tree.  Gleams 
of  light  then  ftinne  through  the  mill,  and  a hand,  dazzling  as  the  fun, 
was  extended  from  it.  Tlie  hufbandman  advancing  near  the  tree,  in  the 
manner  of  ceremonious  cupbearer,  pla.  eda  goblet  of  fparkling  wine  on 
the  hand,  which  for  an  inftant  vnni!hed,and  re-appearing,  gave  back  the 
goblet  empty.  This  was  repeated  to  the  fortieth  cup  ; 'after  which  the 
hand  withdrawing,  the  vapour  began  to  afeend,  and  quickly  diffufing 
itftlf  in  the  air,  in  lefs  than  an  hour  was  wholly  difperfed. 

After  fome  time,  the  hufoandman  having  oecafion  to  leave  home  for 
a few  days,  entrufted  the  care  of  his  houfe  to  Yezez,  giving  him  a parti- 
cular charge  tofupplv  the  hand  regularly  with  wine.  The  imprudent 
youth,  impelled  by  curiofiry  to  penetrate  into  the  myftery,  as  he  was  one 
morning  delivering  cite  cup,  rafhly  grafped  the  hand  with  all  hL  force, 
when  i n ft  an  t iy  a noife,  more  dreadful  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  Ihook 
the  atmofphcre,  and  a bird  cf  monftrous  fize,  iffuing  from  the  mill,  feized 
him  in  its  talons  like  a fparrow,  and  mounted  into  the  air  above  thc 
high  ft  clouds,  then  gradually  defeending,  at  length  alighted  on  the  pin. 
iiai.ic  o:  .1  lofty  dome,  when,  l .ofing  its  hold,  Yezez  rolled  over  andovcj- 
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iike  a ball  He  at  length  fell  to  the  bottom  of  a pit,  fo  dark  that  night, 
from  its  b'lackneft,  might  have  added  to  her  gloom  Much  as  he  tried  to 
explore  a paffage,  he  found  no  inlet  to  the  path  of  hope,  lo  that,  prepar- 
ing himfetf  for  death,  he  fat  down,  expefling  his  fate. 

In  this  Hate,  he  at  length  perceived  a glimmering  of  light,  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  place  whence  it  proceeded,  faw  a door  which  opened  to  his 
preffure  into  a narrow  paffage,  through  which  having  paffed,  he  found 
himfelf  in  a court  furrounded  by  a high  wall.  Having  climbed  to  the 
top,  he  let  himfelf  down  by  his  hands  on  the  other  fide,  and  fill  into  a 
net  placed  below.  A man  ruffling  upon  him,  flung  a rope  round  his 
neck,  and  dragged  him  to  the  foot  of  a lofty  building,  from  a window 
of  which  a beautiful  damfel  looking  out,  faid  to  his  conduflor,  ‘ To-day's 
game  is  very  thin,  let  him  be  releafed  for  fomc  time,  till  he  fliall  he 
worthy  our  acceptance.’  Upon  this  the  man  let  him  at  liberty;  when 
Yezez,  overcame  by  fear  and  fatigue,  fell  down  fenfelefs  on  the  ground. 

On  his  recovery,  he  found  himfelf  alone  in  the  midft  of  a barren 
plain.  Suddenly  advanced  toward  him  on  horfeback  an  old  man,  who, 
on  coming  up,  enquired  thecaufe  ofhisdiftreffed  fituation  ; and,  on  bei  ng 
informed  of  his  adventures,  confolcd  h.sforrows,  and  prefixed  him  with 
refrefhments,  on  tailing  which  his  ftrength  returned,  and  his  fpiritswere 
revived.  The  old  man  then  having dlrefted  him  to  follow  a particular 
path,  took  his  leave,  affuring  him  that  he  would  foon  arrive  at  the  objeft 
of  his  hope. 

Yezez,  having  thanked  his  generous  preferver,  proceeded  with  light- 
ened heart,  and  renewed  ardour.  Travelling  all  night,  he  arrived  by 
day,- break  at  the  -ikirts  of  a city,  of  molt  elegant  building.  The  envi- 
rons of  it  were  alfo  delightful.  On  every  fide  flowed  delicioufly- 
talfed  ftreams  among  beds  of  flowers,  as  in  the  gardens  of  heaven. 
Yezez  remained  for  fume  time  motionlcfs  as  a ftatuc  ; and,  when  recover- 
ed, haftened  to  the  city.  On  his  arrival  at  the  gate-way,  he  faw  the 
doors  fet  with  valuable  jewels,  and  the  way  paved  with  agate,  (pi  inklcd 
over  with  mulk.  The  paths  were  clear  from  foil  as  the  hearts  of  the 
virtuous;  and  the  air,  like  the  air  of  melody,  gave  relief  to  the  for  row - 
ful  heart.  The  llreets,  like  the  fumes  of  wine,  excited  chcerfulnefs ; 
and  the  houfes,  as  the  regular  rows  of  an  avenue,  afforded  lenfations  of 
ferenity. 

While  he  was  meditating  and  admiring  th;fe  objects,  twoyoung  men 
advanced  with  fpeed,  and  each  lciziug  an  arm,  conduced  him  to  a 
fpiendid  palace.  He  was  then  led  to  a warm  bath,  and,  after  waffling, 
being  rubbed  with  perfumes  and  effences,  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes, 
and  a fpiendid  crown  fet  with  jewels  was  placed  on  his  head.  From  the 
bath  he  was  introduced  in  a fumptuous  hall,  andfeated  upon  a gorgeous 
throne,  beftttingthe  itate  of  a powerful  monarch.  The  nobles  ot  the 
empire  and  officers  of  ftatc,  like  relpedtfiil  Haves,  having  made  the  ufual 
proftrarions,  and  kiffed  the  ground,  railed  their  congratulations  to  the 
ikies.  Yezez  remained  without  power  to  fpeak,  loft  in  aftonifliment  and 
doubt  whether  he  was  in  a dream  or  awake. 

At  length,  a venerable  vizier  informed  him  that  he  was  in  the  city  of 
Laabutbauz,  the  fovereign  of  which  was  juft  deceafed  ; and,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  he,  as  the  firft  ftrangcr  arrived,  was  his  iuc- 
ccfforin  the  throne,  and  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  monarch  ; but  on  condition,  however,  that  lie  muft  make 
no  difhonourable  attempts  on  the  royal  haram.  Yezez,  on  hearing  this 
fpecc’h,  was  overcome  with  a joy  that  cannot  be  deferibed. 

When. 
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; When  the  fun  dcfcended  to  the  weft,  a fplendid  throne  fet  with 
jewels  was  placed  in  the  apartment,  on  which  the  beautiful  princcfs, 
moft  richly  adorned,  fat  like  a brilliant  ftar  in  the  throne  of  the  fky. 
They  fliowcred  garlar.ds  of  flowers  upon  her  head,  and  made  offerings 
of  rubies  and  pearls.  When  the  lucky  inftant  for  the  king’s  admiffion 
arrived,  the  attendants  withdrew  from  the  bridal  chamber,  from  the 
door  of  which,  to  the  hall  of  public  audience,  rofy-cheeked  damfels, 
elegantly  attired,  lined  the  wav  in  two  rows  of  dazzling  beauty. 

W hen  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  feated  on  the  fame  throne, 
they  leemed  as  two  cypreffcs  in  the  fame  border,  or  as  the  fun  and 
moon  conjoined  in  one  fign.  The  female  attendants  formed  a ring  about 
the  throne,  like  planets  round  the  fun;  and,  having  made  their  oheif- 
nnce,  began  to  fing  and  dance,  playing,  at  the  fame  time,  on  various 
inftruments.  The  king  became  fo  enraptured  at  their  performances, 
that  he  loft  all  diferetion,  and,  forgetting  the  vizier’s  conditions,  at- 
tempted to  kifs  the  princefs  ; who,  dilfembling  her  difpleafure,  gently 
rebuked  his  ardour,  and  filling  a goblet  with  wine,  prefented  it  to 
him,  which  he  had  no  fooner  drank,  than  he  fell  fenfelefs  afleep. 

In  the  morning,  on  awaking,  Yezeez  gazed  wildly  around,  but  per- 
ceived no  ray  from  the  fun  of  beauty,  nor  any  trace  of  laft  night’s  fefti- 
vity.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  himfelf  in  a dreary  wild,  ftill  doomed 
to  the  horrors  of  folitude  ; again  he  began  to  travel,  but  had  not  gone  far, 
when,  to  his  aftonilhment,  he  fuddenly  beheld  the  walls  of  Oojein.  His 
difappointment  overwhelmed  him  with  difpair,  and  in  this  condition  he 
entered  his  own  manfion.  Having  dilfributed  the  remainder  of  his 
effe&s  to  the  poor,  he  entered  a fociety  of  devotees,  and  fixed  his  abode 
in  a foreft  unfrequented  by  man,  where  he  fpent  the  remains  of  his  mi- 
ferable  life. 

This  difordered  world,  of  frail  foundation,  is  the- abode  of  vifionary 
deception,  in  which  thofe  enfnared  by  its  temptations  acquire  only  fliame 
and  remorfe.  It  is  a (lore  of  concealed  miferies,  and  thofe  who  quaff 
the  goblet  of  its  enjoyments,  fwallow  the  bitter  portion  of  repentance. 
Let  thofe  who  give  the  rein  to  impatient  curiofity  and  wild  defires, 
think  of  the  fate  of  Yezeez. 

WEST-INDIA  WET  DOCKS. 

SOME  months  ago  ( p.  164  & feq.  of  this  volume)  we  detailed 
fome  of  the  principal  arguments  for  and  againft  the  meafure  of 
creeling  docks  for  the  reception  of  fliips  of  a certain  burthen,  which 
was  then  in  agitation.  The  aft  for  carrying  the  fame  into  effedl  was 
paffed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1799  > and,  on  the  anniverfary  of  that  day, 
namely,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  July  laft,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
hr  ft  ftone  of  the  buildings  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  was  per- 
formed. The  company  aflembled  at  the  London  Tavern,  at  one  o’clock 
and  moved  in  the  following  proceffion  to  the  ifle  of  Do^s  : 

The  Directors  of  the  West-India  Dock  Company - 
and,  in  the  laft  of  their  carriages, 

The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman;  then 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  Right  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder, 

Earl  Spencer,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele, 

Lord  IIawkesbury,  Right  Hon. Silvester  Douglas, 

Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B. 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Sir  And.  Sn ape  Hammond. Br. 
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and  a numerous  train  of  members  of  parliament,  including  thofe  of  the 
feleft  committee  of  the  houfc  of  commons  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  of  London. 

Soon  after  two,  the  procelTion  arrived  at  the  works,  where  Lord 
Carrington,  and  many  other  dillinguiflied  perfonagcs  of  both  fcxcs,  had 
aflembled,  to  be  preient  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  condu6icd  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  (lone  had  been  ptevioufly  prepared  to  receive 
two  glafs  bottles,  one  of  which  contained  the  feveral  coins  (gold,  filver, 
and  copper)  of  his  prefent  tnajefiv’s  reign,  and  in  the  other,  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  and  rra'  flation  thereof  in  Latin,  were  placed; 

Of  this  Range  of  Buildings 

Conflru&cd,  together  with  the  adjacent  Docks,  at  the  Expence  of 
public  fpirited  Individuals, 

Under  the  Santftion  of  a provident  Legiflature, 

And  with  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  City 

pf  London, 

For  the  diftinft  Purpofe  of  complete  Security  and  ample  Accommodation 
(hitherto  not  afforded) 

To  the  Shipping  and  Produce  of  the  Weft-Indies  at  this  wealthy  Port, 
the  first  Stone  was  laid 
On  Saturday , the  Twelfth  Day  of  July,  A.  D.  1S00, 

By  the  concurring  Hands  of 

the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Loughborough, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain; 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt, 

Firft  Lord  Commifiicncr  of  his  Majefty’s  Treafury,  and  Chancellor  of 
his  Majefty’s  Exchequer ; 

George  Hibtjert  Efq.  the  Chairman, 
and 

Robert  Milligan,  EsQ;  the  Deputy  Chairman, 

OF  THE  WEST- INDIA  DOCK  COMPANY ; 

The  two  former,  confpicuous  in  the  Band 
Of  thofe  iiluftrious  Statefmen 

Who,  in  either  Houfc  of  Parliament,  have  been  zealous  to  promote. 
The  two  latter  diftinguifhed  among  thofe  chofen  to  direft, 

AN  UNDERTAKING 

Which,  under  the  Favour  of  God,  fhall  contribute 
Stability,  Increafe,  and  Ornament,  to 
BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

The  bottles  being  depofited  in  the  receffes  made  to  receive  them, 
and  alfo  a plate  with  the  dire&ors’  names  engraved  thereon,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, the  clerk  and  folicitor  to  the  Weft’- India  Dock  Company,  read  the 
infeription,  and  the  four  noble  and  honourable  perfonagcs  named  for 
that  purpofe,  raifed  the  ftone,  (by  means  of  four  rings  hxed  thereto,) 
and  laid  it  in  the  proper  fituation.  The  fpe&ators  then  gave  three 
times  three  hearty  cheers,  and  declared  their  bell  wilhes  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  undertaking.  After  the  ceremony,  the  company  viewed 
the  extenfive  works  carrying  on  at  the  Ille  of  Dogs,  and  expreffed  great 
pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  at  the  fpirited  exertion  manifefted  by  the  pro- 
grefs  already  made  in  a concern  of  fuch  magnitude.  The  company 
afterwards  returned  by  water  from  Black  wall,  in  the  barges  belonging 
to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards,  8cc.  See.  which  were  in  attendance 
on  the  occafion. 

An  elegant  entertainment  was  provided  at  the  London  Tavern,  whefe 
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the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  federal  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
diltinition,  joined  the  company  ; and  the  remainder  of  the  day  palled 
as  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions. 

CEREMONIES  EMPLOYED  at  the  BURNING  ok  the 
BODY  of  a DECEASED  LAMA  among  the  CALMUC 
TARTARS. 

IN  the  vear  1772,  the  chief  lama  of  the  Derbet  horde  of  the  Calmucs, 
on  the  Wolga,  named  Abagai,  died  at  his  refidencc  not  far  from 
Sarepta,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a tedious  ilinefs.  When 
this  event  was  made  known,  all  the  Labans,  or  geilongs.  that  is,  priefts, 
then  prelent,  alfembled  to  deliberate  how  they  Ihotild  difpofe  of  the 
body,  accord'ng  to  the  rules  pre-feribed  in  their  facred  books  ; and  an 
account  of  this  remarkable  death  was  immediately  tranfmitted  to  the 
prince  of  the  horde,  Zehek  Ubufchi,  and  to  his  minifters.  He  was 
vifited  alfo  by  all  the  prierts,  who  requefted  that  he  would  order  the 
one  next  in  rank  to  the  deceafed  to  repair  to  his  late  refidence,  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  into  execution  the  command  of  the  facred  books. 
This  office  fell  to  the  lot  of  Samtan,  or  Dajantfiii  Lama,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  latter  title  of  honour  on  account  of  his  having  lived  in  a mo- 
naftery,  or  hermitage,  till  he  attained  to  that  rank.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, next  day,  he  let  out  for  Sarepta,  with  a numerous  train  of  priefts, 
as  the  intended  fucceflbr  of  the  deceafed  lama. 

As,  on  fuch  occafions,  each  prieft  receives  a confiderable  part  of  the 
property  left  by  the  deceafed  lama,  the  number  alfembled  was  exceed- 
ingly great;  fo  that,  in  the  courfc  of  a day  and  a half,  above  70  gel- 
Jongs,  and  many  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  coliefted.  For  thofe  of 
the  higheft  rank,  a fufficient  number  of  horfes,  partly  faddlcd,  and 
partly  unfaddled,  were  provided,  and  diftributed  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  dignity.  There  was  alfo  plenty  of  fheep,  and  other  animals, 
intended  to  be  killed  for  food.  The  Dajantlhi  Lama  then  called  the 
prielts  together,  to  regulate  the  funeral  ceremonies.  For  that  purpofe 
the  facred  books,  which  had,  till  that  period,  been  kept  clofelv  Ihttt 
up,  were  produced  ; and,  after  all  the  circumftances  attending  the  lama’s 
death,  together  with  the  time,  had  been  compared  with  the  rules  in 
thefe  books,  it  was  concluded  that  the  body  Ihould  be  burnt. 

The  place  appointed  by  the  new  lama  for  performing  the  ceremony 
was  the  Moo-Chammur,  or  fummit  of  a landy  hill,  near  Sarepta; 
from  which  the  hut  of  the  deceafed,  where  ft  rift  guard  was  kept  to 
prevent  any  one  from  approaching  it,  was  diflant  only  a few  hundred 
paces.  The  foundation  of  a furnace  was  then  accurately  meafured 
out  by  the  lama  himfelf ; and  the  earth  was  dug  up  with  great  care 
and  folemnity  by  the  geilongs  and  priefts ; for  no  perfon  of  any  other 
condition  durft  put  a hand  to  the  work.  During  this  labour,  the  lama, 
accompanied  by  the  molt  dilltnguillied  of  the  priefts,  returned  to  the 
habitation  of  the  deceafed,  where  they  fat  down  in  a circle,  and  prayed 
from  books  with  great  earneflnefs  and  fervour.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  the  deceafed  was  ftripped  of  his  ufual  clothing,  and 
his  vellow  ornaments,  jamon  chubznfun,  were  put  upon  the  body,  lo- 
go her  with  a yellow  lackered  five-pointed  crown,  called  ooli-malat.aui . 
Hi.  throne,  on  which  he  had  breathed  his  laft,  with  a de\out  benevo- 
lent afpefl-,  fitting  crofs-leggttl,  with  his  hands  folded,  was  raifrd  up, 
and,  after  his  wide  yellow  chefs  had  been  fpread  out  around  it,  he  was 
fuffered  to  remain  in  that  flatc.  The  entrance  of  the  habitation  was 
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covered  by  a particular  kind  of  curtain,  and  guards  were  placed  on  each 
fide  to  prevent  the  common  people  from  looking  in  when  the  priefts 

entered  or  went  out.  ... 

In  the  mean  time  the  prayers  were  continued  at  intervals;  and,  on  a 
certain  fignal  being  given,  the  people,  affembled  without,  were  fuffered 
to  enter,  one  by  one,  uncovered,  in  order  that  they  might  pay  their  laft 
refpeft  to  the  deceafed,  by  kneeling  and  touching  his  yellow  robe  with 
their  foreheads.  As  the  number  collected  was,  however,  too  great, 
the  new  lama  at  length  went  out,  and  beftowod  his  benediftion  on  all 
thofe  within  his  reach,  by  laying  his  rofary  ( erken ) on  their  head;  but, 
ss  the  throng  around  him  increafed  more  and  mere,  he  diftributed  a 
general  benedidlion  among  the  whole  multitude,  by  waving  the  rofary, 
after  which  he  returned  to  pray,  with  deep  lighiug  and  fobbing.  Such 
of  the  people  as  had  not  obtained  the  lama’s  benediction,  (hewed  their 
refpeCt  and  veneration  by  walking  round  the  hut  of  their  deceafed,  and, 
as  it  were,  deified  lama ; and  counting  their  beads,  amidft  continual 
lighs,  while  they  repeated,  by  way  of  prayer,  the  monofyllables  on i 
ma  ni  pat  me  chung ; and  every  now  and  then,  in  going  round,  threw 
themfelvcs  down,  with  their  faces  towards  the  earth,  before  the  door  of 
the  hut. 

After  fome  time,  two  fingular  figures,  made  of  dough,  were  brought 
out  from  the  hut,  on  wooden  trenchers,  and  borne  towards  the  place 
deftined  for  the  furnace.  They  had  each  two  legs  and  two  arms ; but, 
in  other  refpefts,  they  bore  a greater  refcmblance  to  devils  than  to  men. 

While  prayers  were  performing  in  the  hut  of  the  deccaied,  the  reft; 
of  the  priefts  fat  together  in  circles,  dilperfed  here  and  there,  filled  with 
confirmation,  and  viewing  attentively  what  was  going  on.  A deputation, 
appointed  by  the  new  lama,  made  a diftribution  to  the  priefts,  according 
to  their  rank,  of  the  cattle  and  other  property  left  by  the  deceafed  ; and, 
by  command  of  the  prince,  fix  hundred  rubles,  in  ready  money,  were 
colle&ed  from  the  horde,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  funeral,  and  to 
be  divided  among  the  priefts. 

The  four  fides  of  the  foundation,  dug  for  the  furnace,  in  which  the 
body  was  to  be  burnt,  were  direCted  towards  the  four  cardinal  p ints. 
On  the  north,  fouth,and  eaft,  fides,  large  fire  holes  were  dug,  and  cover- 
ed towards  the  fide  of  the  furnace  with  earth,  that  the  wood  might  lie 
under  the  covering,  and  not  within  the  furnace  itfelf,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  aft.e-s  of  the  wood  from  being  mixed  with  the  allies  of  the  body. 
The  bottom  was  then  conftruCted  of  tiles,  which  had  been  conveyed  on 
horfeback  by  gcllongs  from  the  diftance  of  fome  werfts ; and,  inftead  of 
lime,  clay  was  employed  to  cement  them.  When  the  furnace  was  raifed 
about  a foot  above  the  earth,  a large  iron  tripod,  made  for  the  purpofe, 
was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  one  of  the  gellongs  immediately  placed 
himfelf  in  the  furnace,  crofs- legged,  on  the  tripod,  in  order  to  try  whether 
it  would  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  A kind  of  hut  was  then  erefted 
around  the  furnace,  with  poles,  which  were  covered  up  to  the  top  with 
pieces  of  old  felt.  This  hut  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
and,  at  the  top  was  a large  opening,  to  afford  a paffage  to  the  flame  and 
the  fmoke. 

All  the  priefts  who  were  prefent,  after  viewing  the  furnace,  went  in 
prcceflion,  accompanied  by  the  new  lama,  to  the  habitation  of  the  de- 
ceafed, where  the  fifteen  priefts,  who  were  to  officiate,  put  on  the  drefs 
peculiar  to  their  office.  This  drefs  confifted,  firft,  of  a fort  of  Ihirt, 
called  bitjehan  majak , which  the  priefts  ufe  inftead  of  breeches  and 

r ftockings, 
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ftockings.  It  is  worn  next  the  fkin,  and  is  gathered  in  plaits,  and  fallen- 
cd  round  the  middle,  by  means  of  a broad  girdle.  Over  this  was  put  the 
J'chubi  chubzufun,  which  is  a (lion  red  lhirt  without  fleeves,  and  open  at 
the  breaft  ; alio  the  gika  rnajak , a piece  of  red  cloth,  placed  around  the 
bodv  in  folds,  above  the  firil  ihort  majak,  and  fattened  by  means  of  a 
red  l’alh  ; the  fecond  inajak  mutt  hang  down,  almoft  to  the  heels.  The 
chief  lama,  alone,  had  a jamohn  cfiubzufun,  or  red  lhirt,  with  Ihorc 
lleeves,  which  was  fattened  by  means  of  a broad  yellow  girdle.  In  the 
laft  place,  all  of  them  had  a tfehogi  chubzufioi,  or  large  fquare  piece  of 
filk,  which,  except  a border,  two  fpansin  breadth,  confided  of  red  and 
yellow  patches,  four  inches  lquare,  dil poled  checquer-wife.  Some, 
however,  had  this  piece  of  hlk  entirely  yellow.  It  was  thrown  over 
the  fhoulders,  fo  as  to  reach  the  ground  behind;  and  the  two  corners 
of  it  before  were  fattened  over  each  other  on  the  breaft.  The  arms, 
head,  and  legs,  during  the  ceremony,  were  bate;  and  each  had  wound 
his  rclary  around  his  arm;  all  which  gave  them  a very  terrible  ap- 
pearance. 

After  they  had  put  on  their  drefs,  a certain  kind  of  velfel  called  ovdu 
ekarafeh , was  brought  forth,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bakjki,  or 
inttrudbng  pried,  who  walked  next  to  the  lama;  and  who,  inftead  of 
the  variegated  piece  of  filk,  had  one  entirely  red.  Another  fmall  metal 
velfel,  of  coftly  workmanlhip,  containing  facred  water,  mixed  with 
fpices  and  fugar,  and  ornamented  at  top  with  a very  beautiful  peacock’s 
feather,  was  delivered  to  the  lama,  and  borne  by  him  at  the  head  of  the 
procelfion.  Eight  of  the  gellongs,  drelfedas  above  deferibed,  fupported 
the  bier,  and  the  other  five  had  in  their  hand  each  a bell.  The  habita- 
tion of  the  deceafed  was  torn  open  behind  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
and  the  body,  after  the  large  yellow  filk  cloth  fufpended  from  its 
fhoulders  had  been  thrown  entirely  over  it,  and  the  high  fpiked  crown, 
had  been  put  on  its  head,  was  taken  cut,  and  placed,  in  a fitting  potture, 
on  a bier  made  for  the  purpofe.  The  bier  was  borne  by  the  eight  gel- 
longs,  and  the  procelfion  moved  towards  the  furnace  in  the  following 
Order;  firft,  the  lama,  then  the  bakfehi,  afrer  him  the  dead  body,  then 
the  five  gellongs,  w,i.h  their  bells,  and,  in  the  laft  place,  the  remainder 
of  the  mufic  and  the  people.  During  the  procelfion,  the  lama,  every 
now  and  then,  dipped  the  peacock’s  feather  in  the  facred  water,  and 
fprinkled  it  every  where  around  him. 

The  inftruments  of  mufic,  befides  the  bells,  were  three  long  copper 
trumpets,  which  emitted,  at  mod,  two  or  three  bals  notes,  and  which 
followed  behind.  They  were  full  three  yards  in  length,  and  therefore 
were  fufpended  by  rings  to  two  poles,  and,  in  that  manner,  carried  by 
two  men.  There  were  alfo  four  drums  fufpended  from  a pnlc^  and 
two  muficians,  with  brafs  cymbals,  which  were  beat  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Turkilh. 

The  people,  who  had  alfemblfcd  in  crowds  on  all  Tides,  were  kept  off 
by  priefts  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  armed  with  ftrong  cudgels. 
As  foon  as  the  procelfion  reached  the  furnace,  the  muficians  placed  tliem- 
felves  in  a femicircle  before  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  and  made  a loud 
noife  with  their  inftruments.  The  b dy  of  the  deceafed  lama  was  then 
carried,  with  great  fpecd,  into  the  hut,  and  placed  on  the  tripod,  after 
the  crown  and  yellow  covering  had  been  taken  from  it.  Both  thefe 
articles  were  afterwards  conveyed  back,  with  the  fame  procelfion  and 
mufic,  to  the  habitation  of  the  new  lama.  The  next  operation  was  to 
complete  the  conftruition  of  the  furnace,  which  was  done  with  great 
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privacy  Two  pieces  of  iron  were  put  round  the  neck  of  rhe  deceafed, 
projecting  fo  far  on  each  fide,  that  the  ends  of  them  could  be  built  into 
the  wall.  Thefe  fcrved  to  keep  the  body  upright  in  the  midft  of  the 
fire.  The  top  of  the  furnace  was  arched,  in  a Hoping  manner,  over 
the  head  of  the  dead  body  ; and,  on  the  weft  fide,  where  there  were  no 
fire-holes,  a fquare  opening  was  left  in  the  top,  through  which,  while  the 
body  was  in  a ftate  of  combuftion,  tallow  and  other  inflammable  fub- 
ftances  were  poured.  The  wood  deftined  for  fuel  was  all  cut,  exaftly 
of  the  length  of  the  fire-hohs,  and  a great  quantity  of  butter,  incenfe, 
and  tefin,  was  intermixed  with  it.  Near  the  furnace  was  placed  a 
kettle,  in  which  the  butter  was  melted  with  the  other  ingredients  : and, 
on  both  fides  of  the  furnace,  there  were  ftr.ali  altars,  covered,  as  ufual, 
with  facred  veflels  and  lamps.  A magnificent  throne  was  prepared,  on 
the  weft  fide,  for  the  officiating  lama;  and,  when  every  thing  was  ready, 
the  lama  put  on  the  yellow  wrapper  of  the  deceafed,  placed  his  crown  on 
liis  head,  and  fcated  himfelf  on  the  throne.  The  gellongs,  who  had  laid 
afide  their  facerdotal  habits,  and  afTumed  their  ufual  drefs,  fat  down  in  a 
circle  around  him.  Each  had  a bell  in  his  left  hand,  and  a book  Iving 
before  him,  on  bis  knees,  and  on  a fignal  given  by  the  lama,  the  final! 
lamps  on  the  altar,  and  the  wood  in  the  three  fire-holes  of  the  furnace, 
were  immediately  ligh'ed.  The  two  figures  of  dough  already  men- 
tioned appeared  alfo  on  one  of  the  altars.  The  fr  e was  lighted  about 
feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  amidft  prayers,  finging,  and  the  noife  of 
bells  and  mufical  inftruments,  which  was  fometimes  interrupted  by  con- 
verfation  between  the  lama  and  the  bakfehi,  refpefting  fomc  paflages  of 
the  facred  books.  The  pritfls  who  kept  guard  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
ft r idlv  forbidden  to  fufter  any  perfon  to  peep  in  through  the  holes  in  the 
tent.  Wood  was  continually  thruft  into  the  fire-holes;  and  the  lama, 
by  means  of  a ladle  with  a long  handle,  ftirnifhed  at  the  fore  part  with 
fmallfpouts,  poured  fomc  of  the  greafe  which  flood  near  him  through 
the  aperture  upon  the  body,  by  which  means  the  fire  was  fo  ftrengthen- 
cd,  that  the  flames  rofe,  in  a continued  column,  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  furnace.  It  was  found  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
enlarge  the  aperture  in  the  tqp  of  the  tent,  to  prevent  it  from  being  de- 
ftreyed.  The  gellongs,  alfo,  were  foon  obliged  to  ftatid  fo  far  back,  that 
everything  which  took  place  within  the  tent,  or  hut,  could  be  plainly 
fren.  At  certain  times  the  iatna  threw  the  bark  of  trees,  daubed  over 
with  refin,  and  pieces  of  confecrated  white  filk,  into  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace ; and  as  he  was  expofed  to  great  heat  by  {landing  fo  near  it  to  pour 
■ he  fat  over  the  body,  a fereen  was  held  conltantly  before  his  face  by  one 
of  the  gellongs,  which  fecur'ed  him  from  the  flames,  but  permitted  him 
to  fee  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  prayers  offered  up 
Jit  the  Tangut  language,  while  the  body  was  burning,  became  always 
longer,  and  were  uttered  with  a louder  tone  of  voice.  Thev  were  in- 
termixed with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  clapping  of  hands,  {happing  of 
fingers,  thruiling  the  lingers  through  each  otner,  and  then  drawing 
them  back,  great  contortion  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  various  movements 
of  the  head 

This  formidable  fire  was  kept  up  for  three  hours,  after  which  the 
fur  mice  was  fuffertd  to  ftand  lome  hours  to  cool.  One  can  fcarcely 
believe  with  what  ftrength  the  fire  was  maintained,  by  the  air  which 
puffed  through  the  furnace,  and  the  different  aromatic  fubftances  which 
were  thrown  into  it,  prevented  anv  cl  i fat;  re  cable  effedl  from  the  finoke, 
or  the  finell  ot  the  body.  Next  morning,  when  the  furnace  had  cooled. 
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it  was  opened  with  great  fecrecy,  under  cover  of  the  tent,  and,  the  body, 
flirivelled  like  a mummy,  being  taken  out,  was  divided  in  portions  among 
the  priefts.  Some  of  the  poor  people  alio,  who  were  able  to  force  their 
way  through  rite  crowd,  obtained  (mall  hits  of  the  little  whkh  was  left. 
This  burnt  lubftancc  of  the  lama’s  body  ( Lamam-Dijliindcr ) is  con- 
fidercd,  by  the  luperftitious  people,  as  a (acred  medicine;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  laid,  that  the  lama  is  gradually  conlumed  by  his  own  wor- 
lhippcrs. 

This  mode  cf  burning  the  body  produces  fcarcely  anv  aflies,  as  the 
fkin,  flefli,  and  bones,  are  fo  baked,  by  continually  pouring  fat  over  it, 
that  the  whole  mats  has  the  appearance  of  a cinder,  and  i equally  friable. 
The  few  aflies,  howev  r,  which  remain,  are  carefully  leraped  together, 
with  the  aflies  in  the  fire-holes,  and  are  preferved  by  the  priefts  After 
the  furnace  was  opened,  it  was  entirely  rafed  to  the  foundation,  and  not 
a (ingle  ftone  of  it  left.  All  the  materials  were  carried  in  a cart  to  the 
other  tide  of  the  Wolga,  where  the  horde  at  that  time  rtfided.  A'  the 
four  corners  of  the  (pot,  where  the  furnace  had  flood,  high  flags  (mam) 
were  eredfed ; and,  at  the  end  of  lome  weeks,  when  the  horde  returned 
to  the  diftridt  of  Sarcpta,  a (mail  ftone  chapei  was  conftrucled  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  flag-,  and  filled  in  the  infide  with  inferiptions,  images, 
rags  of  old  clothes,  and  the  like,  and  lurrounded  by  a ditch,  li  his  form- 
ed the  conciution  of  the  whole  ceremony. 

Of  the  LANGUAGE  of  BIRDS. 

IN  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  fpecies  of  birds  have  pe- 
culiar modulatious  of  voice,  exprefiive  of  love,  of  pain,  of  anxiety, 
of  anger,  of  complacency,  and  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  Thefe  expref- 
fions,  however,  feem  to"  be  confined  and  intelligible  to  the  individuals 
only  of  the  fame  fpecies.  But  there  are  certain  founds,  particularly 
thofeof  danger  and  of  terror,  which  are  perfedrly  undci  flood,  not  on'y 
by  the  fame  lpecies,  but  even  by  different  genera  and  orders  of  birds. 
When  the  fox  wifhes  to  furprize  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hedges, 
brufhwood,  or  trees,  he  lies  down  on  his  belly,  and  extends  his  hind- 
legs, as  if  he  were  dead.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  is  perfectly 
vigilant,  and  cunningly  obferves  the  motions  of  the  birds  along  the 
hedges  and  trees.  If  any  of  them  happen  to  fpy  him,  they  immediately 
fend  forth  foft,  mournful,  but  Ih rill,  cries,  to  alarm  their  neighbours, 
and  to  advertife  them  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  Blackbirds  and  jays 
have  been  frequently  oblervcd  to  follow  the  fox,  flying  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  often  repeating  the  fame  cries  of  alarm  and  danger.  Thefe 
cries,  by  whatever  birds  they  arc  uttered,  are  underftoed  by  every  fpe- 
cics  within  hearing,  who  inftantly  ufe  all  their  arts  of  defence  againft 
the  common  enemy.  Birds  are  well  acquainted  with  their  natural  ene- 
mies, and  this  knowledge  feems  to  be  purely  inftindfive,  and  not  derived 
from  experience  or  obfervation.  When  they  obferve  the  pinc-weafcl, 
though  for  the  firft  time,  they  utter  the  fame  mournful  cry  to  announce 
his  approach  as  when  they  fee  a fox.  It  is  likewife  worthy  of  remark, 
that  birds  utter  this  peculiar  cry  upon  the  appearance  of  all  carnivorous 
animals,  as  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  pinc-weafel,  the  cat,  &c.  but  never 
againft  the  ftag,  the  roe,  the  hare,  nor  againft  man,  who,  of  all  animals, 
is  the  greateft  deftroycr  of  the  inferior  tribes. 

The  language  of  mod  birds  is  a mufical  language,  and  reducible,  by 
a pitch-pipe,  to  a mufical  key.  All  fpecies  are  not  equally  eloquent. 

The 
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The  language  of  feme  fpecies  is  copious  and  fluent,  but  that  of  others  is 
confined  to  a few  important  fohnds,  which  are  neceflary  to  exprefs 
barely  their  feelings  and  their  wants.  But  no  bird,  like  the  finny 
tribes,  is  perfedlly  mute.  The  language  of  birds,  Mr.  White,  of  Sel- 
bourne,  remarks,  is  very  ancient ; and  like  other  ancient  languages, 
very  elliptical.  They  fay  little,  but  much  is  meant  and  underftood.  Owls 
have  a very  expreflive  language.  They  hoot  in  a fine  vocal  found, 
which  has  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  human  voice.  This  note 
feems  to  exprefs  complacency  ; and  fometimes  rivalfliip  among  the 
males.  They  likewife  ufe  a quick  call,  and  a horrible  feream  ; and 
they  fnoreand  hifs,  when  they  mean  to  threaten  and  intimidate.  The 
note  of  the  eagle-kind  are  fltrill  and  piercing  ; and*  in  the  feafon  of  love, 
very  much  diverfified.  Ravens,  befide  their  loud  croaks,  fometimes 
exert  a deep  and  folemn  note,  which  makes  the  woods  refound.  The 
amorous  found  of  a crow  is  ftrange,  and  even  fomewhat  ridiculous.  In 
the  breeding  feafon,  rooks  make  clutnfy  attempts  towards  finging.  The 
parrot-kind  polfcfs  a great  range  of  modulation  in  their  voice,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  facility  with  which  they  learn  to  pronounce  words,  and 
even  fhort  fentences.  The  coo  of  the  pigeon  is  amorous  and  mournful. 
When  the  male  makes  love,  or  is  jealous  of  rivals,  he  eredls  his  body, 
raifes  the  feathers  of  his  neck  and  head,  and  employs  many  ftrutting 
and  lively  gefticulations.  To  thefe  movements  he  adds  a guttural  but 
not  unpleafant  kind  of  fpeech,  which  is  foft  and  alluring  when  he  means 
to  folicit  the  female.  When  jealous  of  a rival,  he  utters  the  fame  notes, 
but  gives  them  a more  fharp,  and  even  a menacing,  tone.  The  wood- 
pecker, when  plcafed,  fets  up  a loud  and  hearty  fpecies  of  laugh.  The 
goat-fucker,  or  fern  owl,  from  the  dulk  till  day-break,  ferenades  his 
mate  with  founds  hmilar  to  the  clattering  of  caftanets.  Moll  of  the  fmall 
birds, or  pafleres,  exprefs  their  complacency  by  fweet  modulations,  and  a 
variety  of  melodious  founds.  The  fwallow,  by  Ihrill  alarm,  roufes  the 
attention  of  his  fpecies,  and  tells  them  that  the  hawk  approaches.  Gre- 
garious and  aquatic  birds,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  nodturnal  kind,  who 
Ihift  their  abodes  in  the  dark,  are  extremely  noify  and  loquacious;  as 
cranes,  wild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  &c.  Their  perpetual  clamour  pre- 
vents them  from  difperfing  and  lofing  their  companions. 

We  fhall  now  make  a few  obfervations  on  domellic  fowls,  whofe  lan- 
guage is  befi  known,  and,  of  courfe,  bed  underflood.  The  voice  of 
the  peacock,  like  thofe  of  many  birds  of  the  fineft  plumage,  is  harfli 
and  grating.  rI  he  braying  of  afles,  or  the  yelling  of  cats,  is  not  more 
difagreeable.  Tne  voice  of  the  goofe  clanks  and  founds  fomewhat  like 
a trumpet ; but  the  gander,  efpecially  when  he  apprehends  danger  to 
the  younger  brood,  joined  to  his  threatening  afpedl,  and  the  movements 
of  his  neck,  hides  in  a manner  fo  formidable  as  deters  the  too  near  ap- 
proach of  children  and  of  fmall  dogs.  In  the  duck  kind,  the  voices  of 
the  female  and  male  are  remarkably  different.  The  quack  of  the  fe- 
male is  loud  and  fonorous;  but  the  voice  of  the  drake  is  harfli,  inward, 
and  feeble.  The  cock  turkey,  when  proud,  or  when  addrefling  his 
miflrefs,  blows  up  his  wattles,  eredls  his  feathers,  makes  a humming 
:n°1'e  by  vibrating  his  wings,  and  utters  a gobling  kind  of  found,  which, 
We  cIannor  deferibe,  is  perfedlly  underftood  by  his  own  fpecies. 
v\  hen  attacked  by  a boy,  or  any  other  adverfary,  he  alfumes  a pert 
and  petulant  tone  ; and  fuch  is  the  obftinate  courage  he  difplays,  that  he 
-Higher  die  than  give  up  the  contetl.  A hen  turkey,  when  the  leads 
lorth  her  young  brood,  watches  them  with  the  utmoft  anxiery.  Ifahawk, 
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or  any  bird  of  prey,  appear,  though  very  high  in  the  air,  the  careful  and 
affedlionatt  mother  announces  the  enemy,  with  a low  inward  kind  of 
moan.  If  he  makes  a nearer  approach,  her  voice  becomes  earned:  and 
alarming,  and  heroutcries  are  redoubled  both  in  loudnefsand  frequency. 
The  effedfs  of  this  interefting  eloquence  upon  the  young  are  aftonifhing. 
They  underhand  the  intimidating  language  of  the  mother,  though  they 
know  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  danger  ; bur,  by  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what  fire  fa  vs  tothern,  they  inftantly  em- 
ploy everv  artifice  to  conceal  and  protect  themfelves  from  the  impending 
danger.  To  accomplifh  this  purpofe,  they  run  under  hedges,  brulh- 
wood,  and  even  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  and  of  l'uch  other  plants  as  hap- 
pen to  be  near  them. 

None  of  our  domeftic  birds  feem  to  poffefs  fuch  a v^rietvof  expreflion, 
ar.d  fo  copious  a language,  as  common  poultry.  A chicken  of  four  or 
fivedavs  old,  when  held  up  to  a window  frequented  by  flies,  immedi- 
ately leizes  its  prey,  and  utters  little  twitterings  of  complacency;  but, 
if  a bee  or  wafp  is  prefented  to  it,  its  notes  inftantly  become  harfli,  and 
expreffive  of  dilapprobation,  and  of  a fenfe  of  danger.  When  a hen  is 
about  to  lay  an  egg,  (he  intimates  her  feelings  by  a joyous  and  foft  note  9 
but  fhe  has  no  fooner  difburdened  hevfelf,  than  fhe  rufhes  forth  with  a 
clamorous  kind  of  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  reft  of  his  miftreffes  im- 
mediately adopt.  This  tumultuous  noii'e  is  not  confined  to  the  family, 
or  rather  feraglio,  but  is  tranfmitted  from  yard  to  yard,  and  fpreads  to 
every  homeftead  within  hearing,  till  at  laft  the  whole  village  is  in  an 
uprear.  When  a hen  has  hatched  a brood,  a new  and  interefting  feene 
is  exhibited.  Her  relation,  as  a mother,  requires  a new  fpecies  of  lan- 
guage. She  then  runs  clucking  and  (creaming  about,  and  feems  to  be 
agitated  with  the  greateft  anxiety.  When  men  or  dogs  fuddenly  ap- 
proach her  feeble  brood,  her  courage  and  maternal  care  are  aftonifhing. 
With  loud  cries,  and  rapid  motions,  fhe  affails  the  enemy  : neither  a 
man,  nor  a lion,  in  thofe  circumftances,  are  fufficient  to  reprefs  the  cou- 
rage of  this  unarmed  bird.  I have  feen  a hen,  when  attending  her 
young,  boldly  attack,  intimidate,  and  beat  off,  a maftiflf.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  the  cock  is  likewife  pretty  extenfive  ; and  his  generofity  and 
gallantry  are  remarkable:  when  he  difeovers  a quantity  of  food,  in- 
ftead  of  devouring  it  himfelf,  he  inftantly  calls  to  his  concubines  to  par- 
take of  the  repaft ; and,  if  he  difeerns  a bird  of  prey,  or  any  other  alarm- 
ing danger,  with  a warning  voice,  he  defires  his  family  to  be  on  their 
guard  againft  the  common  enemy.  The  cock  has  alfo  at  command  his 
love  fpecches;  and  his  terms  of  defiances.  But  his  moft  peculiar  found 
is  his  crowing,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  he  has  diltinguifhed  himfelf  as  the 
countryman’s  clock,  as  the  watchman  who  proclaims  thedivifions  of  the 
night. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  our  common  poultry,  we  muft  not  omit  a curious 
faff,  recorded  by  that  intelligent  naturalift  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Sef- 
bourne.  A neighbouring  gentleman  had,  one  fummer,  loft  moft  of  his 
chickens  by  the  depredations  of  a fparrow-hawk,  that  was  in  the  prac- 
tice of  gliding  down  between  a pile  of  faggots,  and  the  end  of  his  houfe, 
to  the  place  where  the  hen-coops  flood. 

The  owner,  exafperated  to  fee  his  flock  daily  diminifhing,  hung  a 
fetting-net  between  the  houfe  and  the  pile,  into  which  the  unwary  rob- 
ber dafhed,  and  was  entangled.  Refentrnent  fuggefted  retaliation  : he, 
therefore,  clipped  the  wings  of  the  hawk,  cut  off  his  talons,  and,  after 
fixing  a cork  on  his  bill,  threw  him  down  among  the  brood-hens.  Ima- 
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ginacion,  Mr.  White  fays,  cannot  paint  the  fccne  that  enfucd.  The  e*. 
prcHions  excited  bv  fear,  anger,  and  refentment,  were  ft  range  and  in- 
tere fling.  The  enraged  matrons  upbraided,  execrated,  infulted,  and, 
at  lafl,  triumphed  over,  the  helplefs  vifilim ; they  never  defifted  from 
buffeting  their  adverfary  till  they  had  torn  hint  in  pieces. 

One  very  Angular  observation  remains  to  be  made.  Contrary  to 
what  almoft  univerfally  takes  place  in  the  human  fpecies,  the  females 
of  the  inferior  animals  are  not  fo  loquacious  as  the  males.  This  re- 
markable difference,  if  we  Scrutinize  impartially  the  intentions  of  na- 
ture, will  be  found,  like  all  other  intentions,  to  be  produflive  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  beneficent  purpofes.  Among  rh  fe  brute  animals  who 
pair  or  marry  by  mutual  fdeflion,  and  particularly  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  when  not  corrupted  by  domeftication,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  males  is  more  extenfive  and  more  frequently  repeated,  than 
that  of  the  females.  J t is  for  this  reaf  in,  that,  in  purchasing  finging 
birds,  great  attention  is  paid  to  thbfe  characters  which  diftinguilh  the 
males  from  the  femalc-s,  the  latter  being  confulered  as  comparatively 
mute  and  ufelefs.  When  the  female  thrulh,  or  blackbird,  is  brooding 
over  her  eggs,  the  male  fits  upon  a neighbouring  tree;  and,  when  no 
danger  appears,  he  tells  her,  in  melodious  and  encouraging  ftrains,  not 
to  be  afraid,  becaufe  he  is  keeping  the  ftrkteft  watch.  But,  when  he 
perceives  the  too  near  approach  of  men,  of  birds  of  prey,  or  of  any  other 
rapacious  animals,  he  inftantly  changes  his  addreffes  to  her.  Inftead  of 
his  former  Toothing  notes,  he  flies  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree 
to  tree,  uttering  difmal,  alarming,  and  harfh,  cries.  In  this  manner  he 
tells  her  to  beware  of  the  enemy.  When  the  danger  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  by  a ftill  nearer  approach,  the  male  again  changes  his  language : 
he  then,  by  quick  and  precipitate  founds,  commands  her  to  H y , and  to 
fave  hcrfelf,  even  in  preference  to  her  eggs  or  her  defencelefs  brood. 

Here  the  intentions  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  neceflity  of  a varied 
though  limited  language,  are  evident  both  to  our  ears  and  eyes;  for,  on 
fuch  occafions,  the  founds  are  uniformly  accompanied  with  the  moft  ex- 
preifive  geftures.  When  boys  are  about  to  carry  off  a neft  of  young 
birds,  both  parents,  notwithftand  ng  their  natural  dread  of  man,  which 
is  too  often  augmented  by  cruelty,  make  a much  nearer  approach  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Their  almoft  invincible  attachment  to  their  offspring  feems,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  deprive  them  of  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  Their 
cries  are  low,  mournful,  and  not  unfrequently  refembic  thofe  uttered 
by  human  beings  when  placed  in  fimilar  circumftances.  But  when 
defpair  removes  all  hope,  another  change  of  language  is  exhibited.  Both 
parents  then  fly  round  the  aflailant,  fereaming  and  uttering  threaten- 
ing cries ; and  fometimes  tftey  even  attempt  to  repel  the  fpoiler. 

When  a boy,  fays  Dr.  Smellie,  I cariied  off'  a neft  of  young  fpar- 
rovvs,  about  a mile  from  my  place  of  refidence.  After  the  neft  was 
completely  removed,  and  while  1 was  marching  home  with  them  in 
triumph,  I perceived,  with  fome  degree  of  aftonifhment,  both  parents 
following  me,  at  feme  diftatice,  and  obferving  my  motions  in  perfect 
fiiencc.  A thought  then  ftruck  me,  that  they  might  follow  me  home, 
and  feed  the  young  according  to  their  ufiial  manner.  When  juft  en- 
tering the  door,  I held  up  the  neft,  and  made  the  young  utter  the  cry 
which  is  expreffive  of  the  defire  of  food.  I immediately  put  the  neft 
and  the  young  in  the  corner  of  a wire-cafe,  and  placed  it  on  the  out- 
fideof  a window.  1 chofe  a fituation  in  the  room,  where  I could  per-  • 
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ecive  all  thrt  Ihould  happen,  without  myfelf  being  (ecn.  The  young 
animals  loon  cried  for  food.  In  a lliort  time,  both  parents,  who  undei  - 
ftood  the  language  as  weil  as  the  peculiar  voices  ol  their  mutual  off- 
lpring,  having  their  bills  filled  withfmall  caterpillars,  relorted  to  the  cage, 
and,  after  chattering  a little,  as  we  would  do  with  a friend  through  the 
lattice  a priion,  gave  a final!  worm  to  each  individual.  This  parental 
intercourfe  continued  regularly  for  fome  time,  till  the  young  were  com- 
pletely fledged,  and  had  acquired  a confydcrable  degree  of  ftrength.  1 
then  took,  one  of  the  thronged  of  them,  and  placed  him  on  the  outfide  of 
the  cage,  in  order  to  oblerve  the  condud  of  the  parents  after  one  of 
their  offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a few  minutes,  both  parents  ar- 
rived, loaded,  as  ufual,  with  food.  They  no  fooner  perceived  that  one 
of  their  children  had  efcaped  from  prifon,  than  they  fluttered  about  and 
made  a thoui'and  noily  demonftrations  of  joy,  both  with  their  wings  and 
their  voices.  Thtfe  tumultuous  expreifinns  of  unexpeded  happinefs  at 
laic  gave  place  to  a more  calm  and  Toothing  converiation.  By  their 
voices  and  their  movements,  it  was  evident  that  they  earnedlv  entreated 
him  to  follow  them,  and  to  fly  from  his  preient  dangerous  date.  IIu 
feemed  to  be  impatient  to  obey  their  mandates ; but,  by  his  geftures 
and  the  feeble  founds  he  uttered,  he  plainly  told  them  that  he  was 
afraid  to  try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted,  'I  hey,  how- 
ever, inceffantly  repeated  their  felicitations;  by  flying  alternately  from 
the  cage  to  a neighbouring  chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  (hew  him 
how  cafv  the  journey  was  to  be  accomplilhcd.  He,  at  lad,  committed 
hunfelf’to  the  air,  and  landed  in  fafety.  Upon  his  arrival,  another 
1-cene  of  clamorous  and  adive  joy  was  exhibited.  Next  day  I repeated 
the  fame  experiment,  by  expoling  another  of  the  young  on  the  top  of 
the  calc.  I obferved  the  fame  conduct  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of 
the  brood,  which  confided  of  four.  I need  hardly  add,  that  not  one, 
either  of  the  parents  or  children,  ever  afterwards  revifited  the  execrated 
cage. 

We  have  already  feen,  and  every  body  knows,  that,  in  general,  the 
males  of  the  inferior  animals  are  m re  loquacious  than  the  females.  But, 
in  the  human  lpecics,  it  is  likewife  an  unqucftionable  (act,  that  the  fe- 
males art;  much  more  talkative  than  the  males.  It  is  even  remarkable, 
that  female  children,  though  of  the  fame  family,  and  receiving  the  fame 
indrudions  and  example,  acquire  the  faculty  of  lpeaking  ldoner  than 
the  males. 

We  fliall  now  endeavour  to  invedigate  the  intentions  of  nature  in 
creating  fuch  a marked  didindion. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  the  early  education  and 
management  of  children  have  necefifarilv  devolved  upon  the  mothers. 
For  this  implant  talk,  they  are  much  better  qualified,  both  in  the 
ltrudure  of  the:r  bodies,  and  in  the  difpofitions  of  their  minds,  than  the 
males.  The  connexion  between  the  mother  and  child  begins  long  be- 
fore it  becomes  an  objed  of  attention  10  the  father.  By  a thoufand  cir- 
clin',du^cc  , which  mothers  only  know,  and  fomerimes  attempt,  though 
obfcureLv,  to  deferibe,  thev  contract  an  affedion  for  a dill  invifible  being. 
After  the  child  is  ulhcred  into  the  world,  the  ctiriofity  and  the  fympa- 
thctic  joy  of  the  father  are  excited.  He,  accordingly,  exerts  himfelf  to 
render  the  condition  both  of  the  mother  and  child  as  happy  as  poflible. 
To  fupport  the  child  with  a mild  but  nutritive  food,  fecreted  from  the 
blood  and  other  juices  of  the  mother,  Nature  has  provided  her  with  a 
wonderfully  complicated  fyftem  of  vefiels,  or  ladeal  pipes,  which  all 
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terminate  in  the  nipples  of  her  breaft.  To  thefe  nipples  the  infants  in, 
Rin&ively  apply  their  mouths,  and,  by  futtion,  create  a vacuum.  The 
preflure  of  the  external  air  upon  the  breaft,  or  collection  of  tubes  filled 
-with  milk,  forces  them  to  difcharge  their  contents  into  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  who  continues  to  1 wallow  it  till  its  ftomach  is  fatisfied.  During 
this  tender  and  precarious  ftate  of  exiftence,  the  anxious  and  perfevering 
attention  of  the  mother,  makes  her  cheerfully  endure  many  toils  and 
hardfhips,  under  which  the  would  often  fink,  were  fhe  nor,  on  fitch  oc- 
cafions,  altnoft  preternaturally  fupported  bv  mere  ftrength  of  affetflion. 

After  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  months,  and, 
in  flrong  and  healthy  children,  much  earlier,  or  as  loon  as  it  is  capable 
of  giving  a tranfient  attention  to  particular  objeCfs,  then  the  exertions 
of  the  mother  are  alrnoft  perpetual.  Her  foie  o'ojeCl  is  to  pleafe  by  little 
amufements,  which  fhe  endeavours  to  acccommodate  to  the  weak  but 
grade. ally  augmenting  capacity  of  the  infant.  The  chief  inftruments 
which  fl;e  addrefles  are  the  eyes  and  ears.  To  the  eye  fhe  prefents 
fhining  or  luminous  objeCls,  with  which  children  arc  very  early  delight- 
ed : and,  at  the  fame  time,  repeatedly  mentions  the  names  of  the  parti- 
cular objeCls.  Thus,  by  habit,  the  natural  volubility  of  female  tongues 
is  greatly  improved.  1 have  often  been  amazed  at  the  dexterity  and 
quicknefsof  mothers  and  nurfes,  when  endeavouring  to  pleafe  fretful 
children.  They  hurry  the  child  from  objeft  to  obje6l,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  if  any  of  them  arrefts  its  eye.  If  this  attempt  does  not  fucceed, 
they  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The  ears  of  all  infants  are  de- 
lighted with  any  loud  noife.  The  mother,  who  wifhes  to  appeafe  the 
fretfulnefs,  or  even  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  and  cheerfulnefs  of  the  child, 
toffies  it  about  in  her  arms,  fings,  and  talks  alternately  ; and,  on  fuch 
occafions,  it  is  allonifhing  to  obferve  the  quicknefs  of  her  tranfitions 
from  one  fpecits  of  inc  mprehenfible  jargon  to  another.  Still,  however, 
fhe  goes  on,  either  rattling  with  her  tongue,  or  making  a rattling  noife 
on  tables,  chairs,  &c.  A perfon  who  had  never  attended  to  thefe  feenes, 
which  are  fo  often  exhibited  by  a fprightly  mother  and  a fprightly  child, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  both  were  proper  inmates  for  a bedlam. 
Thefe  are  well  known  to  be  univerfal  fails ; and  we  fhall  now  endea- 
vour to  fhew  their  utility. 

It  is  a very  ancient  adage,  that  “ Nature  does  nothing  in  vain.”  To 
women  fhe  has  given  the  talent  of  talking  more  frequently,  as  well  as 
more  fluently,  than  men  ; lire  has  likewife  endowed  them  with  a greater 
quantity  of  animation,  or  what  is  commonly  called  animal  fpirits. 
"Why,  it  may  be  afked,  has  Nature,  in  this  article,  fo  eminently  dillih- 
guifhed  women  from  men  ? For  the  bed  and  wifefl  of  purpofes.  The 
principal  deftination  of  all  women  is  to  be  mothers;  hence  feme  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  fuch  a deftination  mull  neceffiarily  have  been  bellowed 
upon  them.  Thefe  qualities  ate  numerous:  a fuperior  degree  of  pati- 
ence, of  affeilion,  of  minute,  but  ufeful  attention,  joined  to  a faculty  of 
almoft  in  cedant  fpeaking. 

Here,  however,  I mull  confine  my  obfervations  fo  the  laft  confpicu- 
ous  and  eminent  accomplifhment.  To  be  occupied  with  laborious 
offices,  which  demand  either  bodily  or  mental  exertions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  both,  is  allotted  to  the  men.  Thefe  caufes,  befide  their  com- 
parative natural  taciturnity,  totally  incapacitates  them  for  that  loquacity 
which  is  requifite  for  amufing  and  teaching  young  children  to  fpeak. 
But  the  employments  of  women  are  of  a more  domeftic  kind  ; houfehold 
affairs,  and  particularly  the  nurfing  and  training  of  children,  are  fully 
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fufficLnt  to  engrofs  their  attention,  and  to  call  forth  all  their  ingenuity 
and  adlive  powers.  The  loquacity  of  women  is  too  often  confidered,  by 
poets,  hiftorians,  and  by  unthinking  men,  as  a reproach  upon  the  fex. 
Men  of  this  del'cription  know  not  what  they  fay.  When  they  blame 
women  for  Speaking  much,  they  blame  Nature  for  one  of  her  wifeft 
inftitutions.  Women  fpeak  much.  Thev  ought  to  lpeak  much.  Na- 
ture compels  them  to  fpeak  much  : and,  when  they  do  fo,  they  are  com- 
plying religioufly  with  one  of  her  moll  lacred  and  ufcful  laws.  It  may 
be  laid,  that  fome  men  talk  as  much  as  women  : — granted.  But  beings 
of  this  kind  I deny  to  be  men.  Nature  feems  to  have  originally  made 
them  to  be  women  ; but,  by  fome  crofs-accident,  as  happens  in  the  pro- 
duction of  monfters,  the  external  male  form  has  been  l'uperinduced  upon 
a female  flock  ! 

On  the  ORIGIN  and  PROGRESS  of  NAVIGATION. 

ON  the  Mediterranean,  navigation,  firft  difeovered  in  Phoenicia,  the 
parent  of  Carthage,  was  loon  adopted  in  Egypt.  As  to  the  ma- 
terials and  flruClure  of  the  inftruments  afterwards,  there  feems  to  have 
been,  however,  a very  wide  difference.  The  original  boats  in  Phoenicia, 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  Angle  trees.  Pofterior  to  rafts,  on  the  Nile, 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  that,  in  fubfequent  times  they  were  formed  of  the 
papyrus,  rulhes,  and  reeds.  The  invention  of  open  velfels  is  aferibed  to 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  addition  of  the  deck  is  given  to  Egypt. 

From  Egypt,  this  art,  being  thus  improved,  palfed  with  Danaus  into 
Argos,  in  Greece,  to  which  he  went,  about  1476  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera.  There  the  velfels  are  all  reprefented  to  have  been  of  a 
round  lhape,  till  the  building  of  the  famous  lhip  Argo,  in  the  city  of 
Argos,  by  Jafon,  for  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  in  fearch  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  It  was  the  fir  A navis  longa  among  the  Greeks.  But  it  gives 
us  a poor  opinion  of  their  power  and  grandeur  at  that  time  ; to  find  that 
the  Argonauts  were  able  to  carry  this  wonderful  and  highly  celebrated 
lhip,  afterwards  fo  long  preferred  with  veneration,  confecrated  to  Nep- 
tune, tratiflated  to  heaven,  and  placed,  as  a corifteliation,  among  the  ftars, 
on  their  (houlders,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  fea. 

After  rafts,  and  the  trunks  of  trees  fcooped  into  boats,  as  mentioned 
by  Virgil  in  the  Georgies,  the  Roman  velfels,  from  being  unable  to  procure 
trees  at  all  times,  of  lufficient  bulk,  were  at  firft  made  of  clumfy  boards 
joined  together . A Carthaginian  lhip,  branded  on  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
was  the  earlieft  raufe  of  any  confiderable  improvement  in  their  naval 
architedlure ; but  they  made  no  figure  at  fea  till  the  firft  Punic  war. 

Their  Ihips  of  war  were  long,  and  managed  chiefly  with  oars;  thofe 
of  burden  were  rounder,  and  driven  by  the  wind. 

Though,  without  much  probability,  the  ancients,  according  to  Goguet, 
aferibed  to  the  tins  of  fi  fhes,  and  the  tails  of  birds,  the  application  of  oars, 
and  the  helm  ; to  the  firft  of  which  he,  himfelf,  alligns  the  origin  of  them 
both,  as  well  as  of  the  fail.  The  invention  of  the  fail,  however,  in  its 
rudell  (late,  made  of  Ikins,  is  given  to  Aeolus,  and  Dtedalus  the  famous 
Athenian  art  ft  ; but  from  whence  the  thought  was  produced,  that  gave 
rife  to  the  firft  boat,  or  fail,  feems  neither  to  have  been  inveftigated  nor 
plaufibly  conje&urcd  by  any  author  of  antiquity. 

The  bark-logs  of  the  native  barbarians  of  Puerto  Seguro,  in  Califor- 
ani,  when  vifited  by  Captain  Wnodes  Rogers,  feem  to  have  been  alinoft 
nrccifely  the  Iquirrel’s  bark  in  its  primitive  ftatc,  as  pointed  out  by  nature, 
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through  the  vehicle  of  that  fprightly  and  engaging  animal.  As  aifo 
the  Balza-logs,  with  one  oar,  of  thole  about  the  weft  coaft  of  Terra  Firma, 
ufed  in  filling  mantas,  as  deferibed  in  Don  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South 
America. 

In  fonte  cafes,  the  beats  of  favages  were  aflually  and  literally  made  of 
bark  ; as  among  the  Indians,  on  Terra  del  Fuego.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  huts  were  “ covered  with  pieces  of  bark  and  paint  leaves.”  In  New 
Zealand,  they  were  “ made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  “ In  other- places 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  their  cloathing  and  fails,  fometimes  manufaitured 
coarfely  into  mars,  were  of  bark  ; and,  both  about  the  Spanilh  prefideticy 
of  Monterey,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  America  and  Tchoka,  on  the 
nonh-eaft  fide  of  Alia,  oft  the  coaft  of  Tartarv,  from  the  account  of  M. 
dc  la  Pey'r-  ufe’s  voyage  round  the  world,  lately  publifned,  it  appears  that 
in  1786  and  1 7S7,  not  only  garments,  but  even  the  domeftic  vellels,  were 
of  the  fame  material. 

The  earlieft  attempts  at  navigation,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Pre- 
fident  Goguet,  feem  to  have  been  made  in  crofting  of  rivers;  though, 
even  before  the  time  of  Noah,  men  had  probably  ventured  on  the  lea, 
fince  we  find,  that,  by  the  grandfons  of  japhet,  “ the  iiles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles were- divided  in  their  lands.”  Gen.  x.  5. 

Where  the  bark  happened  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  the  practicability 
of  the  art  being  now  made  evident,  it  was  natural,  by  fome  means,  to 
endeavour  to  fupply  its  place. 

T rees  laid  acrofs  each  other,  bound  with  twigs,  and  covered  with  their 
branches  and  heath,  prefented  an  obvious  and  linking  fubftitiite.  If 
pines  or  firs  were  ufed,  with  their  ftraight  (terns,  and  tough  fubdivided 
branches  clofely  matted  with  evergreen  leaves,  they  would,  by  a thought 
likely  to  prefent  itlelf,  with  little  contrivance,  or  labour,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  where  woods  are  commonly  found,  produce  at  once,  on  a large 
fcale,  both  the  ufes  and  appearance  of  the  fquirrel’s  bark.  One  of  the 
Jightcft  of  the  trees  would  ferve  for  a pole  and  a rudder,  and  another, 
with  a Ikin  tied  acrofs  it,  for  a mail  ancl a fail.  Before  Danaus  introduced 
navigation  into  Greece,  according  to  Pliny,  (I.  7.  c.  56.)  the  Egyptians 
ufed  rafts,  which  he  fays  were  invented  by  King  Erythras,  for  vifiting 
the  illands  in  the  Erythrtnan  (Red)  Sea.  Erythras  was  the  fon  of 
Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  was  drowned  in  the  fea,  probably  from  one  of 
his  floats,  and  from  thence  it  got  his  name. 

The  failing  balzas,  or  rafts  made  of  the  wood  balza  or  puero,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ferula  of  Columella,  and  ufed  on  the  river  Guiaquil,  in  Peru  ; 
inftead  of  rudders,  are  managed  by  gueras  or  boards  placed  vertically, 
both  in  the  head  and  flerti,  io  as  to  be  thrtift  deeper  or  fhallower  at 
pleafure  ; and  are  fo  large  as  to  tranfport  whole  families  to  their  filhing 
Rations,  with  their  bongoes  or  canoes,  made  from  a hollowed  trunk, 
their  rude  articles  of  furniture,  and  their  harpoons  and  tackle  for  filh- 
ing with. 

Another  mode  of  fupplyingthe  want  of  fuitable  bark  was  by  having 
recourfe  to  the  tree  itlelf.  When  emplnved  about  the  bark,  on  its 
failure,  the  tranfition  was  eafy  to  the  trunk  frnm  which  it  was  taken. 
It  would  evidently  appear,  that,  by  fire  or  tools  it  might  be  fcooped  out, 
fo  as  to  referable  it,  and,  with  the  addition  of  much  greater  ftrength  and 
durability,  be  made  to  anfvver  the  fame  purpofe. 

Without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  to  copy  from,  or  of  rafts,  S:r 
Walter  Raleigh  fays,  “ the  Weft  Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  finding  means  and  materials,  have  been  taught  by  their  own 
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neceflities  to  pal’s  rivers  in  a boat  of  one  tree.”  From  the  few  things 
carried  about  with  them,  and  their  dexterity  in  fwimming,  however,  the 
neceflities  of  a fa  vane,  that  cannot  be  fupplied  without  a boat,  or  even  a 
rah,  do  not  feem  at  firft  to  be  verv  obvious.  Dryden  conjectures  that 
Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  fvvam, 

An  ufc lets  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd,  firft  a floating  trough  became, 

And  crofs  fome  riv’let  patTage  did  begin.' 

But  who  fhould  ever  think  of  fetting  about  hollowing  a log,  and  labour 
it  into  “ a floating  trough,”  in  order  to  get  over  a rivulet  I Or  what 
rivulet  could  fwim  a log  large  enough  for  fuch  a purpofe  ? It  is  faid, 
though  not  very  credibly,  that  Oufous,  one  of  the  mod:  ancient  heroes  of 
Phoenicia,  having  met  with  a half-burnt  tree,  lopt  off  its  branches,  and, 
in  this  vehicle,  was  the  fi  ll  that  1 tad  the  boldntfs  to  trull  himfelf  on  the 
water.  By  as  likelv  a fuggeftion  from  fuch  an  occurrence,  it  might -he 
alleged,  that  a favage  chief  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
having  pruned  his  tree,  hollowed  out  by  fire  for  fhelrer,  as  there  Hill 
praCiiled  when  latelv  vifited  by  Caprain  Vancouver,  and  placed  a rude 
door  as  a barricade  to  its  frost,  was  the  firft  that  gave  a beginning,  in 
1 ke  manner,  to  civil  architecture  ; which,  from  thence  along  the  inter- 
mediate i (lands,  palled  through  Alia  into  the  north  of  Europe,  and  into 
Greece,  where  it  was  improved  and  enriched  by  the  elegant  orders  111 
which  it  now  appears;  that  thefe,  as  well  as  the  trough  boat,  were  all 
pointed  out  by  the  .original  tree;  hs  trunk  being  the  fliaft,  and  its  top 
giving  the  capita!  to  the  different  columns,  by  which,  both  the  Gothic, 
and  this  more  graceful  and  refined,  though  lefs  awful  and  romantic,  ftile 
of  architecture  is  diflingui  hed.  Or,  which  is  (fill  more  terrible,  that 
the  living-cells,  now  to  be  met  with  in  New  Holland,  gave  their  hints 
on  the  fp.  t;  being,  at  an  equally  early  period  of  focicty,  to  be  found  in 
Perfia,  Paleltine,  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  Egypt,  Alia 
Minor,  Europe,  and  Greece  itfelf.  But,  however  this  may  be,  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that,  in  common  with  the  fcooped-out  boat,  the 
ornaments  of  the  eaftern,  Grecian,  and  Gothic,  architectures,  fprangfrom 
a tree  ; of  which  that  called  a paftoral  column  is  an  exatl  imitation  ; fo 
that  both  civil  and  naval  architecture  feem  to  have  the  fame  Sylvian 
origin.  The  tree-pillar,  and  colonnade,  at  one  time  or  other  every 
where,  were  feen,  to  much  advantage,  in  their  priltine  Hate,  in  1787, 
;n  Maouna,  one  of  the  navigator’s  ifles  in  the  South  Sea,  by  M.  de  la 
1’eyroufe.  Boats  formed  of  hollowed  trees,  lometimes  of  alders,  were 
called,  alvei,  hntres , monoxyla , fcaphee,  by  the  ancients,  and  feem  to 
have  been  common.  “ Germania  pradones,  (Pliny  obferves,  I.  16.) 
c.  40.  Jin gull ! arboiibus  canal  is  navigant,  quarum  qua:  cl  am  et  triginla 
homines  ferunt.”  The  fame  was  the  practice  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
their  defeendants,  amonglt  whom  the  firlt  attempts  in  navigation 
evidently  originated  from  the  obftacles  which  rivers  threw  in  their 
way.  1 he  component  parts  of  the  word,  fignifying  a boat,  in  the  Gadic, 
is  a fufficienr  proof  of  thefe  fads.  This  appears  from  the  firft  volume  of 
the  TranfaClions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  juft  published, 
p.  342,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  biorlmn , compounded  of  bior  a flick, 
and  hnne  the  Hill  water  of  a river,  “ which  fignifics  a boar,”  in  the 
Gadic  language,  “ points  out  the  origin  of  navigation,  in  a very  remote 
peri  d of  lociety,  when  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  proceeded  no  farther 
than  to  hollow  out  a piece  of  w*  < d,  in  which  he  could  barely  venture  to 
crols  over  the  unruffled  pool  of  a narrow  river.’'  From  Cook’s  vuvage?., 
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and  that  of  M.  de  la  Peyroufe,  we  learn,  that  veflels  fcooped  out  of  fol  id 
wood  frequently  of  alpeck.'5  of  fpruce  fir,  were  general  over  all  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  well  on  the  Afiatic  as  American  fide a From  the  voyage 
round  the  world,  lately  made  by  the  D.fcovery  and  Chatham,  it  feems, 
Sobers,  that  fuch  are  in  ufe  among  the  favages  about  Capy  Orford, 
on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  “ Their ; canoes,  z4th  April,  .79^ 
favs  the  writer  of  the  journal,  “ were  rudely  hollowed,  each  from  the 
trunk  of  a fingle  tree,  of  capacioufnefs  fufficient  to  bear  eight  perfons, 
but  unfit  for  going  far  out  to  fea.  Their  garments  were  of  fltms  of  deer, 
bears  foxes,  or  river-otters."  And,  from  the  accounts  of  Columbus, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  they  prevailed  as  much,  in  their  times,  on  the 
oppofite  fhores  of  the  Atlantic  ; in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Africa. 

That  the  primitive  fail,  as  formerly  taken  notice  of,  confided  of  a ikin, 
is  confirmed  by  Catfar's  account  of  the  Veneti,  in  Gaul,  (B.  G.  1.  3-  »3  ) 
who  continued  to  ufe  fkins  f r fails  even  in  his  time.  Alfo  from  the 
hiftory  of  Captain  Cook’s  fccond  voyage  ; which,  in  delcnbing  the.fni- 
ferable  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  F uego,  in  the  very  lowell  ftate  of  fotiety , 
25th  December,  1774,  rerrefents  their  clothing  to  be  a fcal’s  {km, 
fcarcely  covering  their  fhoulders;  their  weapons  to  be  bows  and  arrows, 
and  harpoons  made  of  bone,  fitted  to  a ftaff ; their  canoes  to  be  of  bark  ; 
and  adds,  that  “ they  likewife  carry  in  their  canoes  large  feal-fkins,  to 
Ihelter  them  when  at  fea,  and  to  ferve  as  covering  to  their  huts,  on 
{bore ; and  occafionally  to  be  ufed  for  fails.”  The  journal  farther  re- 
marks, that  of  all  the  nations  this  celebrated  navigator  has  fecn,  “ thefe 
people  fetm  to  be  the  moft  wretched.” 

When  trees  fufficiently  large  could  not  be  got,  the  obvious  and  al- 
moft  only  way  of  increafing  the  depth  and  width  of  a boat,  was  tochoole 
out  fmaller  ones,  with  a proper  bend;  hew  them  down  to  its  thickncfs, 
and  fix  them  round  its  edge.  From  the  journal  of  M.  de  la  Peyroufe, 
we  find,  with  the  addition  of  a covering  of  {kins,  that  accordingly  this 
mode  is  adopted  by  the  Indians  about  Port  de  Fran<;oife,  on  the  north  - 
weft  coaft  of  America,  in  the  formation  of  their  canoes.  In  Portland 
ifland,  in  the  South  Sea,  in  1769,  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  met 
with  a canoe,  where  the  bottom  confifted  of  three  trunks  of  trees  joined 
together;  thofe  of  another  ifland,  he  faw  foon  after,  being  in  their 
original  ftate,  “ formed  of  the  trunks  of  fingle  trees,  made  hollow  by 
burning;  not  carved,  nor  in  any  fltape  ornamented.” 

After  boards  had,  in  this  manner,  been  introduced,  the  original  trunk 
dwindled  down  to  a keel ; and,  the  firft  advance  in  this  new  mode,  of 
omitting  the  trouble  of  hollowing  the  tree,  feems  to  have  been,  as  in 
the  Ekes,  by  ufing  only  two  pieces,  one  for  each  fide ; added  to  the  keel, 
and  joined  at  their  extremities.  Such  were  the  flying  proas  of  the  Ma- 
rianne iflands,  “ the  body  of  the  proa  being  formed  of  two  pieces  joined 
endways,  and  fewed  together  with  bark,”  as  delcribed  in  Lord  Anion  s 
voyage.  Such  alfo  were  the  canoes  of  New  Zealand,  feen  by  Captain 
Coolc  in  1770,  which  were  fteered  by  two  men,  having  each  a paddle, 
fitting  in  the  ftern,  and  of  which  “ each  fide  was  formed  of  one  entire 
plank,  about  12  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  fitted 
to  the  bottom  part  with  equal  ftrength  and  ingenuity.” 

Beyond  this,  the  conftrufting  a boat  of  rows  of  additional  planks, 
clofely  united,  one  above  another,  from  the  keel  to  the  gunwale,  was  but 
a Ihort  ftep,  and  thus  far  only  the  Romans  feem  to  have  come;  tor  till 
then  they  had  no  {hips,  when  the  Carthaginian  veffel  was  ftranded  on 
their  coaft. 
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►in!"  (°'I,ie  P'a«^ail0^cr  thought  very  generally  arofc  about  the  fame 

thTceeman  r?’".  trC*  ; ekher  flvm  ,1,e  f^city  of  wood,  hr  from 
and  fiSt xi  °F  fUC1  nfV0nS  Lai  were  commonly  employed  in  hupting 
and  i.  n ' gi  f 7 ^°' medthe,r  boats  of  hem  branches  with  bafket-vvork, 
l’eals  Thd°f  PfnkS’  C0'e;!d  them  with  tlle  ^ins  of  land  animals  or 
that  hcincr'l'  H°de  ,was  btfides  artcndcd  with  this  obvious  advantage, 

more  Vi  fb  et  rl,  7 ■’  an  rmore  cafily  aPPb>d> rendered  them 

carrv  d ' their  wander. tg  lives  and  employments,  Thev  could 

of  whi'-h  rh\'\  1 °n  n.VCr  °r  lakcro  ail°ther,  and  the  materials 

Doubt  lefs  & ' C0‘r  ,Cd  were  furni(1’ed  by  their  occupations. 

Se  Weft  coaft  Tul Jr  ^ ° • Cabi"S  ufed  the  Indians,  on 

the  n r f e H dl0n  s BAv’  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  voyage  for 

be  n/«°Ioe;i°eda  "T  *»?!*’  'TC  formcd  " fame  Sner 

oKhft  ■ u V d 1 morfe  and  deer  fewed  together;”  as  were 
tfh7f°M'Wlth  th°fe  °f  ,he  “ deer>  otter-  and  beaver.”  Befidc's 
f °f  the  t/kimaux,  and  other  rude  nations,  of  this  kind  the  boats  of 

r rl  l T h ff  fucle,eded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow,  termed  by  the 
Greeks  monoxyles.  The  next  were  planks  joined  together  in  form  of  a 
^onoxyle.  The  thought  of  imitating^; a filh  advanced'naval  aJchhXre 
A p.ow  was  confirmed I in  imitation  of  the  head,  a ftern.  with  a move- 
a le  helm,  in  imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars  in  imitation  of  the  fins  • fails 

unknown  T ' ’ "'  ’f  ,nvent.ion  was  fo  carly,  that  the  contriver  is 
unk mown.  To  fome,  however,  it  may  not,  without  evidence,  be  alto- 

g ther  clear,  that  men,  in  fo  barbarous  a date  as  not  even  to  have  trunk 
boats,  but  only  ‘ beams  joined  together,  and  covered  with  planks-” 
ibould  have  tackle,  proper  fide  tracks,  as  on  a Dutch  canal,  anddomefti 
cated  animals  trained  to  the  draught,  fo  as  that  “ in  deep  water”  thefe 
rafts  here  called  “ veffcls,”  fhould  be  “ drawn  by  animZn  the fhme  ” 
Neither  is  it  obvious,  that  before  the  invention  of  fails,  the  “ contriver” 
of  which  Daedalus,  at  lead  among  the  Greeks,  is  not  “ unknown  ” 

thehfird  bShC  °f  a hll‘  ad''anced  naval  architedlure.”  For 

tne  hrft  boats  on  the  Mediterranean  are  (aid  to  have  been  round  : and 

all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  many  lavage  natiins  in  the  world,  even 

lh,0CpCqi,a,n;ed  Wlth  'hc  ufe  °f  (ails’  from  thc  time  of  Columbus  to 
that  or  Captain  Vancouver  in  1795,  reprefent  the  lbape  of  their  velfels 

w ith  the  methods  of  (leering  and  paddling,  as  altogether  different  from 

t!APP-raranCe-audumcna/ement  °f  thc  bc’(,y>  tai!>  01'  bos,  of  any  filh 
that  fwims ; with  thole  figures,  or  operations,  even  were  thofe  of  their 

hns,  when  m the  water,  confpicuous,  any  farther  than  as  articles  of  food 
t .cy  probably  never  thought  it  concerned  them  to  lake  up  their  atten- 

°n*  ,3  be  C0"£eit’  :n.tht  iat,,er  Pa,  t of  this  theory,  is  notwithftanding 
repcatea  ,rom  the  opinions  both  of  the  ancients,  and  of  M.  le  Prefident 
de  Goguet ; which  makes  it  the  more  remarkable,  as  having  paffed.  un- 
chal.enged,  through  fo  much  genius  and  difeerninent. 

If  we  either  cho  fe,  in  this  inftancc,  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  anti- 
quity ; or,  difdammg  to  he  under  an  obligation  to  an  inferior  animal,  to 
have  recourfe  to  accident,  altogether  unaffifted  by  imitation;  the  mod 
plaufible  account  from  the  various  fafts  of  which  we  have  received  dif- 
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nna  information,  of  the  rife  and  progreffive  beginnings  of  this  aftonifh- 

ine  art,  is,  perhaps,  the  following  one. 

T:  e Grit  attempts  at  navigation  feem  evidently  to  have  been  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  crofling  rivers,  or,  perhaps,  of  landing  on  a neigh- 
boiiring  ifland  from  the  border  of  a lake.  As  it  is  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers and  lakes  that  woods  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with,  it. would  frequently 
happen  that  trees  and  branches,  fometimes  lying  acrofs  each  other,  and 
entangled  and  covered  with  twigs,  and  matted  with  leaves,  would  be  car- 
ried down  the  dream,  almoft  every  Good,  till  they  were  either  launched 
into  a lake,, or  loft  in  the  fea.  It  is  to  fuch  fituatioris,  likewifc,  as  the 
warmed,  and  mod  convenient  for  hunting,  fowling,  and  fifhing,  that 
men  ufu’allv  retort.  Rut  no  fooner  had  a lavage  from  his  hut  obferved 
one  cf  thefe  natural  rafts  drifting  along;  and,  from  curiofity,  or  forne 
other  motive,  had  overtaken  it  by  fwimming;  or  had  flopped  it  whitft 
caught  by  a rock,  or  whilft  lingering  on  a pool ; than  he  would  imme- 
diately Gad,  that  by  means  of  one  of  the  lighted  of  the  trees,  ufed  as  a 
pole,  he  could  not  only  avoid  the  neceflity  of  fwimming  from  one  fide 
of  the  river  to  the  other,  but  could  tranfport,  with  much  more  eafe,  on 
fuch  a vehicle,  both  his  weapons  over  the  river,  and  his  fpoilson  return- 
ing. Alfo  that  he  could  fith  more  fuccefsfully  when  thus  carried  about, 
than  when  confined  to  the  ihorc.  Thefe  natural  rafts  are  the  floating 
i (lands  of  which  there  are  fo  many  fabulous  traditions,  from  the  wi(h  to 
excite  furprize,  and  a love  for  the  marvellous,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  an 
Unimproved  ftate.  around  every  lake,  which  has  wood  on  its  borders,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  dreams  by  which  it  is  fed.  Climbing  plants,  Rich  as 
the  vine  or  the  honeyfuckle,  would  bind  the  copies  of  thefe  natural  rafts 
together;  twigs,  leaves,  and  heath,  or  Ikins,  would  furnilh  floors;  and 
young  pines,  or  firs,  would  make  excellent  poles  for  pulhing  them  for- 
wardT  When  Lord  Karnes  fuppofed  the  firft  rafts  were  laid  with  planks, 
he  was  certainly  thinking  of  people  in  a more  civilized  ftate  than  thofe 
of  whom  he  was  writing. — As  it  would  often  happen,  with  fuch  rude 
bindings,  that  the  pieces,  of  which  thele  primitive  rafts  were  compofed, 
would  not  be  very  ftronglv  united,  the  whole  platform  would,  in  fpite 
of  every  effort  to  keep  it  together,  from  various  caufes,  in  numberlefs 
inflances,  fly  afunder,  leparate,  and  difperfe.  On  meeting  with  fuch  an 
accident,  the  pilot  would  naturally  keep  by  one  of  the  largeft  of  the 
beams,  and  endeavour,  with  his  pole,  to  fupport  himfelf  upon  it,  indepen- 
dent of  the  reft.  That  this  is  agreeable  to  faft,  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count of  Don  Ulloa’s  voyage  to  South  America.  “ The  veflels  ufed 
upon  this  river  (Guiaquil),”  fays  the  writer,  “ are  chatas,  canoes,  and 
balzas,  or  rafts,  a name  which  fufficiently  explains  their  conftrutlion,  but 
not  the  method  of  managing  them,  which  thefe  Indians,  ftrangers  to  arts 
and  fciences,  have  learned  from  neceflity.” 

Thefe  balzas,  called  by  the  Indians  jangadas,  are  compofed  of  five, 
Riven,  or  nine,  beams,  of  a fort  of  wood,  which,  though  known  here  only 
by  the  name  of  balza,  the  Indians  of  Daren  call  puero;  and,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, is  the  ferula  of  the  Larins,  mentioned  by  Collumella.  It  is  a 
v/hitifh  foft  wood,  and  fo  very  light,  that  a boy  can  eafily  carry  a log  of 
it,  three  or  four  yards  in  length,  and  a foot  in  diameter.  Thefe  beams 
are  fattened,  or  lathed  together,  by  bijucos,  and  fo  fecurely,  that  with 
the  crofs  pieces  at  each  end,  which  are  alfo  lathed  with  all  poffible 
ftrength,  thry  refift  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  in  their  voyages  to  the 
coafts  of  Tutnbez  and  Paita.  The  Indians  are  fo  fkilful  in  fecuring 
them,  that  they  never  loofcn,  notwithftanding  the  continual  agitation  j 

though, 
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though,  by  their  neglcft  in  examining  the  condition  of  the  buncos, 
whether  thev  are  not  rotten  or  worn,  fo  ax  to  require  others,  there 
are  fome  melancholy  inftances  of  balzas,  which,  in  bad  weather,  have 
feparated,  and  by  that  means  the  cargo  loft,  ami  the  paffengers  drowned. 
Wiih  regard  to  the  Indians,  they  never  fail  of  getting  u-pon  one  of  the 
beams,  which  is  fufficient  for  them  to  make  their  way  to  the  next  port. 

From  fuch  occurrences,  and  involuntary  experiment,  finding  it  thus 
practicable  tofupport  and  balance  themfe'Ives  up>n  a fingle  beam,  wirh- 
out  the  labour  and  materials  requifite  for  conftruChng  a compound  raft; 
where  it  was  unneceffary  to  tranfport  articles  of  bulk  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  tfpcciallv  in  tithing,  when  quick nefs  of  motion  and  con- 
veyance was  of  importance;  people  gradually  and  naturally  took  to  the 
tingle-tree  rafi , if  it  may  Co  be  called,  with  one  oar;  alfo  ufed  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  fume  continent,  in  the  bay  of  Manta,  not  far  diftant 
trom  Guiaqtiil.  The  one  oar  teems  to  have  been  nothing  elfe,  as  indeed 
oars  are  to  this  dav,  but  the  original  pole,  battened  at  one  end,  to  catch 
the  water,  and  ufed  as  a paddle. 

“ The  bay  of  Manta,”  fays  the  fame  account,  “ w->s  formerly  re- 
markable for  a ronliderable  pearl-fiflierv,  but  it  has  been  difeontinued 
for  fome  time,”  previous  to  the  eph  March,  1736,  “ the  inhabitants  not 
having  ability  to  purchafe  negroes  for  carrying  on  this  fithery.  The 
bay  has  probably  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  mantas  in  thofe 
parts,  the  Indian  inhabitants  being  generally  employed  in  taking  that 
lift),  which  they  fait  and  carry  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  Europeans 
cannot  help  admiring  their  dexterity  in  this  k nd  of  fi'herv,  which  they 
carry  on  in  the  follow  ng  manner:  they  throw  into  the  water  a log  of 
wood,  fuch  as  they  ufe  in  making  a balza,  being  about  five  or  fix  yards 
in  length,  and  near  a foot  itt  diameer.  This  log  will  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  weight  intended,  \vh  ch  confifts  of  a net  lying  acrofs  ohe 
end  of  it;  and,  the  Imhan,  (landing  in  an  ereft  pofi'rion.  on  the  other. 
On  this  tottering  vefltl,  affifted  by  only  a fingle  oar,  he  puts  off  to  Tea, 
aborn  the  difta  ce  of  half  a league,  where  he  (hoots  his  net.  Another 
Indian  follows  him  on  a limiiar  Eg,  takes  hold  of  the  rope,  faftened  to 
one  end  of  the  net,  by  which  means  the  whole  is  expanded,  and  both 
the  Indians  move  toward>  the  land,  where  their  partners  wait  to  draw 
the  net  on  fliore.  In  this  occupation  the  dexterity  and  agility  of  the 
Indians,  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  on  round  logs,  is  truly  amazing; 
for  the  continual  aghacion  of  the  fea  renders  it  abfinlutely  neceffary  for 
them  to  be  continually  changing  their  pofition,  and  making  different 
motions  with  their  bodi  s:  and  what  ftill  heightens  the  difficulty  Is, 
that  the  Ind:an  is  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  mind  bo'h  his  oar  and  his 
net,  in  drawing  it  towards  the  land.  They  du  indeed  fomeiimes,  though 
very  feldom,  flip  off  their  logs  ; bur,  being  excellent  fwimmers,  they 
recover  their  bark,  and,  in  an  inftam,  place  thcmfelves  in  their  former 
pofture.” 

Such  were  alfo  the  bark -logs  feen  on  the  coaft  of  California-  by  Cap- 
tain Woodcs  Rogers,  of  whit  h the  following  fhort  account  is  given  : 

“ They  left  the  illand  of  Tre-s  Marias  on  the  25th  of  Oftobcr,  1709, 
and  fleet  ing  to  the  north,  on  the  26th  font  the  bark  on  the  (h ore  of  Puerto 
Seg-  ro,  in  California,  in  fearch  of  water.  The  men  law  fome  Indians, 
who  pa  Idled  to  them  on  bark-logs,  but  were  at  firft  afraid  of  coming  up 
to  them  ; bur,  being  prevailed  on  to  accept  a knife  or  two,  and  tome 
baize,  they  gave  them  in  return  a couple  of  live  foxes,  a decr-lkin,  and 
two  bladders  of  water. 
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On  the  29th,  Tome  of  the  c<e\v  ventured  on  fliore  on  bark -logs  ; for 
the  fea  was  fo  high  they  did  not  dare  to  attempt  landing  with  thpir  boa’s. 
Upon  this  .occafion,  the  good-natured  Indians  leaped  inrothe  fea  to  guide 
the  bark-logs;  and,  on  their  getting  afiiore,  the  Indians  led  each  of  the 
Ensrlilh  up  the  bank,  where  was  an  old  man,  who  had  a deer  (kin  fpread 
upon  the  g-ound,  on  which  they  kneeled  before  the  Engli'h,  who  fol- 
lowed their  example,  a d kneeled  too  5 the  Indians  then  wiped  the 
water  off  the  faces  of  the  Englifh  with  their  hands.  The  ceremony 
being  ended,  each  of  the  faiio"?,  fupported  by  two  of  the  nati-es,  was 
led  (lowly  through  a narrow  path  to  the  r huts,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  a very  dull  kind  of  mafic. 

The  men  were  naked,  and  the  women  have  only  a fhort  petticoat, 
made  of  filk-grafs,  deer-fluns,  or  thofe  of  pelicans,  which  do  not  reach 
to  the  knee;  fome  of  them  wear  pearls  about  their  necks,  having  firft 
notched  them  round,  and  fattened  them  with  a firing  of  filk-grafs.  The 
men  are  fira’ght  and  well  limbed,  live  bv  ft  filing  and  hunting,  and  have 
a greater  v alue  for  European  knives,  feiffars,  and  nails,  than  for  gold  and 
filver  They  have  long  black  hair,  and  are  of  a dark  brown  complexion. 
The  rarms  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  titey  are  excellent  markf- 
men,  and  will  (hoot  a fmall  bird  flying.  The  women,  who  are  far  from 
being  handfome,  employ  themfelvcs  in  gathering  and  grinding  grain  on 
a done,  and  in  making  of  fiff.ing  lines.  They  are  an  honeft  people, 
would  not  take  the  lead  thing  w ithout  leave,  and  were  willing  to  afiid 
the  I ngl  fh  in  filling  the  water,  and  to  fupply  them  with  whatever  they 
would  procure.” 

For  the  fake  of  extending  their  breadth,  and  of  danding  or  fitting 
with  greater  pafe,  firmnefs,  and  fafetv,  on  thefe  logs;  they  would  loon 
come  ro  be  flattened  on  the  upper  fide,  and  fharpened  btlow  wi  h fuch 
indruments  as  were  to  be  had  : and  alfo  contra-  ed  to  a point  at  each  end, 
fo  as  to  be  pufl  ed  either  way,  wjth  lei’s  oppofition,  and  more  celerity. 

The  hollowing  the  upper  fide  of  the  log,  to  prevent  any  article  the 
hunter  or  fifher  wilhed  to  carry  with  him,  from  falling  over,  now’  be- 
came an  obvious  and  ftriking  thought,  ariling  of  itfelf ; and,  by  finding 
its  capacity  and  convenience  thus  fo  adonilhingly  increafed,  would  lead 
to  the  formation,  by  fire  or  tools,  of  the  tree  boat,  w'hercver  the  beam 
or  trunk  was  of  fuffi.  ient  fize  to  admit  of  its  being  made  into  one  ; and, 
through  it,  as  already  traced,  to  that  of  velfels  of  a more  complex  ftruc- 
tu;e.  In  Don  Ulloa’s  fa  isfaftory  a d entertaining  narrative,  we  find, 
that,  •(  the  barks  employed  on  the  river  Chaggre.  near  Panama,  in  the 
Ifthmus  of  Darien;  between  Guiaq'dl  and  Manta  b^iy,  where  balzas 
and  balza  legs;  and  California,  where  bark-logs  were  ufed;  “ are  of 
two  kinds,  the  chatos  and  bongos.  The  former  are  like  the  European 
vtffels,  compoftd  of  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  but  of  a greater  breadth, 
that  they  may  draw  but  lit  le  water;  they  carry  from  feven  to  eight 
hundred  quintals.  The  latter  are  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  wood, 
and  it  is  aftonifhirg  to  think  there  fhonld  be  trees,”  from  another  p'ace 
tlfuaily  cedars,  “ if  Inch  a prodigious  magnitude,  fome  of  them  being 
eleven  Pat  is  feet  b oad,  and  carry  conveniently  four  or  five  hundred 
quinta's.”  And  at  cape  Orford,  in  New  Albion,  on  the  other  fide 
of  California,  as  already  mentioned.  Captain  Vancouver,  within  thefe 
few  years,  found  canoes  “ rudely  hollowed,  each  from  the  trunk  of  a 
fnigle  tree,  ■ So  that  on  the  coafts  a id  ifiands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  whence  we  have  learned,  efpecially  when  joined  to  that  from  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  New  Continent,  more  authentic  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. 
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tnation,  as  to  the  true  appearances  of  mankind  in  a (late  of  nature,  than 
from  all  the  fabulous  and  reahaccounts  of  antiquity  combined  ; we  hare, 
at  one  view,  the  whole  progrefs  of  navigation  in  its  firfl  ft  ages : from 
the  balzas  or  rafts  on  the  river  Guiaqu'l,  in  South  America,  perhaps 
coeval  with  thofe  on  the  Nile,  on  the  orher  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
improvement'-  on  the  rec  b at,  equally  common  on  the  Old  Continent, 
observed  by  M.  de  la  Peyroufc,  about  Port  de  Francois,  almoft  at  the 
oppofite  weftern  extremity  of  North  America. 

In  the  courle  of  navigation  the  original  raft  or  log,  when  the  pole 
was  too  fiio  t 10  reach  any  particular  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  or 
coaft,  the  only  poifible  way  of  aeRing  upon  ic,  and  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed without  anv  previous  contrivance,  was  by  prefting  the  end  of  the 
P'  :e>  fince  it  could  not  make  the  ground,  againft  the  water,  and,  by  re- 
peating thefe  inftindtive  efforts  as  quickly  as  poffible,  to  ftruggle  or  paddle 
it  on.  till  the  bottom  was  again  within  reach  of  the  pile,  This  would 
Ihmv,  'hat  the  raft,  or  log,  could  be  impelled  forward  without  the 
afliftance  °f  hegr  und,  and  would  naturally  lead  to  the  flattening  the 
extremity  of  the  pile,  that  if  might  include  more  of  the  water  in  its 
breadth,  and,  bv  encreafing  the  oppofnion,  be  applied  in  direftin^  it 
with  the  greater  cffefi.  This  fuperfcdes  the  neceffiry  (as  in  the  theory 
Formerly  alluded  fo)  of  furnifhing  favages  wbh  tackle,  towing  paths, 
as  on  an  improved  navigable  canal,  in  a great  commercial  country,  and 
domcfticated  “ animals  on  the  lhore,”  with  which  to  draw  their  rafts 
‘ in  deep  water;  and,  is  befides  both  confident  and  agreeable  to 
hiftory.  Almoft  the  only  ufe  of  water-carriages,  to  people  in  a rude 
itate,  and  which  feems  firft  to  have  led  to  their  adoption,  is  to  remove 
the  obftaclcs  which  rivers  prefent,  and  not  to  go  along,  but  to  get  over 
them  ; yet,  in  thi-  very  material  cafe,  “ in  deep  water,”  as  “animals 
on  the  flioie,  even  where  the  hanks  were  fuitable  for  drawing,  could 
be  of  no  fervice,  it  is  there  entirely  left  to  the  reader’s  own  ingenuity 
to  find  out  what  was  to  be  done.  0 1 

We  are  informed  that  the  canoes  on  the  South-Sea  are  brought  to  a 
point  at  both  ends;  either  of  which  is  the  prow  indifcriminatelv.  The 
Rattened  pole  is  the  finale  oar  of  the  balza-log,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South 
.America,  ufed  when  {landing.  R hi-,  when  fhortened  for  the  accom- 
modation of  fitting,  became  the  paddle  of  the  bark-log  at  California 
on  the  fame  fide  of  North  America;  and  of  all  the  tree-boats  and 
canoes  conftruiRed  afterwards. 

. Paries,  thus  arifing  our  of  the  common  courfe  of  incidents,  and,  as 
tt  we  re,  appearing  neceftarily,  and  of  themfelves,  were  applied  without 
any  alrera-ion  of  form  borh  to  the  ufes  of  the  oar  and  the  helm,  “ The 
Indians  of  thefe  iflands,”  the  Ladrones,  fays  the  writer  of  Lord  Anfon’s 
vovage,  “ arc  a ftrong,  well-limbed,  and  bold,  people,  and.  from  fome  of 
their  pra (Rices,  feem  ro  be  no  ways  defeiRive  in  underftanding;  for  their 
flying  proas,  which  for  ag.  s part  have  been  the  only-veffcls  they  have 
emnloyed,  ae  $ very  lingular  and  extraordinary  invention,  and  arc  faid 
to  he  capable  of  running  with  a brifk  trade-wind  near  20  miles  in  an 
Rour.  The  head  and  ftern  of  the  pr-a  are  exactly  alike;  but  her  two 
Tides  arc  verv  different.  Thar  intended  to  be  always  the  Ice  fide  being 
flat,  whilft  'he  windward  fide  is  built  rounding,  in  the  manner  of  other 
vcflels ; but  a-  her  ftnall  breadth,  and  the  ftraight  run  of  her  Icewarcl-fide 
would  infallibly  make  her  overfer,  a frame  is  laid  out  to  the  windward, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  fattened  a hbllow  log,  formed  like  a fmall  boat. 

weight  of  the  frame  is  defigned  to  balance  the  proa ; and  the  fmall 

boat, 
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boat,  which  is  always  in  the  water,  to  prevent  her  overfetting  to  wind- 
ward. In  Ihort,  the  body  of  the  proa  is  formed  of  two  pieces  joined 
endways,  and  fewed  together  with  bark  ; for  no  iron  is  ufed  in  her  con- 
Itrinftion.  She  is  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  at  the 
gunwale  is  reduced  to  lefs  than  one.  The  proa  generally  carries  fix  or 
levtn  Indians,  two  of  whom  are  placed  at  the  head  and  ftern,  who  fleer 
the  velfel  alternately  with  a paddle,  according  to  the  tack  file  goes  on, 
he  in  the  ftern  being  the  fteerfman.  The  other  Indians  are  employed 
cither  in  bailing  out  the  water,  which  (lie  accidently  (flips,  or  in  fetting 
and  trimming  the  fail.  Thefe  veffels  fail  moft  excellently  on  a wind,  and, 
with  either  end  foremoft,  run  from  one  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  other,  and 
back  again,  only  by  (Lifting  the  fail,  without  ever  putting  about ; and,  by 
their  fmal!  breadth,  and  the  flatnefs  of  their  lee  fide,  are  capable  of  lying 
much  nearer  the  wind  than  any  other  veil'd  hitherto  known." 

The  following  account  of  the  veffels  of  New  Zta’and,  in  1770,1s 
given  in  the  journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  firft  voyage. — “ The  canoes  of 
this  country  are  not  unlike  the  whale-boats  of  New  England,  being  long 
and  narrow.  The  larger  fort  feem  to  be  built  for  war,  and  will  bold 
from  th  rty  to  one  hbndrtd  men.  One  of  thefe,  at  Tolaga,  meafured 
near  feventy  feet  in  length,  fix  in  width,  and  four  in.  depth.  It  was 
Iliarp  at  the  bottom,  and  confifted  of  three  lengths,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  tied  firmly  together  with  ftrong  plaiting,  each  fide 
was  formed  of  one  entire  plank,  about  twelve  inches  broadband  about 
one  and  a half  inches  thick,  which  were  fitted  to  the  bottom,  with 
equal  ftrength  and  ingenuity.  Several  thwarts  were  laid  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  to  which  they  were  fecurely  fattened,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
the  whole. 

“ Thefe  veffels  arc  rowed  with  a kind  of  paddles,  between  five  and 
fix  feet  in  length,  the  blade  of  which  is  a long  oval,  giadually  decreafing 
’till  it  reaches  the  handle;  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  row  with 
thefe  paddles  is  really  furprifing.  The  veffels  are  fleered  by  two  men, 
having  each  a paddle,  and  fitting  in  the  ftern  ; but  they  can  only  fail  be- 
fore the  wind,  in  which  diredlion  they  move  with  confiderable  fwiftnefs. 

“ Thefe  Indians  ufe  axes,  adzes,  and  chifftds,  with  which  laft  they 
Jikewife  bore  holes.  The  chiffels  are  made  of  jafper,  or  of  the  bone  of 
a man’s  arm;  and  their  axes  and  adzes  of  a hard  black  ftone.  They 
ufe  their  fmail  jafper  tools  'till  they  are  blunted,  and  then  throw  them 
away,  having  no  inftrument  to  (liarpen  them  with. 

“ Their  warlike  weapons  are  fpears,  darts,  battle-axes,  and  the 
patoo-patoo." 

Befides  (hewing  that  at  firft  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a rudder,  dif- 
tintV  from  a paddle;  the  ftrutfure  of  thefe  veffels  tends  likewife  to  prove 
the  futility  of  the  fancy  fo  long  implicitly  followed,  that,  •“  the  thought 
of  imttating  a fi (h  advanced  nat  al  archite&ure ;’’  to  which  neither  of 
them  have  the  moft  diftant  refemblance.  The  “ fides"  of  the  proa 
are  “ very  different’’  from  each  other;  the  head  and  the  ftern  are 
“ exactly  alike,”  failing  equally  well,  either  end  foremoft;  and  they 
have  two  fteerlmcn,  one  at  each  extremity,  who,  over  its  fides,  fti-er  the 
veflel  “ alternately,’’  with  a “ paddle;”  whilft  the  New  Zealand 
canoes  are  (leered  by  two  men,  having  each  a paddle,  fitt'ng  both  in  the 
ftern.  In  a fomewhat  fimilar  manner  were  probably  navigated  the  pri- 
mitive hollowed  boats  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  a helm. 

hen  the  paddlers  were  fatigued,  or  wiflied  to  relieve  their  arms, 
the  only  way  of  doing  fo  was  to  rtft  the  (haft  of  the  paddle  oq  the  edge 
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of  the  boat,  fo  as  throw  on  it  part  of  the  weight,  and  eafe  the  exertion. 
In  the  courie  of  repeating  this  it  would  loon  appear,  that  by  miffing 
it  entirelv  to  the  fide  of  the  v.eflcl,  the  arms  would  both  be  freed  of  the 
unnecelfary  load  of  the  paddle,  and  would  thus  be  enabled  to  apply 
their  whole  flrength  towards  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  canoe.  On 
finding  this,  the  making  a notch  in  the  gunwale  for  the  handle  to  lie 
acrofs,  and  pulling  in  an  oppoftte  direction,  with  the  face  looking  aft, 
was  all  that  was  requifite  to  convert  a paddle  into -an  oar, 

The  (leering  paddle,  likewifc,  being,  from  weaknefs  or  indolence, 
reded  over  the  ftern,  and  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  when  we  Hill 
frequently  diredt  a cock-boat, or  fculier,  with  one  oar,  or  when  we  make 
it  limply  a fubliitute  for  a rudder,  in  fleering  a yawl,  foon  got  a crook 
in  the  handle,  that  it  might  be  held  eafrly  when  fitting,  without  raiding 
the  blade  out  of  the  water;  and,  being  hung  bv  thong  loops,  on  a couple 
of  pegs,  to  prevent  it  from  (hifting,  became  infenfibly  a chflindt  appen- 
dage to  a veflel,  under  the  name  of  a helm. 

After  thele  improvements,  it  being  difeovered  that  a row-boat,  if-' 
long,  has  a fort  of  refemblance  to  fome  kinds  of  fifties;  frequently  feen 
near  it,  and  connected  with  the  fame  element;  the  notion  that  its  form 
and  management  was  furnilbed  by  them  at  firfl,  was  at  once  inconfide- 
rately  adopted,  and,  has  fince,  no  doubt,  from  the  fuppofed  infallibility 
of  the  ancients;  being  boldly  repeated  ; although  the  fins  of  fifh  in 
water  are  fo  far  from  being  likely  to  ftrike  the  attention  of  a favage, 
that  they  are  fcarce  vifible,  or  their  movements  dilcoverable,  on  clofe  in- 
fpedlion.  The  tail  was  likewife  fo  far  from  having  any  connexion  with 
the  origin  of  the  rudder,  that  the  balzas  or  primitive  rafts  were  managed, 
inllead  of  a helm,  by  boards  placed  vertically  at  the  head  as  well  as  the 
Hern,  and  pufhed  deeper  or  (hallower,  as  circumflanccs  required,  like 
the  paddles  ufed,  fubfequently,  by  the  pilots  at  the  extremities  of  a canoe. 

Excluding  the  (hortcr  procefs  of  direft  imitation  ; the  gradual  dif- 
coverv  of  the  fail,  without  any  great  effort  of  genius,  worthy,  either  of 
an  Aoolus  or  a Daedalus,  or  of  a fearch  into  another  element  for  the 
dorfal  fin  of  a fifh,  as  Mr.  le  Prefidcnt  de  Goguet  fuppofes  requifite, 
may  apparently  be  traced  with  equal  congruity.  A man  \yould  hardly 
have  begun  to  pufh  along  his  new  acquifition  of  the  raft  over  a pool  beyond 
his  own  depth,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  (landing  up  to  look  about  him,  or 
whilfl  paufing  for  reft,  he  mud  have  noticed,  that  the  wind,  afiting  upon 
his  body,  made  the  float  glide  forward  in  its  own  direction.  On  this 
being  obferved,  if  the  wind  blew  favourably,  his  love  of  cafe  would  foon 
(how  him  that  he  might  favc  himfelf  the. trouble  of  ufing  his  pole  ; and 
that  the  mure  he  incrcafed  his  bulk,  the  more  wind  he  oppofed,  and  the 
fafter  the  raft  moved.  The  means  and  material  being  at  hand,  the 
readied  way  of  increafing  his  fize  was  by  fpreading  out  his  (kin  mantle, 
fo  far  as  to  form  a kind  of  yard  of  his  arms.  This  producing  the  defired 
effcdl,  he  woutd  naturally  endeavour  to  continue  it,  without  the  necelfity 
of  doing  duty  himfelf,  and  it  would  at  once  ftrike  him,  without  much 
ingenuity,  that  his  pole,  or  another  like  it,  might  fupply  the  place  of  his 
body,  and  a branch  fixed  acrofs  it  that  of  his  arms,  whilfl  a larger  (kin 
would  collect  more  air  than  his  mantle,  and  thongs  would  do  for  ropes 
and  bindings.  Hence,  by  degrees,,  would  the  mod  common  occurrences 
lead  to  the  fail,  the  yard,  and  the  mall.  When  the  wind  oppofed  him, 
he  would  have  rccourfc  to  his  pole;  and,  when  favourable,  would  in- 
dulge 
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diilge  lnmfelf  wirh  ihe  luxury  of  reft*  by  hoifting  his  fail  on  his  mate 
and  yard*  always  kept  erected,  and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  primary- 
rafts  on  the  river  Guiaquil,  in  Peru,  fuppofed  by  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Sketches  of  the  Hifiory  of  Man,  to  be  the  firft  inhabited  part  of 
America*  werd  managed  by  a fail. 

The  relcmblancc  between  the  Guiaquil*  and  the  Nile  on  the  Old 
Continent,  in  feveral  particulars,  is  curious  and  remarkable.  The  poor* 
untaught,  fcarcely  human,  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  carry  in  their 
canoes  “ large  feal-lkins”  “ occafionally  to  be  ufed  for  fails.”  And 
even  the  veflels  of  New  Zealand,  in  1770,  could  “ only  fail  before 
the  wind.”  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  dear  that  “ fails  were  at 
laft  added,”  agreeable  to  the  theory  in  the  Sketches ; fince  in  the  natural 
progrefs  of  fuch  events  as  have  been  pidtured,  and  were  likely  to  give  it 
birth,  it  may  have  been  difcovercd  prior  to  the  oar  and  the  helm*  and 
only  pofterior  to  the  raft  and  the  pole. 

Thefe  inquiries  have  imperceptibly  extended  themfelvcs  to  a much 
greater  length  than  was  expedied.  They  do  not  pretend  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  origin  of  navigation,  but  only  by  afeertaining  the  firft 
appearances  of  the  art,  and  delineating  the  various  paths  that  have  been 
followed,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  i'oir.e  others  leading  towards  the 
Fountain-head,  attended  with  fewer  obilaclesand  difficulties  than  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Like  thofe  into  the  place  of  Homer’s  birth,. fuch 
invert igations  unqueflionably  derive  much  of  their  confequence  from  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedt  with  which  they  are  connedled.  In  making 
them,  however,  a perfon  becomes  interefted  in  the  authenticated  hiftories 
of  his  own  fpccies  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  is  unavoidably 
ftruck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  contrivances  of  mankind,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  over  the  whole  earth;  however  diftant  either  in  time  or  place, 
the  different  hordes,  tribes,  or  nations,  may  be  from  each  other.  The 
log,  the  raft,  the  tree-boat,  and  bark  fail; — the  clay  bark,  and  wicker 
hut,  thatched  with  bark,  leaves,  or  ftraw; — the  bark  or  fkin  covering, 
for  a part  or  all  of  the  body  ; — the  club ; the  fpear  iharpened  at  the 
extremity,  and  hardened  bv  fire,  or  pointed  with  bone; — the  bow,  and 
arrows  headed  with  flints; — the  ftone  axe  ; — the  fifhing-hook  of  ihell; 
where  trees  are  fewer,  and  the  climate  colder,  the  Ikin  hut,  boat,  fail, 
and  cloathing; — and,  in  every  fituation  where  wood  or  flint  is  to  be  had, 
the  pr;  dudlion  of  fire,  by  friction  or  collifion,  are  all  fo  invariably  adopt- 
ed, that  one  is  almoft  inclined  to  think,  men,  in  a rude  ftate,  are  led  to 
thefe  by  inftindis,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inferior  animals.  Rafts  lprang 
tip  equally  on  the  Nile  and  the  Guiaquil.  Wherever  trees  are  to  be 
met  with,  even  bows  and  arrows,  trough-boats,  and  fires,  produced  by 
fridlion,  though  not  the  mod  apt  inventions  to  occur  to  an  uncultivated 
mind,  are  to  be  feen  likewife ; and  the  human  race  feem  to  be  inftigated 
to  reiort  to  them  by  a natural  impulfe,  fomewhat  refembling  that  which 
chredts  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  iquirrel,  the  bee,  or  the  beaver. 

But,  whether  accident ; invention,  the  offspring  of  neceffity  ; inftindf, 
or  the  imitation  of  inflindi,  has  given  rife  to  them;  fuch  were  the  ru- 
diments, the  fmall  beginnings,  off  navigation  I an  art  which  has  given  a 
ricw  charadler  to  the  modern  world,  by  which  it  has  rilen  to  an  infinitely 
fl  - c’v^’zat’on>  ingenuity,  and  happinefs;  and,  which  has 

melded  t lie  independence,  and  produced  the  fuper-eminent  wealth  and 
glory,  of  Great  Britain  in  particular. 
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ESSAY  on  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

NATURAL  tafte  is  the  foundation  of  ail  piCturefquc  embcllifh- 
ment.  To  Lite  the  grand  outline  with  the  mind’s  eve,  to  adapt 
.the  defign  to  the  predominant  features  in  thy  landscape,  to  unfold  the 
■beauties  of  nature  bv  the  maftcrly  touches  of  art,  is  the  iublime  province 
of  the  ornamental  compnfer  of  rural  feenery. 

That  this  fcience  has  been  cultivated  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs  in  this 
country,  even  jealoufy  and  national  vanity  will  not  pretend  to  deny. 
■Foreign  writers,  diliinguifhed  for  their  fade,  have  allowed  the  Englifh. 
the  pre-eminence  in  landfcape  and  ornamental  gardenings  and  that  they 
were  the  firft  who  emancipated  themfelves  from  the  trammels  of  preju.- 
dice  ; and,  recurring  to  Nature,  which  had  long  been  banifhed  from  the 
feats  of  the  great,  invited  her  to  her  deferted  abodes,  and  give  her  a new 
and  impofing  afpeCt. 

Kent  faw  the  incongruity  of  artificial  defign.  The  ftraight  walk., 
the  clipped  hedge,  the  tortured  yew,  funk  beneath  the  fuperior  chaftity 
of  his  tafte.  He  made  as  much  progrefs  as  an  innovator,  who  had  a pre- 
vailing bad  tafte  to  contend  with,  could  be  expedited  to  <lo.  Perhaps  his 
own  was  noc  quite  correct.  One  age  feldom  unfolds  an  idea,  and  brings 
that  idea  to  perfection.  We  have  had  fchools  of  painting  as  well  as  of 
ornamental  feenery.  Some  matters  were  diftinguifhed  for  one  excel- 
lence, and  fome  for  another.  The  force  of  genius  has,  at  intervals,  pre- 
vailed over  difadvantages,  and  produced  works  to  be  admired,  though 
not  in  every  refpeCt  deferving  imitation.  Reynolds,  with  a mind  en- 
lightened by  fcience,  and  chaltifed  by  tafte,  embodied  the  form,  and 
caught  the  character,  which  he  trausfufed  into  the  colouring  on  the 
canvas.  He  grouped — he  combined.  He  followed  nature,  and  there- 
fore fucceeded;  but  he  had  great  artifts  among  hi-s  predeceffbrs,  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  excellence. 

It  was  not  thus  with  piCturefque  embellifhment.  The  fcience  was 
comparatively  new  ; and  where  attempts  had  been  made,  they  were,  in 
general,  conducted  on  a wrong  plan,  or  proceeded  from  a vitiated  tafte. 

Kent  had  every  obftacle  in  his  way  ; yet  he  accompliflied  much  ; and 
gratitude  is  due  to  him  who  deviates  from  a wrong  path,  and  afpires  to 
perfection,  though  he  may  not  reach  her  temple. 

To  Kent  fucceeded  Brown—  a man  originally  bred  a gardener;  and, 
from  this  fortuitous  circumftance,  without  a particle  of  his  genius,  every 
perfon  who  can  fuptrintend  a kitchen-garden,  or  handle  a fpade,  has 
thought  himfelf  qualified  to  quit  his  1'phere,  and  attempt  defign.  But 
Brown  pofTefTed  an  originality  of  conception,  a poet’s  eye,  and  an  in- 
ftinCtive  tafte,  for  rural  embellifhment.  He  was  at  laft  animated  and 
inlpired  by  fome  of  his  own  creations. 

He  faw  the  deformity  of  perverted  beauty  with  keener  optics  than 
Kent — he  viewed  Nature  with  the  entbufiafm  of  a lover;  and  though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  fometimes  tricked  her  out  in  meretricious 
ornaments,  and  patched  her  with  unmeaning  clumps,  he  never  loft  fight 
of  her  prominent  charms,  and  his  word  errors  are  only  like  minute  pim- 
ples on  a beautiful  face. 

We  have,  however,  fecn  this  mighty  matter  of  piCturefquc  embel- 
Jifhment  feverely  cenfured  by  fome  of  his  own  countrymen,  who,  in- 
dulging too  much  in  the  vifions  of  theory,  have  denied  him  the  merit  of 
practical  excellence.  Becaufe  Brown  could  execute  better  than  he  could 
defence,  and  worked  by  feif-*aught  rules,  he  has  been  attacked  with 
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and  f me  of  his  moft  capital  performances  have  been  afcribed 


to  chance,  or  to  a dereliction  of  his  own  principles.  _ 

But  who  can  reduce  the  infinite  variety  of  fitnations  that  are  to  be 
impr  red  "to  any  fvftematic  principles  ? The  powerful  genius  of  a place 
will  imperiouflv  fit  rules  a’  defiance;  and,  in  fact,  Art  can  only  be  the 
handmaid  of  Natme,  whofe  beauties,  preferring  a boundlel's  variety, 
are  alike  indignant  of  confinement  and  controtil. 

The  attemp  at  fyftem  is  only  an  effort  to  bring  us  back  to  what  has 
luff Iv  been  exp!  red  I have  no  magical  fkill  in  planting  rofes,  fays 
Gray.  Nature  difdains  the  fetters  of  art.  The  beft  principles  can.  ne- 
ver be  univerfally  applicable  to  all  fituatl  ns  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
painter  may  invent  or  reject  at  pleafure,  an'd  adhere  to  the  rules  of  his 
ait:  the  embellifher  of  landfcape  is  more  confined  in  his  operations;  he 
cannot  aluays  rejedb—  he  can  only  improve.  Kis  invention  may  cover 
fome  deft  6ts ; but  it  cannot  always  command  the  excellencies  he  might 
wi ’b*  Befides.  a flat  furface  and  an  extended  natural  feene  are  very 
different  materials  to  work  on,  and  will  have  very  different  effects 
■when  \ i.  wed  bv  the  eye  of  natural  taffe,  the  only  juft  criterion  of  rural 
embellifbmenr; 

The  ch‘  f d’oeuvre  of  Brown  was  the  improvements  at  Blenheipi.  He 
had' the  nobleft  field  to  difplav  his  talents  on,  and  he  did  not  labour  in 
vain.  Bur  tb<  ugh  he  traced  the  outline  with  effedt,  the  correft  taffe  of 
the  nofile  pofli  (for  of  this  magnificent  place  has  enabled  him  to  give  it; 
many  addit  oral  touches,  and  to  improve  its  drapery.  He  has,  how- 
ev  r,  p'-eferved  the  mvtv  of  the  de^gn,  and  only  he'ghtened  the  colour-! 
ing.  Who  that  now  vifus  thel'e  pidnrefque  feenes  can  deny,  but  that 
plantar -m  s have  been  applied  to  all  the  piin.ipal  purpofes  which  M. 
De  Girardin,  perhaps  copying  from  his  beloved  Ermenonvijle,  conceives 
ough  to  be  their  grand  objt&s:  » 

“ To  form  the  perfpedive  nr  fiffe-feenes  of  the  fore-ground  that  may 
beft'oonnedt  the  diftances  with  the  principal  points  of  view.  To  raife 
fuch  elc  a ions  or  feenes  as  ipay  give  relief  even  to  an  abfoiute  flat.  To 
hide  all  difagreeable  objects.  To  give  more  extent  to  thofe  that  are 
pkafing.  by  concealing  their  terminations  behind  a tuafs  of  wood;  by 
which  means  the  imagination  continues  rhtm  bevond  the  point  where 
they  are  feen.  To  give  an  agreeable  outline  to  ail  lurtaces,  whether  of 
land  or  water.”  . 

Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a mailer;  and  we  here  fee  them  realized. 
They  wjio  think  jufllv,  in  matters  not  undpr  the  influence  of  paflion, 
will  general'y  thin'  the  fame:  hence  often  coincidence  without  inten- 
tion. But,  while  B.  own  has  been  too  iudifcriminatelv  condemned,  he  has 
alfobeen  too  lavifhly  praifed,  where  he  is  leaft  defenfible.  His  clumps 
muff,  in  many  cafes,  be  given  up  by  his  moft  jealous  partisans, or  receive 
a degree  or  connexion  by  intermediate  planting,  as  has  been  done  at 
Blenheim,  to  prefgrye  the  uniformity  of  the  feene.  His  unvarying  cir- 
cular belts  too,  where  they  arc  not  broken  into  maffes,  as  we  fee  them 
here,  and  when  they  ferve  to  exclude  the  profpefft  of  the  furr  unding 
country,  arc-  real  defers  in  pi&urtfque  beauty.  NTo  kind  of  property 
is  lef  ihe  oi'jcffr  of  envy,  or  m^re  grateful  to  the  eye,  than  to  take  pof- 


feffion  of  a 


country  in 


an  extenfive  view  : it  conttibutes  to  the  general 


beauty,  and  jx  equally  enjoyed  by  without  offence  to  any.  That 
dilplay  of  nature  is  certainly  moft  magnificent,  which  is  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon  : where  feenes  under  the  immediate  view  prefent  the 
rpoft  captivating  charms,  and  \vl>cre  diftance  harmonizes  with  tlqe  fore, 
ground.  . 

COW- 
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^piIE  diftiift  of  Inncrocdcn,  in  the  canton  of  Aptnzel,  nouriflits, 

JL  during  the  fummer,  upwards  of  i t.ooo  head  of  cattle  of  every 
thl'cription,  bur  a much  fmaller  number  during  the  winter.  The 
meadows  do  not  furnilh  a fufficicnt  quantity  of  hay  to  maintain  all  the 
cattle  in  winter,  w hich,  during  the  fummer,  find  plenty  of  food  in  the 
paftures.  and  on  the  Alps  in  this  diftridt.  Great  numbers  of  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  are,  therefore,  purchased  in  fpring,  and  fold 
again  in  autumn  with  confidcrable  profit. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  by  far  the  mod  confidcrable  and  m (1 
important  branch  of  the  rural  fyfiem  of  the  inhabitants.  During  the 
1 umrrer,  9000 cows  are  grazing  on  the  Alps  of  1 nneroodcn,of  which  num- 
ber 6000  only  remain  in  the  country  for  the  winter.  1 he  cow-keepers 
in  Apenze!  find  it  more  profitable  to  fell  their  cow-calves  t the  inha- 
bitants (i  St.  Gall,  and  other  cities,  than  to  rear  them.  Every  fpring 
they  purchafe  in  the  markets  of  Bregentz,  Hohcnembs,  Fel'cikirtch, 
and  Pludemz,  as  many  cows  as  they  want,  in  addi  ion  to  thofe  which 
they  maintain  during  the  winter,  duly  to  improte  their  Alps.  Inde- 
pendent of  their  being  thus  relieved  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  bring- 
ing up  the  calves,  they  alfo  gain  more  in  this  manner,  as,  during  the 
whole  fummer,  they  enjoy  the  milk  of  the  cows  thus  purchafed  ; and, 
on  felling  them  again  in  autumn,  they  eceive  as  much,  nay,  fre- 
quently more,  money,  than  they  paid  for  them  ; for  the  cow<-  return, 
from  the_  Alps  in  a better  condition  than  they  are  brought  thither  n the 
month  of  May.  Poor  Alp-holders,  who  are  not  polftfTed  cf  fufficient 
money  to  purchafe  cows,  endeavour  to  farm  fome,  for  the  fummer,  out 
of  the  neighbouring  Auftrian  dominions,  or  the  diftridts  of  Sargan,  Say, 
and  Thurgan  ; the  number  of  cows  thus  farmed  and  pafturecf  on  the 
Alps  of  Innerooden  amounts  to  from  900  to  tooo  head,  which  are 
comprifed  under  the  3000  that  are  every  fpring  .brought  into  the 
country. 

The  9000  cows,  which,  during  23  weeks,  find  fufficient  pafture 
on  tlie  Alps  of  Innerooden,  yield  the  moft  important  produce  of  the 
country,  and  w hich,  in  every  point  of  view,  deferves  a more  particular 
• notice. 

Many  cows  yield  daily  ftom  five  to  fix  gallons  of  milk,  while  they 
are  grazing  on  the  Alp  ; but  the  average  produce  is  five  and  a half  gal- 
lons a day  : a g-.lion  of  milk  weighs  about  five  pounds  ore  ouarter 
troy  weight.  Every  cow  yields,  therefore,  upon  an  average,  during 
the  2:;  weeks  of  pafture,  9-0  gallons  of  milk.  Expeiience  has  ihcv  n, 
that  the  cow  keepers,  in  genet  al,  make  five  pounds  of  f at  or  crfitn- 
chtefe,  out  of  20  gallons, or  103  pounds,  of  milk  ; and  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  two  pounds  of  common  cJieefe,  (ra  h-pound  containing  20  ounces,) 
rut  of  feven,  eight,  to  nine,  gallons  of  milk,  according  to  its  different 
qualities. — Butter  fetches  from  it  to  24  krtutzers  a pound  ; the  me- 
dium pi  ice  is  i 8 kreut/ers.  Cummin  clieefe  cofts  four  kreutzets:  and 
cream-cheele  from  eight  to  nine  kreutzers  a pound  ; fifty  pounds  of 
cream-cheefe  arc,  therefore,  equal  in  value  to  18  pounds  of  butter,  or 
32  pounds  of  common  checfe,  and  produce  from  7^  to  S£  florin',  it  ' lie 
price  of  fifty  pounds  of  cream-chcefe,  or  of  the  above  quantity  of  butter 
and  common  cheefe,  rifes  as  high  as  ten  florins,  this  is  thought  an 
uncommon  event,  which  never  happens  but  in  times  of  extraordinary 
fcarcity,  fuch  as  the  year  1785 
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From  theL  data  it  is  evident,  that  the  cow-kecpers  prepare,  out  of 
the  milk -produce  of  every  cow,  during  the  2<t  weeks  of  pafture,  either 
262  pounds  of  cream-chcefe,  from  40  to  50  florins,  or  131  ditto  of  but- 
ter. and  262  ditto  common  cheefc,  from  57  to  60  florins. 

The  Apenzel  cow-keepers  reap,  therefore,  more  benefit  from  mak- 
sno- butter  and  common  cheefe,  than  from  preparing  cream-chcefe  out 
of  the  milk  of  their  cows : for  this  reafon,  the  two  former  articles  are 
generally  manufactured  throughout  the  diftrift  of  Innerooden,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  The  cow-keepers,  on  boiling  the  milk,  and 
preparing  the  cream-chcefe,  obtain,  it  is  true,  a fecond  precipitate, 
that  is,  a’ fort  of  m^igre  chefefy  fubftancc,  which  the  Swifs  call  zieger j 
but  this  is  inconfiderable : for,  on  making  262  pounds  cream-cheefe, 
they  obtain  about  50  pounds  zieger,  which  being  fold  for  four 
kreutzers  a pound,  fetch  only  35  florins,  fo  that  the  profit  on  butter 
and  common  cheefe  exceeds  the  proceeds  of  cream-cheefe  by  10  or  11 
florins. 

During  the  hot  fcafon,  when  the  milk  foon  turns  four,  the  cow- 
keepers,  who  graze  their  cattle  on  the  Alps,  make  cream-chcefe  $ the 
whole  quantity  of  milk  is  not,  therefore,  applied  to  the  making  of 
butter,  and  the  profit  is,  of  confcquencc,  fomewhat  lower.  The  cow- 
keepers,  who  make  cream-cheefe,  very  fcldom  fell  the  zieger  which 
they  obtain,  but  fmoke  and  confume  it,  whereby  a confiderable  faving 
is  made,  in  reghrd  to  bread  and  other  provifions.  From  thefe  confi- 
derations,  ve  incline  to  think,  that  the  average  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  9000  cows,  during  the  fummer,  with  the  neareft  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  may  be  (fated  at  460,000  florins. 

As  to  the  6000  cows,  which  are  wintered  in  the  ditf ri£t  of  Inneroo- 
den,  each  of  them  yields  daily,  upon  an  average,  two  gallons  of  milk  ; 
and,  confequcntly,  during  the  25  weeks  they  are  flail-fed,  310  gallons. 

When  the  cow-keepers  make  cream-cheefe  or  butter,  they  obtain 
a large  quantity  cf  whey,  which  is  not  left  unimproved.  Every  cow- 
keeper  buys,  in  l'pring,  a number  cf  young  pigs,  which  receive  no 
other  drink  but  whev,  which,  though  it  does  not  make  them  fat,  yet 
brings  them  to  their  full  growth,  and  difpofes  them  ro  be  eafily  fat- 
tened. The  profit  which  accrues  to  the  cow-keeper  from  the  fate  of 
full-grown  pigs,  which  have  not  coft  them  a farthing  during  the  whole 
fummer,  ought  alfo  to  be  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  milk,  which, 
however  great  they  may  appear  from  the  above  calculation,  yet  do  not 
conilitutc  the  whole  profits  which  the  cow-keepers  derive  from  their 
cows.  Several  thoufand  calves,  many  lean  bullocks,  two  years  old, 
and  a confiderable  number  of  fattened  cows  and  bullocks,  are  yearly 
idl'd  and  exported  from  the  diftriCt  of  Innerooden  ; the  price  of  a calf 
is  from  fi'  e to  eight  florins,  and  of  a lean  bullock,  two  years  old,  from 
feven  to  twelve  Louis  d’ors.  The  fkins  of  the  cows  and  calves,  con- 
fumed  within  the  diftriCt,  and  the  falt-petre,  which  the  inhabitants 
know  how  to  prepare  by  means  of  the  urine  of  this  cattle,  are  alfo 
articles  which  are  exported,  and  may  amount  to  from  70,000  to  80,000 
florins  a-year.  The  total  amount  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  cattle, 
kept  and  paftured  in  the  diftriCt  of  Innerooden,  may,  therefore,  be 
cilimatcd  at  from  602,000  to  660.000  florins.  To  this  fum  iliould  be 
added  the  produce  of  the  goats  and  fhcep  kept  by  the  inhabitants  ; but, 
from  want  of  fufficicnt  data  on  the  fubjefr,  we  arc  not  able  to  form  any 
juft  eftimate  of  its  amount.  Young  iheep  are  bought,  in  fpring,  for 
about  two  or  three  florins  a-j^ead,  and  fold  again,  in  autumn,  for  five 

/lorins.. 
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florins.  The  goats  fine!  plenty  of  wholefomc  food  on  fuch  deep  and 
deny  places  as  are  inacccflible  to  black  cattle  ; and,  of  this  milk,  large 
quantities  of  goat-cheefe  are  made  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  honey,  made  by  the  bees  of  this  paftoral  country,  is  excellent. 
Common  honey  is  fold  for  about  two  florins  a gallon  ; but  the  bed  fort, 
called  country-honev,  cofts  from  three  to  four  florins  : it  is  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  far  exceeds,  in  flavour,  the  bed  honey  of  this 
country. 

Although  the  didriid  of  Innerooden  contains  the  highe^:  mountains  in 
the  cantons  of  Apenzel,  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  rich  in  wood  to  export 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  that  article.  The  open  expofurc  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  north,  may,  perhaps,  obdruft  the  growth  of 
la:  e forefls  of  pines  and  larch-trees ; yet  every  diftridt,  fuch  as  the 
borough  of  Apenzel,  Gonten,  Haflen,  Schevendi,  Bruellifau,  See.  pof- 
lefles  lbr  common  forefl.  equally  ufed  by  ail  the  houfekeepers  of  the 
diftritfr,  under  the  direction  of  a furefter,  appointed  by  the  magidrates, 
to  fuperinteud  the  ufe,  and  prevent  the  deltrudlion  of,  the  common- 
wood. 

As  we  are  treating  here  of  the  articles  which  the  inhabitants  of  I nne- 
rooden  fell  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  we  mud  not  omit  the  fnails 
which  are  fattened  in  this  di  drift,  and  exported  to  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and 
Audria.  On  walking,  in  fummer,  along  the  banks  of  the  Sitter,  you 
meet  with  fmall  gardens,  where  fuch  numerous  herds  of  fnails  arc  kept, 
that  the  noife  made  by  the  denticulated  jaws  of  thefe  animals,  while  they 
are  feeding,  may  be  heard  at  feveral  paces  didance.  The  young. fnails 
are  fought  after  every  where,  gathered,  and  put  in  thefe  gardens,  where 
they  are  kept  and  fed  until  they  take  to  their  (hells  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  In  addition  to  the  food  which  they  find  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  cherry-trees  in  the  garden,  they  are  fed  with  fallad,  cabbage, 
greens,  and  other  leaves,  which  food  renders  them  very  large  and  fat. 
At  the  approach  of  Lent,  the  fnail- mongers  pack  them  up  in  barrels, 
and  proceed  with  them  to  the  convents  in  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Auf- 
tria ; nav,  to  Vienna,  where  they  fell  them  as  exquifite  dainties,  and 
frequently  amafs  a fnug  fortune  by  this  trade.  The  capuchin  monks, 
in  the  borough  of  Apenzel,  fatten  every  year  a herd  cf  from  40,000 
to  8o,oco  fnails  for  their  own  ufe. 

Cheefe,  butter,  all  forts  of  cattle,  fkins,  falt-petre,  honey,  and  fnails, 
form,  therefore,  the  exports  of  this  fmall  country,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants receive,  in  exchange,  fuch  articles  as  they  want  for  their  fub- 
fidence.  As  there  exid  neither  cudom-houfes  nor  excife-offices  in  the 
diftrict  of  Innerooden,  by  the  entries  in  whofe  regiders  the  ex  ait 
amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  might  be  afeertained,  we  mud  con- 
tent ourfelvcs  with  edimates,  founded  on  fuch  data  as  may  be  obtained 
from  other  fourccs.  From  thefe  it  appears,  that,  adding  to  the  above 
600,000  florins  the  fum  of  300,000  florins,  for  flieep,  goats,  fnails, 
fpun-cotton,  and  linen,  the  total  amount  of  the  Alp-ceconomy,  and 
other  indudrious  purfuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftrift  of  Inneroo- 
den, may  be  edimated  at  900,000  florins,  or  about  9000I.  derling:  of 
which  fum,  however,  a fmall  part  only  remains  in  the  country,  the  red 
going  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  fait,  wine,  all  forts  of  cloathing, 
leather,  iron,  copper,  glafs,  coffee,  &c.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it 
mud  be  obvious,  that  the  mafs  of  circulating  fpecic  cannot  but  be  very 
fmall ; for  the  florin  of  account  is  only  2^  derling. 
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IT  is  in  eenera!  with  whole  nations,  as  with  individuals;  the  more 
noble  atul  generous  they  are,  fo  much  the  more  moderate  are  thtw 
in  rhe  enjov.nen.sof  fenfe  ; and,  on  the  contrary  the  mure  bafe  and 
ignoble,  fo'much  the  more  preponderant  and  uncon  merahle  is  their 
reopen  fn  y to  fenfual  pleafuies  of  the  groffer  kinds.  O ,e  man  branch 
SaKfuafitv  is  an  inclination  to  intoxicating  or  ft  .pcfving  hquors  and 
drugs;  and  this  inclination  augments,  in  whole  nations*  allowing  for 
fame  particular  exceptions,  in  equal  proportion  wrh  the  de  line  of  fupe- 
nor  mental  powers,  and  the  difppfuron  to  great  virtues  and  fignal  exploits, 
Accordingly,  all  Sclavonian  na  ions  have  ever  been,  s in  general,  more 
fenfual,  fo  alfo  more  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  than  ttie 
Not-Sclavonian  ; and  the  former  are  again,  in  regard  to  gluttony,  be- 
yond all  comparifon  exceeded  by  the  Mongolian  nations, 

I here  pafsbv  the  Oriental  nations;  neither  (hall  I collect  together 
the  uni ve rial  teftimony  of  travellers  concerning  the  gluttony  of  each 
particular  Sclavonian' nation,  the  Poles,  the  Illyrians,  M ddavaans, 
and  Vallachians.  I confine  myfelf  principally  to  the  Ruffians,  becaule 
I find  the  moil  exprefs  and  accurate  accounts  of  them  in  writers  of  the 
hieheft  credit,  fnfficient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  gluttony  of  the 
other  Not-Sclavonian  nations  was  never  lo  great  as  among  the  com^ 

nion  Ruffians.  , , , • * . 

When  the  elder  Gmelin  was  on  his  travels  through  Siberia,  between 
the  year  1733  and  1743,  there  happened  no  religious  feftival,  no  civil 
anniverfary,  no  family  entertainment,  which  was  not  celebrated  by  al. 
who  alEfted  at  them  by  a general  intoxication.  This  rage  for  drinking 
in  the  Ruffians  of  Siberia,  Gmelin  knew  not  how  to  compare  to  any  thing 
but  a contagious  burning  fever,  that  attacked  every  age,  rank,  and  lex, 
which,  though  it  had  its  intervals,  foo  i returned,  at  ftated  periods,  with 
equal,  or  increafed,  fury.  This  drinking  fever  always  broke  out  more 
violently  and  univcrfallv  on  the  high  feftivals,  and,  therefore,  alfo  in 
the  Chriftmas  week.  From  Chriftmas  to  the  Epiphany,  and  frequently 
for  a week  longer,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  fee  a peifon  iober.  1 he 
Siberians  were  not  fatisfied  with  being  intoxicated  once  a-day,  but  the 
drinking  and  the  riot  continued  night  and  day  almoft  lncenantly.  Du- 
ring all  this  time,  it  was  not  polfible,  cither  by  intreaties,  or  bribes,  °r 
by  any  ether  means  but  open  violence,  to  induce  artificers  and  labour- 
ers to  work  ; and,  when  the  travellers  arrived  at  any  place  on  this  or 
any  the  .like  drinking  feftival,  their  foldiers,  and  the  reft  of  their  at- 
tendants, notwithftanding  all  the  threats  they  could  employ,  got 
drunk  as  immoderately  and  continually  as  the  inhabitants  oi  the  p ace, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  there  in  patience  till  the  pa- 
roxyfm  \vas  over.  Not  only  men,  but  women  likewife,  frequently 
drink  themfelvcs  to  death;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Bruce,  that,  in  what 
is  called  the  Butter-week,  feldom  a morning  paffes  in  Mofcow,  but 
from  ten  to  twelve  perfons  are  found  dead  in  the  ftreets,  who  have 
fallen  down,  and  been  frozen.  Of  fuch  mortal  intoxications  we  can  the 
lefs  doubt,  on  reading  that  a fingle  boor  will  frequently  drink,  in  one 
day,  brandy  to  the  amount  of  five  rubles,  ('about  12s.  6d.) 

Not  lefs  licentious  than  the  Chriftmas  week,  were  the  Butter-week, 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  week  before  Lent,  the  Eaftcr-week,  every  faint  s 
day,  every  harveft  or  threlhing  feaft,  every  confecration  of  a church, 
and  all  other  folemn  occafions.  Such  feftivals  and  fokmnities  often 

followed 


from  one  feftival  to  another, 
fe  times,  when  the  Ruffians  of  Siberia  were  once  fallen  into 
•l~  < 't  coft  them  inexp  edible  efF  its  to  return  to  their  ufua!  way 
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followed  fo  clot  on  each'  other,  that  they  were  drunk  for  a whole 
month  together.  particularly  in  Off  her. 

At 

thi  . 

of  lue,  and  to  be  completely  drunk  only  once  in  about  every  four  days, 
1 he^  oidinary  liquor  for  this  purpofe,  ulej  by  tile  Ruffians  of  Si- 
beria, is  bad  b an  ’y,  and,  when  this  is  wanting;,  a fort  of  beer,  which 
they  f'cquentl  : re  der  more  inebriating  by  infilling  a handful  of  the 
e[-h-dra  monofia  a.  This  herb  has  the  peculiar  property  of  produc- 
m luch  a fur  ring  intoxication,  that  thole  ivho  are  drunk  with  it 
continue  fingmg  and  capering  till  they  fall  down  to  the  ground.  When 
the  brandv  , the  beer  is  all  out,  they  then  guzzle  down  the  dregs,  as 
everv  thing  i,  of  a good  tafte  to  them  that  does  but  nil. 
f The  ic  oy  and  governor  in  great  towns,  and,  after  their  example, 
the  un  r vernor  and  fecretarv,  let  no  court-holiday,  and  no  natnefday 
or  birthday,  in  their  own  family,  pals  unfolemnized.  To  fuch  feftivities, 
not  only  the  officers,  and  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
but  likewjfe  the  molt  confiderable  perfons  in  trade,  are  invited.  To 
the  former,  the  moft  choice  foreign  wines  are  ferved  in  abundance; 
but  to  the  latter,  only  mead  is  prefented  inftead  of  wine,  and  vet  no 
merchant  goes  away  from  table  without  leaving  "upon  it  half  a ruble, 
or  a ruble,  for  the  honour  of  having  been  feafted  at  fo  noble  a b >ard’ 
by  which  cuftorn  the  expences  of  the  entertainment  arc  greatly  dimi- 
nished. At  the  tables  o.L  the  inferior  <voi-jodes,  the  brandv  is  drunk, 
not  out  of  common  wine  glalTes,  but  large  Jioc/ians  or  tumblers,  and 
whoever  at  luch  banquets  has  been  the  moft  bealtly  in  his  drinking, 
and  in  his  behaviour,  has  a rich  prefent  fent  him  the  following  day. 
Drunkennefs  there,  at  this  prefent  dav,  is  fo  little  difgracefu),  that 
it  is  not  taken  amifs  even  in  ladies  of  the  belt  breeding,  [t  is  not  iong 
ago,  that  not  only  common  people,  but  princes  and  ladies  of  quality, 
when  fick,  would  drink  whole  giblets  of  brandv  inftead  of  the  water 
prescribed  them  by  the  phyfician. 

The  generality  of  our  readers  would  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  Ruf- 
fians can  be  outdone  in  drinking  by  other  nations:  but  they  will  think, 
quite  otherwife  when  they  ihall  have  read  the  following  accounts  of  the 
exceffes  of  the  negroes  and  Americans. 

All  travellers  are  agreed  herein,  that,  among  the  negroes,  not  only 
men,  but  alfo  women  and  children,  have  an  unfurmountable  propenfity 
to  ftrong  liquors.  In  Africa,  palm-wine,  and  efpecially  European 
brandy,  and,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  rum,  are  their  favourite  drinks, 
fior  procuring  European  brandy,  kings  fell  their  fubje&s,  hufbands 
their  wives,  and  parents  their  children,  for  Haves  to  the  European--. 
When  they  have  obtained  this  water  of  iife,  or  fire-water,  as  they  call 
it,  they  feldom  leave  jt  till  they  have  Ren  the  end  of  it.  Thus,  a 
negro  king  continued  uninterruptedly  drinking  for  fix  days  and  nights, 
without  taking  the  leaft  food.  The  negroes  ul'ually  meet  every  after- 
noon in  certain  public  buildings  appropriated  for  that  purpofe,  and 
fuddle  themielves  either  in  brandy,  or,  for  want  of  it,  in  palm-wine. 
"VV  hen  the  firft  calls  of  thirft  are  lilepced,  and  the  head  begins  to  grow 
warm,  they  order  the  wine  to  be  brought  in  bottles  holding  orTc  or 
two  quarts,  and  continue  drinking  as  long  as  there  is  any  left.  In 
thefe  drunken  caroufals,  women,  and*  even  children  of  three  or  four 
years  old,  take  part,  as  the  capacity  of  drinking  a great  deal  is  efteemed 
£n  honourable  art.  Forrnorly,  the  drunkard,  who  wanted  to  make  a 

figure, 
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figure,  Jet  two-thirds  of  the  wine  run  down  his  beard.  If,  during 
their  fenlelefs  intoxication,  they  commit  murder,  or  any  other  adt 
of  violence,  they,  with  the  utmoft  compofure,  take  no  blame  to  them- 
felvet,  but  lay  the  fault  on  the  wine  or  the  brandy. 

The  Americans,  bcvond  all  other  nations  of  their  kind,jufitfv  the  re- 
mark, that,  the  flow  and  ftupid  favages  have  never  fliown  greater  inge- 
nuity than  in  the  difcovery  or  the  art  of  making  inflammatory  liquors. 
There  is  hardly  an  eatable  fruit,  or  root,  or  plant,  from  which  they 
have  not  learnt  the  method  of  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink  ; and 
many  of  the  wjldeft  favages  had,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, invented  from  fix  to  nine  feveral  kinds  of  the  llrong  liquors. 
The  rood  univerfal  drink  of  the  original  Americans,  is  that  -which 
hears  the  name  of  chica,  which,  indeed,  is  prepared  a great  many 
different  ways,  but  the  moft  tifual  is  from  maize,  or  Turkifh  wheat. 
Some  foak  the  maize  in  water,  even  in  feculent  water.  But  commonly, 
it  is  chewed  by  old  women,  and  as  often  by  young  children,  who  fpit 
it  out  altogether  into  a veflcl,  where  it  is  left  (landing  till  th  whole 
jnafs  has  fermented.  The  Americans  give  feveral  reafons  v,  hy  the 
maize  is  beft  chewed,  and  why  this  maftication  fliould  be  perf  ued  by 
old  women  and  young  children.  Namely,  they  pretend,  t:  it  it  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  the  chica  never  more  perfeftly  ferments. 
Even  the  Europeans  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  chica  prepared  in  this 
manner;  yet  they  would  take  care  not  to  drink  it,  if  a living  toad 
were  thrown  in,  and  difiblved  in  it,  as  Gage  favv  d me  with  his  owp 
eyes  among  the  Indians  of  Guitamala. 

When  the  Americans  have  prepared  a due  quantity  of  this  chica, 
they  invite  their  friends  to  a jovial  drinking-bout.  Indeed,  there  are 
particular  diltritts  where  the  women  abftain  from  d inking  at  thefe 
feenes  of  riot,  and,  when  their  hufbands  have  had  ennueh,  carefully  to 
put  them  to  reft ; but,  ufuallv,  the  women  and  children  take  part 
like  the  men,  in  thefe  drunken  frolics,  and  the  women  even  give  a 
good  dofe  of  chica  to  their  children  at  the  bread.  When  the  Ameri-' 
cans  have  once  begun  to  caroufe,  they  obferve  no  bounds,  but  drink 
till  they  fall,  bereft  of  their  fenfes,  on  the  earth.  The  drunkards  re- 
fill,, with  all  their  might,  any  attempts  to  carry  them  off",  and  return 
with  a kind  of  fury  to  the  field  of  battle  : and  this,  fays  Ulloa,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Americans  of  any  particular  diftridls,  but  in  this  they  are 
every  where  alike.  The  moft  violent  vomitings  not  only  do  not  in 
the  lead  abate  the  drunken  rage  of  the  Americans,  but  rather  inflame 
it  more  t and  when  they  are  relieved,  and  f imewhat  refre(hened  by  it, 
they  fall  to  it  again  with  redoubled  avidiry.  Such  drinking-bouts  laft 
not  only  three  or  four  days,  during  which  every  American  drinks  as 
much  as  would  fill  a large  cade,  but,  at  times,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
cay,  for  three  or  four  months,  almoft  without  intermiflion.  When 
any  one  falls*  there  he  remains,  whether  in  a heavy  fliower  of  rain,  or 
in  a morafs,  or  in  a heap  of  filth,  ’till  he  c tries  to  himfelf,  without 
letting  any  thing  diflurb  him.  When  a man  feels  the  heat  too  exccf- 
five,  he  makes  great  wounds  in  his  head,  in  the  temples,  or  the  bread, 
or  dicks  a knife  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  in  order  to  eafe  himfelf  a little 
from  the  confuming  fire  by  a copious  lofs  of  blood,  it  almod  always 
happens,  that  fome  of  them  die  from  the  exceflive  draughts  they  take  ; 
and  did  more  frequently  that  they  come  to  bloody  eonfiidts,  in  which 
feveral  are  cither  killed  or  wounded.  All  adls  of  inanflaughter  and 
-maiming  committed  in  fits  of  drunkennefs,  appear  to  the  Americans  as 

perfectly 
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jperfeftfy  innocent,  and  are  never  revenged,  either  by  the  magiftrate, 
or  by  the  relations,  or  even  by  the  wounded  perfon  himfelf". 

Ever  fince  the  American  favag  s have  been  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean brandy,  or  with  the  rum  p epared  bv  the  Europ.ans,  their  eager- 
nels  after  intoxication  is  much  increaled  by  a new  incentive.  They 
thenit elves  confefs,  that  the  fire-water  kills  them  before  their  time; 
that  it  reduces  them  to  poverty  ; that  it  undermines  their  activity  and 
vigour;  but  they  add,  that  it  is  impolfiblc  for  them  to  abftain  from 
tt,  and  complain  of  tr.e  Europeans  for  having  introduced  among  them 
ib  dangerous  and  irrefiftible  a liquor.  For  procuring  brandy  in  South 
America,  they  fell  all  they  have,  even  their  wives  and  children  ; and, 
in  northern  Louifiana,  ir  has  often  happened,  that  the  mo  ft  faithful, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  moft  fenfiblc,  Indians,  have  murdered  their 
matters  at  the  chace,  only  for  the  fake  of  getting  p ffeflion  of  his  bi  andy- 
bottle.  The  laborious  Indians,  who  work  in  the  Spanifh  mi  e1',  ex- 
pend, in  a few  hours,  in  rum,  the  half  of  the  money  that  is  paid  them 
every  Sunday  ; ar.d,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  other  Americans,  wo- 
men as  well  as  men,  throw  away  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of,  the  money 
they  earn,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  moft  wretched 
habitations,  the  vi left  food,  and  the  pooreft  covering.  When  they 
have  drunk  out  their  ftock  of  brandy,  they  beg  the  Europeans,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  give  them  more  biiter  water,  or  demand  it  with 
the  utmoft  affurance.  In  Peru,  an  Indian  drank  to  the  amount  of 
feven  pefos,  or  thirteen  bottles  of  rum,  in  a very  few  hours,  without 
feeling  any  other  effedls  from  it  but  a fenfelefs  intoxication.  Mr. 
Adair,  unable  to  free  himfelf  from  the  importunity  of  an  impudent 
favage  for  brandy,  gave  him  a large  bottle  of  pepper  water.  The 
American  drank  of  this  fiery  diftillarion  till  he  was  almoft  fuffocated. 
He  was  as  little  difmayed,  however,  by  thefe  painful  effefls,  as  another 
was  after  a merry-making,  though,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
ftomach  and  bowels,  he  fell  brearhltfs  on  the  ground.  When  both  had 
fomewhat  recovered,  they  broke  out  in  extravagant  praifes  of  the 
powerful  water  and  the  bountiful  donor.  Another  time,  Adair  was 
l'o  long  perlecuted  by  a favage  f <r  brandy,  that  he  was,  at  laft,  obliged 
to  give  him  a quart  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  Ame- 
rican prelently  gulped  it  down,  began  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  fell 
fenfelefs  to  the  ground  ; but  was,  in  a few  days,  quite  recovered  by 
hot-baths  and  cooling  drinks. 

Though  it  is  agreed  by  all  travellers,  that  brandy  and  the  fmall-pox 
have  committed  more  ravages  in  America  than  the  fword  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  numberlefs  Americans  can  be 
guilty  of  the  moft  prodigious  cxccffes  in  drinking,  without  getting 
pieurifies,  or  other  ficknefles,  the  tiftial  attendants  on  that  practice  with 
us.  With  all  their  debauches,  as  Frazer  informs  us,  they  will  reach  to 
the  age  of  a hundred  years ; and,  without  being  bald  or  grey  headed, 
numbers  arc  feen  that  are  a hundred  and  twenty,  or  a hundred  and 
thirty,  or  even  of  a greater  age. 

The  foregoing  fadts  arc  fufficicnt  to  convince  every  one,  that  the 
propenfity  of  the  negroes  and  Americans  to  intoxicating  liquors,  is  of 
a kind  alttgethcr  different  fiom  the  licentioufncfs.  in  that  refpedt,  of 
the  European  nations ; and  that  the  former  as  much  exceed  the  latter 
in  their  avidiy  for  inflammatory  liquors,  as  in  the  capacity  of  drinking 
them  in  fuch  quantities  as  would  infallibly  coft  any  European  his  life. 
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On  the  CAUSE  of  the  POPULARITY  of  NOVELS* 

ri^HERE  is  no  fpecies  of  writing  that  has  been  more  popular  among 
I voune  readers,  fince  its  ftrft  appearance,  than  the  Novel  or Ro- 
ivance  ■ and  I have  not  been  able  to  difeover  a better  rcafon  for  the  high 
favourVn  which  Rich  compofitions  are  held,  than  the  tamenefs  and  infi- 
niditv  of  common  life  and  common  events.  Tired  of  this,  we  firfl  be- 
take otirl'clves  to  the  page  of  hi  (lory,  but  here,  although  we  occafion- 
ally  meet  with  incidents  that  are  furprifing,  thctc  is,  in  geneial,  a 
forbidding  gravity  and  dignity  in  the  ftile  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  related  fand,  for  the  moil  part,  hiftory  is  cmploved  on  the  atbions 
and  adventures  of  heroes,  kings,  and  ftatelmen,  a clafs  of  perlons  with 
which  we  are  but  little  acquainted,  and  in  whole  iuccefs  young  perfons 

feel  but  little  intereft.  , . . 

Finding,  therefore,  but  fcanty  amufement  in  thefe  grave  and  regu- 
lar performances,  where  it  is  abfolutciy  necelfary  that  no'hing  iliould 
be  related  but  what  is  true,  and  no  ornaments  appended  which  did 
not  bcloiig  to  the  original  fa£f,  we  tly  for  relief  from  the  lamenefs  of 
real  life  to  the  competition  called  Kovels.  In  them  we  find  common 
things  related  in  an  uncommon  way,  which  is  precifely  the  remedy 
we  have  been  lecking  to  vary  our  aniufemetits.  lntfead,  for  example, 
of  a you n^  couple  walking  regularly  to  church  to  be  married,  with 
their  parents’  confent,  and  their  parents  walking  regularly  with  them, 
fan  incident  fo  common  as  to  occafion  little  or  no  nonce,)  we  have  a 
pair  of  true  lovers,  concealing  from  each  other  what  they  both  are  de- 
ll rous  to  .reveal,  thwarted  in  theiraffc£tion  by  cruel  fathers  and  mothers, 
or  guardians,  beftt  with  fpies,  their  letters  intercepted,  rooms  turned 
into  prifons  ; and,  if  an  efcape,  ui'ually  called  an  elopement,  be  prafti- 
cable,  windows  arc  turned  into  doors,  and  a ladder  becomes  a ftau- 
cal'e  poft-horlcs  are  furnilhed  with  wings,  and  pod-boys,  of  the  true 
Houn flow-breed,  arc  converted  into  cupids,  while  an  old  battered 
chaife  is  an  hymeneal  car. 

It  is  this  art  of  making  much  out  of  little  that  reconciles  us  to  a 
couri'c  of  novel-reading.  We  find  how  tame  and  infipid  real  life  is; 
wc  awake  in  the  morning,  drefs  ourfelves,  go  out  (hopping  or  yifmng, 
and  return,  in  perfedt  fafety,  to  the  fame  employments  or  amulements 
this  day  that  we  returned  to  yederday,  and  which  will,  probably,  en- 
gage our  time  to-morrow,  it  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  if  young 
and  aftive  (pints  become  tired  of  a routine  fo  dull  and  unvarying,  and 
are  delirous  of  adventures  which  may  diltinguiih  them  from  the  com- 
mon herd  of  neighbours,  and  give  employment  for  town-talk.  Such 
are  to  be  found  in  novels,  wheie,  in  the  morning,  the  hero  or  heroine 
is  awaked  by  the  loft  melody  of  a lute  under  the  window,  and,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  window  being  opened,  the  found  is  loft,  and  no  pet  Ion 
appears  ! — in  thefe  worlds  ot  a new  creation,  if  a young  lady  ventuies 
to  walk  beyond  the  limits  of  her  father’s  domain,  lhe  is  either  (educed 
bv  the  ‘ fa  life  flattering  tongue’  of  fume  gav  and  gallant  Lothario,  into 
a poft-chaife,  or  more  rudely  forced  in»o  one  by  a band  of  ruffians  with 
maths  on  their  faces,  and  drawn  (words  in  their  hands.  Not  an  hour 
paffes  without  fame  incident  of  this  kind,  Co  that,  if  the  real  world  was 
like  the  world  of  romance,  we  might  (av  of  the  metropolis,  with  a 
learned  juftice  who  has  written  on  the  police,  ‘ that  there  are  many 
tho'ufands  in  it  who,  when  t lib y get  up  in  the  morning,  cannot  tell 
what  (ball  befall  them  in  the  courle  of  the  day,  or  where  they  ma.l 
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fleep  at  night.’  For  fuch  is  the  ever-varying  fate  of  thofe  who  Jive  un- 
der the  difpenfations  of  a romantic  imagination. 

It  might,  however,  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  the  events 
of  romantic  life  are  capable  of  being  realifed  without  danger  anil  difap- 
pointment.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  that  youth  is  to  be  divided  into 
t nee  or  four  ‘volumes , and,  whatever  errors  or  crimes  may  be  commit- 
ted, to  end  in  a happy  marriage  and  a great  fortune  in  the'  lajl.  Elope- 
ments, indeed,  have  been  tried,  and  they  have  ferved  to  vary  the 
common  routine  of  being*a(ked  at  church,  or  married  by  a licence; 
but  it  has  not  been  found,  that  fuch  marriages  have  proved  more 
happy  than  the  old-fathioned  kind — on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found, 
that,  after  a few  months  or  weeks,  the  parries  have  been  plunged  into 
a ltate  of  life  more  dull  and  infipid  ihan  before,  and  which  has  ended, 
jn  m°re  t*‘an  one  recent  inftatice,  in  certain  ad\  entures  which  have 
ied  the  parties  into  a reparation  as  romantic , and  out  of  the  common 
way  as  the  elopement  itfelf.  It  mult,  therefore,  I am  afraid,  be 
concluded,  rhat,  however  amufing  the  adventures  of  novel-perfonages 
are,  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  a' tempt  to  pet  form  them 
in  real  life.  Our  laws,  unfortunately,  are  nor  compofed  upon  the  fyf- 
tem  of  romance,  and  J know  not  where  a cdleftion  of  more  (tern  and 
levere  critics  can  be  found  than  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  dodtors’ 
commons,  and  the  Old  Bailey.  The  lord  chancellor,  too,  I am  lorry 
to  add,  is  a gentleman  of  that  peculiar  wav  of  thinking,  as  to  confider 
a door  the  propereft  part  of  a houfe  for  a young  lady  to  walk  out  at,  a 
ltair-cale  a more  becoming  mode  of  defeending  than  a ladder  of  ropes, 
and  fathers,  mothers,  or  guardians,  the  beft  adepts  at  explaining  or 
anfwenng  the  contents  of  a billet-doux.  This  may,  probably,  be  ow- 
ing to  his  lordfhip  s want  of  tafte,  but  it  is  a want  of  tafte  that  has 
been  very  common,  among  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  for  man  v \ ears 
But,  notwi.hftanding  the  great  pains  that  have  been  taker,,  in  many 
bundled  fare  novels,  to  give  a turn  and  a variety  to  love  affairs,  by 
every  mode  of  crofs-purpofes  and  hair-breadth-efcapes,  there  mult  be 
a termination  even  to  thefe,  and  the  common  adventures  of  novels  were 
actually  becoming  as  infipid  as  the  progrefs  of  real  life,  when  a bold 
and  (uccelsful  attempt  was  lately  made  to  enliven  thefe  narratives  by 
a certain  proportion  of  murders,  ghofts,  clanking-chains,  dead  bodies, 
skeletons,  old  cattles,  and  damp  dungeons.  Happily  for  thofe  who  are 
tired  with  themfelves  and  all  around  them,  this  attempt  produced  a 
number  of  imitations,  and  we  now  rarely  fee  a novel  that  is  not  entirely 
compofed  of  the  terrific  materials  above  enume  ated.  J 

Murder  is  certainly  a very  f uitful  topic  : it  can  be  contrived  in  fo 
many  ways,  and,  if  once  we  return  to  the  old-fafhioned  belief  in 
ghofts,  xt  is  incredible  with  what  eafe  we  may  increafe  our  (lock  of 
pcrlonages,  for  every  one  mentioned  in  the  work  may  have  a ghoft 
and,  living  or  dead,  we  mav  in  this  way  exactly  double  our  amufement’. 
Wc  may  truly  lay,  with  Macbeth, 

‘ The  times  have  been, 

Thar,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 

And  there  an  end:  but  now,  they  rife  again, 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns* 

And  puff  us  from  our  ftools.’ 

And  furely  it  is  no  wonder  if  our  timid  females  are  puffed  from  their 
ffool  , in  reading  the  horrid,  barbarous,  and  bloody,  murders,  that  arc 
now  lerved  up  for  their  amufement. 

3 C 2 


Amufe- 


3So  To  PREVENT  MOULDINESS  in  INK. 

Amufement ! did  I fav  ?— Yes,  certainly,  for  their  amufement.  This 
is  tlic  mod  favo'irable  conje£hire  ; for  Curdy  it  never  could  have  enter- 
ed into  the  brain  > f anv  writer  of  this  defciiption,  that  our  lovely  fe- 
males wanted  injirudion  how  to  commit  or  avoid  murders.  Amufe- 
menr  it  therefore  mult  be,  and  certainly  is  amufement  of  a very  fingular 
kind,  fnch  as  appears  to  me  t-->  be  very  incompatible  with  tendtrnefs 
of  fr  me,  or  purity  of  mind.  What  fhotild  we  think,  if  a lady,  who 
had  the  command  of  an  extenfive  library,  Chould  ranfack  the  indexes, 
and  i ejefl  every  page  but  that  which  contained  an  account  of  a murder  ? 
A quelfion  then  very  naturally  arifes,  Why  are  works,  entirely  com- 
p fed  of  murders,  cortdd  red  as  mod  certain  of  being  perufed  ? The 
anfwer  to  this  quelli  n I {hall  leave  to  my  readers,  and  content  myfelf 
with  hoping  that  the  prefent  falhion,  hke  all  departures  from  nature 
and  common  lenfe,  will  have  hut  a lhort  reign. 

Still  mud  I revert  to  my  original  thought,  that  a midaken  notion  of 
the  dulnefs  and  {amends  6f  common  life  fo  ofren  fends  us  for  relief  to 
the  regions  of  ion,  and,  if  we  go  there  merely  upon  the  principle 
of  amufement,  we  (hall  derive  no  difadvantage  from  perufing  the  mod 
cladical  prod  tfl  ons  of  this  defeription  : but,  beyond  that,  I fufpett  we 
fliall  often  he  deluded  bv  edimaies  of  human  life  and  happinefs  thar  are 
calculated  up  m faKc  foundations.  The  days  of  youth  are  certainly  days 
of  curiofitv,  and,  if  that  is  direfted  to  proper  objefls  around  us,  wc 
fhall  not  find  that  real  life  is  fo  devoid  of  variety  as  we  imagined,  or 
that  there  is  any  abfolute  necdTity  for  relieving  our  minds  by  fabu- 
lous narrarivts.  ' The  page  of  hiftory,  to  him  whofe  mind  has  not  been 
weakened  by  a courfe  of  fuperficial  reading,  will  contain  more  variety 
and  entertainment  than  the  turnoff  (fretch  of  fidfion  could  have  pro- 
duetd,  and  we  fliall  have  the  ftperior  fatisfabfion  in  ref]  dting,  that  the 
inftrudfion  we  receive  is  well  grounded,  and  that  the  events  which 
furprife  us  are  always  true,  or,  at  lead,  probable.  Where  they  are 
doubtful,  the  hiftorian’s  fufpictons  prevent  our  being  deceit  ed.  This, 
added  to  an  attentive  obfervation  of  the  ictnes  around  us,  will  (lore 
the  mind  with  reflexions  of  an  infinite  variety,  and  far  greater  utility, 
than  are  to  be  derived  from  the  wild  narratives  of  the  imagination,  and 
we  fliall  foon  be  enabled  to  conclude,  upon  the  fureft  g ounds,  that  he, 
to  whom  real  life  appears  dull,  mud  himfelf  be  a man  of  dull  capacity. 

To  FREVENT  MOULDINESS  in  INK. 

MR.  Editor,  This  is  to  inform  your  comfpondent,  L.  D.  junior, 
(page  320,)  that  I have  tried  two  things  for  the  prevention  of  ink’s 
moulding.  Fird,  by  adding  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy,  which,  in  fome 
rheafme,  fucceeded  to  my  wi!h  ; but  am  apprehenfive  injures  the  co- 
lour. Second,  by  putting  fome  fait  to  it,  which  never  fails  me;  in 
what  proportion,  my  experiments  have  not  yet  determined  ; but  am  led 
to  imagine  about  one  ounce  fufficient  for  a quart  of  ink.  If,  upon  trial, 
this  fhould  be  found  to  fuccced  with  L.  D.  could  wifli  he  would  let 
the  writer  of  this  know,  through  the  medium  of  the  Britannic 
Magazine  ; as  he  learns  the  mifcellaneous  department  of  this  is  about 
to  clefe.  T.  Ford. 

END  of  the  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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